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General and Physical Chemistry. 


Arc Spectra of Yttrium, Erbium, and their Inter¬ 
mediate Fractions. ' Josef Maria Eder (Ohem. Zentr , s 1916, 
ii, 455—456; from Sitzungsber. E. A had. IVis#. Wien. Mathem. 
naturw , JO., [11 A], 125).—The author has redetermined the 
spectrum of yttrium, using a very pure specimen of yttrium 
sulphate; the measurements cover the weaker y-lines from 
A. 7881—2231. The emission spectrum of yttrium in the electric 
flame arc is a mixture of three spectra—a well-defined, strong 
line spectrum and two types of band spectra. The most char¬ 
acteristic form of the latter consists of groups of regular bands 
the heads of which are rough and shaded towards the red; these 
are resolved at great dispersion into a system of groups of 
very fine lines. In addition to these bands, there is also a weak 
band spectrum composed of indistinct lines, which only appears 
after protracted illumination, and in consequence of its indistinct¬ 
ness could not be measured. 

The yttrium line spectrum between A 7881 and 2231 contains 
706 lines, the wave-lengths of which are given in tables. The 
yttrium sulphate was-free from erbium and thulium, but contained 
traces of aldebaranium and holmium. In the band spectrum of 
yttrium, the first group (a) extends from A 6338—-6132, the second 
(jB) from A 6137—5972; the third group (y) is less defined, the 
most marked band head occurring at A 5956. The groups of bands 
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of shorter wave-length are weaker and less definite, and their struc¬ 
ture is less regular than that of the a- } fi-, and y-groups. In the 
region A 6338—5838, the author finds 20 lines of the yttrium line 
spectrum and about TOO line components of the yttrium band 
spectrum. 

The arc spectrum of erbium in the region A 6880—4471 has been 
measured afresh; the author finds 1780 lines against 800 previously 
recorded. The results obtained with different preparations' of 
erbium are so discordant that it appears doubtful if the specimens 
obtained up to the present are sufficiently uniform. The investi¬ 
gation of erbium preparations from the fractions lying towards 
the thulium groups shows them to contain in all probability the 
new element dublxiimi, in addition to thulium and denebimn; only 
minute amounts of yttrium are present. In the arc spectrum. of 
erbium fractions closely related to yttrium, .all the brighter 
yttrium lines are present accompanied by very large numbers of 
erbium lines, whilst the lines of the thulium group are not so 
marked. An erbium fraction containing much yttrium yielded a 
line spectrum in the electric arc between carbon poles in which 
4045 lines were measured between A 6492 and 2326. In addition 
to a number of kolmium lines, this spectrum contained many 
unidentifiable lines, which point to the presence- of a new element 
(erbium III). The spectroscopic investigation of erbium prepara¬ 
tions containing yttrium gave indications of a fission of Iioimiura. 

H. W. 

The Quantitative Absorption of Light by Simple In¬ 
organic Substances* I. The Haloids of the- Alkali Metals 
and Hydrogen* Peter Joseph Brannigan and Alexander 
Killen Macbeth (T., 1916, 109, 1277—1286).—The curves 
obtained by plotting the molecular extinction coefficient against 
the frequency of the. incident light show that the haloids. of 
hydrogen and the alkali metals are not diactinic, but exhibit well- 
marked selective absorption. For a given halogen, the position of 
the band is independent of the electropositive element or ■ group, 
the selective frequencies for the chlorides,, bromides, and iodides 
being 1/A=3730, 3570, and 280.3 respectively. The frequency thus 
decreases as the atomic weight, of the halogen increases. 

The curves for the chlorides and iodides show that the extinc¬ 
tion coefficient increases with increase in the atomic weight of the 
positive radicle, but lithium, is an exception to this rule. 

In seeking for an ■ explanation of the selective effects, chlorine 
gas was examined, and- found to exhibit strong absorption with a 
minimum at 1/A = 3060. Halogen-substituted organic compounds 
give only slight general absorption. These results seemed to show 
that the selective effects are due to the halogen ions. Since, how¬ 
ever, the molecular -extinction of the alkali haloids increases with 
increasing concentration of the solution, it would appear that the 
bands are not due to the. free ions themselves, but are the result 
of vibrations set up in them under the influence of the positive ion. 

The; fluorides, examined showed no selective absorption, and it is 
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suggested that the characteristic frequency lies outside the range 
of ultra-violet rays examined. JEL M. B. 

The Influence of Solvents, etc., on the Rotation of 
Optically Active Compounds. XXI. The Relationship of 
the Rotatory Powers of Ethyl Tartrate, isoButyl Tartrate, 
and -zsoBntyi Diacetyltartrate,, Thomas Stewart Patterson 
(T., 1916, 109, 1139—1175).—In continuation of previous work 
(T., 1913, 103, 145), which was considered to show that in the 
temperature-rotation curves of ethyl tartrate beyond the maximum 
actually demonstrated there should be a minimum rotation of 
positive, but not high value, the rotations of homogeneous ethyl 
tartr ate, homogeneous iso butyl tartrate, and homogeneous hobutyi 
diacetyltartrate, and of these esters in solution in a number of 
solvents, have been examined for light of six or more colours. 
Salicylaldehyde, benzaldehyde, pyridine, and quinoline tend to dis¬ 
place the maximum rotation in ethyl tartrate towards a lower 
temperature and a higher rotation value in the sequence given, 
the first-mentioned solvent being least powerful. In the last three 
solvents the curves are obviously tending towards minimum values 
at high temperatures, this minimum being actually reached in the 
case of quinoline. It might perhaps he that, since the curves for 
different colours of light in the case of ethyl tartrate intersect 
before the maximum, they ought again to intersect after the maxi¬ 
mum is passed and before the minimum is reached, in which case 
a region of visibly anomalous rotation—dispersion might be expected 
at a fairly high temperature. This, however, is not observed. 
It is shown that the region of visibly anomalous rotation-dispersion 
for isobutyl tartrate is brought into view by solution of the ester 
in s-tetrachloroethane, this region being, therefore, moved towards 
a higher temperature and a lower rotation value. In quinoline, 
the behaviour is very much the same as that of ethyl tartrate. 
Since the solutions in quinoline darken at temperatures just above 
100°, the observations cannot be carried far beyond the minimum 
values, so, to ascertain what happens beyond this minimum value, 
the behaviour of isobutvl diacetyltartrate in the homogeneous con¬ 
dition was examined. A minimum is found in the graphs for this 
ester at the ordinary temperature, and since at the minimum the 
rotation-dispersion is positive, thus corresponding quite closely with 
what is observed in the neighbourhood of the minimum for ethyl 
tartrate and zspbutyl tartrate in quinoline, it is concluded that 
these minima represent corresponding conditions of the substances, 
so that the behaviour of ssobutyl diacetyltartrate between, say, 
0° and 200° may be held to represent the behaviour of ethyl 
tartrate or isobutyl tartrate at temperatures from perhaps 300° 
up to about 500°. On heating isobutyl diacetyltartrate beyond 
the minimum, no further intersection of the graphs takes place; 
no further region of visibly anomalous rotation-dispersion has been 
observed. By piecing together the evidence referred to, the author 
concludes that if these three esters were examined over a wide 
range they would all show, at low temperatures, negative values of 

1—2 
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rotation with negative dispersion. As the temperature increased, 
the temperature-rotation graphs would intersect, giving ■ rise to 
visibly anomalous rotation-dispersion, continuing to rise to reach 
maxima at slightly different temperatures. They would then fall 
again to reach, without further intersection, minimum values, 
rising thereafter, again without intersection, to attain to new 
maxima, up to which, in the meantime, they . have not been 
followed. The curves for isobutyl diacetyltartrate in o-nitro- 
toluene' 1 were found to be remarkable, 'inasmuch as they exhibit 
anomalous rotation-dispersion, from which the conclusion is drawn 
that the effect of this solvent is to displace the minimum of the 
isobutyl diacetyltartrate towards high temperatures, over the 
maximum corresponding with that actually existing in ethyl 
tartrate, so as to bring into view the region of anomalous rotation- 
dispersion corresponding with that which actually exists in ethyl 
tartrate at the ordinary temperature. It is pointed out that whereas 
the value of the maximum may be very different, and occur at 
very different temperatures for a given homogeneous substance 
and for that substance in solution, or for a derivative of that 
substance, the rotation value, at which the intersection of the 
temperature-rotation curves for two different colours of light takes 
place is almost identical. This point is the same as the point of . 
intersection of the two corresponding lines on Armstrong and 
Walkers characteristic diagram. T. S. Pa. 

The Influence of Solvents, etc., on the Rotation of 
Optically Active Compounds. XXII. Rotation Dispersion* 
Thomas Stewart Patterson (T., 1916, 109, 1176—1203).—Since, 
as is shown, the ordinary rotation-dispersion ratios may vary for 
quite slight changes of external conditions, such as temperature, 
between -f infinity and —infinity, they have obviously very little 
value. If, however, the dispersion ratio be calculated with respect 
to the intersection of the corresponding temperature-rotation curves 
or the intersection of the corresponding lines on Armstrong and 
Walker’s characteristic diagram, this point being regarded as a 
rational zero for these colours, it is found that the dispersion ratio 
then shows a very fair constancy throughout a related series of 
active compounds or for a particular active compound in different 
solvents or at different temperatures. This is illustrated from data 
given by Pope.and Winmill for benzoyl, and various substituted 
benzoyl, sulphonyl, and naphthoyl derivatives of Z-tetrahydro- 
quinaldine; by data given by Pickard and Kenyon for methyl- 
tert .-butylcarhinol and ef-l-naphthyl-??-hexylcarbinol, as well as from 
data from the preceding paper.' The manner in which rotation 
data are likely to lie upon a characteristic diagram in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a maximum or a minimum in the temperature-rotation 
curves is discussed. In such cases" it appears that the points on 
■the characteristic diagram must, return on themselves, whence it' 
seems' probable that the data for -a given substance should fit, 
■■approximately on different characteristic diagrams according to the 
temperature or nature of the solvent. T.' S. Pa. 
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The Influence of Solvents, etc 0? on the Rotation of 
Optically Active Compounds. XXIII. Anomalous Rota¬ 
tion-Dispersion and Dynamic Isomerism. Thomas Stewart 
Patterson (T., 1916, 109, 1204—1228).—The hypothesis of 
Arndtsen, which lias recently been revived by Armstrong and 
Walker, that anomalous rotation—dispersion is due to the presence 
of two modifications of one original active compound, is discussed, 
especially with reference to the assumptions which have to be mad© 
to account for the occurrence of these isomerides. The contention 
of Lowry and Dickson, that ethyl tartrate can be separated by 
distillation into fractions containing active substances of dissimilar 
l constitution, is held not to be justified by the evidence adduced. 
It is maintained that if in any case solvent influence on rotation 
can be shown to exist where mutarotation is equally definitely 
shown to be absent, Armstrong and Walker's theory may, in 
general, be regarded as disproved. Now the initial rotation of a 
mutarotatory compound in solution, such as kevulose, is a datum 
'^independent of any consideration regarding mutarotation, and if 
the initial rotation for such a substance in different solvents be 
different, it is considered that solvent influence exists indepen¬ 
dently of dynamic isomerism, and that, therefore, the two pheno¬ 
mena are not necessarily connected. An examination of the muta¬ 
rotation curves for kevulose in water, in water and ethyl alcohol, 
and in water and pyridine shows that any solvent effect revealed 
by the initial rotations is less than the errors of observation of the 
method. Solvent 'influences of this kind have, however, been 
detected by Mackenzie and Ghosh (A., 1915, ii, 301), and others, 
much more definite, by Lowry, for a-nitrocamphor in various sol¬ 
vents, whence it is concluded that this compound shows a decided 
solvent influence which has nothing to do with dynamic isomerism, 
whilst it is also clear from Lowry’s data that a-nitrocamphor 
exhibits a concentration effect as well, thus coming into line*with 
ethyl tartrate. It is also pointed out that it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to explain the- maxima or minima which are often found in the 
temperature-rotation curves for active substances, on the assump- 
■ tion that the changes in rotation are due to a variation in the pro¬ 
portions of two dynamic isomerides, one with a high rotation and 
the other with a low rotation. T. S. Pa. 

A Thermostat for Polarimetric [Determinations] particu¬ 
larly during Sugar Inversion at High Temperatures. 
Theodor Paul (Zeitsch. physilcal. Ghent 1916, 91, 745—-755).—A 
thermostat is described which may be used in connexion with a 
polarimetan^n determining the amount of inversion of sucrose at 
high temperatures. The main point about the thermostat is that 
it allows the observation tube, which is made of quartz, to lie hori¬ 
zontally. For mechanical details of both thermostat and observa¬ 
tion tube the original must be consulted. The instrument permits 
of measurements being made at 100°, L F. S. 

Action of Light on the Formation and Decomposition of 
the Hydrogen Halogen Acids. Alfred Coehn and Karl 
Stuckardt (Zeitseh. physikal. Ghem., 1916, 91, 722—744).—The 
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authors have investigated the action of light on the gaseous systems 
hydrogen iodide, hydrogen bromide, hydrogen chloride, and their 
components. The reactions have been effected by means of a 
mercury lamp in both quarts and utfiol glass apparatus. In all 
three cases equilibrium has been reached from both sides. In 
quartz apparatus the decomposition proceeds to the extent of 92*3% 
in the case of hydrogen iodide, and this is reached in ten minutes; 
the formation proceeds to 7*6%. In both uviol glass and ordinary 
glass there is a decomposition of 100% and no formation in the case 
of hydrogen iodide. With hydrogen bromide there is 100% decom¬ 
position in quartz, 20% in uviol glass, and no decomposition in 
glass. The amount of formation of hydrogen bromide is zero in 
quartz, 80% in uviol glass, and 100% in glass. In the case of hydro¬ 
gen chloride there is 0*42% decomposition and 99*58% formation in 
quartz and 100% formation with no decomposition in uviol glass 
and ordinary glass. In the case of hydrogen bromide the reaction 
is complete in four hours and with hydrogen chloride in less than 
five minutes. The use of the three types of apparatus shows the 
effect of the different spectral regions in quartz, light down to 
220 fiu is active, in uviol glass to 254 fifi, and in Jena glass down 
to 300 jam The absorption of ultra-violet light by the halogen 
haloids and the halogens has been determined for various thick¬ 
nesses of gas. J. IP. S. 

The Flame Arc in Chemical Manufacture. W. It. Mott 
and C. W. Bedford (/. Ind. Eng. Ohem ., 1916, 8, 1029—1035).— 
The flame arc at high amperage is, in proportion to the current 
used, the most efficient source of light known for photo-chemical reac¬ 
tions. The chemical action of the white flame arc through glass 
on sensitised paper or on p-phenylenediamine is three times greater 
than is that of other coloured flame carbons under similar condi¬ 
tions!" The direct-current white flame arc has an action on sensi¬ 
tised paper which can be expressed approximately by the empirical 
equation: EC l ' s (¥ — 23), where G is the current, F arc voltage, and 
K a constant having a value of 0*0085. The white flame arc is 
better suited for use with glass vessels than with quartz vessels ; at 
high arc voltages the light and chemical effect increase as the arc 
voltage is raised, but at a decreasing rate. The use of the- white 
flame arc opens up many new possibilities for controlling and 
changing chemical reactions (chlorination, bromination, etc.). A 
means of using an enclosed arc lamp with flame carbons consists in 
using a shunt around the lamp resistance and solenoid on a direct 
current, or a reactance coil in shunt around the lamp reactance 
coil and solenoid on an alterating current. W. P. S. 

The Influence of different Gases on the Photoelectricity 
of" Potassium. G. Wiedmann [Ber. Dent, physikal Ges., 1916, 
18,, 333—338. Compare A*, 1916, ii, 508).—Previous experiments 
liave shown that the photoelectric sensitiveness of potassium is very 
greatly diminished and' ,the selective photoelectric effect caused to 
disappear when the metal is freed from gases by repeated distilla- 
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tion in a vacuum. The further investigation of the influence of 
different gases on such purified potassium indicates that argon 
and nitrogen produce little change in the sensitiveness of the potass¬ 
ium. Oxygen increases it to a small extent, whilst hydrogen is 
exceedingly active, and there is no doubt that the photoelectricity 
of ordinary potassium is almost entirely due to the presence of 
hydrogen in the metal. This gas appears to be responsible also for 
the selective effect at A — 436 H. M. D. 

Measurement of the Electrical Conductivity of Solutions 
at different Frequencies. V. Investigations on the Use 
of the Vreeland Oscillator and other sources of Current 
for Conductivity Measurements. W. A. Taylor and S. E. 
Agree (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc 1916, 38, 2396—2403. Compare A., 
1915, ii, 406).—The authors have examined a number of instru¬ 
ments for producing alternating currents with the object of ascer¬ 
taining which is most suitable for use in the measurement of the 
electrical conductivity of solutions. Experiments have been carried 
out with an induction coil, the 60-cycle city supply (Madison), a 
Holzer-Cabot wireless alternating current generator, a General 
Electric type of large generator, a Siemen's-Halske alternating 
current generator, a Vreeland oscillator working at 500 and 1000 
cycles, and the B Vreeland oscillator, which works at from 160 to 
4200 cycles. Oscillograms of the voltage -wave of the current pro¬ 
duced in each case have been prepared, and are reproduced in the 
paper. The authors find that the Vreeland oscillator is the best 
and most convenient form of instrument for producing alternating 
current for the present purpose. It is nearly noiseless in action, 
and gives practically a pure sine voltage wave; it gives a con¬ 
stant frequency which is independent of the variations in the 
actuating direct current, and it allows of the frequency being 
changed to anything which may be desired in conductivity work. 

J. R 8. 

Measurement of the Electrical Conductivity of Solutions 
at different Frequencies. VI. Investigations on Bridge 
Resistances, Cells, Capacities, Inductances, 
Phase Relations, Precision of Measurements, and a 
Comparison of the Resistances obtained by the use of 
Inductance and Capacity Bridges. W. A. Taylor and S. R 
Agree (/. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1916, 88, 2403—2415. See preceding 
abstract).—A general investigation and discussion on the various 
factors which affect conductivity determinations of solutions. It is 
found that the Vreeland oscillator is the most convenient and suitable 
instrument for producing the alternating current. Curtis coils on 
porcelain spools should be used for resistances above 10 ohms to pre¬ 
vent errors due to inductance and capacity effects. • For the greatest 
accuracy in balancing a bridge a telephone should be used which 
can be tuned to any desired frequency and can be attached to a 
stethoscope. A substitution method as suggested by Curtis for 
measuring resistance is advantageous, since, by simply regulating 
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the temperature of the variable resistance it prevents errors due 
to changes in the resistances of'the bridge coils, or in the induct¬ 
ance, caused by variations in temperature, and allows of the direct 
reading of the resistances instead of having to make involved cal¬ 
culations. The constant ■ temperature-bath and the bridge should 
be earthed to avoid capacity errors. In order to prevent changes 
in the resistance of the solutions during measurements, the cells 
should be made with ground-glass joints, which should be below 
the surface of the thermostat liquid. The electrodes of the cells 
should be supported by several glass arms to prevent them chang¬ 
ing their position, and the leads to the electrodes should be sealed 
oh’ in glass tubes, so that they may be kept clean, and changes in 
resistance thus avoided. Solutions should be made up and analysed 
by weight methods in resistance glass or quartz vessels, and trans¬ 
ferred to the conductivity cell under the water of the thermostat. 
Resistance measurements on a given solution in a given cell can 
be reproduced to within 0*001%. Resistance measurements on 
different parts of the same solution in the same cell agree to within 
0*01%, even when no precautions are taken in filling the cell. The 
resistances of aqueous solutions in cells with platinised electrodes 
do not change appreciably on keeping in the cell for twenty-four 
hours. Cells with bright electrodes showed changes in resistance 
of 0*05—0*14% in twenty-four hours. A comparison of the resist¬ 
ances obtained by the use of (1) an inductance, and (2) a condenser 
to balance the capacity of a cell, shows that the values of the resist¬ 
ances obtained by the two methods are practically the same, the 
variation being only ± 0*001%. ■ J. F. S. 

Measurement of the Electrical Conductivity of Solutions 
at different Frequencies. VII. Investigations on the 
True and Apparent Resistances, Voltage, Apparent 
Capacity, Size and Character of Electrodes, Ratio of 
Inductance Changes to Resistance Changes, and the 
Relation of Induction and Capacity to Frequency. W. A. 
Taylor and S. F. Agree ■ (J. Amer . Ghent, Soc ,, 1916, 38, 
2415—2430. See preceding abstracts).—-A further paper on the 
investigation of the various factors which affect the electrical con¬ 
ductivity ^ measurements of solutions. It is shown that there is 
no measurable change in the resistance of a solution, or the induct¬ 
ance with change in voltage, provided. that the cells, solutions, 
and containers are kept scrupulously clean. If the cells are not 
clean, however, there is a change in resistance with change of 
voltage, and this fact may be used as a trustworthy test of the 
cleanliness of cells. To make accurate conductivity measurements, 
the cells and methods must be so chosen that the ratios of the 
resistances for a given solution in two cells, or of two solutions in 
any cell, are constant to within 0*01%. To achieve this result, 
electrode, effects must be entirely eliminated. From the fact that 
the;ratios, of the resistances of A/ 2 -, N /10-, and N /20-solutions of 
sodium chloride, when measured in cells with 0*5 and 1*0 inch 
platinised: electrodes, respectively, did not vary more than 0*01%, 
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which is the experimental error due to all causes, and since there 
is no measurable change in the resistance of a solution with a 
change of frequency from. 500 to 2000 cycles with platinised elec¬ 
trodes of more than 1 inch in diameter, it follows that 1 inch 
platinised electrodes give approximately the true electrical resist¬ 
ances of these solutions at the above-mentioned frequencies, and 
they certainly do at infinite frequencies if the resistance is above 
100 ohms. 

In cells with bright electrodes there is a change in resistance 
with change of frequency from 600 to 1000 cycles and higher. 
This change depends on several factors: (1) As the concentration 
of any given solution is decreased, and therefore the resistance 
increased, the change of resistance with change of frequency is 
decreased. (2) As the area of the electrode surface is increased, the 
change in resistance with change in frequency is decreased. (3) As 
the area of the electrode surface is increased, the inductance neces¬ 
sary to obtain a balance is decreased, and hence the apparent 
capacity of the cell is increased. (4) The higher the apparent 
capacity of' the cell, and therefore the smaller the inductance 
necessary to balance this capacity, the smaller the change of resist¬ 
ance with change of frequency becomes. Since the apparent 
capacity of a cell is increased by increasing the electrode surface, 
platinised electrodes should give the smallest change in resistance 
with change of frequency, and this is confirmed by the authors’ 
experiments. (5) Solutions of different salts having about the 
same resistance in the same cell with bright electrodes give 
approximately the same change in resistance with change in fre¬ 
quency from 600 to 1000 cycles. (6) There is a specific relation 
between the electrolyte, the electrode material, the character of 
the electrode surface, and the change of capacity and resistance 
with change of frequency. This is shown by the fact that for 
a change of frequency from 600 to 1000 cycles, N j 10-silver nitrate 
in a cell with 1 inch bright platinum electrodes gives a change of 
O'12%, a similar solution in the same cell with 1 inch rough, silver- 
plated electrodes gives a change of 0*012%, and a N1 10-sodium 
chloride solution in the same cell gives a change of 0*052%. By- 
comparing the resistances of A/10- and Nj 20-solutions of sodium 
chloride in two cells, one of which had bright and the other 
platinised electrodes 1 inch in diameter, it is shown that the ratio 
for the cell with bright electrodes is much lower at the lower 
frequencies than that for the cell with platinised electrodes, bub 
as the frequency is increased, the ratio for the cell with bright 
electrodes approached that for the cell with platinised electrodes. 
On extrapolating the resistance for the cell with bright electrodes 
to infinite frequency, the ratio was found to differ by only 0*004% 
from that given by the cell with platinised electrodes. This 
indicates that the true electrical conductivity of solutions can be 
measured in cells with bright platinum electrodes only at infinite 
frequency. It is therefore recommended that for conductivity 
work involving an accuracy of 0*01% a Vreeland oscillator, 
giving frequencies of 500, 750, 1000, and 1500 cycles, be used, and 

1* 
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the corresponding resistances be extrapolated to give that at 
infinite frequency. 

By substitution in the equation (B f --B/^)jLjf== K, in which 
Bf and Lj respectively are the resistance and inductance measure¬ 
ments at a given frequency /, B rX) is the resistance at infinite 
frequency, and K a constant, it is possible to calculate B ^ for 
any given cell and solution. The values found for B ^ by this 
equation differ from those found by extrapolation by only ±0*01% 
to ±0*025%. It is recommended, since there is a change of resist¬ 
ance Avith frequency, that all conductivity and resistance measure¬ 
ments should be given at infinite frequency. Saturation of elec¬ 
trodes with hydrogen produces no appreciable change in the 
capacity of a cell at 60 cycles, which fact shows that the capacity 
does not arise from a neutral gas layer on the electrodes acting as 
a condenser. It is probably due to a double layer of ions of the 
electrolyte and of the solvent at and on the electrodes, and hence 
to contact potential by these changes of concentration arising 
from electrolysis. The ratio between the inductance measurements 
at 600 and 1000 cycles is a constant which has the value 2*66, 
which shows that the inductance is nearly inversely proportional 
to the square of the frequency, the ratio for the square of the 
frequency used being 2*77. As this relation holds true for a leaky 
condenser, the cell seems to act as a resistance in series with a 
simple condenser with a leak. As the frequency is increased, the 
change in resistance of a given solution in a given cell, and also 
the inductance necessary to balance the capacity of the cell, are 
decreased, and both approach zero at infinite frequency. It is 
found that the ratio of the difference in the inductance in milli¬ 
henries to the difference in the resistance in ohms between 600 and 
1000 cycles is constant and equal to 2*00. The electrical capacities 
of the cells acting as leaky condensers have been measured by 
different consistent bridge methods. The capacities vary with the 
solution, size of electrodes, character of surface, and resistance, 
and .range from 10 to 1000 microfarads for bright electrodes, and 
from 500 to 5000 microfarads for platinised electrodes. J. F, S. 

Measurement of Electrolytic Conductivity. I. Theory 
of the Design of Conductivity Cells. EnwA.ni) W. Washburn 
(J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 191.6, 38, 2431—2460).—A. general dis¬ 
cussion on the factors involved in the measurement of electrical 
conductivity. It is pointed out that theory demands the .follow¬ 
ing'alterations in the original Kohlrausch method of conductivity 
measurement: (1) the substitution of a high-frequency, generator 
giving a pure sine wave of a.single frequency, in place of the 
induction coil; (2) the use of a telephone tuned to the frequency 
employed; (3) the use of resistance units free from inductance and 
capacity; and (4) a proper and efficient rise of the principle of 
electromagnetic shielding. The author then discusses the arrange¬ 
ment, of the Wheatstone bridge and the distribution'of the current 
in ■ the ■ bridge network with the object of ascertaining the most 
suitable conditions. A general ..theory of cell design is next con- 
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sidered, from which it is deduced that the area of the cross- 
section between the electrodes of a conductivity cell must not be 
less than a certain minimum value, which is completely fixed and 
determined by the audibility current of the telephone, the time 
required to make the bridge setting, the lowest specific conductivity 
which it is desired to include within the range of the cell, and the 
percentage accuracy demanded in the experiments. This practic¬ 
ally means that the conductivity cell should be designed to fit the 
telephone. Three types of conductivity cells are described for use 
in measuring: (a) water or very dilute solutions; (&) dilute solu¬ 
tions; and (c) concentrated solutions. In connexion with the 
various cells, the author discusses: (1) the temperature-coefficient 
of the cell constant; (2) the choice of materials for the construc¬ 
tion of cells; and (3) the elimination of polarisation. J. F, S. 

Preparation of Conductivity Water. James Kendall (J, 
Amer . Ghent, Soc. } 1916, 38, 2460—2466).—A review of previous 
work on the preparation of conductivity water. It is shown that 
by distilling tap-water in Jena glass vessels and a tin condenser 
in contact with air, water of specific conductivity Q‘9 x 10~ 6 at 25° 
can be obtained in one distillation. This specific conductivity is 
the same as that given by a saturated solution of carbonic acid 
under atmospheric conditions. A permanent lower value for water 
in contact with air is not possible, since slow absorption of carbon 
dioxide must take place until equilibrium is established unless 
air-tight vessels are employed. It is therefore unnecessary in 
conductivity work to invite the troubles involved in the prepara¬ 
tion of purer water than the saturated carbonic acid solution. 
The aim should rather be to exclude all other conducting impuri¬ 
ties except carbonic acid, and make an exact correction for this. 

J, F. S. 

Galvanic Ennobling of Metals. Oh. M, van Deventer 
(Zeitsch. phijsikal. Ghem 1916, 91, 687—700. Compare A., 1908, 
ii, 12, 558; 1909, ii, 958; 1910, ii, 179).—The author has examined 
the ennobling of metals by alcohol-water layers with more exact 
apparatus than was possible previously. The E3I.F. set up in 
the following types of cells lias been measured: M 1 J N / 15~H 2 S0 4 \ . 
alcohol water | M XI and M 1 1 A / 15-H 2 S0 4 ] water | M 11 . The pairs of 
metals examined were Zn 1 , Zn XI ; Cd~ x , Od 11 ; Zn 1 , Mg 11 ; Cd 1 , Mg 11 ; 
Cd 1 , Zn 11 ; and Sn 1 , Cd 11 . In each case in the first type of cell 
M 1 constituted the positive pole, whereas in the second type it 
constitutes the negative pole. The values found were for the first 
type, Zn 1 , Zn 11 280 millivolts, Cd 1 , Cd 11 68 millivolts, Zn 1 , Mg 11 
425 millivolts, Cd 1 , Mg 11 87 millivolts, Cd 1 , Zn 11 68 millivolts, and 
Sn 1 , Od 11 185 millivolts. From the measurements of the cells of 
the second type, it is calculated that the metals M 11 have been 
ennobled by the following amounts in the different cases: Zn 1 , Zn 11 
ca. 200 millivolts, Cd 1 , Cd 11 160 millivolts, Zn 1 , Mg 11 1250 milli¬ 
volts, Cd 1 , Mg 11 1200 millivolts, Cd 1 Z 11 250 millivolts, and 
Sn 1 , Cd 11 350 millivolts. It is shown that the ennobled metal 

X*—2 
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becomes coated with, a film of metal sulphate which does not dis¬ 
solve in the alcohol-water mixture, and is a bad conductor of 
electricity. This ennobled metal is therefore to be regarded as 
an electrode of the second land, and. consequently the author’s 
theory, previously, published, as to the cause of the ennobling is 
no longer tenable. J. F. S. 

Overvoltage Tables. III. Overvoltage and the Periodic 
Law. Edgar Kfavbery (T., 1916, 109, 1107 —1117. Compare A., 
1916, ii, 598).—Further measurements of cathodic overvoltage in 
liY-sulphuric acid and liY-sodium hydroxide solutions have been 
made, and the results show that the value for any particular elec¬ 
trode is closely connected with the position of the metal in the 
periodic table. Some difficulty is presented in choosing the normal 
value of the overvoltage, and this difficulty necessitates the 
investigation of the behaviour of the metal under as many different 
conditions as possible. In general, cathodic overvoltages in acid 
solution axe more trustworthy than those in alkali solution, for 
there is only one cation present in the former, whilst the latter 
contains two. 

The cathodic overvoltages fall into nine groups, the last eight 
of which correspond with groups 1—8 of the periodic table. The 
first group in the overvoltage table contains elements which show 
zero overvoltage under certain conditions. These elements are to 
be found also in one or more of the other groups. When over¬ 
voltages corresponding with more than one group are exhibited, 
the metal in question is known, in nearly all cases, to form com¬ 
pounds in which its valency corresponds with that of the metals 
of the groups in which it is placed. 

Reviewing the overvoltage table as a whole, it is found that an 
increase of the overvoltage in two equal steps occurs in passing 
from group 0 to II, and this is followed by a gradual fall in the 
overvoltage in passing from the second to the eighth group. 

Anodic overvoltages do not show the same degree of regularity, 
and this is probably connected with the fact that the solutions 
contain more than one anion, whilst a further disturbing factor is 
the formation of badly conducting oxides or peroxides. 

H. M. D. 

Effect of Pressure on the Potential of the Hydrogen 
Electrode. 1ST. Edward Loomis and S. F. Agree (J. Amer . 
Chem. Soc 1916, 38, 2391—2396).—A number of experiments 
have been made to ascertain the effect of pressure on the potential 
of the hydrogen electrode. For this purpose, the E.M.F . of the 
cell B 2 1 Pt,0*lA-HC1 ] 0*TKCl,Hg 2 Gl 2 j Hg has been measured for 
pressures of hydrogen varying between 770*5 mm. and 709*5 mm. 
It is shown that the potential of the hydrogen electrode, at 
pressures near the atmospheric pressure, can be represented by the 
expression E = R'T[2F . log e E^jHJ, in which /A and IIJ are the 
partial pressures.' The average change in potential 'found is 
0*00001751 volt per mm., which is only 0*3% larger than the value 
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0*00001746 volt calculated by tlie above formula. The mean value 
of the above cell at 25° is 0*42723 + 0*00003 volt. J. F. S. 

Tables for the Electromotive Estimation of Ion 
Concentration, J. Matula (A 'oil. diem. Beihefte , 1916, 8, 
299—336).—When the hydrogen electrode is combined with the 
normal calomel electrode, the E.M.F. of the cell at 20° and 760 mm. 
varies from 0*2835 to 0*6921 volt when the concentration of 
hydrogen ion falls from IN to that of a neutral solution. The 

first table gives the calculated values of [H] for all E.M.F.’ s 
within this range, the interval being 0*0001 volt. The second table 
gives the values of [GB 7 ] for E.M.F.' s between 0*6921 and 1*1007 
volt, which corresponds with the change from a neutral solution 
to a solution for which [OH / ] = lxV. 

When the pressure and temperature differ from the above values, 
corrections are supplied by supplementary tables. H. M. B. 

Potential of the Mercury Electrode against the 
Mercurous Ion, G. A. Linhart (J. Amer . Cham. Soc 1916, 38, 
2356—2361).—The work of Ogg (A., 1899, ii, 14) on the potential 
of the mercurous ion, using solutions of mercurous nitrate, shows 
that the mercurous ion is Hg 2 “, and that this is ionised further to 
Hg" ions. The present paper deals with the nature of the mer¬ 
curous ion, but instead of mercurous nitrate, mercurous perchlorate 
is used. The advantage of using this salt is that it is hydrolysed 
to a very slight extent, and the products of hydrolysis are soluble 
in water (Ley, A., 1904, ii, 465). Potential measurements have 
been made of cells of the type Hg | Hg 2 (C10 4 ) 2 HC10 4 ] hydrogen elec¬ 
trode, in which the concentrations of perchloric acid varied from 
0*0059A to 0*0817A, and the mercurous perchlorate from 
0*0000531A to 0*002750Y. From a large number of measurements 
it is shown that the best value for the potential of the mercurous 
electrode is —0*7928 volt. No regular deviations from the- theoreti¬ 
cal value of the E.M.F . are observed, from which it is deduced that 
no appreciable ionisation of the type Hg 2 ‘* W: 2Hg* occurs even 
in the most dilute solution examined. J. P. S. 

Tenth Normal Hydrochloric Acid Calomel Electrode. 
N. Edward Loomis and Merle It. Meacham (J. Amer. Ghent, Soc., 
1916, 38, 2310—2316).—A long and careful series of E.M.F. 
measurements have been made of cells of the type H 2 ,Pt | 0TAHC1 | 
HgoCL>|Hg at 25° with the object of comparing this cell with the 
celf H 2 ,Pt 1QTAHC1 [ \Q'lNKCt\ Hg 2 Ci 2 [ Hg. It is found that the 
E.M.F. has the value 0*3988 + 0*0002 volt at 25°, and that the 
hydrochloric acid calomel electrode is not as trustworthy as the 
potassium chloride calomel electrode. The constancy of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid calomel electrode is greater, the greater the concentra¬ 
tion of the acid, and below 0*03A the value cannot be depended 
on. : The variations in the E.M.F. of this system are probably due 
to a chemical change in the calomel electrode, by which the poten¬ 
tial varies with time, This series of experiments indicates that, 
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within th© limits of experimental error, N /lO-hydrochloric acid and 
iV/10-potassium chloride are ionised to the same extent within 
limits of 1%. - J. F. S. 

Thermodynamic Properties of Silver and Lead Iodides. 
Hugh Stott Taylor (J, Amer , Chem. Soc 1916, 38, 2295—2310). 
—A series of E.M.F. measurements of cells of the type 
Pb | Pbl 2 1 NI &TvI | Agl | Ag have been made at 0° and 25°. The 
value of x —10 and 20. The object of the measurements was to 
ascertain whether the assumptions made in the Nernst heat theorem 
were justifiable, and to ascertain whether the results of Fischer 
(A., 1912, ii, 536, 1054), Braune and Koref (A., 1914, ii, 536), and 
Jones and Hartmann (A., 1915, ii, 308) were trustworthy, since 
these led to diametrically opposite conclusions with regard to the 
Nernst theorem. The following results were obtained: Nj a?=0*05; 
at 25°, e = 0*21157 volt; at 0°, e =0*21475 volt, whence the tempera¬ 
ture-coefficient = —0*000127 volt per degree and U —11500 cals. 
Njx = 0*10; at 25°, € = 0*21069 volt; at 0°, e = 0*21415 volt, whence 
the temperature-coefficient =—0*000138 volt per degree and U = 
11610 calories. This gives as the mean heat of reaction of the 
change Pb + 2AgI = PbL> + 2Ag, Z7 = 11650 ± 50 cal. 

This value agrees well with the value obtained from the best 
calorimetric data. The above value, when used to test the validity 
of the assumptions made in the Nernst heat theorem, leads to the 
conclusion that so far as the present experimental data with regard 
to specific heats may be employed the assumptions made in the 
theorem are justified. J. F. S. 

Inclusions in the Silver Voltameter. T. W. Richards 
and F. ‘O. Anderegg. (J. A mer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2044—2046). 
—A note emphasising the importance of the work of Vinal and 
Bovard (compare A., 1916, ii, 2131 on the inclusion of mother 
liquors in the crystals deposited in the silver coulometer. The fact 
that platinum-black has a marked effect on the silver deposited, as 
shown by Vinal and Bovard, renders necessary the repetition of 
work by the authors on “ volume effect ” (compare A., 1915, il, 81, 
3081 to see how far this source of error may have invalidated their 
results. W, G, 

The Theory of Electrolytic Ions.' VIII. The Mobility 
of some Inorganic Complex Ions* Richard Lorenz and L 
Posen (Zeitach. anorg . Chem., 1916, 96, 81—98. Compare A., 
1916, ii, 3121.—The transport numbers of sixteen cobalt and 
platinum complex salts have been determined by Hopfgartner's 
method, using cadmium anodes. Th© conductivity of the same 
■salts has been, determined, and a comparison of the two values 
.leads to constitutions in accordance with Werner's views. ■ The 
figures are tabulated. C. H. D. 

, 1 TheBatio of the Boiling Point to the Critical Temperature. 
W ; Berz (Zeitsek. anorg . Ghent., 1916, 96, 289—290. ‘ Compare 
ibid., 1.916, 95, 253).—It has been shown by Gfuye ( Bull. Soc ,. cMm. ? 
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1890, [iii], 4, 282) that the boiling point of organic liquids under 
10—20 mm. pressure is one-half of the critical temperature. It may 
be assumed that the boiling point under any given pressure is a 
constant fraction of the critical temperature. G. EL D. 

Free Energy of Bromine Compounds. Gilbert N. Lewis 
and Merle Randall (J. Amer . Ghent. Soc 1916, 38, 2348—2356). 
—A theoretical' paper, in which the authors have calculated the 
free energy of the various forms of bromine, of the bromide and 
polybromide ions, and of all the known compounds of bromine 
with hydrogen and oxygen. * In the calculations the available data 
have been reviewed, and the most probable values used in each case. 
The following values are' obtained at 25° on the assumption that 
liquid bromine at this temperature possesses zero free energy; 
gaseous bromine, 755 cal.; solid bromine, 157 cal.; bromine in 
carbon tetrachloride solution of N strength, 389 cal.; aqueous 
bromine, 977 cal.; dissociated bromine atoms, 22328 cal.; gaseous 
hydrogen bromide, —12592 cal.; bromide ions (Br ; ), —24594 cal.; 
tribromide ions (Rr ? /), —25267 cal.; penfcabromide ions (Br/), 
— 24400 cal.; aqueous hvpobromous acid, —19739 cal.; and bromate 
ions (BrO/), 1690 cal. ’ J. F. S. 

Transition of Wa 2 SG 4 . Ernst Janecke ( Zeitsch. ghysikal. 
Ghent,, 1916, 91, 676—686. Compare A., 1316, ii, 551).—A repe¬ 
tition of work previously published ('loc . cit.). It is shown that no 
transition occurs at 385° with anhydrous sodium sulphate. The 
present experiments were made with a lever pressure apparatus, 
whereas the former pressure apparatus was hydrostatic in its action. 
The irregularities in the pressure-temperature curve previously 
obtained are shown to he due to loss of oil from the pressure 
cylinder. J. F. S. 

The Determination of Dissociation Temperatures with 
the Aid of Cooling and Heating Curves, especially for 
Cobalto-cobaltic Oxide. J. Arvid Hedvall ( Zeitsch , anorg. 
Ghent 1916, 96, 84—70).—The dissociation temperature under 
atmospheric pressure is determined by heating the oxide in a porce¬ 
lain tube in a carbon tub© furnace. The cooling and heating 
curves are taken by means of a thermo-couple. Cobaltous oxide 
gives a smooth cooling curve in nitrogen or carbon dioxide, but in 
oxygen there is a change of direction at about 700°. On heating, 
dissociation sets in at 900°, whatever atmosphere be used. This 
temperature is higher the more compact the oxide. The most com¬ 
pact form, prepared from nitrate, has a dissociation temperature of 
959°, Foote and Smith (A., 1908, ii, 847) having found 985° by the 
statical method. C. EL D. 

The Atomic Theory. ¥111. Space Filling and Mobility 
of Complex Inorganic Ions. Richard. Lorenz', and I. Posen 
(Zeitsch, anorg . Ghem 1916, 96, 217—230. Compare A., 1916, 
ii, 312).—The hypothesis proposed by Lorenz and his collaborators 
is tested by application to the case of inorganic complex ions of 
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known constitution. For this purpose the density of a number 
of complex cobalt and platinum salts has been determined, using 
pure benzene in the pycnometer. For dehydration, the hydrated 
salts are heated in a vacuum over barium oxide. The density at 
the absolute zero is calculated by adding 3% to the value at the 
ordinary temperature, this method being sufficiently accurate, as 
only the cube root of the.molecular volume enters into the calcula¬ 
tion of the dimensions of the ions. The electrical conductivities are 
taken from the authors’ previous papers. The volumes of the 
chlorine and bromine ions are taken from those determined by 
optical means by Heydweiller (A., 1913, ii, 645), and the mobilities 
of fifteen inorganic complex ions are then calculated and compared 
with the experimental values. With the exception of the aquo- 
salts, all the ions examined fall within two limits, one of which 
is that given by close tetrahedral packing and the other by vail der 
Waals’s equation. Thus these, like-the organic ions, move with a 
velocity corresponding v/ith the law of Stokes and Einstein. Stereo¬ 
chemical conditions are without influence-, and no difference is 
observed between ions with the co-ordination numbers 4 and 6. In 
many cases, the true volume falls with increasing apparent volume. 

C. H. D. 


The Kammerlingh Games Equation of Condition and 
the Theory of the Capillary Layer. G. Barker ( Zeitsch . 
phi/dkaL Ghent., 1916, 91, 641—675. Compare A., 1915, ii, 614, 
818; 1916, ii, 553).—A theoretical paper, in which the author 
further develops his theory of the capillary layer. It is shown by 
calculation that the theoretical part of the isotherm of Kammer- 
lingli Onnes has a wave' form. If /q and p 2 are respectively the 
densities of liquid and vapour in equilibrium and /x(/q) and jx(/q) 
the values of the- corresponding thermodynamic potentials, then it 
is known that /x(m t ) = a(/>o). The author’s theory then states that 
if between the liquid and vapour phase there is an horizontal 
capillary layer, u(p 1 ) = /jl(/). 2 ) — y.[(/q4- p 2 )/2]. This can be expressed 
as follows: The density of that point on the labile portion of the 
isotherm where the thermodynamic potential has the same value 
as the usual liquid and vapour phase is the mean of the densities 
of the liquid- and vapour. This statement has been proved in the 
case of carbon dioxide, where it is shown that at 0° /x(/q) = 3*2616, 
— 3*3787, and p[(/q -f p*)l 2] = 3*2516; other values are given 
for 10°, 20°. and 30°, all of which, like the above figures, show the 
truth of the statement. Hence;. where the equation of condition 
fulfils'the- relationship n(oi)=pM there also are the conditions of 
the author’s' theory fulfilled. The radius of the smallest particle 
of vapour of carbon dioxide at 20°' is calculated, and the value 
==^'25 millimicrons found; a similar value for the smallest 
drop of lion id at the same temperature is found to be B ltlilh =2 milli¬ 
microns. It has been previously -shown (loc. cit .) that the thick¬ 
ness -ofThe,capillary: layer of carbon dioxide at 20° is £ = 2-5>/h 
y Hence it follows that these two quantities are of the same order. 
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The same quantities have been deduced for 0°, and practically iden¬ 
tical values obtained. If p x and p 2 are the densities of the" liquid 
and vapour phases respectively, and p that of the capillary layer, 
l and S respectively the thickness and radius of the capillary layer, 
then for every curved capillary layer the following relationships 
hold : [> - (p x +p,)/2]/pi - p. 2 => + 5^/24 E and [p T - +j3 2 )/2]/p 1 -p. 2 = 

+ (Ej % + 5^/241?), where p T is the pressure in the long direction 
of the capillary layer and p x and jh the pressures of the homogene¬ 
ous phases. The negative sign applies to liquid drops, and the 
positive sign to vapour bubbles. In the case of a horizontal 
capillary layer, R = co and p x —p 2 , and the equations become 

[/> - (.Pi + Pz ) 1 2] / (Pi - Pa) = o or p = ' Pl + Pi )j 2. 

As a consequence of the author's theory, the pressure in the long 
direction of a capillary layer (horizontal or curved) has the same 
value as the pressure at that point, in the labile part of the theoreti¬ 
cal isotherm where the thermodynamic potential has the same 
value as in the homogeneous phases which the capillary layer sepa¬ 
rates. It is shown by calculations that the Kammerlingh Onnes 
equation of condition confirms this deduction. If in an isothermal 
diagram the pressure (in the long direction) and the specific volume 
of every curved capillary layer are plotted, then the curve drawn 
through these points represents the labile portion of the isotherm 
for the given temperature. J. F. S. 

Osmotic Pressure of Colloids* VI. Osmotic Pressure 
of Gelatin. Wilhelm Biltz, Gunther Bugge, and Ludwig 
Mehlek (. Zeitsch . physikal . Ghent 1916, 91, 705—721. Compare 

A. , 1910, ii, 22, 673; 1911, ii, 702; 1913, i, 593, 832).—The authors 

have determined the osmotic pressure of solutions of nine varieties 
of gelatin, at 20°, at concentrations varying from 0*042% to 
0‘265%. From the osmotic pressure values the molecular weight 
has been calculated, and found to vary from 5500 to 31,000 for the 
different varieties. It is shown that the mineral matter contained 
in the gelatin has no influence on the osmotic pressure. A series 
of gold numbers was determined for the various samples, and a 
series of viscosity measurements "was made fqr 0*05%, 0*10%, and 
0*20% solutions of each variety after the solution had been made 
up twelve hours, twenty-four hours, and seventy-two hours. It is 
shown that, just as in the case of dextrin, the larger the molecular 
weight the better the protective action, and the greater the mole¬ 
cular weight the greater the viscosity. The authors therefore put 
forward as a general rule the statement; That in highly dispersed 
colloids the viscosity increases with increasing size of the particles, 
and the gold number, where such can be determined, decreases with 
increasing size of the particles. In an addendum details are given 
of the osmotic pressure of protein from horse serum. It is shown 
that the molecular weight is about 53,500. J. F. S. 

Solubilities of Liquids in Liquids. Partition of the 

Lower Alcohols between Water and Cotton-seed Oil. 

B. B. Wroth and E. Emmet Reid (J. A mer. Ghent . Soc., 1916, 88, 
2316—2325).—The solubilities of methyl, ethyl, propyl, wobutyl, 
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and -isoamyl alcohols have been determined in cotton-seed oil by 
calculation from the partition-coefficient- between water and cotton¬ 
seed oil. If S a and S b represent respectively the solubilities of the 
alcohol in water and oil, G a and G h the concentrations in the sain© 
two solvents at equilibrium, and k the partition-coefficient, then 
$ a jSi) = 7u = G a l Ob* The values of G a and G b were determined ex¬ 
perimentally, and k calculated, and then either S a or S 1} was experi¬ 
mentally determined. The analysis of the two layers after parti¬ 
tion was effected by means of an interferometer. The following 
values of k were obtained at 25°: methyl alcohol, 103*6: ethyl 
alcohol, 28‘3; propyl alcohol, 6*41; fsobntyl alcohol, 1*70; and 
isoamy! alcohol, 0*47. Methyl alcohol dissolves to the extent of 
4*84 grams in 100 c.c. of cotton-seed oil, ethyl alcohol 2T2 grams 
in 100 c.c. of oil, and propyl, fmbutyl, and iso&myl alcohols are 
soluble in all proportions. On calculating the solubility of methyl 
and ethyl alcohols in water from the above data, the figures 505 and 
600 grams per 100 c.c. are obtained respectively. The authors 
point out that these figures represent ideal solubilities which could 
be realised if water and alcohol were separated by a semipermeable 
membrane through which only the alcohol molecules could pass. 

J. E. S. 

Crystal Stereochemistry. E. Binne ( Zeitsch . anorg. Chem 
1916, 96, [iv], 317—-352).—The representations of crystal structures 
which have been deduced by the X-ray method, such as those put 
forward by W. H. and V. L. Bragg for rock-salt, zinc blende, 
pyrites, and calcspar, are to be regarded as crystal stereochemical 
formula?. The conception of the crystal structure as purely atomic 
is held to be false (compare ISTiggli, A., 1916, ii, 300). Structural 
groups of atoms are clearly discernible, for. instance, in the struc¬ 
tures of calcite and corundum, and physico-chemical considerations 
clearly point to the existence of combination of a rigid character 
between the mathematically-considered distinct particles. The 
number of molecules contained within the unit space-lattice, how¬ 
ever, bears no relation to the molecular complexity of the substance 
in the crystal. A crystal may be built up of similar, similarly orien¬ 
tated atoms, as in diamond; in other cases' the atoms may appear 
in symmetrically distributed groups; or, finally, the structure may 
be partition able into atomic complexes of a molecular character. 
The atomistic, conception of Groth and the molecular theory of 
Bravais can thus be reconciled. 

, The forces of affinity between the atoms' in the crystal can be 
supposed to act along the straight, lines joining neighbouring 
particles, either the whole or a fraction of a valency being directed 
along each line. Thus in zinc blende, a zinc atom is tetrabedrally 
disposed towards four sulphur atoms, and may distribute its two 
valencies equally in the four directions towards these atoms. The 
affinities of the bivalent sulphur atom are similarly split up between 
four: zinc atoms. . In sodium chloride the affinity of each sodium or 
'chlorine atom, may be supposed to be partitioned among six neigh¬ 
bours. A connexion is traceable between such .considerations and 
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Werner’s theory of principal and subsidiary valencies (compare 
Pfeiffer, A., 1916, ii, 228). 

The .Lane diagram is of use in determining the principal zones 
and zone axes of a. crystal structure, and to some extent the sym¬ 
metry, although it only distinguishes eleven of the thirty-two 
classes. It also shows the relation between the forms of a poly¬ 
morphous substance, between isomorphous substances, or between 
morphotropically related substances, such as the monoclinic and 
triclinic felspars. 

The crystalline state is characterised by a three-dimensional 
periodic and straight-line orientation of similar particles, together 
with the capability of an indefinite extension of the striicture, 
according to the same periodicity, in any direction. Amorphous 
substances lack this combination of properties. Liquid crystals 
occupy an intermediate position. Here the intermolecular forces 
are not strong enough to build up a space-lattice structure, but at 
the same time are sufficient to bring about a regular orientation of 
the particles with respect to a molecular axis. E. H. R. 

Constitution and Fundamental Properties of Solids 
and Liquids. I. Solids. Irving Langmuir (J. Amer. Chem . 
Soc., 1916, 38, 2221—2295).—A long, theoretical paper, in which 
the work of Bragg is considered from the point of view of chem¬ 
istry and its relation to the theories of chemical constitution, due 
to "Werner, Stark, J. J. Thomson, and Lewis, and discussed in con¬ 
siderable detail. From the discussion the conclusion is drawn that 
the substances which have been studied by means of their X-ray 
spectra are not representative of compounds in general, since only 
polar compounds were considered. Solid polar compounds are, 
as a rule, built up of atoms bound together bv residual valencies, 
and in these cases the whole crystal must be regarded as a single 
molecule. Solid, non-polar compounds consist, in general, of “ group 
molecules,” in which the atoms are held together by primary valen¬ 
cies. These group molecules are bound together by secondary 
valencies to form a large “ crystal molecule,” which includes the 
whole solid mass. 

There is at present no justification for dividing intermolecular 
or interatomic forces into physical and chemical forces. It is 
better to regard all such forces as strictly chemical. Evaporation, 
condensation, solution, crystallisation, adsorption, surface tension, 
etc., should all be regarded as typical chemical phenomena, and it 
is the object of the present paper to show that these processes can 
be so treated. From a consideration of specific heat, compressibility, 
and coefficient of expansion it is deduced that collisions do not 
occur between the atoms of solids, but that these move about 
equilibrium positions under the influence of both attractive and 
repulsive forces. The time of relaxation ”■ of the atoms of solids 
is calculated approximately from the thermal conductivity, and is 
shown to be of the order 10*“ 7 —10” 14 second. Somewhat similar 
•results are obtained from a calculation based on the rate of eva¬ 
poration in a vacuum. Consequently, the time, required by an 
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atom of a solid to reach thermal equilibrium with the surrounding 
atoms is very small in comparison with the time required to make 
a single oscillation about its equilibrium position. The oscillations 
are thus very strongly damped. Since solid substances are, in 
general,'held together by residual valencies rather than by primary 
valencies, there are few limitations to the number of compounds 
which can exist in the solid state. Most of these compounds do not 
show a composition which could be predicted from the valency 
rules. A discussion is entered into on this point in the case of 
inter metallic compounds, minerals, solid solutions, and glasses. 
From a consideration of compressibility it is deduced that the 
attractive forces between atoms usually reach a maximum intensity 
when the distance between adjacent atoms in solids is increased 
by about 0*6 x IQ- 8 cm., that is, by about 10—30% of the normal 
distance. Since energy must be expended in breaking apart a 
solid, the surfaces of solids must contain more potential energy 
than do the corresponding number of atoms in the interior. Since 
this potential energy is probably electromagnetic energy in the 
field between the atoms, the interatomic forces are more intense 
on the surface than in the interior. This intense surface field of 
force (imsaturated chemical affinity) is one of the causes of the 
phenomena of condensation and adsorption. Because of the small 
time of relaxation and because an atom approaching the surface 
is attracted by many atoms and later is repelled by a few atoms, it 
follows that the surfaces of solids are almost entirely inelastic to 
collisions of molecules impinging on them. As a result, nearly 
every molecule or atom striking a solid surface condenses, no matter 
what the temperature may be. Whilst condensed, it is held to the 
surface by forces similar to those holding solids together (primary 
or secondary valencies). At high temperatures evaporation may 
take place immediately after condensation, blit at lower tempera¬ 
tures the condensed atom or molecule may remain indefinitely. A 
general discussion of sublimation is entered into. It is shown that 
the rate of evaporation, m, of a substance in a high vacuum is 
related to the pressure of the saturated vapour, p, by the expres¬ 
sion m ='(nJ//27ri?T 5 )b Red phosphorus is not in agreement with 
this relationship. 

■ The mechanism of the dissociation of a solid, such as calcium 
carbonate, is discussed. It is shown that when, according to the 
phase rule, separate phases of constant composition are present, the 
reaction must take place at the boundaries of these phases. This 
kinetic interpretation of the phase rule indicates the distinction 
between' reactions in which solid solutions are formed and those 
in which separate phases appear. This theory offers an explana¬ 
tion for the fact that hydrated crystals frequently fail to effloresce 
until scratched, and for the fact that completely dehydrated sub¬ 
stances often absorb moisture with difficulty. 

■ ; Adsorption is 1 a direct consequence of the time lag between the. 
condensation and subsequent evaporation of molecules; the 
adsorbed substance may be held to the surface by either primary or 
residual valenciesj in either case it is better to regard the pheno- 
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mena as entirely chemical in character. A large number of experi¬ 
mental results are given to prove that adsorption is very frequently 
the result of the strongest kind of chemical union (primary 
valency) between the atoms of the adsorbed substance and the 
atoms of the solid. 

It is shown that the action of a typical catalyst poison depends 
on the formation of a very stable film, on© atom thick, over th© 
surface of the catalyst. The chemical activity of a solid surface 
depends on (1) the nature of, (2) the arrangement of, and (3) the 
spacing of the atoms forming the surface layer. There is a very 
close relation between the chemical activity of a surface and the 
electron emission from it. 

A quantitative development of this theory of heterogeneous 
reactions is given, and a law of surface action, analogous to, but 
different from, the law of mass action, is proposed. This theory is 
in accord with, and affords an explanation of, Eeichinstein’s “ Con¬ 
stant Sum Hypothesis. 55 An application of this theory is made in 
the cases of heterogeneous gas reactions and to enzyme action. 

J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids, Radix Althaea© as Protective 
Colloid. A. Gutbier and G. L. Weise (Koltoid Zeitsch 1916, 
19, 177—191. Compare A., 1916, ii, 556).—The preparation and 
general properties of the colloidal solutions obtained by extract¬ 
ing the roots of marsh mallow are described. It is difficult to 
obtain optically clear extracts by filtration, but the addition of 
ethyl acetate is found to be of great assistance in the achievement 
of this result, and this reagent at the same time increases very 
markedly the stability of the solutions. 

The behaviour of the solutions on dialysis, the phenomena of 
ageing, the influence of concentration and of electrolytes on the 
stability are described in detail. In an electrical field, the colloidal 
particles move to the anode, and this phenomenon is independent 
of the previous history of the solution. H. M. D. 

Relation between the Chemical Constitution of Organic 
Compounds and their Capacity to Coagulate Acid Gold 
Hydrosols. John A. Gann [Roll, Chem . Beihefte, 1916, 8, 
251—298).—The coagulating capacity of a large number of sub¬ 
stances has been examined by measuring the “ gold number/ 5 the 
substances investigated including albumoses, peptones, poly¬ 
peptides, dyes, alkaloids, amines, and various heterocyclic com¬ 
pounds. 

The results obtained show that the coagulating capacity of these 
nitrogen compounds depends on the presence of basic nitrogen 
groups, but that, apart from this, it varies considerably with the 
constitution of the substance. The auxochromic hydroxyl group 
increases the activity, although its effect is less marked than that 
of the amino-group. Certain configurations, such as those peculiar 
to the azines, thioazines, oxazines, and acridine derivatives also 
increase the coagulating activity, whilst chromophoric groups have 
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the opposite effect, and this is the more pronounced the more 
strongly acid the chromophoric group is. ' The less active a sub¬ 
stance is found to be, the greater is the effect which is produced 
by the introduction of a new. group. 

With certain exceptions, the gold number for a particular sub¬ 
stance is almost independent of the concentration of the coagulant. 
It varies, however, to some extent with the degree of dispersity, 
the concentration, and the acidity or alkalinity of the gold solution. 

The coagulation process is in most cases to be regarded as 
brought about by ions, although in the case of the albumins it may 
be due to the mutual interaction of oppositely charged colloidal 
particles. The behaviour of gelatin shows that it may act either 
as a protective colloid or as a coagulant, and the actual results 
which have been obtained with this substance are discussed in 
detail with special reference to its amphoteric character. 

H. M. D. 

Tiie Phenomena of L1 Clot 1 ’ Formation. IV. The Diphasic 
Erosive Action of Salts on the Chelate Gel. S. B. Schryver 
and Mary Hewlett (Proc. Roy . Soc., 1916, [B] } 89, 361—372. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 448).—The erosive action of salts on the 
cholate gel containing added salts was investigated. If the concen¬ 
tration of the salts in the eroding solution are plotted as abscissae 
and the amount of erosion as ordinates, a curve of diphasic 
character is obtained. The amount of erosion increases with 
increasing concentration to a maximum, after which it diminishes 
to a minimum; with further increase in concentration, the erosion 
increases continuously. The jDortion of the curve between the two 
minimal points is designated the “zone of instability.” The 
breadth of this zone, and the amount of erosion within it, are func¬ 
tions of the amount of salt added to the gel. The amount of erosion 
and the breadth of the “' zone of instability'” vary with different 
eroding salts. The order of the action of chlorides is as follows: 
LiCr>NaCl (generally) >>MgCl 2 >-KCL This is the order of their 
action in increasing the permeability of vegetable cells. The action 
of sodium salts of organic acids was also investigated, and in all 
cases the general form of the curves was the same (diphasic). The 
antagonistic action of calcium salts was also examined, and it was 
found that relatively more calcium was necessary to antagonise 
the erosive action in the “zone of instability” than in higher con¬ 
centration. The various physicochemical factors involved are dis¬ 
cussed by the authors, and also the bearing of the results on certain 
biological problems. . S. B. 8. 

Fibrin and its Relationship to Certain Questions in 
Biology and the Chemistry of Colloids. X. The Two 
Kinds of Fibrin Sols and their Relations to the Concep¬ 
tions of Colloidal Solutions. E. Hekma {Biochem . Zeitsch 
1916, 77, 249—256).—Attention is directed to the distinction 
between the two kinds of sols, one of which is formed from, solid 
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fibrin particles in the very finest state of subdivision which exist 
without water of imbibition, whilst the other is formed from par¬ 
ticles of semi-fluid form with water of imbibition, -which is taken up 
by fibrin in the presence of alkalis and acids. S. B. S. 

Fibrin in its Relationship to Certain Questions in 
Biology and the Chemistry of Colloids. XI. The Three 
Kinds of Fibrin Gels. E. Hekma (. Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 
256—267).—A discussion of the processes of gel formation. 

S. B. S. 

The Law of Reaction Velocity and of Equilibrium in 
Gases. Tiae Additivity of C u -gJR. Mew Determinations 
oi the Integration Constants and of the Molecular 
Diameter. Max Tbautz {Zeitsch . cvnorg . Chem 1916, 9b, 1—28, 
Compare A., 1914, ii, 457; 1916, ii, 304).—It is assumed that when 
two molecules collide in an ideal gas, either the collision lasts only 
for a very short time, when no result is produced, or else it lasts 
for a time comparable with that between the collisions, in which 
case a chemical reaction takes place. Starting from the usual 
assumptions of thermodynamics and of the theory of gases, together 
with the author’s principle of the additivity of the internal atomic 
heats, it is possible to calculate the integration constants of gas 
reactions and to compare them with the experimental values. All 
reactions in gases may be regarded as of the first or second order, 
all reactions of apparently higher order being regarded as due to 
successive collisions of pairs of molecules. 

These considerations are applied to all the gas reactions of which 
the velocities have been determined. The constant K is found 
to have an average value of 10 12 mols. per c.c. per second, but the 
values for different reactions given vary between 2*5 x IQ 11 and 
1G 1G . The heat of activation, q Q , is also found to be constant. 
For the case of nitrosyl chloride, the molecular diameter is calcu¬ 
lated to be 3*45 x XQ~ 8 cm. G. H. D. 

The Velocity of Hydration of Metaphosphoric Acid. II. 
D. Balareff ( Zeitsch , anorg. Chem., 1916, 96, 99—107. Compare 
A., 1911, ii, 974).—The molecular weight of orthophosphoric acid 
in dilute glacial acetic acid solution corresponds with the simplest 
formula. The hydration of metaphosphoric acid is affected by the 
presence of either acetic or sulphuric acid in the solution, and 
the results suggest that the unimolecular acid has the greater 
velocity of hydration. The meta-acid is rapidly hydrated by dis¬ 
solving in concentrated hydrochloric or nitric acid. The course 
of the reaction when phosphoric oxide is dissolved in water has 
been followed by titration with sodium hydroxide, using methyl- 
orange and phenolphthalein as indicators. Only the meta-acid is 
obtained in ice-cooled water. The results obtained in previous 
papers are summarised. C. H. D. 
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The Reaction of both the Ions and the Non-ionised 
Forms o! Acids, Rases, and Salts : the Reaction of Methyl 
Iodide with Sodium, Potassium, and Lithium Ethoxides 
at 0\ Bessie M. Brown and S. E Agree (J. Amer . Ghem. Soc 
1316, 38, 2145—2156. Compare Robertson, A., 1315, ii, 406, 
681 / Taylor and Acree, A., 1916, ii, 423).—A study of the rates of 
reaction between methyl iodide and sodium, potassium, and 
lithium ethoxides at 0°, the concentrations of the ethoxides vary¬ 
ing between N/l and N/32. The activity, K i} of unit concentra¬ 
tions of the ethoxicle ion, calculated from the data obtained, was 
the same whichever ethoxide was used, and the average value was 
0*0051 at 0°. The value, K m for the non-ionised molecule varied 
with the ethoxide, being about 0*0030 for sodium ethoxide, 0*0034 
for potassium ethoxide, and 0*0020 for lithium ethoxide. The 
solutions used being concentrated, the values obtained will need 
to be corrected later for the various physical constants, such as 
viscosity, specific gravity, etc., which are modified by the different 
substances present. The results obtained support the general 
theory as to the activity of both the ions and the non-ionised 
portion of acids, bases, and salts. W. G. 

The Hydrolysis of Hexahy dropy rimidine. ' Gerald E. K. 
Branch (/. A?ner. Ghem . Soc. 9 1916, 38, 2466—2474. Compare 
Titherley and Branch, T., 1913, 103, 330).—In the first part of 
the paper the author discusses the effect of the hydrogen ion on 
additive reactions of an allelotropic mixture, which involves a tauto¬ 
meric shift about a nitrogen atom, and points out that in such 
cases the hydrogen ion may be expected to act as a negative 
catalyst. The rate of hydrolysis of hexahydropyrimidine was 
measured at two different temperatures and with varying hydrogen- 
ion concentrations, the results obtained being in agreement with 
the theory. The reaction was found to have a high temperature- 
coefficient, the mean values of K 2 found being 3*67.10~ 3 at 25° 
and 1*46.10~ 3 at 18*4°. Alcohol increased the rate of hydrolysis 
of hexahydropyrimidine. At low concentrations, sodium chloride 
increased the rate of this reaction, but at higher concentrations it 
acted as a negative catalyst. W. G. 

A Period of Induction in the Dehydration of some 
Crystalline Hydrates, William Norman Rae (T., 1916, 109, 
1229—X236).—The rat© of dehydration of crystals of copper 
sulphate pent ally dr ate has been investigated with the object of 
determining the cause of the induction period which is associated 
with the process. Mechanical stirring of the finely powdered 
crystals increases the initial rate of dehydration, and inoculation 
. with crystals: of the trihydrate produces the ' same effect. In the 
later stages, the progress of’ the dehydration is' in approximate 
agreement with the equation for a imimolecular reaction. 

• ' ' The' results obtained in respect, of the initial period suggest a 
■ close'analogy with the behaviour of supersaturated solutions, and 
if this view is correct, it may be that the induction period is to 
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be referred to the relatively high vapour pressure of very small 
particles of copper sulphate trihydrate as compared with the 
vapour pressure of larger particles. By taking into account the 
influence of the size of the particles on the vapour pressure of the 
lower hydrate, it is unnecessary to assume the intermediate forma¬ 
tion of an unstable amorphous form, a view advanced by Partington 
(T., 1911, 99, 466) to account for his observations on the variation 
in the vapour pressure of crystalline hydrates. H. M. D. 

Saponification of some Esters of Pyrroiediearboxylic 
Acid at 50°. G. Korschxjn and A. Gounder & (jEWZ. Sqc. chim 1916, 
[iv], 19, 366—392; J. Russ . Phys. Ghent, Soc. } 1916, 48, 637—667). 
—A continuation of previous work (compare A., 1916, i, 606; 
ii, 525). Starting with ethyl 2:5-dimethylpyrrole-3:4-dicarb- 
oxvlate, the authors have examined the effect of introducing a 
methyl group into position 1, and then substituting this in turn 
by an amino-, a carbamide-, and a phenyl group on the rate of 
saponification of the first and second carbethoxy-groups by 
potassium hydroxide at 50°. The saponification constant for each 
group is given in each case, but as the concentrations of alkali 
used vary, these cannot be tabulated. The introduction of the 
methyl group into position 1 increases the ease of saponification 
of the first carb ethoxy-group of the di-ester. The introduction of 
the amino-group into position 1 renders it more difficult to saponify 
the monoethyl ester than in the case of either the trimethyl- or 
the dimethyl-pyrroledicarhoxylie acid too no ethyl ester. The results 
obtained when a carbamido-group is introduced into position, are 
difficult to interpret, and require further work to be done with 
the di-ester. The results obtained with a phenyl group in posi¬ 
tion 1 are unsatisfactory, owing to the instability of the monoethyl 
ester of 1-phenyl-2 :5-dimethylpyrrole-3 :4-dicarboxylic acid. 

Determinations were also made in the cases of diethyl 2:5-di- 
phenvlpyrrole - 3 : 4 - dicarboxylaie, diethyl 2 :4-dimethylpyrrole- 
3:5-dicarboxylate, and 3-carbethoxy-2 : 4-dimethylpyrrole-5~carb- 
oxvlic acid. W. G. 

Dissociation of Salicylic Acid. J. A. Christiansen (Zeitsch, 
physikdl . Chem 1916, 91, 701—704. Compare Bauer and 
Orthner, A., 1916, ii, 232).—The author has repeated the experi¬ 
ments of Bauer and Orthner on the dissociation of salicylic acid. 
It is shown that at 203° salicylic acid is completely dissociated, 
whereas it had previously been stated by Bauer and Orthner that 
the reaction only occurred to the extent of 25%* at this tempera¬ 
ture. The present author is of the opinion that the low result is 
due to- the shortness of duration of the experiments. J. F. S. 

Catalysis of Hydrogen and Oxygen Mixtures ■ at the 
Ordinary Temperature by Moistened Contact Substances. 
K. A. Hofmann and Half Ebert (Ben, 1916, 49, 2369—2389).— 
A summary of some experiments on the union of hydrogen with 
oxygen in the presence of various contact catalysts is given. Most 
of the conclusions have been given before in many other papers 
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by one of the authors in recent years, and have been embodied in 
his method for estimating hydrogen (see A., 1916, ii, 636). The 
points of particular interest may be stated again. 

The catalysis of the union of hydrogen with oxygen at metallic 
surfaces is an electromotive process, and the reaction is comparable 
with that in the gas chain of a Groves's cell. Oxygen takes a 
much longer time to acquire the necessary potential than hydrogen 
does at platinum, iridium, or palladium surfaces, and the combina¬ 
tion of hydrogen with oxygen in a mixture can therefor© be 
accelerated by a preliminary loading of the contact substance with 
oxygen. The oxidation-potential of oxygen is higher in an acid 
medium than in an alkaline or neutral one. 

It is particularly emphasised that it is not sufficient to 
“ activate ” one reagent in order to accelerate a reaction. Each 
participant must be activated. For this purpose, combinations of 
catalysts must be used, the most powerful in the case of hydrogen 
and oxygen being palladium and small quantities of most finely 
divided palladium in the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate. 
The addition of hydrogen or oxygen “ carriers ” is not advisable, as 
they will so reduce the potential of the oxygen or the hydrogen, 
as the case may be, that their influence may be more than nullified. 

J. 0. W. 

The Dual Theory of Acid Catalysis. A Comparison of 
the Activities of certain Strong Acids. Harry Medforth 
Dawson and Thomas William Crann (T., 1916, 109, 1262—1277. 
Compare T., 1913, 103, 2135; 1915, 107, 1426).—With a view 
to the further examination of the dual theory of acid catalysis, 
measurements have been made of the rate of isomeric change of 
acetone under the catalytic influence of liydrobromic, trichloro¬ 
acetic, triclilorobutyric, and p-toluenesulphonic acids at different 
concentrations. 

The velocity-coefficients of the ionised acid, & K , and the noil- 
ionised acid, & M , are derived from the equations & k = Fi( 1~ a :1 )~ 
F 2 (l — cco)/a 1 — a.-, and /%= Fbcq — F J a 2 / a i “ in which V 1 and H> 
are the equivalent velocities of the reaction, and cq and a 2 the 
corresponding degrees of ionisation of the acid. The a-values 
required were obtained from conductivity data. 

The weighted mean values of Jc n and are employed to calcu¬ 
late the velocities of reaction, and the results are shown to be in 
satisfactory agreement with the measured velocities, thus affording 
further evidence in favour of the dual activity of the acids. 

The ratio ^ M /X* K is in all cases greater than unity, .and this 
shows that the acid is more active in the non-ionised condition, a 
result previously obtained for hydrochloric acid. On the assump¬ 
tion that a — , the value of the, ratio decreases in the order 

hydrochloric, liydrobromic,; trichloroacetic, p-toluenesulphonic, and 
triehlorobutyric acids. For triclilorobutyric acid, h M jh^ is nearly 
. equal to ' unity, and it follows that the catalytic activity of this 
-..acid, as determined solely by the concentration and is independent 
. of the degree of ionisation.' 
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When the k M / k K values are compared with those obtained by 
other observers in experiments on the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate 
and sucrose, very considerable differences are found in the case 
of trichloroacetic and trichlorohutyric acids. For the latter acid, 
the two values of /c M //c H are approximately as 20 :1, and it would 
therefore seem that the magnitude of the ratio varies according 
to the nature of the catalysed reaction. 

Incidentally, it is shown that the dual hypothesis is in harmony 
with Arrhenius’s equation, ^ = ^ H ca4-7«; / M (ca) 2 , so* long as weak 
acids are in question. 

The fact that the catalytic activity of the strong acids, as 
measured by the equivalent velocity, V, may be represented by 
the equation V=V 0 + a £/c, hi which V Q is the velocity for c = 0 
and a is a constant (Snethlage, A., 1915, ii, 615, 825), is shown 
to be a consequence of the dual hypothesis, and is to he attributed 
to the circumstance that the conductivity varies with the con¬ 
centration of the acid in fairly close agreement with Kohlrausch’s 
equation, A = -h%/c. H. M. D. 

The Atomic Weights. O. D. Ciiwolson (Bull. Acad. Imp. 
Sci. Petrograd , 1915, 1841—1852).—A theoretical paper in which 
the author considers how near the atomic weights of the elements 
approach to some multiple of four (atomic weight of helium). By 
arranging the numbers under differing groups, allowing for possible 
errors in the values used (Landolt's tables, 1912) the author arrives 
at the view that the atomic weights are considerably condensed 
around numbers of the type 4w, and that the number of values 
coming between 4??- and to —2 considerably exceeds those coming 
between 4 n and 4?i + 2. W. 6. 

The Law of the Periodicity of the Elements, and the 
Natural Periodic System. S. Silbermann (Ber., 1916, 49, 
2219—2222).—In connexion with the larger question of the “Crea¬ 
tion, and the origin of energy and matter,” the author has 
developed the idea that the inert gases are the parent substances 
of all the elements. He regards argon as a mixture of a gas with 
the atomic weight 36*4 and another with the weight 153. If the 
elements are grouped in the order of their atomic weights in 
periods from one amphoteric element to the next (H to Li, 61 to 
Mg, A1 to Sc, Ti to Yt, Zr to Ce, Pr to Tm, Yb to U),.each period 
will be found to contain an inert gas, including the unknown gas 
with atomic weight 153. The weights can be so plotted that the 
inert gases fall on a vertical line, when the other elements ■will 
fall on parallel straight lines which cross this. Immediately to 
the left of the line will be found the most electronegative elements, 
to the right the electropositive, and these characteristics will be 
found to become less and less pronounced the more remote fLe 
element is from the line. Connecting elements of one chemical 
family.by other lines, it becomes apparent'that the most perfect 
''agreement among the elements of a particular family is when .the 
connecting' line' approaches more nearly to a 'Straight line parallel 
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to th© inert gai line. A diagram winch embodies these features 
is given. J. C. W. 

Molecular Weight Determinations in Bromine by the 
Air-current Method. Robert Wright (T., 1916, 109, 

1134—1139). —The vapour pressures of pure bromine and of 
bromine containing foreign substances dissolved in it are measured 
at the same temperature by the air-current method. The 
apparatus was designed so that the bromine vapour can only come 
into contact with glass and the absorbing solution. Molecular 
weights calculated from the Raoult equation gave for bromoform, 
antimony tribromide, stannic bromide, and iodine monobromide 
values corresponding with the empirical formulae. The value for 
sulphur shows that it is present in the form of diatomic molecules. 

H. M. D. 

The “Cyclic Theory” of the Constitution of Complex 
inorganic Compounds: A Criticism. Eustace Ebenezer 
Turner (T., 1916, 109, 1130—1134).—A criticism of Friend's views 
on valency (T., 1908, 93, 260, 1006). H. M. D. 

Double Bond and the Electron Theory. L. Spiegel 
(■ Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 78, 313).—A claim for priority. 

S. B. S. 

Mew Application of the Bunsen Valve. Alan Leighton 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem 1916, 8, 1037—1038).—A Bunsen valve may 
be inserted in the tube connecting a water-pump with a vessel from 
which the air is being exhausted; any back-flow of water from the 
pump to the vessel, due to accidental decrease in the water pres¬ 
sure, is thus prevented. Thick-walled caoutchouc tubing should he 
used in constructing the valve or the modification of the Bunsen 
valve described by Kreider (A., 1896, ii, 161) may be employed. 

W. P. S. 

An Electrically Heated Vacuum Desiccator. T. Brailsford 
Robertson and Carl L. A. Schmidt (J. Biol . Chem., 1916, 27, 
429—431).—The apparatus consists of a double-walled copper 
chamber maintained at the desired temperature by electrical heat¬ 
ing elements, for a description of which the original paper must he 
consulted. jj. b. 

Simple Mercury [Sealed Ether Still. O. C. Smith and 
D. G. Morgan (/. Ind L Eng. Chem., 1916, 8, 1039).—The distilla¬ 
tion flask is closed by a cork, which is inserted so that its upper 
surface is a short distance below the top of the neck. This cork 
carries a short piece of glass tubing, over the top of which is fitted 
the end of the condenser. Mercury is now poured into the neck 
of the flask until the space above the cork is filled. A flask simi¬ 
larly fitted serves as the receiver, but the cork closing this flask 
carries a second tube, which is connected with a reflux apparatus to 
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prevent loss of ether vapour. The distillation flask is heated by an 
ordinary electric bulb fitted below a tripod supporting the flask, 
and is surrounded by a metal shield. W. P. S. 


inorganic Chemistry, 


Apparatus for the Recovery of Bromine, C. H. Collings 
( [Chem . News , 1916, 114, 259—260).—Waste liquors from estima¬ 
tions of urea by the hypobromit© method are collected, and 
measured quantities are decomposed by hydrochloric acid in a suit¬ 
able bottle; the liberated bromine is absorbed in a vessel contain¬ 
ing sodium hydroxide solution, and sodium hypobromit© is thus 
re-formed. A current of air, passed previously through sodium 
hydroxide solution, is drawn through the apparatus to carry over 
the bromine vapour, tapped funnels are provided for introducing 
more waste liquor and sodium hydroxide respectively, and the bottle 
and absorption apparatus are fitted with siphons for drawing off 
their contents when necessary. • W. P. S. 

Colloidal Iodine. H. Bordier and G. Roy (ConipL rend., 
1916, 163, 567—569. Compare A., 1916, i, 630, ii, 547).—Ultra- 
microscopic examination confirms the view (Joe. cit .) that iodine in 
pure water is in a colloidal state, but in the form of granules too 
small to be seen even with an ultramicroscope. If, however, it is 
prepared in the form of a protected colloid in the presence of a 
suitable proportion of gelatin, these very minute granules unite to 
form particles larger enough to be visible under an ultramicroscope. 
If this pseudo-solution is submitted in a IS-tube to a potential 
difference of 62 volts, it is sharply concentrated at the side of the 
positive electrode 1 , the discharge of the particles is complete, and 
the iodine is obtained in crystalline form. In the presence of a 
small quantity of sodium thiosulphate the discharge is not com¬ 
plete, and there is simply coagulation. W, G. 

The Electrolytic Preparation of Hydroxylamine Hydro¬ 
chloride. E. P. Schoch and R. H. Pritchett (/. Amer. Chem. 
Soc 1916, 38, 2042—2044).—The method is designed for prepar¬ 
ing hydroxylamine hydrochloride on a large scale. The apparatus 
used is identical with that of Tafel (compare A., 1902, ii, 559), 
except that the anode used is a lead pipe or rod about 1 inch in 
diameter instead of the graphite rod used by him. The cathode 
compartment is filled with a mixture of three volumes of water 
to one volume of hydrochloric acid (D 1*20). The anode liquid 
is cooled by causing it to circulate continually through a lead 
pipe coil immersed in the freezing mixture used to cool the cathode 
liquid. The current used is 50 amperes at 25 volts, and the 
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nitric acid (D 1*4) mixed with one volume of water is run into 
the cathode compartment at the rate of 30 c.c. per hour, the addi¬ 
tion being allowed to proceed for two and a-lialf hours. The 
cathode liquid is concentrated in a vacuum on a water-bath, and 
the hydroxylamine hydrochloride freed from ammonium chloride by 
crystallisation from alcohol. '"'w W. G. 

i© lt Supposed ?? Importance of Nitrous Acid 'in the 
For^^fen of Hy dr azoic Acid by the Oxidation of Hydrazine. 
Fritz S JZ eitsch , anorrj . Chem ., 1916, 96, 75 — 80. Compare 
A., 1914, ii, reply to Browne and Overman (A., 1916, ii, 

245). The authornftfijjtaiiis his view as to the mechanism 
oxidation of hydrazinewSttl ^ le intermediate formation of nitron.. 1, 
acid. ” ' C. H. D. 

The System Phosphorus Til Light of .the Theory of 
Allotropy, A. Emits and S. u^Bokhorst (Zeitsch, physikctl. 
Chem 1916, 91, 756—757. Compaq. A., 1916, ii, 317).—An 
addendum to the previous paper. It is that the sublimation 

temperature of violet phosphorus is 690'9 o ,^ISg|g^ J. F. S. 

The Basicity of Hypophosphoric Acid. Muller 

(Zeitsch. anorg . Chem 1916, 96, 29—63).—In order t^^etermine 
whether hypophosphoric acid has the single or double form^a, the 
hydrogen-ion concentration in solutions of the salts Na 2 Pu^SSLO 
and NaHP0 3 ,3H 2 0 has been determined, alizarin-yellow, metlry 
red, and p-nitrophenol being used .as indicators. The salts may be 
estimated by oxidation with nitric acid, followed by ignition, 
NaHP0 3 being converted into NaP0 3 and Na 2 PO s into Na 4 P 2 Q 7 . 
In this way the equilibrium in the system Na 2 0-P 2 G 4 -H 2 0 has 
been examined, the following four salts being found to exist at 
30°: NagPO^SHoO, Na 3 H(P0 3 ) 2 ,9H 2 0, NaHPO s ,3H a O, and 
NaH a (POo).-*,2HoO, whilst the two salts Na 3 H 5 (P0 3 ) 4 and 
Na 6 H 8 (PO s ) 4 ,20I1 oO may also have a limited range of existence. 
These formulae do not prove that the acid has the double formula 
H 4 P 2 0 6 , as they may possibly be associated compounds of the salts 
with the acid and with one another. The solubility curves of the 
first three salts mentioned above have been determined exactly. 

Guanidinium liypophosphate (Eosenheim and Pinsker, A., 1910, 
ii, 708) has the composition (CH 3 N 3 ) 2 P0 3 ,H 2 0. Sodium molybdo- 
hypophosphate (Parravano and Marini, A., 1906, ii, 744) has the 
composition Na 2 [P(Mo 2 0 7 ) 3 ],8H 2 0. Hexa-amminocobaltic salts yield 
a characteristic salt, [Co(NH 3 ) G ]NaP 2 Q e ,3H 2 0, which crystallises 
from hot concentrated solutions in brown, glistening scales. There 
is no complete analogy between hypophosphoric and pyrophosphoric 
acids. ' C. H. D. 


Simultaneous Separation of Two Forms of Silicic 
Acid from the same Silicate. Gustav Tschermak 
(Chem. Zentr., 1916, ii, 302; from Sitmngsber . K. A had. TFm. 
Vienna, 1916, 125).—Dilute mineral acids decompose forster- 
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ite, Mg 2 Si0 4 , yielding the sol of ortliosilicic acid, whereas the most 
concentrated acids give a precipitate of nietasilicic acid; with 
mineral acids of medium concentration, the two -silicic acids are 
formed simultaneously. Similar silicates which have so far been 
investigated (FeoSi0 4 , MgCaSi0 4 , Zn 2 Si0 4 ) yielded only the ortho- 
acid. The atomic volume of forsterite is less than that of the 
remaining silicates; hence, in addition to the chemical energy, a 
volume energy is available for the formation of ortliosilicic acid 
from forsterite, which is much greater than that available for the 
formation of the meta-acid from the same silicate. Lievrite, 
FeHFe 2 CaSio0 9 , resembles forsterite in its behaviour towards acids, 
and yields both forms of silicic acid when treated with mineral 
acid of medium concentration. Tlx© atomic volume of lievrite is 
identical with that of forsterite, and, further, a corresponding 
atomic net can be constructed in which the space relationships of 
the observed crystal dimensions are analogous. In doubtful cases 
the behaviour towards dilute acid deads to the recognition of that 
silicic acid from which the silicate is theoretically derived. H. W. 

Concentration of Radium in Carnotite Ores, Albert 
G. Loomis and Herman Schlundt (J. Ind. Eng. Chem 1916, 8, 
990—996).—A low-grade American carnotite ore was digested with 
sulphuric acid at 250—300° for thirty minutes, the mass then 
treated with a large volume of water, and the insoluble portion 
subjected to differential sedimentation. Practically all the vana¬ 
dium and uranium compounds present were dissolved, whilst the 
fine sands contained 87% of the radium, the concentration of the 
latter in the sands being from twenty to twenty-eight times more 
than it was in the ore. A similar separation and concentration 
of the radium was effected by fusing the ore with sodium hydrogen 
sulphate or with salt-cake; digestion with sulphurous acid at the 
ordinary temperature and differential sedimentation of the products 
yielded a - sand containing 85% of the radium at a concentration 
of ten to twelve times that of the ore. By digesting these concen¬ 
trates with sulphuric acid, or by fusing them with a mixture of 
potassium and sodium carbonates, a residue of crude sulphates was 
obtained containing 80% of the radium at a concentration varying 
from 150 to 300 times that of the ore. A few experiments were 
made to ascertain whether treatment of carnotite with chlorine 
water or carbon dioxide effected, a selective extraction of the 
radium, but the results obtained were not very promising. The 
radium content of the tailings obtained by treating the ore with 
sulphuric acid or sodium hydrogen sulphate was estimated by the 
emanation method and found to exceed the values obtained by com¬ 
parison of the radiation from equal areas of ore and tailings; it is 
suggested that, in the latter method, comparisons should he made 
against standardised tailings instead of ore. ' ' W. P. S. 

Ammoniiim Silicate. Egbert Schwarz (Ber 1916, 49, 
2358—2364).—Evidence of the existence of ammonium silicate is 
given. .The solubility of silicic acid in ammonia .solutions depends 
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on the concentration of ammonia., the temperature, and the water 
content and physical form of the acid. The solubility of the 
hydrate, 3Si0 2 ,H 2 0, in 3A-ammonia at 18° reaches a maximum in 
about two hundred hours, corresponding with about one-fiftieth of 
the amount of acid required to form a metasilicate; in lOiY-am- 
mania at 100° the solubility after one hour reaches 84*3%; in 
2A-ammonia at 100° the hydrate dissolves to the extent of 55*7%, 
ignited precipitated silica to the extent of 24*4%, both in one hour, 
whilst finely powdered quartz only loses 2*7% of its weight in a 
day. Solutions obtained in the hot way have the appearance of 
colloidal solutions, but the cold preparations are clear. Inasmuch 
as the conductivity of the ammonia solution rises with time (in 
the case of the hydrate, with negative acceleration: in the case of 
the anhydride, with positive acceleration during the first one hun¬ 
dred hours), the formation of a true ammonium silicate seems to be 
certain. 

Although the salt cannot well he isolated, the nearly related 
teiraethylammoriium silicate , (NEt 4 ) 2 Si0 3 , can he obtained as a 
hygroscopic, amorphous powder by heating the silicic acid hydrate 
with 10% tefcraeth y 1 ammonium hydroxide in a sealed tube at 80°. 

J. C. W. 

Tii© Chromates of Silver and the Solid Solutions with 
Nitrates. Fritz Kohler ( Zeitsch. anorg. Chem 1916, 96, 
207—216),—The properties of silver chromate differ widely with 
the method of preparation, and contradictory descriptions are 
therefore found in the literature. In the rhythmical precipitation 
of silver chromate by means of ammonium bichromate (A., 1916, 
ii, 554) the small crystals of ammonium nitrate which also separate 
rhythmically are coloured by silver chromate, being yellowish-green 
to red, according to the concentration. Similar coloured crystals 
are obtained when a solution of ammonium nitrate containing a 
little ammonium dichromate is mixed with a drop of silver nitrate 
and allowed to evaporate on a glass slide. Exactly similar crystals 
are obtained when potassium dichromate is used. 

Both silver chromate and dichromate can take small quantities of 
ammonium or potassium nitrate into solid solution. The colour 
of pure silver chromate is always greenish-black, and the red sub¬ 
stance, supposed to be a separate modification, is a mixture of silver 
chromate and the solid solutions with nitrates, C. H. D, 

Vanadates of Gltxcinixm* Paul H. M.-P. Brinton ( J . Amer . 
Ghem n Soc,, 1916, 38, 2361—2366).—The author shows that the 
products obtained by the addition of solutions of soluble vanadates 
to solutions of glucinum salts are mixtures of variable composition, 
and not definite salts. The compound glucinum metavanadate, 
Be(VO 3 ) 2 ,4H 2 0, has been obtained by boiling equimolecular quan¬ 
tities of glucinum hydroxide and vanadium pentoxide with water 
for, about an hour; the solution was filtered and concentrated to 
about 40 c.c., which usually yielded an orange-red syrup. This, 
while hot, was poured into a large volume of 95% alcohol, when a 
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copious deposit of yellow particles was produced, which in twenty- 
four hours had settled to a thick layer of yellow crystals. Viewed 
under the microscope, these were seen to be yellow, waxy plates. 
The crystals are isometric, being cubes modified by the octahedron. 
Glucinum metavanadate is sparingly soluble in cold water, 1 per 
1000, but readily so in hot water, and lias a strong tendency 
to supersaturate. It is practically insoluble in chloroform, ether, 
or absolute alcohol, but is soluble in pyridine to about the same 
extent as in water. The crystals have D 2'273, and lose the whole 
of their water of crystallisation over sulphuric acid. J. F. S. 

The Atomic Weight of Lead. W. (Echsner de Conxnck 
and Gerard ( Convpt . rend 1916, 183, 514—515),—The lead used 
was carefully purified by treatment with acids, and from it a 
sample of pure anhydrous lead nitrate was prepared. A weighed 
quantity of this was ignited, and the lead oxide left was weighed. 
The mean value for the atomic weight of lead obtained from four 
such determinations was 206*98. Using lead obtained from 
uranium minerals, eliminating as far as possible all lead not of 
radioactive origin, the value obtained was 206*71. W, G. 

Arsenates of LeacL II. Equilibrium in the System, 
Fb0-As 2 0 5 -H 2 0. C. C. McDonnell and C. M. Smith (J. Amer. 
Ohem . Sac., .1916, 38, 2366—2369. Compare A., 1916, ii, 620). 
The system Pb0-As 2 0 5 ~H 2 0 has been examined by shaking quanti¬ 
ties of 2 grams of lead hydrogen orthoarsenate, PbHAs0 4 , with 
quantities of 0*0338iT-ammonia solution (90—180 c.c.) for fourteen 
hours at 32°. The solutions were filtered and the filtrate analysed. 
From the results, it is shown that lead orthoarsenate is first pro¬ 
duced, the supernatant liquid remaining constant in composition 
until the conversion is complete, and during this period having the 
composition (NH 4 ) 2 HAs0 4 . After the change is complete, solid 
solutions, varying from lead orthoarsenate to a basic arsenate, are 
produced, beyond which no change occurs. Lead ortho arsenate 
was prepared by treating lead hydrogen orthoarsenate with the 
theoretical amount of N j 10-ammonia. It is an amorphous powder, 
D 15 7*00. ' J. F. S. 

The Action of Ammonium Monosulphide on Mercuric 
Sulphide. A. Christensen ( Ber . Deut. pharm. Ges 1916, 26, 
261—266).—Aqueous solutions of ammonium monosulphide when 
poured on mercuric oxalate, acetate, sulphate, chloride, iodide, or 
other mercuric salt become yellovr in colour, due to the partial libera™ 
tion of sulphur, with formation of ammonium polysulphide. In 
confirmation of this explanation, the author adduces the results of 
an analytical examination of the solution and of the residual solid; 
the latter is found to consist of a mixture of mercuric sulphide 
with free mercury. Yellow mercuric oxide, in particular, imparts 
a yellow colour to ammonium sulphide solution, but the solution 
gradually loses its colour, because the sulphur slowly returns to 
the solid matter, with formation of vermilion. ,' Mercuric cyanide 
vor. cxn. ii, ■ , 2 
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when treated' with ammonium sulphide solution is comparatively 
rapidly converted into vermilion, but the solution throughout 
remains colourless. Mercuric sulphide, already formed, does not 
yield sulphur to ammonium sulphide solution, so that the liberation 
of sulphur must occur during the interaction of the mercuric salt 
and the ammonium sulphide. 

Sodium sulphide resembles ammonium sulphide in giving, with 
mercuric salts, precipitates containing free mercury, although in 
this case the abnormality is less marked. D. F. T. 

Purification and Atomic Weight of Yttrium. B. Smith 
Hopkins and Clarence W. Balke (/. Amtr. Okem, Soc, } 1916, 
38, 2332—2347).—An historical resume of the atomic weight deter¬ 
minations of yttrium from 1873 is given. The authors continue 
the work previously published (A., 1913, ii, 508) on the purifica¬ 
tion of yttrium salts. They examine in the present paper the 
chromate method, the ammonia method, and the nitrite method 
of purification. It is shown that fractional precipitation with 
potassium chromate is capable of removing considerable quantities 
of the other rare earths from yttrium, but it will not remove all 
the erbium or kolmium; fractional precipitation with dilute 
ammonia is tedious and does not produce pure yttria, and fraction¬ 
ation with sodium nitrite is both rapid and effective in freeing 
yttrium from' kolmium and erbium. In examining the methods 
used for the determination of the atomic weight, the authors find 
that the sulphate synthesis method is not trustworthy, since the 
value may be made to vary widely by changing the length of time 
and temperature of Ignition. The hydrates Y 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,8H 2 0 and 
YC1 3 ,6H 3 0 are found to be too variable to permit of their use in 
atomic weight work. The atomic weight of yttrium was deter¬ 
mined from the ratio Y 2 0 3 :2YC1 3 , using material obtained by means 
of the above methods of purification, six different fractions being 
employed. The method was identical with that previously described 
(loc* cit .). As a mean of six determinations, the value Y = SS*9 
was. obtained, the individual experiments varying between 88'80 
and 89*06. “ J. F. S, 

Electrolysis and Purification o! Gallium, Horace S. 
TJhler and Philip E. Browning (Amer. J. Sci 1916, [iv], 42, 
389—398).—An alkaline solution of gallium hydroxide in sodium 
hydroxide, on electrolysis at the ordinary temperature, usually de¬ 
posits gallium as liquid globules on the cathode. The authors find 
that such a solution obtained after the separation of indium (A., 1916, 
ii, 3,30) on electrolysis at 0° by a current of 0*28 amp., X) A «= 0*007 
amp. per sq. cm. and Z? c =6 amp. per sq. cm., deposits the metal 
in black, arborescent forms. The deposition of the “ gallium tree ” 
depends on the alkalinity of the solution and the curvature of the 
surface of the liquid globule. A number of photographs of the 
trees' are reproduced in the paper. The trees are hard, like the 
solid gallium produced In any other manner, and are permanent 
so long as they are kept at a temperature 10° below the melting 
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point. The) 7 are black in colour, although this is chiefly superficial, 
and when cut present the usual silvery lustre of pure gallium. 
When placed in water, gas is slowly evolved, and the metal becomes 
coated with black, grey, and white patches. A separation of 
gallium and indium may be elected (i) by solution of gallium 
hydroxide from the mixed hydroxides by sodium hydroxide ; (ii) by 
crystallisation of the ammonium alums from 70% alcohol; and 
(iii) by crystallisation of the caesium alums. In the last case it is 
shown that a gallium preparation, containing 10% indium, with 
traces of zinc, copper, and lead, was practically pure after ten 
crystallisations. A specimen of electrolytic gallium which con¬ 
tained a trace of zinc was purified by heating the metal in a current 
of dry hydrogen at a dull red heat, when the whole of the zinc 
sublimed. Aperies of photographs of arc spectra of gallium from 
various purifications is given in the paper, together with a list of 
wave-lengths. J* F. S. 

The Formation of Cobalt Aluminate, Cobalt Qrtho- 
siannate, and Rinman’s Green. J. Arvid Hedvall ( Zeitsch . 
anorg. Chem 1916, 96, 71—74. Compare A., 1915, ii, 636).—The 
temperature at which cobaltous oxide begins to react with the 
oxides of aluminium, tin, and zinc varies with the rate at which 
the mixture has been heated previously, being higher the slower 
the heating. Dense cobaltous oxide, prepared from the nitrate, 
gives a higher temperature of reaction than the lighter oxide pre¬ 
pared from the carbonate. For the aluminate, the temperature 
ranges from 925° to 1025°, but in presence of potassium chloride it 
may be as low as 776°. The temperature for cobalt and tin oxides 
is from 1000° to 1075°, not being lowered by potassium chloride. 
Cobalt and zinc oxides react at 790—800°, C. H. D. 

Iso- and Hetero-poly-acids. XIII. The Constitution of 
the Polymolybdates, Poly tungstates and Polyvanadates. 
Arthur Rosenheim [and in part Marianne Piece and Jacob 
Pinsker] ( Zeitsch . anorg . Chem 1916, 96, 139—18L Compare A., 
1916, ii, 334).—-The distinction between water of crystallisation and 
of constitution being difficult, tbe following method has been found 
useful. The salt is gently heated in a boat in a stream of carbon 
dioxide, and the loss of weight determined from time to time, the 
results being plotted. A series of isotherms may thus be obtained, 
by a comparison of which the dehydration may be studied and tbe 
point at which the compound begins to change in chemical proper¬ 
ties observed. 

Sodium paramolybdate has the composition 
^ 51SF a 2 0,l 2 Mo0 s> 38H 2 0. 

The guanidinium salt has the composition 

5(CH G h T s ) 2 C,12Mo0 3 ,4H 2 0. 

The following complex paraxnolyb dates have been obtained: 
(NH 4 ) 3 H 7 [CoMo0 4 ) e 15H 2 0, (NH 4 ) 4 H n [Cu(Mo0 4 ) 6 ],5HoO, 
(NH 4 ) 3 H 7 [Mn(Mo0 4 ) 6 ],3H 2 0, 


2—2 
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(NH 4 ) 3 H 7 [Mg(Mo0 4 ) 6 ],6H 3 0, (NH 4 ) s [Sn(Mo 2 O r ) 6 ],20H,O. All these 
compounds may be regarded as 6-molybdo-aquates 

R 3 H 6 [H 2 (Mo0 4 ) a ]. 

There are also- numerous poly molybdates belonging to other series. 

The alkali paratungstates contain 11H 2 0, but a potassium salt, 
2K 2 0,5W0 3 ,4H 2 0, has also been prepared. This may be free from 
water of crystallisation. The following salts are also described: 

5Z 110 ,12WO s ,35H 9 0, Na 3 H 7 [Ni(WO,) 6 ],12H<A 
“ (NH 4 ) s H 7 [Ni(W6 4 ) c ] 3 7*5H 2 0, 
cobalt salts of varying composition, and 

Na 3 CuH 5 [H 2 (W0 4 ) 6 ],ll*5H 2 0. 

These may be regarded as 6-hexatungsto-aquates. A similar con¬ 
clusion is reached in regard to the poly vanadates. C. H. B. 

New Derivatives of Tungsten. J. Bennett Hill (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soo ,, 1916, 38, 2383—2391).—By the action of sodium 
amalgam on tungsten hexachloride, a compound, W 6 C1 12 ,2TI01,9H 2 0, 
similar to the molybdenum compound, Mo 3 Cl 6 ,HCl,4H 2 0 (Rosen¬ 
heim and Kohn, A., 1910, ii, 300), has been prepared. To prepare 
this compound, considerable quantities of tungsten hexachloride 
were required. This was obtained by the action of chlorine on 
finely divided tungsten in the presence of platinum-black, which is 
shown to be an extremely good catalyst for this reaction. A mix¬ 
ture of 15 grams of tungsten hexachloride and 105 grams of 3% 
sodium amalgam was mixed in an ice-cold mortar, placed in a 
Jena tube, which was closed at one end, and the tube exhausted. 
The reaction immediately took place, and was very violent. After 
heating just to redness, and immediately cooling, the contents of 
the tube were extracted with hydrochloric acid (B 1*08) and 
filtered, when an intense brown solution was obtained. On extract¬ 
ing this solution with ether, a yellow solution was obtained, which 
deposited crystals of the above composition. It forms pale yellow, 
shining needles, which are soluble in alcohol, acetone, acetic acid, 
and alcohol-ether mixtures, but almost insoluble in anhydrous 
ether. It dissolved in water, and the solution, on keeping, 
deposited a yellow compound and then a black compound, both 
being products of hydrolysis. Potassium hydroxide added to the 
solution gave a clear yellow solution, which rapidly darkened, and 
from which weak acids precipitated a black, gelatinous precipitate 
of hydrated W 2 O a , The brown alkaline solution, on keeping for 
twenty-four hours in the air, slowly loses its colour, and when 
treated with weak acids yields a yellow, gelatinous precipitate of 
hydrated W0 2 . J. F. S. 

■ Reduction of Vanadic Acid by Hydriodic Acid. Graham 
Edgar ( J . Amer. Chem. Soc 1916, 38, 2369—2377). — Ditz and 
Bardach (A., 1916, ii, 347) have stated that vanadic acid is reduced 
by hydriodic acid to vanadium trioxide, according to the equation 
Y 2 0 5 +. 4HI = V 2 °3 + 2H 3 0 + 2I 2 . This conclusion is at variance 
with the results of many other workers, and in consequence the' 
author has repeated the experiments of Ditz and Bardach in the 
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absence of air. The method adopted consists in placing the requi¬ 
site amounts of a solution of sodium vanadate* concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid* and a considerable volume of water in a large separ¬ 
ating funnel, which is fitted with a second, small separating funnel 
and a side-tube. A current of hydrogen is passed through the solu¬ 
tion for twenty minutes to remove air. Then a quantity of 5% 
potassium iodide solution is admitted to the mixture, and this is 
followed by 25 c.c. of carbon disulphide, and the whole mixture 
shaken from time to time for about an hour. The carbon 
disulphide solution of iodine is then run off, and a fresh quantity 
of 25 c.c. of carbon disulphide added, and the process repeated. 
The addition and removal of carbon disulphide are continued until 
it becomes impossible to extract any further iodine after several 
hours’ keeping. The combined carbon disulphide solutions are 
then titrated with sodium thiosulphate solution. Prom the experi¬ 
mental results, it is seen that the reduction only proceeds to quadri¬ 
valent vanadium; further, the reduced vanadium solution is blue 
in colour, and not green, as it ought to be if the reduction pro¬ 
ceeds to the tervalent vanadium derivative. The results of Ditz 
and Bardach are attributed to oxidation by air of hydriodic acid, 
and if is shown that this reaction is catalysed by vanadium pent- 
oxide. The mechanism of the reactions between vanadic acid and 
the halogen hydracids, and the influence of various factors on the 
equilibrium, has been discussed. J. P. S, 

Pure Bismuth. F. Mylius and E. Groschuff (Zeiisch. 
anorcf . Ghent ., 1916, 96, 237—264).—The estimation of minute 
quantities of impurities in commercially pure bismuth presents 
special difficulties, as the oxide and sulphide precipitates, which 
are amorphous, retain other metals obstinately. The electrolytic 
method of separation also fails. The basic salts form amorphous 
precipitates, and the best method of separation is found to be the 
crystallisation of the normal nitrate from concentrated nitric acid. 
This is also suitable for the purification of bismuth. The nitrate, if 
already of fair purity, is dissolved in half its weight of 8% nitric 
acid and mixed with an equal weight of the concentrated acid. The 
crystals, -which separate on cooling to 0° or —10°, are washed with 
a little ice-cold nitric acid. All impurities are thus concentrated in 
the mother liquor. The nitrate is converted into oxide by heat, 
and the oxide is then reduced by fusion with potassium cyanide. 
A further purification, if necessary, is effected by melting the metal 
under paraffin and removing the first (purest) crystals by means 
of a glass spoon. 

For the analysis of nominally pure bismuth, 100 grains of the 
metal are dissolved in nitric acid free from chlorine. A first crop 
of crystals of nitrate is deposited on cooling, and two further crops 
may be obtained by evaporating the filtrate. The first and largest 
crop is redissolved in 8% nitric acid and filtered from tin ■ oxide, if 
present.' Addition of concentrated nitric acid then gives crystals 
of bismuth nitrate, which may be regarded as pure. The-later 
crops are purified in the same manner,, and the united 'filtrates will ' 
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yield further crops of colourless crystals, which, however, must he 
tested for lead, which separates with the crystals as soon as the lead 
amounts to 1% of the bismuth present. 

The insoluble residue contains the tin, antimony, arsenic, gold, 
silver compounds, silicate, slags, and carbon. The final mother 
liquor contains silver, copper, arsenic, nickel, and other metals. 
Various samples of bismuth sold as pure contain from 0*03 to 0*25% 
of impurities, Kahlbaum's bismuth of 1914 containing much less 
than 0*01%, copper (0*001) being the only impurity present in 
weighable quantity. 

Purified bismuth melts at 271*0°, and when pressed into wire at 
195° has a specific electrical resistance of 1*20. C. H. D. 

The Action of Oxygen on Ruthenium. A Gxjtbier, G. A. 
Leuchs, H. Wiessmann, and O. Maisch ( Zeitsch . anorg. Ghem., 
1916, 96, 182—206. Compare Gutbier and Ransoboff, A., 1905, 
ii, 534).—Finely powdered ruthenium oxidises rapidly when heated 
in oxygen, the maximum absorption of oxygen corresponding very 
closely with the formula Ru0 2 . The value actually obtained is 
very slightly lower, owing to volatilisation. It is independent of 
temperature between 700° and 1000°, although the rate of oxidation 
varies considerably. The formation of the volatile tetroxide begins 
at 600° and then increases rapidly, being 4000 times as great at 
1200° as at 700°. Crystals of the dioxide are observed in the 
sublimate. 

Metallic ruthenium is rendered more compact by heating at 800°. 
Previous heating at a high temperature in hydrogen reduces the 
velocity of oxidation. C. H. D. 
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Modification of the Gravimetric Estimation of Chlorine 
and* Silver. Ernst Murmann ( Client . Zentr 1916, ii, 427; 
from Osterr. Ghent . Zeit., [ii], 19, 115).—In the estimation of 
chlorine and silver the author recommends the reduction of the 
silver by addition of ash-free paper pulp before or after precipita¬ 
tion. After ignition of the filter and precipitate, the silver remains 
in the spongy, metallic condition, and can readily be tested for 
purity. Experiments show it to he free from silver chloride, 

' A ' H. W. 

1 Direct Estimation of Chlorine in Urine by the Modified 
Volhard’s Method. A. Hetduschka ( Chcm . Zentr., 1916, ii, 347 ; 
from Apoth. Zeit., 1916, 31, 279).—Repeated experiments 

..have .convinced, the ■■.author of the necessity of removing proteins 
before performing the titration/ H. W* 
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Separation of Hydrofluoric Acid and Hydroflnosilicic Acid, 
J. G-. Binwiddie (Amer. J. Sci ., 1916, [iv], 42, 421—430).—The 
author has investigated the various methods which have been sug¬ 
gested for the separation and analysis of a mixture of hydrofluoric 
acid and hydrofluosilicic acid. The methods due to Katz (A., 1904, 
ii, 442), Rose, Stolba, and Greet (A., 1913, ii, 975), as well as 
modifications suggested by the author, all give low values for hydro¬ 
fluoric acid. J. F. S. 

Reagents for Use in Gas Analysis. V. The Relative 
Advantages of the Use of Sodium and Potassium 
Hydroxides in the Preparation of Alkaline PyrogalloL 
R,. P. Anderson (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem ., 1916, 8, 999—1001. Com¬ 
pare A., 1916, ii, 262).—Mainly a reply to Shipley (A., 1916, ii, 
571). Although the reagent prepared with sodium hydroxide is 
superior to that prepared with potassium hydroxide as regards 
specific absorption and cost of materials, it is inferior as regards 
the time required for complete absorption and the convenience of 
manipulation. W. P. S. 

Registering Apparatus for the Estimation of Excess 
of Oxygen in Lead-Chamber Gases. J. B. Peregrin* (Ann. 
Ghim. anal., 1916, 21, 223—224).—The apparatus consists of an 
air-tight chamber of about 30 litres capacity containing a 10-litre 
varnished caoutchouc balloon filled with hydrogen. This balloon 
is suspended by a thread attached to a pivoted arm fixed outside 
the chamber. The gases from the lead chamber are aspirated into 
the chamber, and any change in the density causes the balloon to 
rise or fall, the movement being recorded by a registering device 
(a pen and a moving chart, or a photographic apparatus) connected 
with the other end of the pivoted arm. W. P. S. 

Titration of Sulphuric Acid. C. R. Gyzander {Ghem. 
News, 1916, 114, 260—261).—Attention is directed to errors 
which may be introduced when a sulphuric acid solution is titrated 
with an alkali solution which has been standardised with an indi¬ 
cator different from that used in the actual titration. A correc¬ 
tion should be applied for temperature, when necessary. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Total Nitrogen. Accurate Method of 
Estimating Ammonia Volumetric ally After Destruction 
of Organic Matter in the Presence of Mercury. Ed. 
Justxn-Mueller (Ghem,. Zentr., 1916, ii, 520—521; from Bull. Sci. 
Pharmacol 1916, 23, 167—-169).—When organic substances are 
destroyed in the presence of mercury according to KjeldahTs method, 
a portion of the ammonia remains combined in the form of mercury 
ammonium compounds, and is not estimated by the method of 
Ronchese,- Low results are also obtained after addition, of sodium 
sulphide, or hypophosphite, but, according to ’the; author, the 
results are'accurate'when potassium arsenite is used to decompose 
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the mercury-ammonium compounds. The estimation is performed 
in the following manner: urine (10 c.c.) is heated with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) and mercury (cci. 0T gram). If the 
urine contains sugar the quantity of acid is increased in the ratio 
of 10% of the sugar content. As soon as the solution becomes 
colourless, the heating is discontinued, the solution cooled, and 
diluted to 50.c.c. with water. Five c.c. of the dilute solution are 
mixed with 10 c.c. of the arsenite solution and 5 drops of phenol- 
phthalein, and neutralised by sodium hydroxide (10%); the precipi¬ 
tate is allowed to settle for a few seconds, filtered, the residue 
washed three times with water, and the ammonia estimated in the 
filtrate by the formaldehyde method of Ronchese. The potassium 
arsenite solution is prepared by dissolving arseniotis oxide (5 grams) 
with the help of potassium hydroxide (11*20 grams) or i\ r -potass- 
iuin hydroxide (200 c.c.) and making up the solution with water 
to 1000 c.c. H. W. 

The Efficiency of the Aeration Method for Distilling 
Ammonia; in Answer to certain Criticisms. Philip 
Adolph Kober (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2568—2572).— 
Polemical. A reply to Falk (compare A., 1916, i, 439; ii, 341). 

W. G. 

The Boric Acid. Method of Estimating Ammonia. 
Ludwig Adler (Chem. Zentr 1916, ii, 601; from Zeitsch. ges. 
Brauwesen , 1916, 39, 162—164, 169—172).—The author has in¬ 
vestigated the applicability of Winkler’s method of estimating 
ammonia (A., 1913, ii, 527; 1915, ii, 172) in brewers’ laboratories. 
The following precautions ensure good results: 50 c.c. of boric acid 
solution (40 grains of the crystalline acid in 1000 c.c. of water) are 
placed in the receiver, and the ammonia is led as deeply as 
possible into this solution during the first fifteen minutes of the 
distillation. Evolution of ammonia is complete in twenty minutes. 
It is necessary to use cooling during the distillation, so that the 
distillate passes into the receiver at the laboratory temperature. 
The ammonia is titrated with N J 4- or A/10-sulphuric acid in the 
presence of methyl-orange. A control solution should be used 
[water (250 c.c.), a few drops of methyl-orange (0*5%), and 
N /10-sulphuric acid (0*15 c.c.) or the equivalent quantity of 
Nj 4-acid}. 

The absorptive capacity of boric acid for ammonia is increased 
by addition of glycerol. H. W. 

Application of the Nitrometer for the Determination of 
Constitution and. Estimation ol Nitrogen in a Class of 
Nitre-compounds (Nitroamines). W. C. Cope and J. 
Barab (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1916, 38, 2552—2558).—Using the 
decomposition flask method of Berl and Jurrissen (compare A., 
1910, ii, 240, 242), the nitrometer method can be used for the 
estimation of nitric nitrogen in nitre-compounds where the nitro- 
group is attached to carbon through nitrogen. It can also be used 
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for nitr oso-componnds of the type of nitrosodiphenylamine, where 
the nitroso-group is linked to carbon through nitrogen. Other' 
nitroso-compounds of the type of p-nitrosodimethylaniline cannot 
be examiiieel by this method. Tire nitrates of carbamide and 
guanidine cannot be estimated in the nitrometer in the usual way. 
They must first be converted into their respective nitre-corn pounds,, 
after which they may be readily estimated. W. G. 

Estimation of Nitric Nitrogen. P. M. Scales [I. Biol . 
Che?n 1916, 27, 327—337).—The solution containing the nitrate 
is treated with alumina cream and then boiled with a little mag¬ 
nesia in the presence of a zinc-copper couple. In these circum¬ 
stances the nitrate is quantitatively converted into ammonia, which 
distils over into a known volume of standard acid. A simple dis¬ 
tilling apparatus suitable for the estimation is described. 

EL W. B. 

Estimation of Amino-nitrogen in Urines containing 
Dextrose and Albumin. Donald D. van Slake ( Proc . Soc. 
Expt. Biol. Med., New York , 1916, 13, 63; from Physiol. Ahstr 
1916, 1, 41).—Albumin is best removed by adsorption on colloidal 
aluminium hydroxide (Welker); but if much is present it is best 
to coagulate it first by heat and acetic acid. Urea is removed by 
urease, but if dextrose is present, it combines with some of the 
ammonia liberated, and some amino-acid condenses with the 
dextrose. During urease action, therefore, the urine should be 
kept acid by adding three or four volumes of water charged with 
carbon dioxide. Dextrose is "then removed by adding copper 
sulphate; this unites with the sugar and is precipitated by calcium 
hydroxide. The alkaline filtrate is concentrated in a vacuum; this 
removes ammonia, and free amino-nitrogen can then be estimated. 
If albumin is present in diabetic urine this treatment removes the 
albumin also. G. B. 

Use of Uranium in Analyis. J. 0. Thomlinsqn ( CJiem . 
News, 1916, 114, 239).—Potassium ferrocyanide is untrustworthy 
as an indicator in the estimation of phosphoric acid by titration 
with uranium acetate solution. W. P. S. 

Method of Extraction as Affecting the Estimation of 
Phosphoric Acid in Soils. Harrison Hale and W. L. 
Hartley (J. Ind . Eng . Chem 1916, 8, 1028—1029).—The authors 
confirm Brauer’s statement (A., 1915, ii, 66) that as much phos¬ 
phoric acid is extracted from a soil by a two hours’ digestion with 
227-nitric acid as is obtained by a ten hours’ digestion with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (D IT 15); hydrochloric acid also extracts substances 
from the soil which interfere with the estimation of the phosphoric 
acid. W. P. 8. 

Removal of Phosphoric Acid in Qualitative Analysis. 
Ludwig Gattermann and Hans Schindhelm (Ber., 1916, 49, 
2416—2422),—The removal of phosphoric acid by the use of tin 
'was regarded as being due to the formation of stannic phosphate 
until recent years, when Mecklenburg (A., 1913, ii, 529) advanced 
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the theory that the phosphoric acid was merely adsorbed by the 
stannic acid, and introduced the idea of using a stannic acid gel 
instead of metallic tin. Both processes have the disadvantages 
that the solutions must be as free as possible from hydrochloric 
acid and that the quantity of tin required is enormous, being about 
20 grams of Sn0 2 for 0*5 grain of phosphoric acid. 

It is now found that a freshly prepared^ cold solution of crystal¬ 
line stannic chloride is an excellent agent for removing phosphoric 
acid, even in hydrochloric acid solutions. Stannic phosphate is 
precipitated on boiling, in a form which is easily filtered at the 
pump, the amount of the- agent necessary for 0*5 gram being only 
2 grains, that is, 1 gram of Sn0 2 . In a test case, only 0*06% of 
phosphoric acid was left unprecipitated. 

In order to find whether the metals of the ammonium sulphide 
or carbonate groups are carried down with the precipitate, solutions 
containing 0*5 gram of phosphoric acid and 5 mg. of the cations 
were treated with the stannic chloride solution. Chromium and 
iron are carried down to a certain extent, but all the other metals 
can be detected with ease in the clear filtrate. 

The chief difficulty in applying the method occurs when the 
amount of phosphoric acid to lie removed is small and unknown. 
An excess of stannic chloride must be used, but if the amount of 
stannic phosphate is small the stannic acid will not be precipitated 
in a filterable condition. It becomes necessary then to add 
phosphoric acid. The following procedure is recommended for 
the inexperienced worker *. starting with 1 gram of substance, 
the solution from the hydrogen sulphide group is con¬ 
centrated to 100 c.c., mixed with 5 c.c. of 6% ammonium phos¬ 
phate, nearly neutralised, acidified with 3 c.c. of 7—8% hydro¬ 
chloric acid, boiled, and mixed with 3 c.c. of the stannic chloride 
solution containing one part of the hydrate to one of water. Some 
of the mixture is filtered and tested with ammonium molybdate, 
and then the stannic chloride is added 0*5—1 c.c. at a time until 
succeeding filtrates contain no phosphoric acid. The whole quan¬ 
tity is finally filtered, excess of tin is removed by means of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, and the further tests are then proceeded with. The 
experienced worker is able to judge very largely by the intensity 
of the molybdate precipitate given by the original substance how 
much stannic chloride to use. ■. J. C. W. 

The Estimation oi the Adsorption Capacity of Animal 
Charcoal. Georg Joachimaglu (Biochem. Zeitseh 1916, 77, 
1—13).—A method is given for estimating the adsorption capacity 
of charcoal by means of iodine solution. A charcoal should have 
such adsorptive capacity that 0*1 gram takes up at least the iodine 
equivalent of 10 c.c. of a N /10-solution. Those charcoals which 
have the greatest power of adsorbing iodine also adsorb the largest 
amounts of methylene-blue and tetanus toxin. .When iodine 
adsorbed on charcoal is administered to the human subject, as 
■ much is'resorbed in the system as if it had been applied free. 

S. B. S, 
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A New Tube for Soda-Lime. A New Absorbent for 
Carbon Dioxide in Steel Analysis. G. L. Kelley (J. hid. 
Eng. Chem.y 1916, 8, 1038—1039).—The soda-lime tube described 
consists of a vertical glass tube 5 inches in height and 1 inch in. 
diameter; it has a neck at the top, and a flat base 1*5 inches in 
diameter. A capillary inlet is sealed into the side of the tube at 
a height of 2 inches, the portion of the capillary inside the tube 
being bent downwards so that it reaches nearly to the bottom of 
the tube. A layer of cotton-wool is placed at the base of the tube; 
this is covered with granular calcium chloride, a thin layer of 
cotton-wool is placed on the latter, and the tube is then filled with 
soda-lime. 

An absorbent, which has about four times the efficiency of soda- 
lime, is prepared by dissolving 500 grams of sodium hydroxide in 
500 c.c. of water, then adding 1000 grams of sodium hydroxide, 
and stirring in shredded asbestos until the mixture no longer 
appears capable of wetting more asbestos. The mixture is now 
heated at 180° for four hours, more asbestos being added gradu¬ 
ally, cooled, and ground to pass a 10-mesh sieve. W. P. S. 

Separation of Lithium from the other Alkali Metals. 
Samuel Palkxn (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2326—2332).— 
The author describes a method for the quantitative separation of 
lithium from sodium and potassium. Working with about half a 
gram of the mixed salts, which must be converted into chlorides, 
the mixture is dissolved in the minimum quantity of water (about 
1*5 c.c.), one drop of concentrated hydrochloric acid is added, and 
then 20 c.c. of absolute alcohol are added drop by drop; this is 
followed by 60 c.c. of ether (D 0*717). The mixture is left for 
five minutes and then filtered through a Gooch crucible. The 
precipitate is well washed with a mixture of 1 part of alcohol and 
4—5 of ether. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness, dissolved in 
10 c.c. of absolute alcohol, and treated with 50 c.c. of ether and 
1 drop of hydrochloric acid, and kept for thirty minutes. It is 
then filtered through the same Gooch crucible. The filtrate now 
contains practically nothing but lithium chloride, which is con¬ 
verted into sulphate and weighed in the usual manner. A large 
number of analyses of mixtures are given, from which it is clear 
that the method is both rapid and accurate. J. E. S. 

Estimation of Manganese in Steel. J. A. C ashmore 
(Ghem. News , 1916, 114, 239).—Two grams of the sample are 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution is treated with a small 
quantity of potassium chlorate, then evaporated to expel free 
chlorine, and diluted to about 400 c.c. Zinc oxide suspended in 
water is now added in excess, the mixture is boiled : for two 
minutes, the precipitate collected on a filter, and washed with 
hot water. A white precipitate of zinc hydroxide may form in 
the filtrate, but this is of no importance. The filtrate is heated 
at 60°, 1 gram of ammonium persulphate and air excess- of 
ammonia, are .added,'the mixture- is. boiled, and the precipitated 
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hydrated manganese dioxide is collected, washed, ignited, and 
weighed as Mn 3 0 4 . It is advisable to dissolve the ignited pre¬ 
cipitate in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitate the manganese 
with ammonium persulphate and ammonia. W. P. S. 

The Microchemicai Detection of Iron,, especially that 
contained in the “ Masked ” Form in Plants. Adele 
Wiener ( Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 27—50).—The method of 
Macallum (A., 1895, ii, 518) for the setting free of masked iron 
by alcoholic solutions of mineral acids has been subjected to ex¬ 
perimental investigation by the author, who fails to confirm 
Macallum’s statements. Potassium ferrocyanide, when treated 
with alcoholic solutions of acids in vessels coated with paraffin, 
failed to give the iron reactions even after ten weeks. It is 
assumed that in Macallum’s experiments the iron found was 
derived from the glass or the reagents used. In only a very small 
percentage of cases, furthermore, could iron be detected in plants 
after hardening the microscopic preparations with acidified alcohol, 
and attention is directed to the fact that ordinary alcohol of com¬ 
merce is apt to contain traces of iron. The conclusion is drawn 
that no really satisfactory method exists for the microchemicai 
detection of masked iron in plants. S. B. S. 

Detection of Ferrous Salts in Body Fluids by means 
of the Fhosphotungstic Reagent. Alin Popesco ( Chem . 
Zentr 1916, ii, 427; from Buletinul Ghimie , 1916, 18, 3—6).— 
The author is led to the conclusion that the phosphotungstic 
reagent (Richaud and Bidot, A., 1909, ii, 350) is not specific for 
ferrous salts, since the reaction is also shown by other organic and 
inorganic oxidisahle substances. Positive reactions were obtained 
with stannous chloride, sodium thiosulphate, ammonium sulphide, 
the alkali sulphides, uric acid, resorcinol, phloroglucinol, ninhydrin, 
tannin, etc. H. W. 

Estimation of Basicity of Chromium Extracts and 
Infusions. W. Appelius and R. Schmidt (Chem. Zentr., 1916, 
ii, 109; from Collegium , 1916, 161—164).—The chromium extract 
or infusion is so diluted that 1—1*5 grams Cr 2 0 3 are present per 
litre. For the estimation of chromium, 50 c.c. of the solution 
are treated with sodium peroxide, boiled for ten minutes, treated 
with sulphuric acid, and again boiled for five minutes. The liquid 
(about 150 c.c.) is transferred to a stoppered flask, 10 c.c. of 
potassium iodide solution (10%) and 5 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1 in 4) are added, and, after twenty to thirty minutes, the titra¬ 
tion is performed with thiosulphate solution. For the estima¬ 
tion of the copper value (acidity of the acid combined with 
chromium), 50 c.c. of the diluted solution are boiled for ten to 
fifteen minutes with copper oxide (0*5—X gram) ; the solution is 
decanted, the residue twice boiled with a small quantity of water, 
filtered, and washed; the cooled filtrate is treated with 10 c.c. of 
potassium iodide solution (80:250) and titrated with thiosulphate 
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solution. When the dilute chromium solution is boiled with 
copper oxide,' copper sulphate is formed and chromium precipi¬ 
tated; only about three-quarters of the acid combined with the 
chromium is transferred to the copper, but the relationship is 
almost absolutely constant in all cases. A simpler and possibly 
more accurate process consists in boiling 100 c.c. of the dilute 
chromium solution with copper oxide (1—2 grams), diluting to 
200 c.c., allowing the precipitate to settle, and performing the 
estimation in 100 c.c. of the clear solution. The copper value is 
defined as the quantity of copper corresponding with 100 grams 
of chromium sesquioxide; the relationship between this value and 
the basicity is expressed in a table. 

The process is valid for chromium sulphate, chloride, and 
formate, but not for the lactate. H. W. 

Analysis of certain Tungsten Derivatives. Oelanb R. 
Sweeney (J. Amer . Ghetn . Soc. y 1916, 38, 2377—2383).—A 
method of analysis of arsenotungstates, antiinoniotungstates, and 
vaiiadiotungstates is described. In the case of arsenotungstates, 
a quantity of the sample was placed in a glass tube open at both 
ends, and this placed in a combustion tube, which was connected 
with a receiver. The tube was heated at 200°, and a current of 
dry hydrogen chloride passed over for about an hour. The 
apparatus was then allowed to cool, the sample moistened with 
water, and the process repeated for thirty minutes more. This 
was repeated three times. The receiver was then changed, and 
the process repeated until the distillate in a fresh receiver con¬ 
tained no arsenic. When the whole of the arsenic had been 
removed, the contents of the combustion tube were washed into 
an evaporating dish with dilute ammonia, and evaporated to dry¬ 
ness on a water-bath. The residue was digested with 1:1 nitric 
acid in the usual way. The residue then consisted of tungsten 
trioxide and sodium nitrate. This was dissolved in sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, precipitated with mercurous nitrate, and the tungsten 
weighed as the trioxide. In the case of vaiiadiotungstates, the 
same method was employed, but it was found that after a time 
the material was no longer attacked, although a considerable 
quantity of vanadium was still present. Consequently, at this 
point a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen chloride was substituted 
for the hydrogen chloride, when the whole of the vanadium rapidly 
distilled over as the reddish-brown oxychloride. The tungsten 
was estimated as before. The vanadium was estimated by reduc¬ 
tion to the vanadyl salt with sulphur dioxide and titration with 
standard potassium permanganate. The author describes a piece 
of apparatus in which the separation of the vanadium and tungsten 
is conveniently carried out. In the case of antimoniotungstates, 
the same procedure is adopted as in the case of arsenotungstates. 
Typical analyses in all three cases show that fairly concordant 
results may be obtained. The author describes two derivatives of 
bismuthotungstic acid. The sodium, ammonium, and potassium 
salts of this acid, of the type 3M^O,2Bi 2 0 8J llWO 3 ,®H 2 O, were 
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described by Smith and Balke (A., 1904, ii, 179). By treating the 
potassium salt with a mercurous salt, the author has isolated the 
compound, 3Hj* 2 0,2Bi 2 0 3 ,l 1W0 3 ,15H 2 0, as a yellow, well-defined, 
and stable substance. A quantity of this substance was covered 
with water and a quantity of hydrochloric acid, insufficient com¬ 
pletely to decompose it, added. The mixture was kept for several 
hours and filtered, and the filtrate evaporated at a low tempera¬ 
ture under reduced pressure, when a green oil appeared. This 
was dried in a desiccator over sodium hydroxide until the odour 
of hydrogen chloride was no longer evident, when a greenish-yellow 
solid of the formula 2Bh>0 s ,6HCl,llW0 3 was obtained. 

J. E. S. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Tin. R. L. Hallett (J. 
Soc. Chem . hid., 1916, 35, 1087—1089).—The methods in common 
us© for the volumetric estimation of tin are critically reviewed, 
and the "means of bringing the tin into a suitable solution 
discussed. 

Stannous chloride solutions may he directly titrated with a solu¬ 
tion of ferric chloride in hydrochloric acid; the presence of the 
chlorides of lead, zinc, aluminium, iron, cobalt, nickel, antimony, 
copper, and cadmium does not affect the titration except that the 
presence of a large amount of ferrous chloride retards the finish 
and lessens the delicacy of the end-point. Bismuth and mercury 
must be removed. As metallic, antimony, copper, and arsenic and 
tungstic oxide would be precipitated during the reduction of the 
tin, and would be attacked by hot ferric chloride in acid solution, 
they must also be removed. 

The direct titration of stannous chloride with potassium 
dichromate or permanganate gives correct results if the tin is 
completely in the stannous state and no other oxidisable substance 
is present, but the utility of the method is limited. 

The titration of stannous chloride in cold hydrochloric acid 
solution with standard iodine alfords a simple, short, and accurate 
process for the volumetric estimation of tin. The latter is brought 
into solution as the chloride and reduced by iron, nickel, 
aluminium, or antimony. Reduction and titration are best per¬ 
formed in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide in a solution contain¬ 
ing not less than 25%, nor more than 40%, by volume of free, 
concentrated hydrochloric acid; the temperature of the solution to 
be titrated should not exceed 22°. The sample (0*5 to 2 grams) 
is brought into hydrochloric acid solution ; sufficient concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is added to make a total of 50 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, and the solution heated at gentle boiling 
with a coil of nickel foil for thirty minutes, after any iron which 
may be present has been reduced. The solution is cooled in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide, the nickel foil removed, and washed 
with hydrochloric acid (1 in 3). Starch solution is added, and 
the solution titrated with iodine. Few of the elements ordinarily 
found in materials to be analysed for tin interfere with this 
method unless present in so large amount that their colour masks 
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that of the indicator. If antimony is present in quantity of more 
than 0*1 gram, it will be precipitated in a slimy condition during 
reduction, but this may be prevented by using a more strongly 
acid solution (75 c.c. acid instead of 50 c.c.). Copper in quantity 
of less than 0*05 gram does not interfere, but larger amounts must 
be removed. Bismuth and tungsten may be disregarded unless 
present in large amount. Titanium should be removed if present 
in quantity. Neither bismuth, tungsten, nor titanium in the 
amounts generally encountered affects the titration, particularly 
if the latter is performed rapidly; slow and careful titration 
appears to accelerate their reaction and gives them time to affect 
the results seriously. An estimation of tin may be accomplished 
by this method in about one and a-half hours, and the results 
are accurate to about 0*1%. , H. W. 

Application of the Method of Constant Boiling Point 
Mixtures to the Qualitative Analysis of certain Mixed 
Organic Liquids. W. B. G, Atkins {Analyst, 1916, 41, 
334—335).—The identification of a liquid by a determination of 
its boiling point is possible only when the liquid can be purified 
previously, and in dealing with small quantities of liquid such 
purification is frequently a difficult matter. It often happens, 
however, that another liquid may be added with which the un¬ 
known liquid will form a mixture of constant boiling point, so 
that the latter liquid may be identified in this way; a list of such 
mixtures, their boiling points, and compositions may he found in 
Young’s “.Fractional Distillation, etc. For example, benzene was 
added to a liquid smelling of alcohol, and the mixture was dis¬ 
tilled. The temperature remained constant at 58*35° (the b. p. 
of the binary mixture of methyl alcohol and benzene) for a short 
time, thus indicating the presence of methyl alcohol; there were 
other halts at 64*8°, 68*25°, and 78*3° respectively, these being 
the boiling points of the mixtures ethyl alcohol—water—benzene, 
ethyl alcohol-benzene, and ethyl alcohol. The liquid therefore 
consisted of a mixture of methyl and ethyl alcohols with a trace 
of water. Other instances are given of the application of the 
method. ■ W. P. S. 

An Accurate Aeration Method for the Estimation of 
Alcohol in Fermentation Mixtures. Arthur W. Dox and 
A. B. Lamb (/. Amer. Ohem . Soc., 1916, 38, 2561—2568).---The 
alcohol solution is saturated with ammonium sulphate, and the 
alcohol carried over by a current of air at the ordinary temperature 
into two cylinders of concentrated sulphuric acid, in which it is 
absorbed. The air is drawn through at the rate of 25 litres per 
hour, and the aeration is complete in eight to ten hours. The 
alcohol-sulphuric acid mixture is mixed with 10-—15 grams of 
potassium dichromate in a distillation flask, the cylinders being 
rinsed with water free from carbon dioxide. The mixture is left 
for fifteen minutes and then distilled over a free flame, the liquid 
in the distilling flask being diluted from time to time with water 
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free from carbon dioxide. The results are accurate to within 1*5%. 
The volatile fatty acids in the original fermented liquid are not 
carried over in the aeration process. Acetone* although carried 
over* is not oxidised under the above conditions. Esters, particu¬ 
larly ethyl acetate* interfere with the estimation of alcohol by this 
method, but they may be determined separately. Aldehydes gener¬ 
ally only occur in small quantities in fermentation mixtures, and 
are not likely to cause any appreciable error. Methyl alcohol under 
the above conditions is almost completely oxidised to carbon 
dioxide and water. The presence of toluene does not affect the 
accuracy of the method. W. G. 

RifJerentation of the Two Naphthols by the Titanic Acid- 
Sulphuric Acid Reagent. G. Deniges (Ann. Chim . anal., 1916, 
21, 216—217).—An intense green coloration is obtained when a 
small quantity of a-naphthol is mixed with a solution of titanic 
acid in concentrated sulphuric acid (compare A., 1916, ii, 544), 
whilst jS-naphthol gives a blood-red coloration with the reagent. 
If the mixtures are diluted with acetic acid, the green coloration 
in the case of a-naphthol changes to reddish-violet, but the red 
coloration given by jB-naphthol remains unaltered. If desired, the 
naphthol may be dissolved previously in acetic acid and the solu¬ 
tion poured on the surface of the reagent; under these conditions, 
a-naphthol gives a green ring at the junction of the two liquids, 
and a reddish-violet coloured zone appears above the green ring; 
with /3-naphthol* a red-coloured ring develops. These distinctive 
reactions are also given by the esters of the two naphthols. 

W. P. S. 

The Colours produced by Resorcinol in Solutions o£ 
certain Salts and the Use of these Colours as a means 
of detecting Resorcinol in the presence of other Phenols. 
Francis C. Kraus kopf and George Ritter ( 7 . Am.er . Chem . Soc., 
1916, 38* 2182—2187).—Resorcinol in an ammoniacal solution has 
been found to give a blue colour with zinc salts (compare Cerdan 
and de la Puente, Anal . fis. quim>, 1913, 2, 98). Similar colour 
reactions are given with cobalt salts (violet), nickel salts (bluish- 
violet), and cadmium salts (blue). Cobalt salts give the most 
intense colour, and it has been tried to apply this as a test for the 
presence of resorcinol. The colour is the same in shade and depth 
whether cobalt chloride, nitrate, or sulphate is used, and it is 
sufficient to use 1 c.c. of the solution of the cobalt salt, containing 
0*4 gram of cobalt per litre, for 50 c.c. of the ammoniacal resor¬ 
cinol solution. Four c.c. of ammonium hydroxide solution (D 0*90) 
should be used, and 1 c.c. of a 1% resorcinol solution in 50 c.c. is 
sufficient to give an intense coloration. The colour takes longer to 
appear in the absence of air than if air is present, but once 
formed it is permanent. In contact with air the colour slowly 
changes to dull green and brownish-black. Under the above con¬ 
ditions the presence of other phenols, such as phenol, pyrogallol, 
quinol, and catechol* either mask or prevent the formation of the 
colour due to resorcinol. 
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By reducing the amount of ammonium hydroxide used to 0*3 c.c. 
and adding 3 c.c. of alcohol, a deep green colour was obtained with 
resorcinol, the formation of which was not hindered or masked 
by the presence of the other phenols. It was possible to detect 
in .50 c.c. of solution 0‘10 gram of resorcinol in the presence of 
0*2 gram of quinol or pyrogallol and 0*3 grain of phenol. W. G. 

Clinical Methods of Estimation of Sugar in Blood. 
Harry Baxny and Christina M. Hawick ( Proc . Roy. Soc . Ed in., 
1915-1916, 38, 186—191).—Bang's micro-chemical method (A., 
1913, ii, 446) possesses advantages over several other methods, 
including those described by Gardner and MacLean (A., 1914, ii, 
783), Stein and Wiseley, and MacLean (A., 1916, ii, 613). The 
quantity of blood required in Bang's method is very small, there is 
no difficulty about filtration, and the method may also be applied 
to the estimation of sugar in urine. The authors prefer to soak 
up the blood on a filter-paper which has been weighed previously 
in a weighing bottle, and. to re-weigh the filter-paper plus blood; 
an ordinary balance is used in place of the torsion balance men¬ 
tioned by Bang. Attention is directed to the necessity of boiling 
all the reagents before use in order to expel dissolved air. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Sugar in Meat Products, particularly 
Extracts. W. B. Smith (J. Bid. Rug. Ghent 1916, 8, 1024—1027). 
—The removal of proteins, etc., from meat extracts, previous to 
the estimation of sugar by Fehling’s method, is best attained by 
treatment with picric and phospliotungstic acids, followed by the 
addition of a minimum quantity of hydrochloric acid. Five grams 
of meat extract are dissolved in 25 c.c. of water, 4 grams of picric 
acid and about 50 c.c. of 20% phospliotungstic acid are added, the 
mixture is diluted to 100 c.c., filtered, 60 c.c. of the filtrate are 
treated with 3 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 3 c.c. of 
water, again filtered, and the reducing sugars are estimated in this 
filtrate before and after inversion. W. P. S. 

.Estimation of Lsevuiose in Presence of Dextrose. L. 
Loewe (Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol . and Med., New York, 1916, 13, 
71—72; from Physiol. Ahstr 1916, 1, 79).—The method depends 
on the yellow coloration developed after boiling and addition of a 
0*2% solution of orcein and a 85% solution of phosphoric acid; the 
yellow colour becomes orange on addition of alkali. The test is 
made quantitative by colorimetric comparison with a standard 
lsevuiose solution treated with the reagents. Lsevuiose was detected 
in 1 c.c. of a 0*05% solution. Sucrose interferes, owing to hydro¬ 
lysis by the acid. G. B. 

Availability of certain Indicators in tbe Estimation 
of Gastric Acidity. G. C. Fowler, Olaf Bergeim and S. B. 
Hawk (Proc. Soc. Expt. Biol. Med., New York, 1916, 13, 58; from 
Physiol . Ahstr., 1916, 1, 40).—A comparative study of certain 

L yol. oxn. ii. 3 
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indicators used in titration of the .gastric juice* showed that phenol- 
piitliaiein is most satisfactory for estimating the total acidity, 
whilst the iodometric method is most useful in estimating the free 
acidity. Colorimetric determinations of the V t ion concentration 
are inaccurate when applied to the gastric comen,ts. G. B. 

Dnclanx ? s Method for the Estimation of¥olatileFatty Acids'. 
F, W. J. Boekhout and J. J. Ott be Vries ( Gentr . Baht. Par., 
1916, ii, 46, 505—513).—The authors have investigated Duclaux’s 
method (A., 1896, ii, 504), and confirm the figures given in his 
tables for formic, acetic, and propionic acids; in the case of butyric 
and valeric acids, the results obtained were somewhat different from 
those recorded by Duclaux. It is shown that if the differences 
between the quantities of acid found in each successive fraction 
of the distillate are calculated into percentages of the acid remain¬ 
ing in the flask at the commencement of the distillation of each 
fraction (this quantity of residual acid being first calculated into 
110 c.c. of the solution), a constant number is obtained for each 
fraction and is the same for each individual acid. This number is 
3*5 for formic acid, 5*9 for acetic acid, 11*8 for propionic acid, 
19*1 for butyric acid, and 26*0 for valeric acid. The application 
of the method to the analysis of mixtures of the acids is described. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Stearic Acid in Butter Fat. E. B. Holland, 
J. C. Heed, and J. B. Buckley, jun. (Ghem. Zentr., 1916, ii, 350; 
from J . Agric. Res., 1916, 6, 101—113).—The experiments were 
performed according to the method of Heliner and Mitchell, which 
depends on the fact that when a mixture of fatty acids is dissolved 
in a solvent saturated at a definite temperature with the acid to 
be estimated and the solution is then cooled to this temperature, 
the desired acid is completely precipitated, provided that its solu¬ 
bility is not increased by the presence of other acids. A known 
weight of mixed fatty acids was warmed with a saturated solution 
of stearic acid in alcohol (95*25%) until a clear solution was 
obtained; this was cooled overnight in ice, gently shaken, and, 
after some time, the mother liquor was decanted as completely as 
possible. The residue was dissolved in ether, and, after removal 
of the solvent, dried at 100° and weighed. A series of blank 
experiments was also performed, since the precipitates retain 
quantities of mother liquor varying with their weights. 

The proportion of stearic acid in the insoluble fatty acids from 
butter varied from 6*93 to 22*33%, according to the type of fodder 
and probably also to the individuality and period of lactation. 
Parallel experiments with beef tallow and palm oil showed a 
stearic acid content of 30*57% and 31*40% with the former, 8*91% 
with The latter. H, W. 

■. Modification of Gerhardt’s Test for Acetoacetic Acid 
in Urine. Jacob Rosenbloom ( Biochem. Bull., 1916, 5,. 25 ; 
from Physiol . Abstr,, 1916, 1, 41).-—The test is best carried out as 
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a contact test; 5 c.e. of the urine are poured on top of some 10% 
ferric chloride solution, and the port-wine colour appears in the 
zone of contact if acetoacetie acid is present. G. B. 

The Estimation of /JHy&roxybutyric Acid in Urine. 
Erik Ohlsson (Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 232—240).—To 
200 c.c. of urine are added 100 grams of ammonium sulphate and 
25 c.c. of 20% sulphuric acid. Of the filtrate from this mixture, 
275 c.c. are shaken with an equal volume of ethyl acetate in a 
separating funnel. The ethyl acetate is then transferred to 
another separating funnel and shaken with 25 c.c. of 30% sodium 
carbonate solution. The ethyl acetate is then transferred back to 
the first separating funnel and again shaken with the filtered urine, 
and again transferred to the second funnel and shaken with the 
solution of sodium carbonate. These processes are repeated five 
times, and it is found that 93% of the hydroxy butyric acid is thus 
removed, and this can be estimated polarimetrically in the solution 
in sodium carbonate. For clinical purposes, a single extraction 
with ethyl acetate (and subsequent removal of the acid from this 
solution by sodium carbonate) will suffice. Under these conditions 
a nearly constant proportion of the hydroxy butyric acid (42%) is 
removed. S, B, S. 

Modification of the Pratt Method for the Estimation of 
Citric Acid, J. J. Williamson (J. Amer . Ghem, Soc. 7 1916, 38, 
2193—2199).—-A critical study of the various steps involved in 
Pratt’s method for the estimation of citric acid (compare 
U.S.D.A. Burl’ Chem., 1912, Circ. 88), as a result of which the 
author suggests certain modifications by means of which con¬ 
cordant results can be obtained. 

In removing the citric acid from a plant juice, the author 
advises a medium of 30% instead of 50% alcohol (compare 
Jorgensen, A., 1907, ii, 312). The oxidation should be conducted 
so that the permanganate solution (0*5 gram per litre) enters at 
the rate of twenty to twenty-five drops in ten seconds, the dis¬ 
tillate passing over at a slightly greater rate. Deniges’s solution 
is added to the distillate at the rate of 15 c.c. for every 100 c.c. 
of distillate, the precipitate obtained by boiling being estimated 
voiumetrically. The precipitate is dissolved in the least possible 
quantity of hot 5% hydrochloric acid, the solution cooled, very 
nearly neutralised with 10% sodium hydroxide solution, and made 
up to 100 c.c. An aliquot portion of this is poured into an excess 
of potassium iodide solution (28*0218 grams per litre), and the 
excess titrated back with a standard mercuric chloride solution. 
One c.c. of the potassium iodide solution is equivalent to 2*0 mg. 
of citric acid. "W. Gv% 

Detection of Picric Acid in Urine by the tsoPurpurate 
Reaction. Ydrac (Ann, Chim . anal., 1916, 21, 225 ; from 
Union Pharm 1916, 337).—This reaction gives the most trust- 

. ■ ' . % • 3—2 
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worthy results when carried out as follows. The urine is rendered 
slightly alkaline to litmus paper by the addition of a few drops 
of A T /10-sodium hydroxide solution,, potassium cyanide solution is 
then added, and the mixture heated at 60° to 70°; if picric acid is 
present, a red coloration develops after a few minutes. The test 
will detect the presence of as little as G’025 gram of picric acid 
per litre of urine. Icteric urine does not give a coloration with 
the test, and albumin and biliary pigments do not interfere. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation o! Hippuric Acid in Brine, Blood, Muscles, 
and. liver* Hiizu Ito (/. Amer. Ckem, Soc 1916, 38, 
2188—2192).- —The hippuric acid was converted into benzoic acid 
by boiling it with 25% sodium hydroxide for twelve hours, the 
solution then being acidified and extracted with light petroleum 
in a modified Soxhlet apparatus for extracting liquids, the 
petroleum being evaporated from the weighed extraction flask by 
a current of dry air, and the benzoic acid weighed. In the case 
of urine, any benzoic acid present was first removed by extraction 
before the hydrolysis.. In the case of blood, it was defibrinated, 
and the protein and fat separated by heating it on a water-bath 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. In the case of muscle and liver, 
the material was finely shredded and extracted with hot water, 
the protein and fat removed as above from the filtrate, the filtrate 
being finally evaporated nearly to dryness and extracted with 
alcohol. After this treatment, the residue was hydrolysed and 
the estimation performed as above. W. G. 

Colour Reactions of Aromatic Aldehydes. Peter Pooth 
(Ghent. Zentr 1916, ii, 522; from Schweiz. Apoth. Zeit 1916, 54, 
377—382. Compare Hauszler, Zeitsch . anal. Ghent., 1913, 53, 
363, 691).—The condensation of aromatic aldehydes with 

siilphonated aromatic amino-compounds leads to the formation of 
characteristic, distinctly coloured azomethines, which' can be 
employed in the identification of aldehydes. Aromatic aldehydes 
yield more distinct colorations with naphthionic than with sulph- 
anilic acid; in most cases, the azomethine separates directly on 
cooling. The test is performed as follows; 3—4 c.c. of an aqueous 
solution of sodium sulphanilate or naphthionate (10%) are heated 
in a porcelain dish on the boiling-water bath;, a boiling alcoholic 
solution of the aldehyde is added, which causes the appearance of 
a pale yellow to red coloration, and the solution is evaporated to 
dryness, the colour generally being deepened thereby. Before 
evaporation, a few drops of the solution are removed, diluted with 
water, cooled, and treated with a few drops of dilute sulphuric 
acid; in many cases the colour is deepened, in others completely 
changed. Certain of the reaction products, particularly those 
derived from nitre-aldehydes, are sensitive to daylight. The pro¬ 
ducts obtained from substituted aldehydes are less stable. 

The colorations given by the individual aldehydes are described 
and tabulated in the original paper. H. W. 
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Estimation ol Vanillin in Vanilla Extract. Arthur W. 
Box and G. P. Plaisance {Amer. J. Pkarm 1916, 88, 481—484). 
—Thiobarbituric acid may be used for the quantitative precipita¬ 
tion of vanillin. To estimate vanillin in vanilla extract, 25 c.c. 
of the sample are heated to expel alcohol, and then diluted to 
50 c.c. with lead acetate solution. After a few hours, the mixture 
is filtered, 40 c.c. of the filtrate are treated with hydrochloric acid 
in quantity sufficient to make the acidity 12% and the volume 
50 c.c., the lead chloride is separated by filtration, and 40 c.c. of 
this filtrate are mixed with thiobarbituric acid in 12% hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution. The precipitate, which is the simple con¬ 
densation product, 4-hydroxy-3-methoxybenzylidenemalonylthio~ 
carbamide, is collected after eighteen hours, washed with 12% 
hydrochloric acid, then wdth water, dried at 98°, and weighed. 
Thiobarbituric acid is a general precipitant for aromatic alde¬ 
hydes, and the method cannot b© applied to artificial extracts 
which have been coloured with caramel, since the latter contains 
furfuraldehyde derivatives. The presence of caramel in an extract 
is indicated by the brown precipitate which forms when phloro- 
glucinol is added to the clarified extract containing 12% of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. W. P. S. 

A Comparison of Barbituric Acid, Thiobarbituric Acid, 
and. Malonylgnanidine as Quantitative Precipitants for 
Furfuraldehyde* Arthur W, Box and G. P. Plaisance (J. 
Amer, Chem . Soc. } 1916, 38, 2156—2164).—Of the three reagents 
tested, barbituric acid only gives a quantitative precipitation with 
furfuraldehyde in solution in 12% hydrochloric acid when a large 
excess (eight to sixteen times the theoretical quantity) of the 
barbituric acid is used (compare linger and Jager, A., 1903, ii, 187, 
456). Thiobarbituric acid, on the other hand, gives a quantitative 
precipitation without any large excess being used, the results beinc 1 , 
if anything, slightly too high. The reaction is quantitative for 
such small amounts of furfuraldehyde as 12 mg. This reagent is 
preferable to phloroglucinoi, since no correction for solubility of 
the precipitate is necessary. Furthermore, the precipitate is a 
definite compound, fiirfiirylidenemalonylthiocarhamMe , which is 
bright lemon-yellow in colour, very fiocculent, and voluminous. It 
is easy to filter and wash. The thiobarbituric acid used must be 
quite pure and free from any cyanoacetic ester, or the results 
obtained will be too low. Like phloroglucinoi, it also gives a pre¬ 
cipitate with methylfurfuraldehyde. 

The condensation of furfuraldehyde with malonylgnanidine is 
not quantitative. ' W. G, 

Estimation of Said and Acetanilide in a Mixture of 
the two, and of Salol and Phenacetin in their Mixtures. 
Benedict Salkover (Amer, J, Pharm,, 1916, 88, 484—485).—A 
method for the estimation of these substances when in the form 
of tablets and mixed with talc, starch, acacia, tragacanth, etc., 
depends on the insolubility of acetanilide and phenacetin in light 
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petroleum, and on tlie solubility of salol in bills solvent. A 
weighed portion of the powdered tablets is shaken for thirty 
minutes in a closed flask with a measured quantity of chloroform; 
an aliquot portion of the chloroform solution is then filtered into 
a weighed flask, the chloroform is evaporated, the residue is dried 
at 60°, and weighed. It represents the salol and acetanilide, or 
salol and phenacetin, contained in the mixture. Another portion 
of the sample is now extracted in a similar "way with light 
petroleum. The residue obtained when an aliquot portion of the 
solution is evaporated consists of salol, but its weight must be 
corrected for a small amount of acetanilide or phenacetin which 
is dissolved. One hundred c.c. of light petroleum (b. p. 40—45°) 
dissolve 0*015 gram of phenacetin or 0*022 gram of acetanilide. 

W. P. S. 

Bromine and Iodine Compounds of Hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine (Urotropine). K. Sugitjra and K. G. Falk 
(Biochem. Bull., 1916, 5, 17—21; from Physiol. Ahstr., 1916, 1, 
65),—A method of estimation of this extensively used drug can 
be based on the formation of the tetraiodide. G. B. 

Estimation of Polypeptides and Amino-acids in Blood. 
J. Amann (Ghent. Zentr 1916, ii, 430—431; from Schweiz. Apoth. 
Zeit.y 1916, 54, 309—313).—The following method is adapted for 
clinical purposes. Fresh, centrifuged blood serum (1 c.c.) is placed 
in a suitable dialyser "which has been shown to be impermeable to 
albumin, but readily permeable to polypeptides, and, after addition 
of a few drops of toluene, dialysed for sixteen hours at 37° against 
sterilised water (10 c.c.) saturated with toluene. Five c.c. of the 
dialysed solution are mixed with ixinhydrin solution (1%, 0*2 c.c.); 
on the other hand, 1 c.c. of a solution prepared by hydrolysing 
casein with sulphuric acid (25%) and containing 10 mg. N in 
100 c.c,, is diluted with water (4 c.c.) saturated with toluene, and 
ninhydrin solution (0*2 c.c.) is added. The two solutions are 
placed in the boiling-water bath for twenty minutes, cooled, and 
their colorations compared in the chromometer. With similar 
intensities, the concentration of amino-nitrogen is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the thickness of the layer. In the place of the 
standard solution described above, solutions of mixtures of methyl- 
violet, methylene-blue, and aniline-brown can be employed. When 
approximate values only are required, the chromometer can be 
dispensed with. H. W. 

General'Conceptions of Intoxication. II.' Protection 
against “ Structure M Poisons ; a Method for Biochemical 
Detection of . small amounts of Substances. Martin 
Jacobi? (Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 76, 321-—325. Compare A., 
1916j i, 778).—Hsemolysis (or agglutination) of red blood corpuscles 
by mercuric chloride or copper sulphate can be prevented by the 
addition of the requisite amount of potassium cyanide. As only 
very small'amounts .of the!reacting substances are employed, it is 
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suggested that these facts form a basis of a biochemical method for 
estimating small amounts of the cyanide. ■ S. B. S. 

The Content in Suprarenin [Adrenaline] in the Ordinary 
Commercial Preparations and the Methods of Estima¬ 
tion/ Fritz Johannessohn (Biocliem . Zeitsch 1916, 76 s 377—391). 
-—Adrenaline can be estimated colorimetrically by FoliiTs pliosplio- 
tungstic reagent, and biologically by the perfusion method of 
Lawen and Trendelenburg when present by itself, but not in the 
presence of novocaiue or alypin. When these substances are 
present, however, the colorimetric method of Frankel, Allers, and 
Bayer can be used (iodic acid in the presence of sulpkanilic acid) 
under conditions specified by the author. This method lias been 
employed for estimating the adrenaline content of various commer¬ 
cial preparations and of the conditions tinder which these may be 
preserved without loss of the adrenaline. S. B. S. 

Palpitation and Caffeine; Detection of Caffeine in 
Urine. A. Ch. Hollands and L. Thevenon (/. Pharm. CJiim 
1916, [vii], 14, 324—326).—Malingerers sometimes take a dose of 
1 gram or more of caffeine before undergoing a medical examina¬ 
tion, . since this alkaloid increases the heart-beats tip to 160 per 
minute. When such large doses are taken, caffeine is easily 
detected in the urine; the authors have isolated 0*26 gram of 
caffeine from 2 litres of urine passed by a man who had taken 
1 gram of the alkaloid. In suspected cases the urine should be 
treated with 10% of its volume of basic lead acetate solution, 
filtered, the filtrate treated with sodium sulphate to precipitate 
excess of lead, and the solution then extracted with chloroform. A 
distinct, crystalline residue is obtained on evaporating the chloro¬ 
form extract if caffeine is present, and the latter may be identified 
by the usual reactions. In the absence of caffeine, an amorphous 
residue remains when the chloroform solution is evaporated. 

W. P. S. 

'• * A New Method for the Estimation of' Nicotine in 
Tobacco. Alfred Tingle and Allan A. Ferguson (Tram. Boy . 
Soc, Canada, 1916, [iii], 10, 27—31).-—Based on results already 
given (A., 1916, i, 656), the authors have worked out a new.method 
for the estimation of nicotine in tobacco. Into a 500 c.c. flask they 
place 20 grams of tobacco, 40 grams of barium hydroxide, and 
150 c.c. of water, and distil the mixture with steam.until the distil¬ 
late gives no alkaline reaction • with phenolphthalein. To the dis¬ 
tillate 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid are added, and the liquid evaporated 
to about 50 c.c. This solution is made strongly alkaline with 
potassium hydroxide, a few ■ drops of baryta ' water' being added 
for clarification. The solution is then made np to 100 c.c., the 
precipitate allowed to settle, the supernatant liquid filtered, and 
its rotation then determined in the polarimeter. In a modifica¬ 
tion of the method, the nicotine is extracted from the steam dis¬ 
tillate by chloroform. These two methods gave concordant results, 
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which were then compared with the results obtained, using the 
same specimen of tobacco, by the methods of Toth and of Kissling. 
The latter processes give lower results than were obtained by 
the methods of the authors, T, S. Pa. 

Estimation of Strychnine in Nux Vomica, • H. -R. Jensen 
'(.Pharm . 1916, 97, 458—461),—The hot (50°) nitration method 

prescribed in the British Pharmacopoeia for the separation of 
strychnine from brucine yields low results; the deficiency in the 
amount of strychnine found may be from 5 to 11% of the quantity 
present. Nitration at 20° is recommended, provided that the 
nitric acid used is “active” or is “activated” by the addition o.f 
sodium nitrite. Attention is called to the fact that strychnine 
nitrate in an aqueous solution containing sulphuric and nitric acids 
is not readily decomposed when the solution is rendered alkaline; 
small quantities of strychnine nitrate are “ salted out,” and are 
extracted by the chloroform. The residue of alkaloid obtained 
when the solvent is evaporated should he weighed and then 
titrated; the difference between the two results indicates the 
quantity of strychnine nitrate present (the average quantity is 
8*8% of the weight of the residue), and the true amount of alkaloid 
is obtained after applying this correction. W. P. S. 

Chemical and Physiological Detection of several 
Alkaloids in the same Solution. Eduardo Philippi (■ Ghem . 
Zentr.y 1916, ii, 604—605; from Arch . Farmacol . sperlm 1916, 
22, 120—130).—The characteristic reaction of strychnine with 
sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate is not shown by 1 mg. 
of strychnine nitrate in the presence of O’04 gram or more of 
quinine bisulphate, a transitory, garnet-red coloration being pro¬ 
duced, which becomes green or greenish-grey; with smaller quan¬ 
tities of quinine, the reaction is distinct, but transient. The same 
effect is observed when salts of the alkaloids with the same acid 
or the free alkaloids axe used. Crystals of strychnine picrate can 
be obtained in the presence of a large excess of quinine, but they 
are not then characteristic. The alkaloids are most simply and 
certainly separated by the use of sodium potassium tartrate ; 
quinine tartrate is insoluble in solutions of alkali sulphates and 
tartrates, whereas the strychnine salt is soluble. Mixtures which 
do not give the characteristic reaction with potassium dichromate 
do not cause the characteristic symptoms in the frog. This effect 
is probable not due to delayed absorption, but rather to a, super¬ 
position of the symptoms of poisoning in which those predominate 
which are attributable to the alkaloid present in excess. H. W. 

Volumetric Estimation of Xn&igotin. Samuel M. Jones 
and Walter Spaans (J. Tnd. Eng, Ghem 1916, 8, 1001—-1002).— 
The indigotin is sulphonated and then titrated with formaldehyde- 
sodium sulphoxylate. One gram of the powdered indigo (or 
5 grams of a 20% paste) is heated at 60° for four hours-with 30 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid (D 1*84); the mixture is then cooled, diluted 
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with water, again cooled, dilui-ed to 1 litre, and filtered. Fifty c.c, 
of the filtrate are placed in a flask, 50 c.c. of 35% sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution are added, a current of hydrogen is passed info 
the flask, the contents of the latter are heated at 75°, and titrated 
at this temperature with a 0*1% formaldehyde-sodium sulphoxyl- 
ate solution. The flask should be closed with a cork through 
which pass inlet and outlet tubes for the hydrogen, a thermo¬ 
meter, and the nose of the burette. The formaldehyde-sodium 
sulphoxylate solution is standardised against pure indigotin under 
the conditions mentioned. W. P. S. 

Ixidoxyl in Urine. Ed. Justin-Mueller (Chem . Zentr 1916, 
ii, 242—243; from Bull . ScL Pharmacol 1916, 23, 85—92).— 
Maillard’s hypothesis, according to which indigotin and indirubin 
are formed by polymerisation of hemi-indigotin pre-formed in 
urine, is criticised. 

The following method is recommended for the detection of 
indoxyl in urine. About 10 c.c. of urine are treated with an equal 
volume of pure hydrochloric acid or half the volume of pure sul¬ 
phuric acid; the solution is cooled and shaken with ether 
(2—3 c.c.). If the ethereal layer is not coloured, 2 to 4 drops of 
hydrogen peroxide (10%) are added, and the solution is again 
shaken, 2—3 drops of alcohol being added if an emulsion is formed. 
Addition of hydrogen peroxide is unnecessary if the characteristic 
coloration of the ether is produced by addition of the acid alone. 
In the presence of iodides and absence of indoxyl, the ether 
becomes yellow; if both are present, a green coloration is formed. 
Methylene-blue is not dissolved by ether. 

Indoxyl is estimated in urine in the following manner: 50 c.c. 
of urine are purified by addition of lead acetate (4 c.c.) and so 
much crystalline sodium sulphate that the total volume is 55 c.c.; 
11 c.c. of the filtered solution ( = 10 c.c. of the original urine) are 
mixed with pure hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.) and, if necessary, 
2—5 drops of hydrogen peroxide (10 %). After being cooled, the 
solution is shaken with chloroform (3—5 c.c.), the chloroform 
layer removed, and the extraction repeated two or three times with 
such quantities of solvent that the total volume of the latter 
amounts to 9—10 c.c. The volume of the chloroform extract is 
made up to exactly 10 c.c., and the colour of the solution compared 
with that of a standard prepared by dissolving indigocarmine 
(0*89 gram) in boiling water (200—250 c.c.), addition of phenol 
(1 gram) to the filtered solution, and dilution to 500 c.c. It should 
be noted that the extracts have a rather more pronounced violet 
shade than the standard solutions. 

Indigotin is formed by the condensation of two molecules of 
indoxyl, indirubin by the oxidation of indoxyl (1 mol.) to isatin, 
and condensation of the latter with one molecule of indoxyl. Indi¬ 
gotin and indirubin are thus both directly formed from the indoxyl 
in urine. Maillard’s hypothesis of the existence of pre-formed 
indigotin may therefore be abandoned, as well as the supposition 
of the existence of two polymeric indigotins. H. W. 
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Microchemistry of Plants. Xl¥* Identification of 
Crocetin. 0. Tunmann (Gh&ni. Zantr 1916, ii, 279; from Apoth . 
Zeit., 31, 237—238). —The investigation was undertaken with the 
object of discovering reactions by which crocetin can ho distin¬ 
guished from other carotinoids, particularly from carotin, and for 
this purpose powdered saffron was employed. 

Coniine-crocetin, obtained by spreading the powder on a drop of 
water, addition of 1% coniine solution, and wanning, is suitable 
for identification of crocetin. During drying, deep yellow, single, 
prismatic needles with direct extinction are formed. The micro¬ 
chemical preparations of the sodium and potassium compounds of 
crocetin cannot be accomplished by Decker's macrochemical method. 
The former is best obtained by boiling saffron powder for three to 
five minutes with 10% sodium carbonate solution; during drying, pale 
yellow nodules are formed, which become crystalline in a few days, 
the process being accelerated by addition of alcohol. The potass¬ 
ium compound is obtained by warming saffron powder with water 
and addition of alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution; a copper- 
red precipitate, consisting of fine drops, is first produced, which 
becomes powdery in the course of a few days, hut never yields 
crystals. In addition, chrome-yellow, oily masses are formed, which 
within one to two hours become crystalline. The copper-red drops 
consist of carotin, the yellow crystals of potassium crocetin. The 
latter is readily soluble in water, which scarcely affects the carotin. 
Red drops only are formed in the pollen grains. 

When the red solution of crocetin in dilute pyridine (1:1) is 
dried, reddish-brown, interlaced rhombs are produced, and crystal¬ 
lisation occurs in the course of a few days. The preparation of 
aniiine-crocetm is readily accomplished, and forms the best method 
of identifying crocetin. Saffron powder is wanned for two to three 
minutes with aniline until bubbles commence to form; in the 
course of ten to twelve hours, numerous dark red nodules are 
formed, which dissolve slowly in alcohol and glycerol. If saffron 
powder is warmed with very dilute sodium hydroxide solution, 
treated with benzoyl chloride, and wanned until bubbles commence 
to form, fine, pale yellow and golden-yellow needles, grouped in 
tufts and clusters, are produced. H. W. 

A Direct and Indirect Diazo-reaction for Bilirubin. 
A. A. Hymans van den Bergh and P. Muller (. Biochem . Zeitsch 
1916, 77, 90—103).—The ordinary diazonium reaction for 

bilirubin as originally devised by Ehrlich was carried out in the 
presence of alcohol. It has been found by the authors that human 
bile yields the diazonium reaction in the absence of alcohol, and 
this they designate the “direct” reaction, in contradistinction to 
the “indirect ” action, which is generally given by bilirubin in the 
presence of alcohol. They find that bilirubin ordinarily gives a 
colour with diazonium solutions in the presence of (1) methyl or 
ethyl alcohol; (2) salts of weak acids, such as cholic and citric 
acids; (3) when a trace of alkali has been added to the bilirubin 
solution. They have failed to discover what substance is present 
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in human bile which causes-the “direct” action, that is, the colour 
reaction ' with diazonium solutions without addition of alcohol or 
the other substances ^ mentioned above. They have applied the 
diazo-reaction to various sera, and find that horse-serum, which 
normally contains bilirubin, yields only the indirect action, as do 
also sera in which the presence of bilirubin is due to haemolytic 
processes; on the other hand, sera of patients with jaundice due 
to obstruction give, at any rate in certain stages of the disease, a 
direct diazo-reaction. S. B. S. 

ypdicroehemistry of iEsculin and its Detection in JBsctilus 
hippoca&tanum. O. Tunmann ( Ghem. Zentr 1916, i, 1277—1278 ; 
from Schweiz. Woch. Ghem . Pharm 54, 45—47, 67— 70).— • 
iEseulin prepared from the bark of thin branches (thumb-thick) 
of JEsc id us hippocastamim gathered in October crystallises from 
alcohol in large and small, flat prisms, m. p. 161°, the stellate or 
radiating groups of needles mentioned in the literature not being 
obtained. 

For microchemical purposes the most suitable solvents are methyl 
alcohol and pyridine; from the latter aesculin separates in arbores¬ 
cent masses of needles. Dissolution of a crystal of eesculin in 
warm chlorine water is rapidly followed by the separation 
of a chloro-compound in shrub-like aggregates of filamentous, 
strongly polarising needles, which appear pale yellow in a thick 
layer. Dibromoaeseulin, obtained by treating a saturated aqueous 
sesculin solution with potassium bromide solution containing 10% 
of dissolved bromine, separates as a fiocculent precipitate, rapidly 
becoming crystalline. Gold chloride dissolves when heated in 
sesculin solution and gives rise after a short time to a deep blue, 
granular, crystalline precipitate. In sections, sesculin is best 
detected by means of the dibromo-derivative; the sections are left 
under a cover-glass in the reagent for some hours and are then 
cleared with aniline. T. H. P. 

Detection of Ovalbumin in Urine. P. Godfkin (/. Pharm. 
Chim., 1916, [vii], 14, 257—260).—Twenty-five c.c. of the urine are 
treated with 5 drops of glacial acetic acid and excess of sodium 
chloride; this treatment precipitates ordinary albumin, but not 
ovalbumin. After thirty minutes the mixture is filtered and the 
filtrate tested for the presence of ovalbumin, for which purpose 
Tanret’s reagent is recommended.. If the urine contains pseudo- 
albumins, the sodium chloride should be added thirty minutes 
after the addition of the acetic acid, and a further thirty minutes 
allowed to elapse before the mixture is filtered. W. P. S. 

Criticism of the Method of Detecting Urinary Albumin 
by Heat; New Process permitting the Detection of the 
smallest traces of Albumin in Urine; F. Gqbfrix (/. 
Pharm. Chim., 1916, [vii], 14, 294—303).—The author considers 
that by the usual method of acidifying the urine with acetic acid 
and saturating it with sodium chloride or sodium sulphate, an 
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error may arise due to the precipitation of pseudo-albumin. He 
recommends the following procedure. The reagent is a mixture 
of 90 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of sodium chloride and 
10 c.c. of phosphoric acid (50%), the mixture being filtered. To 
9 c.c. of the urine, acidified if necessary with dilute acetic acid and 
filtered, 1 c.c. of phosphoric acid (50%) is added, and the mixture 
filtered if necessary. Three to four c.c. of the filtrate are carefully 
run on to an equal volume of the above reagent, and the tube left 
for a time. The amount of albumin in the urine is indicated by 
the time taken for the formation of an opaque disk at the junction 
of the liquids, and also by the opacity of the ring. At the most, 
half an hour is sufficient for the formation of a nebulous ring 
indicative of the smallest traces of albumin in the urine. If uric 
acid separates during the test, it can he redissolved by plunging 
the test-tube into water at 50°, without mixing the layers. This 
method only precipitates albumin and primary albumoses, and the 
precipitate due to the latter disappears if the tube is plunged into 
water at 60°. W. GL 

Rennin. Howard T. Graber (/. Inch Eng. Ghent,, 1916, 8, 
909—910. Compare A., 1912, ii, 706).—There appears to he a 
seasonal variation in the rate at which milk is coagulated by rennin, 
the coagulation being more rapid, by some minutes, in the autumn 
and spring than in the summer and winter. In a method described 
previously for the assay of rennin (loc, cit.) the quantity of milk 
specified for use in the test was twice the volume intended. The 
corrected method is as follows: 0*4843 gram of the rennin is dis¬ 
solved in 150 c.c. of water, and 10 c.c. of this solution are added to 
1 quart of milk at 42°; the mixture is poured from one vessel to 
another three times and the time then observed when coagulation 
commences. Ten c.c. of the rennin solution with 1 quart of taiilk 
gives a proportion of 1:30,000, and the activity of the rennin 
used is reported as being 1:30,000 in the time required for the 
coagulation, W. P. S. 

A Resume of Tests for Pepsin. Howard T. Graber (7. Inch 
Eng . Ghent., 1916, 8, 911. Compare A., 1912, ii, 706).—The 
albumin used in testing the strength of pepsin should be obtained 
from eggs which are from five to twelve days old, since with these 
eggs the amount of insoluble residue left after treatment with an 
active pepsin rarely exceeds 1 c.c. in volume. The volume of the 
residue also affords an indication of the age of the eggs used; a 
larger insoluble residue than usual shows that the eggs are quite 
fresh of more than twelve days old. If a second test after six 
days gives a smaller residue, the eggs were fresh, whilst an increased 
quantity of residue shows that the eggs were more than twelve 
days old. ' W, P. S. 
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The Spectra of Carbon and Hydrocarbon. Charles W. 
Raffety (Phil. Mag., 1916, [vi], 32, 546—559).—Photographs of 
the “Swan” spectrum obtained under varying conditions are dis¬ 
cussed in detail. A new series of faint lines in the region of 
A, 4107—A 4025 is described, together with some bands of unknown 
origin which are associated with the “ Swan 33 spectrum. 

H. M. D. 

Regularities in the Spectra of Neon and Argon. K. W. 
Meissner ( Physikal . Zeitsch 1916, 17, 549 — 552). — Recent 

measurements of the wave-lengths of lines in the red portion of 
the neon spectrum show that all the more intense lines are members 
of groups of triplets or quadruplets characterised by the same 
wave-number differences. Similar quadruplets are found in the red 
region of the argon spectrum, but the groups are in many cases 
incomplete. H. M. D. 

The Groups of Rays of Iron under the Selective Influence 
of Thermal and Chemical Actions. G. A. Hemsalech (Compt. 
rend., 1916, 163, 757—759. Compare A., 1908, ii, 445).—The iron 
rays emitted by a Bunsen flame may be divided into three classes, 
namely: (1) Rays emitted by the exterior flame and strengthened 
in flames of higher temperature, being particularly sensitive to 
thermal actions. Examples are A 3860, 3920, 4376. (2) Those rays 

emitted under the influence of chemical action; they are very 
marked in the cone but feeble in the flame.. Examples are the 
triplets at A 4046 and 4384. (3) This class includes the rays of the 
supplementary 35 spectrum, that is, the rays of the cone proper. 
Examples, A 3936, 4119, 4957. In each of these categories of spectra 
there are peculiar groups of rays, composed of three, four, or more 
rays. The groups of the first and second class converge towards 
the red and of the third class towards the violet. W. G. 

Optical Investigations of the Constitution of Nitric Acid. 
Konr, Schaefer [with H. Nxggemann] (Zeitsch, anorg . Ghem,, 1916, 
97, 285—311. Compare A., 1910, ii, 562). — Optically pur© nitric 
acid up to 12 W may be obtained by distilling the ordinary pure 
acid, D 1*4, over carbamide. More concentrated acid is obtained 
by distilling the ordinary acid, mixed with two or three volumes, 
of sulphuric acid, in a vacuum apparatus consisting entirely of 
glass and protected from light. 

^ The solutions are contained in vertical absorption vessels pro¬ 
vided with plane parallel plates of silica, the inner tube being 
raised or lowered to vary the thickness of the absorbing layer. For 
high temperatures, the vessel is surrounded by an electrically 
heated copper block, and for low temperatures by a cooling coil 
and vacuum jacket. 

VOL. cxn. ii. 4 
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Soluble nitrates exhibit selective absorption* whilst alkyl 
nitrates only cut off the ultra-violet end of the spectrum. Dilute 
nitric acid* from 0*02 to liV 7 3 has a spectrum like that of the salts, 
but at 2N a transition to the ester type begins* and the concen¬ 
trated acid has only continuous absorption. Solid and molten 
potassium nitrate have an absorption band in the same position 
as the solution. The difference between the two types of spectra 
is not attributable either to dissociation or to hydration, and can 
only be explained by a difference in the arrangement of the sub¬ 
sidiary valencies in the NO s group. C. II. D. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Blood Sera. 
S. Judd Lewis (. Proc . Boy, Soc 1916, [B], 89* 327—335).— 
Quantitative measurements of the ultra-violet absorption of blood 
sera have been made by the use of a sector spectrophotometer in 
conjunction with a quartz spectrograph. The intensity of the 
absorption was determined by matching the absorption spectrum 
against normal spectra of known intensity, and the results are 
shown by a curve in which the extinction-coefficient is plotted 
against the wave-length of the ultra-violet radiation. 

The absorption curve for normal serum shows a well-marked 
band with a maximum at about A 2800, followed by a minimum 
at A 2540, from which point the absorption curve rises steeply to 
a second maximum at about A 2400. From a comparison of the 
curves for a large number of samples of normal serum, it appears 
that the section of the curve between the maximum at A 2800 and 
the minimum at A 2540 is the portion which is most subject to 
variation. The examination of pathological sera has also shown 
that this section of the curve is the region where the greatest 
differences are to be found. There is, moreover, distinct evidence 
in favour of the view that the minimum at A 2540 is displaced 
appreciably under certain pathological conditions. 

Since serum is a mixture of substances in somewhat variable 
proportions, the absorption curves represent the resultant of 
several superposed curves, each characteristic of some constituent 
of the serum. By separating' the proteins from the non-proteins 
and comparing the spectra of the corresponding solutions, it has 
been found that the chief central band (maximum at,A2800) is 
due almost entirely to proteins. 

Some observations on horse serum and egg-albumin show that 
the absorption curves are of similar kind. In the case of horse 
serum, the minimum is at A .2510 instead of A 2540, and the curve 
for the protein band is of rather larger dimensions than the corre¬ 
sponding curve for human serum. The protein band of egg 
albumin is, on the other hand, more symmetrical in form, but the 
minimum absorption is at the same wave-length (A 2540). 

TL M. D. 

The Chromophore Function. I. Lifschitz ( Zeitsch . wiss. 
PkoiGchem., 1916, 16, 101—110).—A general statement of the 
author's views on the nature of chromophoric groups and their 
selective absorption effects. H..M. D. 
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Influence of Light on the Loss of Water o£ Crystallisa¬ 
tion from Salts. Ernst Beutel (Cham. Zenir ., 1916, ii, 638 j 
from Osterr. Ghent. Zeit 19, 123—124).—•Well-defined crystals of 
chrome alum and cobalt magnesium sulphate were observed to lose 
water of crystallisation at those places where their surfaces were in 
contact with a metal support. These spots increase very rapidly 
in size when the crystals are exposed to light. The loss of weight 
in crystals exposed to ultra-violet and 'sun-light was respectively 
twice and two and a-half times that observed in crystals kept in 
the dark. H. W. 

The Release of Radium Emanation from Water at 
Different Temperatures 3sy the Bubbling Method, J. Moran 
(Trans. Boy. Sac. Canada , 1916, [III], 10, 57—66).—Experiments, 
in which a constant current of air was bubbled through a solution 
of radium at temperatures ranging from 16*5° to 80°, show T that 
the emanation removed by the air increases with the temperature. 
When this method is employed in the estimation of the radium 
content, the solution should be kept at a constant" and measured 
temperature. H. M. B, 

Experimental Determination of the Ionisation Potential 
of Helium, Charles B. Bazzoni (Phil. Mag., 1916, [vi], 32, 
566—575).—According to Bohr's theory, the energy required to 
remove one electron from a helium atom corresponds with 29*3 
volts, whilst previous measurements of the ionisation potential 
have given 20 to 20‘8 volts. In view of the agreement of Bohr’s 
theory with • experiment in so many directions, the ionisation 
potential of helium has been redetermined under conditions which 
avoid certain errors, which, it was thought, might be the cause 
of the discrepancy between theory and the earlier observations. 
The results obtained show that the true ionisation potential is not 
greater than 20 volts, and to reconcile the value with Bohr's theory 
it appears to be necessary to introduce new assumptions relative 
to the mechanism of the ionisation process. H. M. D. 

Specific Smell.Intensity and the Electrical Phenomenon 
of Cloud-like Condensed Water Vapours in Chemical Series. 
H. Zwaardemaker (Proc. X. A lead. Wetensck. A msterdam, 1916, 
19, 334—340).—Previous experiments have shown that.the, cloud 
of. condensed water vapour, which is obtained by spraying aqueous 
solutions, has a , positive charge when the dissolved substance is 
odorous. By comparing the quantities of the aliphatic .alcohols 
and the fatty acids, which are required to arouse olfactory sensa¬ 
tion, with the electrical effects produced when aqueous, solutions of 
members of these two series of homologous substances are sprayed, 
it is found that the smell intensities correspond more or ■ less with 
the power of the substances to give a positive charge to the water- 
droplets. It is supposed that "both properties are connected with 
the lowering of the surface tension of water by the substances 
concerned. H. M. B. 

4—2 
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Overvoltage Tables. IV. The Theories ol Overvoltage 
and Passivity. Edgar Newbery (T., 1916, 109, 1359—1363;.— 
Reviewing the results so far obtained by the author in his investi¬ 
gations of overvoltage (T., 1914, 105, 2434; 1916, 109, 1051,. 1066, 
1107), the conclusion is drawn that overvoltage is probably due 
to the high solution potentials of compounds of the electrode 
material with the discharged ion or with a product of the dis¬ 
charged ion. These compounds tend to form solid solutions in 
the electrode substance, and are usually stable only under the 
influence of high pressure or high temperatures. Passivity is due 
to the insolubility and good electrical conductivity of these com¬ 
pounds, which form a protective coating either over the whole 
metal surface or over the more easily soluble amorphous phase. 
This coating may consist of the pure compound or of a solid solu¬ 
tion of the compound in the electrode substance. 

The chemical stability of the higher oxides and hydrides is not 
to be measured by the overvoltage potentials; it is of more import¬ 
ance than the overvoltage when electrodes are used for the treat¬ 
ment of substances which are only oxidised or reduced slowly. 
Thus it is possible for an electrode that produces a comparatively 
stable hydride to effect reductions which another electrode of higher 
overvoltage is unable to do. For example, oleic acid is reduced 
at a copper, but not at a lead, electrode; also, nitrates are reduced 
to ammonia at a copper cathode, but to hydroxylamine at a lead 
cathode. T, S. P. 

Occlusion’of Hydrogen by a Palladium Cathode. Donald 
P. Smith and Frederick H. Martin (/. Amer. Chem. Soc 1916, 
38, 2577—2594).—The electrical resistance and cathode potential 
in 2A-sxilphuric acid has. been determined for palladium charged 
with hydrogen up to saturation. The measurements were made in 
the usual way, both while the wire was being charged electrolytic- 
ally with hydrogen and after the charging current had been inter¬ 
rupted. It is shown that the proportional increase of resistance 
at apparent saturation varies widely even with wires made from 
the same sample of pure palladium. The resistance of saturated 
wires of QT mm. diameter and less is shown to vary in a well- 
defined manner with the polarising current, and the resistance after 
the interruption of electrolysis is shown to undergo reversible and 
reproducible changes. In the case of wires of 0*32 mm. diameter, 
none of the above-mentioned changes are observed. It Is shown 
to be probable that the changes of resistance of smaller wires are 
due to processes occurring within the metal and not far removed 
from its surface. It is tentatively suggested that hydrogen, 
occluded at the cathode surface exists for some time in a transi¬ 
tional state, in which it possesses an electrical conductance of its 
own, and passes gradually into another form which has either a 
much smaller conductivity or none at all. A number of character¬ 
istic changes have been observed after the interruption of electro¬ 
lysis in the cathode potential of saturated palladium wire, and 
certain connexions have been noticed between the nature and 
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magnitude of these changes and the conditions of electrolysis. A 
few experiments have been carried out with copper wires which 
show that this metal does not change its resistance to a measurable 
extent when subjected to the same treatment as the palladium 
wires. A single experiment with nickel wire shows that it behaves 
in the same way as copper in this respect. J. F. S. 

Free Energy and Heat Capacity. James M. Bell (J. Amer. 
Ghem. Soc 1916, 38, 2629—2630. Compare J. Physical Ghem 
1905, 9, 381).-—Polemical. A criticism of Richards’s use of some 
of Marignac’s data on heat capacity (Marignac, Ann. Ghim . Phys ., 
1876, [v], 8, 415). A note answering the criticism and justifying 
his position is appended by Theodore W. Richards to the paper 
(ibid., 2631—2632). J. F. S. 

The Stem Correction of Thermometers. Edward G. 
Wheeler (J. Soc . Ghem. Ind ., 1916, 35, 1198 — 1200). —During the 
course of a continuous distillation, it is frequently impossible, 
owing to lack of time, to make the necessary calculations for the 
correction of thermometric readings. To overcome this difficulty, 
the author has constructed a graph, which is fully reproduced in 
the original, from which the corrected temperature may be 
deduced after observations of the actual temperature recorded by 
the thermometer, the length of the external column, and the 
temperature of the latter, as determined by an attached thermo¬ 
meter. H. W. 

Formula for the Calculation of the Specific Heat oi 
Aqueous-alcoholic Solutions of Different Substances. 
N. A. Kolosovskx (J. Russ. Phys. Ghem . Soc,, 1916, 48, 84).— 
The specific heats of aqueous-alcoholic solutions may he calculated 
by means of the empirical formula C = 1 + «(G 0 -1)+ 0*004$— 
0‘00012$ 2 +0*00000069$ 3 , where G is the required specific heat of 
the aqueous-alcoholic solution of substance A, n the number of 
gram-equivalents of this substance per 200 mols. of water in the 
given, aqueous-alcoholic solution, x the number of molecules of 
alcohol per 200 mols. of water, and 0 Q the specific heat of an 
aqueous solution of 1 gram-equivalent of substance A in 200 gram-, 
mols. of water. The value of (7 0 is obtained from tables of physical 
constants. In thirty-four cases in which direct measurements were 
made of the specific heats of aqueous-alcoholic solutions, the differ¬ 
ence between the experimental and calculated values was dess than 
0*005 in twenty-seven cases and between 0*006 and 0*010 in the 
remaining seven instances. T. H. P. 

Free Energy of Dilution and the Freezing-point Lower¬ 
ings in Solution of some Salts of Various Types of 
Ionisation, and ' of Salt Mixtures. Ralph E. Hall and 
William D. Harkins (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2658—2676). ' 
■—The lowering of the freezing point of aqueous : solutions of 
mannitol, erythrito], 'sodium, iodate, potassium iodate, potassium 
chloride, ' potassium nitrate, magnesium sulphate, potassium 
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sulphate, barium, chloride, cobalt chloride, and lanthanum nitrate 
have been determined over a wide range of concentrations. 
Further measurements have been made of the freezing-point 
lowerings of eqiiimolecnlar solutions of mixtures of sodium 
and potassium iodates, and potassium chloride and nitrate 
respectively. The temperature measurements were made by means 
of a fifty-pair thermocouple of copper constantan, and were 
accurate to 0*0001°. The values A tjN are plotted against the cube 
root of the concentration, and the degree of ionisation calculated 
in each case. In the case of mixtures, measurements were made 
over the range 0*1 i¥ —0*01i\ 7 for each salt. The values of the 
degree of ionisation calculated from the results agree well with the 
mean of similar values of the individual salts. J. F. S. 

Freezing-point Lowerings in Aqueous Solutions of Salts 
and Mixtures of Salts, and of a Salt with a Non-electrolyte. 
William D. Harkins and W. A. Roberts (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 
1916, 38, 2676—2679. Compare preceding abstract).—Using the 
method previously adopted, the freezing points of solutions of 
sodium sulphate, potassium sulphate, and their equmolecular mix¬ 
ture, sodium chloride, and a mixture of mannitol and potassium 
chloride, have been determined over a range of concentrations. 
The greatest temperature deviation from the calculated value was 
found in the case of the mixture of potassium chloride and 
mannitol, and this amounted to only 6/100000°. J. F. 8. 

An Improved Ebullioscope. A. Smith (Chem. Weckblad, 
1916, 13, 1296).—A description of an improved form of the author’s 
ebullioscope (Chem.. Weettlad, 1904, 1, 469), in which the tendency 
of the vapour generator to fracture is obviated. A. J. W. 

Heat of Combustion of Wood Charcoal. N. I. Nikitin 
(J. Buss, Fhys. Chem.. Soc., 1916, 48, 54—75).—-Various methods 
of drying charcoal to constant weight have been investigated. 
Satisfactory results are obtained by drying in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid, and with charcoal which has been made for some 
time (a year or more), the dry weight obtained in this way is 
almost exactly the same as that given by five hours’ heating in 
ah oven at 103°, whilst a further'heating for three hours is with¬ 
out appreciable influence. On the other hand, charcoal which 
has been recently prepared exhibits progressive increase in -weight 
when heated at 103°, probably owing to oxidation, which also 
occurs, although slowly, at the ordinary temperature. 

Eighteen samples of charcoal prepared from different kinds of 
wood, some in Steeps and others in furnaces, have been analysed 
and investigated as\|o calorific value. The percentage of carbon 
varies from 73*04 to and is always higher in heap charcoal 

than in retort charcoal he proportion of hydrogen varies from 
0*64% to 4*74%. The heafcs. of combustion, calculated from the 
compositions by means of eit&gr Dulong’s or Mendeleev’s. formula, 
are always less than the experimental values, and in general the 
divergence increases with the proportion of oxygen and nitrogen 
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taken together, altliougli the introduction into these expressions 
of a correcting term is not possible. 

Calculation from the author's experimental results shows that 
the number of calories generated by the combustion of 1 gram of 
charcoal is given by the expression 80*51(7 -f 273*417, 0 and II 
representing the percentages of carbon and hydrogen in the dry 
charcoal/ The errors of the values calculated by means of this 
formula lie between the limits + 0*63% and —0*47%, and for a 
sample of brown charcoal containing only 73*04% of carbon, and 
consisting of partly converted lignin, the error is only A 1*48%. 

T. H. P. 

[Heat of Solution in Mixed Solvents.] 77. A. Kolosovskx 
(J. Buss. Bhfs. Ghem. Soc 1916, 48, 85—87).—The deductions 
drawn by Tanatar (A., 1915, ii, 742) from some of the results 
obtained by the author (A., 1913, ii, 22, 308, 671, 672) are 
erroneous. T. B. P. 

The Fundamental Values of the Quantities b and Ja for 
Different Elements in Connexion with the Periodic System, 

III. Discussion of the Different Groups of Elements 

Separately, J. J. van Laar (Proc. K. Akacl. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 
1916, 19, 287—295. Compare A., 1916, ii, ^386, 610).—If the 
total volume occupied by a liquid at the triple point is repre¬ 
sented by v and the real volume of the molecules is h y then 
(v — b)jv represents the ratio of the free volume to the total 
volume at the triple point. The evaluation of this ratio is dis¬ 
cussed and the formula applied to hydrogen and the inert elements, 
for which (v — b)/v is thus found to be approximately equal to 
1 /S. ' H. M. D. 

The Fundamental Values of the Quantities b and Ja for 
Different Elements in Connexion with the Periodic System, 

IV. The Elements of the Halogen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen 
Groups, J. J. van Laar (Proc. K Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 
1916, 19, 295—320. Compare preceding abstract).—The values 
of b : and J have been calculated for the elements of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh groups. 

In a discussion of the values of the attraction constant, it is 
pointed out that the molecular condition of the element in the 
critical state has a very considerable influence on the value- of 
Jajc. ' In a previous, paper (A., 1916, ii, 610) it was suggested 
that the fact that the observed critical temperatures of certain 
elements are much higher than those calculated from 7*. = 78*03#/& 
is due to the high degree of complexity of the molecules of these 
elements in the critical condition. Such complex molecules, in 
accordance with the additivity of would show an abnormally 

large attraction constant. This view now appears to have been 
abandoned 1 in favour of the hypothesis that monatomic molecules 
with,free valencies exhibit abnormally large values of Ja&. The 
very high values of the attraction constant for antimony and 
bismuth are thus supposed to be due to the monatomic condition 
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of these elements in the critical condition. In regard to the other 
elements belonging to this group, arsenic consists of the mixture 
of 80% As 4 and 20% As molecules, phosphorus of molecules con¬ 
taining four atoms, and nitrogen of diatomic molecules. 

The shadowing effect of univalent atoms on the central ter- or 
quadri-valent atoms with which the former are in combination is 
not always complete. If the hydrogen compounds of the elements 
of the nitrogen group are considered, it is found that the attrac¬ 
tion of the central atom is completely eliminated in the case of 
nitrogen and phosphorus, but the attraction of the much larger 
arsenic and antimony atoms shows itself to some extent. In the 
case of arsenic, the diminished value of \f ct], is about one-third, 
and for antimony about one-half, the normal value. 

The ratio of the free to the total volume at the triple point 
decreases from 1/8 for the elements of the helium to 1/20 fOr the 
elements of the nitrogen group. It is supposed that this ratio 
plays some part in determining the transition from the liquid to 
the solid state. H. M. D. 

Thermodynamic Proof of Avogadro’s Law, 0. del Lungo 
(Atii E. Accad. Lincei, 1916, [v], 25, ii, 322—326).—Avogadro’s 
law is the simplest and most natural hypothesis to explain Dalton’s 
laws, but is usually deduced, independently of chemical laws, on 
the assumption that in gases having the same temperature the 
mean molecular energy is the same. Prom this proposition, first 
enunciated as a postulate by Clausius, and later shown to be a 
necessary consequence of Maxwell’s law, may be derived also Gay- 
Lussac’s law of the identity of the coefficient of expansion for all 
perfect gases. The postulate of Clausius, together with Avogadro’s 
law as corollary, are thus confirmed by the experimental laws of 
Gay-Lussac and Dalton, but since the inverse demonstration can¬ 
not he made, it cannot be asserted with absolute safety that the 
postulate is necessary and true; it remains a sufficient and highly 
probable hypothesis, its probability being increased by various 
considerations which were advanced by Clausius, and are based on 
the fact that, when two gases at the same temperature are mixed, 
the mixture also has this temperature. 

The author gives a proof of Gibbs’s theorem on the entropy of 
gaseous mixtures, namely, the entropy of a mixture of gases is the 
sum of the entropies of the component gases when each occupies 
the total volume at the same temperature. Assumption of the 
invalidity of the Clausius postulate then leads to the inadmissible 
conclusion that a diminution of entropy may occur in a reversible 
process. This postulate, on which Avogadro’s and Gay-Lussac’s 
laws directly depend, is therefore rigorously and simply demon¬ 
strated. T. H. P. 

■ A Hew Method for the Determination of Vapour Densi¬ 
ties. X. Philip Blackman (Chem. News , 1916, 114, 307).—The 
bulb in which vaporisation tabes place consists of an inverted flash, 
the neck of which passes through an aperture in the base of a 
^ thermostat. ' Hr M. B. 
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The Application o! Vortex Kings in the Determination of 
Surface Tensions. Viktor Ktttter (Physical Zeitsch ., 1916, 17, 
573—579). The method described depends on the measurement 
of the period of vibration of drops of the liquid when falling under 
the action of gravity, and its novelty consists in the device which 
is adopted for the determination of the time of vibration. The 
drops are allowed to fall into a second liquid of somewhat greater 
density, producing vortex rings which penetrate to a depth which 
depends on the phase of the vibrating drop at the moment when 
it penetrates the surface of the indicating liquid. By increasing 
the difference between the level of the tip of the tube at which the 
drops are formed and the surface of the indicating liquid, this phase 
may be altered in a continuous manner, and the actual observations 
consist in determining the difference in the fall which corresponds 
with a half-period in the vibrating drop. Prom this difference in 
the fall, the period of vibration can be easily calculated. 

To make the vortex rings clearly visible, the indicator liquid 
must be suitably chosen, and the particular method described 
makes use of a solution of some substance which reacts with the 
dropping liquid or with substances dissolved in this, with the form¬ 
ation of an insoluble substance, which, however, dissolves in 
excess of the indicator solution. An acidified solution of antimony 
chloride may thus be used as an indicator for aqueous solutions of 
many different substances, the vortex ring being rendered visible 
as the result of the precipitation of antimony oxychloride. 

The formation of a precipitate is not necessary, as a matter of 
fact, and in the case of drops of a solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate, the vortex rings can be studied with the aid of a solution 
containing ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid. In general, the 
formation of a precipitate affords the most suitable method for 
observing the vortex rings, and a large number of pairs of solu¬ 
tions, which can be used in combination, axe tabulated in the 
paper. ' H. M. D. 

The Temperature-coefficient of the Free Molecular 
Surface Energy of Liquids between - 80° and 1650°. XV. 
The Determination of the Specific Gravity of Molten Salts 
and of the Temperature-coefficient of their Molecular 
Surface Energy. F. M. Jaeger and Jul. Kahn ( Proc . K Abaci 
Weten-sch. Amsterdam , 1916, 19, 381—397. Compare A,, 1916, 
ii, 128, 128).—The data obtained in measurements of the mole¬ 
cular surface energy of molten salts at. various temperatures are 
recorded. The temperature-coefficients derived from these are 
given in the following summary, together with the formulae from 
which the density (D{) may be calculated. Lithium fluoride, 
0*40—0*58, D= T798 -~0*0004375(£-850); lithium chloride, 0*47, 
D = 1*501 — 0*000432(2 — 600); lithium sulphate, 0*50, D = 2*008~ 
0*000407 (t — 850); lithium nitrate, 0*45, D = 1*755 -0*000548(2- 
300)q sodium fluoride, 0*52, B = 1*942 — 6*000584(1 —1000) j sodium, 
chloride, 0*48, D=1*549 — 0*000626(3 — 800); sodium bromide, 0*53, 

4* 
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D = 2*306 —0*00072(2 —780) — Q*0°8(2 —780) 2 ; sodium iodide, 0*29— 
0*63, B = 2*698 — 0*001061(2 — 700) ; sodium sulphate, 0*30, D = 
2*061 — 0*000483(2 — 900); sodium molybdate, 1*2—0*56, D = 
2*795 — 0*000629(2 — 700) ; sodium tungstate, 0*64—0*98, D = 
3*673 - 0*0009275(2 - 930) + 0*O 6 337(2- 930)"; sodium nitrate, 
0*24—0*45, D = 1‘914 —0*000672(2 —300); sodium metaphosphate, 
0*43—1*1, D = 2*193 — 0*00044(2 — 800) ; potassium fluoride, 0*33—* 
0*83, D = 1*878 — 0*000669(2 — 900); potassium chloride, 0*68, 
D = 1*539 — 0*0005947(2 — 750); potassium bromide, 0*76, D — 
2*106 — 0*000799(2 — 750); potassium iodide, 1*58—0*41, D = 
2*431—0*001022(2 — 700); potassium sulphate, 0*90, D= 1*872 — 
0*000545(2 — 1100); potassium dichromate, 0*86, D —2*285— 
0*000695(2—400); potassium molybdate, 0*79, B —2*342— 
0*00060(2 — 964) -Q*0 6 128(2 — 964) 2 ; potassium tungstate, 1*6, 
D = 3*113 - 0*00082(2 - 1000) + 0*0 6 162(2 - 1000) 2 ; potassium 
nitrate, 0*83, D = 1*898 — 0*0007681(2 — 300); potassium metaphos- 
pliate, 0*91—1*28, D—2*111 — 0*00043(2 — 800) ; rubidium fluoride, 
1-0—0*40, D = 2*873 -0*000967(2- 825) -0*0 6 247(2 - 825) 2 ; rubi¬ 
dium chloride, 1*02, B = 2*129-0*000823(2 - 700); rubidium 
bromide, 0*77, D = 2*688 — 0*001096(2 — 700); rubidium iodide, 
0*95, B = 2*798-0*001107(2-700); rubidium sulphate, 1*98—0*27, 
3} = 2*562—0*000665(2-1050); rubidium nitrate, 0*78, D = 2*492 — 
0*000972(2 — 300); caesium, fluoride, 0*72—0*36, D = 3*611 — 

0*001234(2-700); cesium chloride, 0*80—1*70, D = 2*7S6- 

0*00108(2 — 650); caesium bromide, 0*90—0*57, D = 3*125.— 
0*00134(2 — 650); caesium iodide, 0*82, D = 3*175—0*001222(2— 
640); caesium sulphate, 1*91—0*43, D = 3*034 — 0*000711(2 — 1040) — 
Q*0 (i 494(2 —1040) 2 ; cesium nitrate, 1*18—0*42, D = 2*824- 

0*001114(2-400); thallous nitrate, 0*81, B=4*917-0*00175((2- 
200); stannous chloride, 1*0, D = 3*29S —0*001253(2—300). In the 
determination of the densities, a hydrostatic method was employed. 

By comparison with organic liquids, for which the normal value 
of the temperature-coefficient is about 2*24, the above data show 
that the temperature-coefficient for molten salts is much smaller. 
Although no general regularity is evident, it seems that for corre¬ 
sponding haloid salts of the alkali .metals, the temperature- 
coefficient has a tendency to increase with the atomic weight of the 
metal. The low 7 value of the temperature-coefficient of the mole¬ 
cular surface energy of molten salts has frequently been supposed 
to indicate a high degree of association, but the authors doubt the 
validity of this conclusion on the ground that such ionised salts 
do not conform to the requirements-'of the theory'of correspond¬ 
ing states, and that the degree of ionisation varies considerably 
with the temperature. H, M. D, 

The Temperature-coefficients of the Free Molecular 
Surface Energy of Liquids between - 80° and 1650°. XVI. 
The Surface Tension of some Halogen Compounds of 
Sulphur, Phosphorus, Arsenic, Antimony, and Bismuth. 
F. M. Jaeger and Jul. Katin {Proc. K. Akad. Wetmsch. Amster¬ 
dam,, 1916, 19, 397—404. Compare previous abstract),—-The 
temperature-coefficients of the molecular surface ' energy and the 
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formulae expressing the variation of the density with the tempera¬ 
ture are given in the following summary: sulphur monochlorkle, 
2*24—1*79, D 1*7094 at 0° and 1*492 at 138°; phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride, 1*61, D 1*582 at 16*4° and 1*527 at 46*2°;, phosphorus 
tribromide, 0*81—2*63; arsenic trichloride, 1*40, X) = 2*2050~ 
0‘00XS56£ — 0*0 5 27f 2 ; arsenic tribroxnide, 2*05—0*98, D = 3*3972 — 
0*002822(7 — 25) -f 0*0 5 248(£ — 25 ) 2 ; antimony trichloride, 1*68; 
bismuth trichloride, 2*14—1 *78, D = 3*860 — 6*00232(4 — 250) j bis¬ 
muth tribromide, 1*76-—2*0, D = 4*598 — 0*0026(4 — 250). 

Although the temperature-coefficient is generally less than the 
normal value, it is in all cases much greater than the average value 
obtained for molten inorganic salts. The difference is to be 
ascribed to the smaller contrast in the electrochemical character 
of the components and the absence of ionisation. 

When the surface tensions of the chlorides or the bromides at 
the same temperature are compared, it is found that the surface 
tension increases with the atomic weight of the positive element. 
This is the reverse of what was previously found in comparing the 
haloids of the alkali metals. 

For the same positive element, the surface tension increases with 
the atomic weight of the halogen, which is again the reverse of 
the behaviour shown by the alkali metal haloids. H. M. D. 

The Temperature-coefficients of the Free Molecular 
Surface Energy of Liquids between -80° and 1650°„ XVII, 
The Relations between the Molecular Cohesion of liquids 
at their Melting- and Boiling-points and their Absolute 
Melting- and Boiling-temperatures Respectively. F. M. 
Jaeger ( Proc. E. A had. Wetensch . Amsterdam, 1916, 19, 
465—414).—According to Walden (compare A., 1909, ii, 122), 
the value of McfijT for non-associated substances is equal to 1*156 
at the boiling point and 3*65 at the melting point. The material 
accumulated by the author has been applied in the further investi¬ 
gation of these empirical formulas. The substances concerned are 
divided info four groups, the first' of which contains 121 com¬ 
pounds, and includes all the substances for which the relation 
holds approximately so far as the boiling point is concerned. The 
mean value of E }> = Mar h JT h is 1*12 and of E m = Ma* m j T m is 3*38. 
The mean value of the constant at the melting point is thus three 
times that at the boiling point. 

The second group contains sixteen organic compounds, for' which 
Eb has an appreciably smaller value, and the third group, fourteen' 
compounds, for which E h is either much greater than 1*12, or, as 
in the case of certain glycerides, for which E m is very large in 
comparison with the normal value. The fourth group includes 
forty-eight inorganic compounds and metallic' salts, and the 
abnormally small values of E m for the latter show That the 
empirical relation does not apply at all to molten salts. The 
halogen compounds of the elements of the nitrogen group 
approximate much more closely to the requirements of the empirical 
formulae. * H. M. D. 

4*—2 
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Mew Classification of the Processes of Adsorption and 
Importance of the Theory of Adsorption for Various 
Branches of Natural Science ; Adsorption of Solutions by 
Porous Substances. M. A. Rakuzin (/. Buss. Phys. Ghent. Soc ., 
1916, 48, 90—94).—From the cases of adsorption which have been 
previously studied, principally by the author and his collaborators, 
the following classification of different types of adsorption is 
deduced. 

I. Reversible adsorption: (A) Partial adsorption: (a) adsorp¬ 
tion without separation, most of the adsorptions as yet known 
being of this type; (b) separative or fractionating adsorption, as 
yet unknown. (B) Exhaustive adsorption: (a) adsorption with¬ 
out separation, possible examples of this existing; (b) separa¬ 
tive or fractionating adsorption, the adsorption of the solid 
paraffins of petroleum by floridin (A., 1915, i, 489) being of this 

type- 

II. Irreversible adsorption: (A) Partial adsorption: (a) adsorp¬ 
tion without separation, examples of which are (1) dyeing with 
fast dyes, and (2) adsorption of casein from solutions in borax 
solution by means of aluminium hydroxide; ( b) separative or 
fractionating adsorption, as yet unknown. (B) Exhaustive adsorp¬ 
tion : (a) adsorption without separation, examples of this being 
(1) adsorption of pepsin from aqueous solution by means of 
aluminium hydroxide, (2) adsorption of a-gelatin, and (3) of 
j8-gelatin by the same adsorbent; ( b) separative or fractionating 
adsorption, examples of which are (1) adsorption of egg-albumin 
from aqueous solution by aluminium hydroxide, (2) adsorption of 
the peptone of egg-albumin from aqueous solution by the same 
adsorbent, (3) probably the adsorption of toxins from different 
serums, the anti-toxins remaining in solution (compare Ziuiz, 
Zeitsch. Immumtatsf., 1913, 19, 326), and (4) adsorption of iodide 
of starch by aluminium hydroxide. 

In a discussion on the practical aspects of adsorptive processes, 
attention is directed (1) to the removal of the solid paraffins from 
petroleum, which is thus more easily transported through pipes 
during the winter, and (2) to the successful application of Bolus 
alba to the treatment of cholera on the Serbian front during the 
Balkan War of 1913. T. H. P. 


Behaviour of Ferric Oxide and Hydroxide towards 
Aqueous Solutions of Hen’s Egg-albumin. M. A. Rakuzin 
(J. Buss . Phys. Ghent . Soc., 1916, 48, 95).—Whereas dry 
aluminium hydroxide is an excellent adsorbent, and the adsorptive 
capacity of dry alumina is only three to four times less than that 
of the hydroxide, neither ferric hydroxide nor oxide exerts any 
adsorptive action when immersed for twenty-four hours in an 
aqueous solution of heifis egg-albumin. Since the albumins are 
adsorbed more readily than other substances, it may be concluded 
that the latter will not be adsorbed by ferric hydroxide or oxide. 

T. H. P. 
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Aluminium Oxide and Hydroxide as Adsorbents and 
their Behaviour towards Aqueous Solutions of Hen's Egg- 
albumin. M. A. Rakuzin and (Mlle.) Ek. Maks. Eeaudo {/. Buss. 
Phys . Gkem. Soc 1916, 48, 95—97. Compare A., 1915, i, 1015; 
19i6, i, 90).—Only when chemically pure does aluminium hydr¬ 
oxide exert its full adsorptive power on aqueous solutions of the 
albumin of hen’s eggs. Commercial precipitated alumina is 
applicable as an adsorbent only when dried to constant weight in 
a steam oven, such aluminium hydroxide then giving identical 
results in the hands of different investigators. The adsorptive 
power is diminished by the presence of moisture. Aluminium 
oxide exerts on!} 7 a feeble adsorptive action on albumin solutions. 
The above conclusions appear to hold also for solutions of other 
substances than albumin. T. 11. P. 


Limiting Concentrations in the Adsorption of Aqueous 
Solutions of Hen’s Egg-albumin by Aluminium Hydroxide ; 
Stoicheiometry ol Processes of Adsorption. M. A. Rakuzin, 
G. D. Flier, and M. A. Bloch (J. Buss. Phys. Gkem. Soc., 1916, 
48, 99—105. Compare A., 1915, i, 1015).—The authors have 
studied the adsorption at the ordinary temperature of hen’s egg- 
albumin from aqueous solutions of different concentrations by 
means of aluminium hydroxide, the amount of the latter used 
being in each case 10% of the weight- of the solution. The results 
obtained show that, when the concentration of the albumin in the 
solution is equal to or greater than 9%, no adsorption by aluminium 
hydroxide takes place. The curve connecting the proportion of 
total albumin adsorbed with the initial concentration of the solu¬ 
tion is approximately logarithmic, marked divergence occurring 
only as the curve approaches the concentration axis. The marked 
diminution of the adsorption in the latter region is probably 
related to the increased internal friction of the solution, which 
renders difficult the penetration of the molecules of the adsorbed 
substance into the ultramicroscopic capillaries of the adsorbing 
particles. 

Quantitative and exhaustive adsorption occurs only when the 
quantity of adsorbent is sufficient and its quality suitable;; further 
increase in the quantity is then useless. Between the quantities 
of adsorbent and adsorbed substance (albumin, paraffin, etc.), the 
existence of a stoiclieiometrical relation is therefore assumed. 
Such relation is regarded as based on the concentration equation 
of Ostwald and Freundlicli, the quantity ' of substance adsorbed 
being inversely proportional to the-, initial concentration. . ■ The 
results are considered in relation to Freimdlich’s formula, 
.r/?7z = j9c 1 1 /? ) , where m is the quantity of adsorbent, c. the equil¬ 
ibrium concentration, and j8 and Ifp constants, depending on the 
temperature and on' the nature of the' substance; the values ■ of 
these constants'in, the present case are found,to be 0*075 and 0*178 
' respectively.' 1 For concentrations of the albumin' up to about €>%* 
the calculated and experimental; values of .rjm are in satisfactory 
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agreement;, but for higher concentrations the deviations are very 
considerable. T. H. P. 

The Dissociation Equilibrium of Nitrosyl Chloride, 
2NO + 0! 3 ~2NOC1. II. Replacement of the Chemical Con¬ 
stants by Integration Constants calculated from the 
Molecular Dimensions. Max Teautz and Claus Feiedkicii 
Hinck (Zeitsch. anorg. Chtm 1916, 97, 127—138. Compare A., 
1916, ii, 304, and following' abstract).—The formerly accepted 
figures for the heat change in this dissociation are criticised, and 
it is shown that the value should he about 18,000 cal. instead of 
28,800, the integration constant becoming zero instead of 4*9. 
Values almost identical with these are obtained from, the authors’ 
measurements. The equation for the equilibrium then becomes 
log K = — 3680/ T +1*5 log T. The diameter of the intermediate 
molecule, probably NO Cl.,, is calculated to be 11*6 x 10~ s cm. 

C. H. D. 

The Dissociation Equilibrium of Nitrosyl Chloride* 
2N0 + 01 2 n~2NOCh Maz Teautz and Lili Wachenheim (Zeitsch. 
anorg , Ghem ., 1916, 97, 241—284. Compare preceding abstract). 

*—-The former determinations of Trautz and Hinck gave good 
agreement with theory for the range of temperature 560—-590° 
abs., but not below that range. Using the same apparatus as 
before, the velocity of dissociation at T~ 273 and 434 has been 
determined. The equilibrium has also been determined at tempera¬ 
tures below T== 500, using the same apparatus. The measurements 
show that complete union to form NOCJ takes place, but that there 
is a small further contraction, possibly due to formation of 
(NO\>OL A new apparatus has been designed to admit successive 
small quantities of chlorine to nitric oxide, and similar experiments 
have been made in that manner. The heat of formation at 
T = 290 has also been determined calorimetrically, the value 
16,841 cal. being obtained. The conclusions of the investiga¬ 
tion are stated in the preceding paper, C. II. D. 

The Dissociation o! Phosphorus, and the Detonating* Gas 
Cell in the Light of the New Theory of Gas Reactions and a 
Mew Interpretation of the Approximate Additivity of C p - dlt 
for Gases. Max Teautz (Zeitsch, anorg , Ghem., 1916, 97* 
113—126. Compare ibid., 1916, 96, 1; Stock, Gibson, and Stamm, 
A., 1913, ii, 43).—-The diameter of the P 4 molecule has been re¬ 
calculated, using Stock’s data,- and the more probable value of 
■ 20 x 10~ 8 cm. has been obtained. 

The usual data for the dissociation of steam lead to improbable 
values.. ■ Reasons are given for doubting the ■ generally accepted 
values for the degree of dissociation and for .the E.M.F. of the 
detonating gas cell, higher values of both being probable. 

In applying the principle, of additivity, the assumption' is gener¬ 
ally 'made that each',gas consists, of only'one;kind of'molecules.' 
If, however, several * thermal isomerides ? are present, the heat of 
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isomerisation must be taken into account, and a small correcting 
term must be introduced. This correction is in most cases so 
small that satisfactory results are obtained 'without applying it. 

A a it d. 

Diffusion in Liquids. Basil W. Clack (Proc. Physical Soc 
London, 1916, 29, 49 — 57). —The results obtained in previous 
experiments (A., 1909, ii, 125; 1915, ii, 45) on the diffusion of 
sodium chloride, potassium chloride, and potassium nitrate in 
aqueous solution have been recalculated by the introduction of a 
correction suggested by Griffiths. 

A new method is also described of calculating the coefficient of 
diffusion at any specified concentration from the experimental data. 
It- is said that this gives- more certain results than those obtained 
by the methods previously employed. H. M. D. 

Influence of Pressure on Solubility. Herbert E. Bill 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2632—2643).— By means of a 
pressure apparatus, which allows of samples being removed with¬ 
out lowering the pressure, the author has determined the solubility 
of sodium chloride and barium hydroxide in water at 25° under 
various pressures. A full description of the pressure apparatus 
is given. The following solubility values are given for sodium 
chloride at 25° per 100 grams of solution, 26*44 at 1 kilo, pressure, 
26*58 at 250 kilos., 26*72 at.500 kilos., and 26*82 at 750 kilos, 
pressure. In the case of barium hydroxide, the values are 8*304 
at 1 megobar, 8*779 at 245 megobars, and 9*366 at 490 megobars 
pressure. The heat of solution at the saturation point is extra¬ 
polated to 51*2 cal. for the octahydrate of barium hydroxide. This 
value is got'from the- experimentally found heat changes observed 
in bringing a 54% saturated' solution to '64% and a 64% solution 
to 74% respectively. Both values were obtained by using the 
Richards adiabatic calorimeter. The specific volume change per 
gram of dissolved substance was experimentally determined by a 
dilatoraetric method, and found . to be 0*0508. Finally, the 
temperature-coefficient of the solubility was calculated to 0*288%. 
The whole of the data for evaluation of the equation 
T(P*z 7 Pi)(v-2 - *h) / (*2 “My# 

is thus obtained for barium hydroxide. It is shown that the left- 
hand side of the equation has the value 2*16 x 10 9 , ■whilst the right- 
hand side has the value 2*14 xlOT J. F. ST 

Effect of Salts, on the Solubility of Other Salts* Villa. 
The Solubility Relations of a Very Soluble Bi-univalent 
'Salt. ■ William I). Harkins and Harry M. Paine (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1916, 38, 2709—2714. Compare A., 1912, ii, 28).—The 
.solubility of strontium chloride'.'in’ water' and in solutions 'of 
strontium nitrate, sodium nitrate,, nitric acid,.'hydrochloric acid, 
■' hydrobromic acid,. hydriodic. acid,- potassium, ■ iodide, ;potassium 
chloride, 'cupric chloride, and potassium nitrate of various concen¬ 
trations have been determined at 25°. The densities of all solu- 
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tions have also been recorded. Strontium chloride dissolves in 
water to the extent of 557*6 grams in 1000 grams of water, and 
the solution lias a density Df 1*4015. Strontium nitrate in¬ 
creases the solubility to 558*5 grams with 0*1372 equivalent, and 
then decreases it to 551*4 grams with 3*318 equivs. per 1000 grams 
of water. Sodium nitrate increases the solubility to 584*8 grams 
with 3*553 equivs., and then decreases it to 542*6 grams with 
6*856 equivs. per litre. Nitric acid has very little influence on 
the solubility, whereas hydrochloric acid strongly depresses the 
solubility to 42*09 grams with 9*205 equivs. per 1000 grams. 
The other substances examined all depress the solubility of stron¬ 
tium chloride appreciably, but not to anything like the extent 
that hydrochloric acid does. The solubility curve for hydrobroinic 
acid lies above that for hydriodic acid, and hydrochloric acid, on 
account of its common ion effect, gives a curve which lies much 
below either. Just as hydrochloric acid depresses the solubility 
more than hydrobromic acid, so potassium chloride is more effective 
in lowering the solubility than potassium iodide. The curves for 
sodium nitrate and nitric acid have the same relative positions as 
potassium iodide and hydriodic acid and potassium chloride and 
hydrochloric acid. In all these cases, the solubility of strontium 
chloride Is less in the acid than in the corresponding salt solution. 

J. T. S. 

Effect of Salts on the Solubility of Other Salts, VIIX&. 
Solubility Relations of some Extremely Soluble Salts, 
William D. Harkins and W. Tudor Pearce (J. Amer. Chem . 
Soc. y 1916, 33, 2714—2717. Compare preceding abstract).—The 
solubility of strontium bromide in solutions of strontium nitrate, 
and of potassium ferrocyanide in sodium ferrocyanide solutions, 
and sodium ferrocyanide in potassium ferrocyanide solutions of 
various concentrations, have been determined at 25°. Strontium 
bromide dissolves in water to the extent of 1066*1 grams per 1000 
grams of water at 25°, and the solution has a density Df = 1*7002. 
The following values have been obtained for the solubility of 
strontium chloride in grams per 1000 grams of water in solutions 
of the following molecular concentrations of strontium nitrate, 
and the solutions have the appended densities: 

Solubility SrBr a ... 1066*2 1066*95 1067*42 1068*54 1068*9 1069*17 1073*97 

Cone. SrfNOJ. ... 0*0000 0*0360 0*07216 0*14568 0-3066 0*61124 1*8610 

Df ..b,... 1*7002 — 1-70325 1*72844 1*73766 1*74866 1*77308 

Potassium ferrocyanide dissolves in water at 25° to the extent of 

247*96 grams per 1000 grams of water, and the solution has a 
density Df —1*09081. The solubility decreases in sodium ferro¬ 
cyanide solution until the concentration of the latter reaches 
'0*12306 mol., after which it .continuously increases. Sodium ferro¬ 
cyanide dissolves in water at 25° to the extent of 207*25 grams 
per 21000 grams of water, and 'the solution has a density 
Df 1 =1*0595. The solubility continuously increases in potassium 
ferrocyanide solution with increasing concentration up to 291*40 
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grams per 1000 grams of water with 1*0578 mols. of potassium 

ferrocyanide. J. F. S. 

Ionisation and Solubility Relations of Salts of Higher 
Types. IV. Intermediate Ions in Solutions of Uni-bivalent 
Saltsjr and. of Lanthanum Iodate, a Ter-univalent Salt. 
William D . Harkins and W. Tudor Pearce (J, A - rner . Chew . 
Soc.y 1916, 88, 2679—2709. Compare A., 1912, ii* 27, 28, and pre¬ 
ceding abstracts').—A theoretical discussion is entered into on the 
influence of salts of various types on the solubility of a salt 
of multi-ion type, both on the basis that intermediate ions 

exist and also that they do not exist. To examine the case 

experimentally, the solubility of lanthanum iodate, alone 
and in the presence of lanthanum nitrate, potassium iodate, 

sodium iodate, sodium nitrate, and lanthanum ammonium 

nitrate of various concentrations has been determined at 25°. 
The electrical conductivity and the density of the solutions 
have also- been determined at the same temperature. It is shown 
that at 25° lanthanum iodate dissolves to the extent of 0*6841 gram 
per litre, and the solution has a density Df 0*998251. In the 
presence of lanthanum nitrate, the solubility falls continuously 
with increasing concentration of lanthanum nitrate to a minimum, 
which is 0*5194 gram per litre with 10*0 millimols. of nitrate, 
after which it rises to O'7431 with 200*52 millimols, of the nitrate. 
In the case of potassium iodate, the solubility falls continuously 
and reaches the value 0*37388 gram per litre with 1*9828 millimols. 
Sodium iodate depresses the solubility even more, the value 0*0973 
gram per litre being obtained with 6*7989 millimols per litre. 
Sodium nitrate increases the solubility to 3*030 grams per litre 
with 3200 millimols. Lanthanum ammonium nitrate also effects 
a large increase in the solubility. A series of electrical con¬ 
ductivity determinations of all the solutions investigated has also 
been made. Calculations of the constituents of the mixtures of 
the solutions were made, and curves drawn to show the changes in 
the solubility products and concentrations of the non-ionised part 
with changes in the total ion concentration. In these, calculations, 
intermediate ions are assumed to b© non-existent. It was found 
that the apparent .concentration of the non-ionised part is affected 
normally by the addition of non-common ion salts; it is affected 
abnormally by the presence of salts having a. common univalent 
ion in that it gives an extraordinary depression, and it is affected 
even more abnormally by the addition of salts having a common 
tervalenfc ion, giving a rapid rise in the apparent solubility. ■ These 
abnormalities disappear if intermediate ions are assumed to be 
present. J. F. S. 

Neutral Salt Action on Acid Solubilities. William Roland 
Henderson and Hugh. Stott Taylor ( J , Phj/mcal Chem ^ 1916, 
20, 663—679). —-The solubility of calcium' ■■ oxalate Jit 0"5iT-solutions 
of hydrochloric, trichloroacetic, and chloroaeetic acids in presence of 
varying quantities of the corresponding, potassium salts has been 
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measured at 25°. Similar measurements were made with calcium 
tartrate and 0‘5iV-solutions of chlovoacetic and acetic acids. 

The results show that the salt effect varies according to the 
strength, of the acid, and in general increases with the concentra¬ 
tion of the salt. The salt produces an increase in the solubility 
in the case of hydrochloric acid, a slight decrease when trichloro¬ 
acetic acid is used as solvent, and a very marked decrease in the 
case of chloroacetic acid. The reduction of the solvent action is 
still greater when acetic acid is used, but the salt effect in this 
case appears to reach a maximum at about O'LV-salt concentration. 

The^ addition of potassium nitrate to hydrochloric acid has very 
nearly the same effect as the addition of potassium chloride, and a 
very large positive effect is obtained when potassium chloride :1s 
added to the acetic acid solution. 

The observed salt effects are compared with those which have 
been found in the investigation of acid catalysis. The comparison 
shows that there is some correspondence between the two effects, 
but that this is by no means complete. H. M. I). 

The Interpretation of the Ronigenograxns and, Rdntgen 
Spectra of Crystals. A. Smits and F. E. 0. Scheffer ( Proa . K. 
A had. Wetensch . Amsterdam, 1916, 19, 432—438).—The authors 
criticise the crystal models which have been devised for various 
substances on the basis of X-ray spectroscopic observations. It is 
pointed out that this method of analysis only gives the distances 
between the- centres of the constituent atoms, and affords no in¬ 
formation relative to the actual spaces between the atoms. It is 
very probable that the distances between the molecules are smaller 
than the molecular diameter, and it follows that the distance 
between atoms which belong to different molecules will not be 
much greater than, the distance between atoms in the same mole¬ 
cule. In spite of this approximate equality, the authors contend 
that the crystal models ought to differentiate between those atoms 
which are chemically combined in the same molecule and those 
which are constituents of different molecules. The view that 
chemical attraction is localised in centres, the number of which is 
determined by the valency of the atom, is not easily reconciled 
with configurations which make no distinction, between atoms of 
the same and atoms of different molecules. 

A model representing the structure of sodium chloride has been 
devised in which the valency relations characteristic of the chemical 
compound are taken into account. . This differs from the model 
put forward by Bragg, but it is claimed that it is equally in agree¬ 
ment with the X-ray data. For the details of the space-lattice 
arrangement the original must be consulted. H. M. I). 

• Crystals as Molecular Compounds. II. Patjt, Pfeiffer 
(ZeAtsch. miorg . Ghent., 1916, 97, 161—174. Compare A., 1916, 
ii, 228),—The diamond is, so far, the only crystal'the structure 
' of which as revealed by the X-rays accords exactly with the Valency' 
of the'atom. In this case, the valency and co-ordination numbers 
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are the same. Zinc “blende lias a very similar structure, but each 
zinc atom, is now symmetrically surrounded by four sulphur atoms, 
and each sulphur atom by four zinc atoms, as represented by the 
symbol [ZnS 4 ] or [SZn 4 ], The radicle, (BS 4 ), actually occurs in 
many thio-salts. That both positive and negative radicles may 
occur in molecular compounds is shown by the existence of such 
compounds as [NR 4 ][AuC 1 4 ]. Zinc blende may therefore be 
regarded as a polymolecular double sulphide, built up according to 
the rules of co-ordination. In sodium chloride, the co-ordination 
number is six, and the atoms are placed at alternate cube angles. 
In accordance with this, all molecular compounds in which the 
central atom has the co-ordination number six exhibit octahedral 
grouping. 

Fluorite closely resembles, blende. Each fluorine atom is sym¬ 
metrically placed in regard to four calcium atoms, and each 
calcium atom in regard to eight fluorine atoms. The co-ordination 
number four corresponds with the general properties of fluorine, 
whilst the number eight for calcium agrees with the formulas of 
such compounds as [Ca(NH 3 ) 8 ]Cl 2 . 

Copper and silver have a face-centred cubic lattice, so that each 
atom stands in similar relation to twelve other atoms, indicating 
the co-ordination number twelve. Intermetallic compounds may 
be regarded as molecular compounds, and it is noteworthy that the 
amalgams contain compounds KHg 12 , RbHg 12 , SrHg ls , and BaHg 12 , 
the number 12 being independent of the valency. 

The co-ordination centres may be groups of atoms instead of 
single atoms. The crystalline structure of anhydrite may be 
derived from that of sodium chloride by replacing the elementary 
cube by the rhomb, and then substituting calcium atoms for sodium 
and S0 4 groups for chlorine. The complex radicles are then 
[0a(S0 4 ) ft ] and [(S0 4 )Ca 6 ], the group S0 4 taking the place of a 
single atom. This replacement of a halogen atom by a bivalent 
negative group is known in the complex cobalt and platinum salts, 
such as [Co(NH s ) b 01]X s and [Co(NH 3 ) 5 (S0 4 )]X. The grouping 
about atomic radicles as co-ordination centres in place of single 
atoms may be expected to give less symmetrical structures than 
in the case of central atoms, and this accords with the fact that 
anhydrite is not regiflar, but rhombic. The co-ordination valencies 
of the S0 4 group are therefore not of equal value. In pyrites, the 
symmetry is like that of sodium chloride, the groups being 
[Fe(S 2 ) 0 ] and [(S 2 )Fe c ]. Pyrite is thus to be regarded as a per¬ 
sulphide. 

The co-ordination number of both the calcium and the C0 3 
radicle in calcite is six. 1 1 C. H. D.. ■ 

Mixed Crystals, . (Mg,Zn)S'Q 4 ,7H 2 0. 0. Viola (Atti B, 

Accad . Lincei , 1916, [v], 25, ii, 285—299. Compare this vol., 
ii, 80).—A crystallographic study has been made of heptahydrated 
zinc and magnesium sulphates, and of their mixed crystals. From 
the manner in which these crystals undergo alteration in a dry 
atmosphere, and from the appearance of certain vicinal faces in 
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tlie mixed crystals and not in the crystals of the pure components, 
Use com*lusion is drawn that the mixed crystals, (Mg,Zn)$0 4 -|- 
7TLO, are constituted of alternate very thin layers of Mg8(> 4 ~f 

71'LjO and ZuS0 4 .h 7IT 2 0, yielding a homogeneous and continuous 

complex. Mixed crystals are therefore homogeneous mechanical 
mixtures, and not physical mixtures like van’t Hoff’s solid solu¬ 
tions. Such a conclusion is not contradicted by considerations 
based either on the total and free energy or on the modern views 
of crystal structure. T. H. P. 

Emulsions and Suspensions with. Molten Metals. II. W. 
€11llett (J. Physical Ghent., 1916, 20, 729—733).—Attention is 
directed, to problems of colloidal chemistry in connexion with 
molten metals and alloys, and to the importance of these in the 
metal industries. H. M. B. 

Gibbs ? s Phase Rule. Carlo Yiola (Atti B. Accacl. Lined , 
1916, [v], 25, ii, 245—251).—The author discusses the various 
definitions which have been suggested for phases, and points out 
that the essential character on which complete agreement exists 
is that of homogeneity, a break in this indicating passage from 
one phase to another. As regards homogeneity, however, doubt 
may occur, since the boundary between homogeneity and hetero¬ 
geneity must be determined experimentally, and, consequently, 
depends on the methods of observation available. 

Since, therefore, homogeneity is an arbitrary and indefinable 
character, and use cannot be made of the idea of mechanical 
separability in the definition of phases, the only remaining 
character is the principle of energy. If, then, a homogeneous 
complex is dissolvable with consumption of work, and can resume 
its original condition with evolution of work, it assumes the 
character of a phase. Thus a solution (solid or liquid) is a phase, 
since the solute cannot be separated from the solvent without 
expenditure of work, and cannot again enter into solution without 
yielding the same amount of work. The same may he said of 
homogeneous mechanical mixtures when the very fine hetero¬ 
geneous particles composing them are not separable without a 
sufficient expenditure of work. In order to separate two very 
fine particles in intimate contact, the surface and the surface 
tension, and hence also the energy, are increased. For this reason 
a conglomerate or a dissolved mechanical mixture, the hetero¬ 
geneous components of which have the whole of their contour in 
contact with the solvent, is not a phase. The properties of the 
triclinic felspars are in accord with those of either a solid solution 
or a homogeneous mechanical mixture, and these minerals are to 
be regarded as phases.' 

The fundamental conditions on which the phase rule is based 
are examined, and it is shown that this rule is applicable to the 
equilibrium of homogeneous mechanical mixtures considered as 
phases in contact with other phases, provided that they are 
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reversible in any transformation occurring within the existence of 
the system. 

The case of mixed crystals of heptahydrated zinc and magnesium 
sulphates is considered later (this vol., ii, 79). T. EL P. 

The .Equilibrium Solid-Liquid-Gas in Binary Systems 
which present Mixed Crystals, III. H. R. Krxjyt and 
W. D. Heldermann ( Proc . K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1916, 
19, 439—447. Compare A., 1910, ii, 195, 837).—The conditions 
regulating the co-existence of solid, liquid, and gas phases in the 
system iodine-bromine have been determined by tensimetric 
observations on various mixtures. The pressure-temperature curve 
shows a maximum at 23° and a sharp minimum at 44°, whilst 
the existence of a further maximum at about 100° is indicated. 
In this system, the compound IBr is formed, and this compound 
is probably miscible in all proportions with both the components. 
The pressure-temperature curve with two maxima and an inter¬ 
mediate minimum is supposed to be characteristic of systems in 
which the components form a series of mixed crystals and a com¬ 
pound which is also miscible with the components. H. M. D. 

Equilibrium of the Binary Mixture, Phenol-Aniline, 
near the Bistectic Point. V. Voano (/. Buss. Phys. Ghcm . 
Soc., 1916, 48, 76—84).—Lidbury (A., 1902, ii, 242) found that 
the maximum melting point for this system is shown by the mix¬ 
ture containing 49 mols. % of aniline, and not 50 mols. % of aniline, 
which would correspond with the pure aniline phenolate. The 
author finds, on repeated determination of the solidifying point of 
one and the same mixture, that this temperature sometimes remains 
constant within the limits of experimental accuracy and sometimes 
undergoes a distinct change. Thus the mixture containing 49*95 
mols. % of aniline gave successively the solidifying points 30*580°, 
30*578°, 30*580°, and 30*520°. It is found, further, that in the 
neighbourhood of the distectic point there are two distinct curves 
for this system, the maxima corresponding (1) with 50 mols. % of 
aniline, and (2) with 49*1 mols. % of aniline. The causes of this 
result are regarded as (1) the slow decomposition of the aniline 
phenolate on fusion, and (2) the tendency of the phenolate, de¬ 
posited from the solutions with excess of phenol, to form solid 
solutions. T. H. P. 

Rate of Hydrolysis of Potassium Cyanide in Aqueous 
Solution. Jaw Zawidzki and Tadeusz Mieczynski (Ghem. Zentr 
1916, ii, 730; from Kosmos (Lemberg), 1914, 38, 1366—1375).— 
The authors have studied the kinetics of the auto-hydrolysis of 
potassium cyanide in aqueous solution at 10Q°, 110°, and 120°, and 
are led to the following conclusions; (1) in dilute aqueous solution 
(0*25—2*0 molar), the reaction KCN + 2H 2 0 == E>C0 2 K + NH 3 is 
of the first order; (2) the temperature-coefficient is normal, the 
values being about 2*26 at 100—110° and about 2*06 at 110—120°; 
(3) the presence of an excess of the products of the reaction 
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(NH 3 and HC0 2 K), as well 'as of other salts and bases, has no 
appreciable effect on the rate of hydrolysis; (4) organic acids have 
a feeble, accelerating. action; (5) alcohols, particularly glycerol, 
have a much more pronounced, accelerating action, which appears 
to depend on intermediate and side reactions. II. W. 

The Kinetics of an Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Glycylglyoine. 
Karl Gustav Dernbv (Oompt. rend. Lab, Garish erg 9 1916, 11, 
263—295).—A quantitative study of the hydrolysis of glycylglyoine 
by ereptase under varying conditions. The enzymatic decomposi¬ 
tion of glycylglyoine in an alkaline solution causes a diminution 
in the concentration of the hydrogen ions, the diminution becoming 
greater as the reaction proceeds. Glycylglyoine has a greater dis¬ 
sociation constant (K a ) than glycine itself. The values found 
were : for glycine, JT a = r05 x 10~ 10 , JST & = 1*7 x 10~ 12 ; for glycyb 
glycine, 3*3 x 10~°, /£b~0’95 x 10“ n . The ereptase may be 
regarded as an amphoteric electrolyte, and its activity is notably 
influenced by variations in the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
medium. So long as this concentration remains constant and the 
optimum point is not passed, the scission of glycylglyoine by means 
of ereptase is a uuimolecular reaction, provided that the concen¬ 
tration of the enzyme with respect to the substance to be hydro¬ 
lysed is sufficiently great for autolysis of the enzyme to be neglected. 
The dipeptide appears to exert a protective action on the enzyme, 
arid thus the autolysis depends on the concentration of the 
dipeptide. Neither the products of hydrolysis nor the ions K*, 
Na , CF, Br ; , ffi, SO/, or NO/ in dilute solutions exert any 
influence on the velocity of the reaction. The ion CIO./ tends to 
check the enzyme action, and the ion (CN) ; acts as a strong 
poison. ' W. G, 1 

Chemical Dynamics of Autocatalytic Processes. I„ 
Kinetic Theory of Autocatalysis and its Experimental 

Examination, Jan Zawidzki (ahem, Zmtr 1916, ii, 717. -718; 

from Ant cigar A,had, Wm. Krakau , [A], 1915, 275-.318; Abhand, 

A had. Wm, Krakau, [A], 1916, 55, 54-400),—The author dis¬ 
cusses the development of the knowledge of autocatalytic pheno¬ 
mena, the discovery of chemical ■ acceleration, the conception of 
autocatalysis, and of Ostwald's theory of molecular-kinetic auto- 
catalytic action. The more recent experimental investigations on 
the velocity of autocatalytic reactions in homogeneous and hetero¬ 
geneous systems and the autocatalytic character of biochemical 
processes are also described. The results of these investigations 
confirm, and to some extent extend, Ostwald’s theory of auto- 
catalytic acceleration, 

A systematic analysis of the available investigations leads the 
author to the conclusion that the cases of autocatalytic accelera¬ 
tion which have been studied up to the present may be divided 
into two chief classes: I. Instances of simple autocatalysis in which, 
the velocity of reaction may be expressed by the equations: 
(1) $®/dt — h%% m (a — x) n , and (2) dx)dt^Jc 2 ( a-a)*/a™. II. In- 
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stances of compound autocatalysis for which the mathematical 
expressions are (3) dx/dt = [Aq±A(n — x) m ](a — x) n , and (4) dx/dt = 
[/cj ±fce>x m ](a — x) n , where («' — #) = the concentration of the react¬ 
ing substance at a definite period, x = the concentration of the 
reaction product, k % = the velocity-coefficient of autocatalytic 
acceleration, and 7«q = velocity-coefficient of catalytic acceleration. 

H. W. 

Chemical Dynamics of Autocatalytic Processes. II. Rate 
of Isomerisation of Triethyl Phosphite. Jan Zawidzki and 
Wilhelm Stakonka ( Ghe-m . Zentr 1916, ii, 718 — 719; from 
Anzeiger Akad. Wiss. Krakau, [A], 1916, 319—386; Ahhandl. 
A lead. IFiss. Krakau, [A], 1916, 55, 101—167. Compare preceding 
abstract). —According to Arbusov (A., 1910, i, 802), the isomerisa¬ 
tion of triethyl phosphite under the catalytic influence of ethyl 
iodide occurs in accordance with the equations 

EtI + P(OEt) 3 —> E £>P(OEt) 3 and 

E j>P<J^ Et) 2 -> 1, J>P((3Et) ; , + Ell. 

The authors have investigated the rates of these reactions at 95° 
and 85° by the dilatoxnetric method, and And that the ethyl phos- 
phinite produces an autocatalytic effect on the process. The reac¬ 
tion therefore presents an example of compound autocatalysis, and 
the velocity is expressed by the equation dx / dt = (Ie 1 + k 2 x)(a — x). 

Further study of the reaction has shown that the ethyl phos- 
phinite only exercises an accelerating effect in the presence of ethyl 
iodide. The catalytic acceleration due to ethyl iodide and the 
autocatalytic action of the phosphinic ester are therefore closely 
connected, and the velocity of the isomerisation processes finds its 
quantitative expression in the following equation: 

dx jdt = bja . k(l + u/x/a)( 1 — x), 

in which «. = the original concentration of the ester, 6 = the concen¬ 
tration of the catalyst, x f = the proportion of isomerised ester, and 
n! = a / 0' 2a + 0*185 h. The values calculated from the second equa¬ 
tion are in exact agreement with the experimental results, and the 
kinetic deductions derived from it can be quantitatively established. 
The process is therefore the first example of compound, coupled 
autocatalysis, A normal figure, 2T68, has been found for the 
temperature-coefficient of the velocity constants, k. 

Preliminary experiments in different organic solvents have shown 
that the kinetic mechanism of the reaction varies with the chemical 
nature of the medium. In certain indifferent solvents, such as 
toluene, ethylene dibromide, propyl alcohol, and nitrobenzene, the 
reaction appears to 1 be of the first order. In chemically active 
media, such as ethyl or methyl sulphate, on the other hand, reac¬ 
tion also occurs between the ethyl phosphite and the solvent. 

Autocatalytic acceleration was-not observed in any of the solvents 
so/far investigated, the connexion between catalyst, and ,autp- 
catalyst thus appearing to be broken by the solvent, IT. W. 
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Chemical Dynamics of Autocatalytic Processes. IV. 
Rate of Hydrolysis of Potassium Methyl Sulphate. Jan 

Zawidzki and Janusz Zaykowski (Chem. Zentr 1916, ii, 7.19 . 

720; from A nzdger A had. Wm. Krakau, [A'J, 1916, 75—168. 
Compare preceding abstracts).—The authors have .investigated the 
rate of hydrolysis of potassium methyl sulphate in aqueous solution 
'which, at 105—115°, occurs in accordance with the equation 
MeRS0 4 + H a O = MeOH + KHS0 4 . Since the velocity of the reac¬ 
tion is accelerated by the potassium hydrogen sulphate which is 
formed, the reaction presents a typical instance of simple auto- 
catalysis. The accelerating action of potassium hydrogen sulphate 
is actually due to the hydrogen ions formed by dissociation of the 
IISO/ ions, and since the latter is a very weak acid, the concen¬ 
tration of the hydrogen ions is approximately proportional to the 
square root of the concentration of the potassium hydrogen 
sulphate at any given instant. The course of the reaction can 
therefore be expressed by the differential equation dx 1 jdt = 
h^sf a .. sj x\\ —a? 7 ), where a = initial concentration of potassium 
methyl sulphate and x f = the proportion which has undergone 
change after an interval of time, t. 

The values deduced from the above equation are in complete 
harmony with the results of experiments on the hydrolysis of pure 
potassium methyl sulphate at various initial concentrations at 
105° and 115°, whilst they also agree satisfactorily with the experi¬ 
mental results obtained in the presence of an excess of the pro¬ 
ducts of the reaction (MeOH or KHS0 4 ) or of neutral potassium 
salts (KOI and KN0 3 ). The following regularities are apparent: 
(1) addition of methyl alcohol exercises a slight retarding effect on 
the rate of hydrolysis of the ester salt; (2) neutral salts have a 
feebly accelerating action; (3) normal potassium sulphate has a 
powerful retarding action, since the dissociation equilibrium, 
HSO/ ~ IF -f SO/, is displaced towards the left side. This action 
of potassium sulphate is approximately proportional to the cube 
root of its concentration. 

Strong mineral acids (HC1 and HoSO,,) have a very marked, 
accelerating action on the rate of hydrolysis of potassium methyl 
sulphate, which, in this case, is mathematically expressed by the 
equation dm ! jdt = k s f ~b^)(1 — a? 7 ), where j Qszb/a, the relation¬ 
ship of the concentration of the added acid to the initial concen¬ 
tration of the ester salt, m = /3 -f aj3 2 /s, and s is the dissociation 
constant of the hydrosulphate ion. Weak acids, such as 
formic and acetic acids, slightly increase the initial rate of hydro¬ 
lysis, and subsequently have a slight retarding effect. The salts 
of these weak acids, and also the free bases (KOTI), completely 
alter the kinetic mechanism of the change. In their presence, the 
hydrolysis of potassium methyl sulphate commenced fairly rapidly ; 
a transitory period of equilibrium then occurred, after which the 
action became complete in autocatalytic time. 

The temperature-coefficient of the velocity constants of the 
hydrolysis of potassium methyl sulphate in the interval of tempera¬ 
ture, 105—115°, is 2*75. IL W, 
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A General Twin Series of Varieties ol Atoms. A. van 
ben Broke ( Physihal. Zeitsch., 1916, 17, 579 — 581).- — An attempt 
to show the existence of relations between the different kinds of 
atoms, which involves the assumption that the ordinary elements 
are in many cases mixtures of chemically similar, but not identical, 
varieties of atoms. H. M. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Preparation of Hydrogen, from Formates and from 
Carbon Monoxide. G. Gianoli (Ann. C/dm. Applicata , 1916, 
6, 256—257).—Polemical against Levi and Piva (A., 1916, ii, 525). 

T. H. P. 

The Oxy-Ammonia Flame. D. L. Hammick (Chem. News, 
1916, 114, 285. Compare Hodgkinson and Lowndes, A., 1888, 
1244).—When an oxy-ammonia flame is obtained in an ordinary 
blowpipe burner, the characteristic peach-coloured flame is obtained 
with a small supply of oxygen. On increasing the pressure of 
oxygen, a livid-white central cone surrounded by a pale peach- 
coloured luminescent sheath is produced. If the flame is allowed 
to play on water or ice, nitrates and nitrites can be easily detected 
in solution, W. G. 

The Action of Nitric Oxide on Metallic Peroxides 
Suspended • in Water. Barun Chandra Butt and Bueva 
Narayam Sen (J. Proc. Asiatic Soc . Bengal , 1914, [N.S.], 10, 
287—291).—When nitric oxide is passed into a suspension of lead 
peroxide in water, a mixture of lead nitrite and nitrate is formed 
(compare Sabatier and Senderens, A., 1892, 1151, 1271), the nitrate 
being formed by the oxidation of a portion of the nitrite by the 
excess of lead peroxide. With barium peroxide in water, nitric 
oxide yields only barium nitrite. W. G. 

The Molecular Weight of Ortho- and Pyro-phosphoric 
Acid. I). Balareff ( Zdtsch . anorrj . Chem.., 1916, 97, 159—142. 
Compare A., 1915, ii, 446; this voh, ii, 23).—Orthophosphoric 
acid is partly converted into the pyro-acid when, kept in a desic¬ 
cator over phosphoric oxide, or even over sulphuric acid. Ortho- 
phosphoric acid has the simple molecular weight in sulphuric acid 
solution, and if the free acid had the same constitution, it might be 
expected that the pyro-acid would also be formed on dissolving 
in sulphuric acid, but this is not the case. Ethyl and methyl 
orthophosphates have vapour densities corresponding approximately 
with the simple formulae. The pyrophosphoric acid molecule is 
probably simple, ’ * C. H. IX 
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Silicon and its Position in the Thermoelectric Series. II. 
Frank Fischer and Ernst Baerwind ( ZeiUch . ruwro. Oh cm., 

1916, 97, 56—72. Compare A., 1913, ii, 550).-.The ‘difference 

between the positive and negative varieties of silicon lias been 
attributed to the presence of oxygen in the former. Attempts 
have now been made' to confirm this by analysis. Total silicon is 
estimated by the fusion method and free silicon by measuring 
the hydrogen evolved on treatment with potassium hydroxide. It 
is necessary to grind very finely, and this grinding causes an 
oxidation of a part of the silicon. The same effect is obtained 
when a mortar of silicon is used instead of agate. Finely ground 
silicon oxidises to a notable extent at 210°, so that the oxidation 
during grinding may be caused by local rise of temperature, aided 
by the continual formation of fresh surfaces. It has not been 
found possible to estimate accurately the percentage of oxygen in 
silicon, even when the substance is dissolved in fused potassium 
hydroxide in a silver flask, without previous grinding. 

The sign of the thermoelectric effect is quite independent of the 
iron content. The effect is also not due to the presence of 
aluminium in the positive variety. It is considered that oxygen 
in solid solution and in very small quantity is responsible for the 
change of sign. 0. H. 13. 

Oxidation of Carbon by Air at Low Temperatures in 
Presence of Iron and Other Metals. A. P. Iadov J^tnrint. 
pp. 11. Charkov, 1916; from J. Soc. Chem. 2nd., 1916, 85, 1260). 
“Experiments have been made on the oxidation of finely divided 
carbon in the air at low temperatures in the presence of lead, 
nickel, iron, and other metals. Charcoal activated with lead does 
not lose its activity for a very long time, whereas that activated 
with nickel or iron loses it rapidly, probably because the metal, 
precipitated on the surface of the charcoal, becomes converted into 
its higher oxide. The density of the gas giving a precipitate with 
barium hydroxide solution, ■ and obtained by the oxidation of 
carbon activated by means of lead, is always less than that obtained 
from carbon activated with nickel or iron, and is, on the average, 
very near to the density of oxan. ■ II. W. 

Combination of Carbon and Nitrogen at the Ordinary 
Temperature, A. P. L vnov {Reprint, pp. 4. Charkov , 1916; 

from f7. Soc. Chem. 2nd., 1916, 35, 1260).—-In presence of catalytic 
iron, the first action of air (free from carbon dioxide) on carbon 
in the cold consists in the gasification of the solid carbon, with 
formation of the simplest nitrogen-carbon compounds, namely, 
active a~ and inert /3-monocyanogen. The oxygen of the air does 
not take part in the initial stage of the process; this result agrees 
with those of the author’s earlier experiments with pure oxygen 
. in the cold, which showed that, under such conditions, carbon does 
not undergo the slightest gasification. In the second phase of the 
process, the ce-monocyanogen is oxidised to the stable a oxan, OCN, 
and possibly to per oxan, OXflST, IT. W, 
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Carbon Dioxide from Natural Limestones. A. P. Lidov 
(Reprint, pp. 35. Oharkov , 1916; from J. Soc. Chern . Ind., 1916, 
35, 1260).—A mmiber of samples of calcspar, aragonite, friable 
limestones, such, as chalk, dense limestones, such as marble, etc., 
have been decomposed with acid and the density of the evolved 
gas measured. Variable results were obtained, tlie values for the 
gas from ealcite being exceptionally low. In explanation of this 
phenomenon, it is suggested that many limestones contain a more 
or less considerable proportion of a-oxan, OdST, in addition to the 
combined carbon dioxide; owing to its ease of formation, a-oxan 
may be widely distributed. * H. W. 

Separation of Sodium and Potassium Salts. Spar 
Chemical Co. (TT.S. Pat., 1194465; from J. Soc. (Them . Ind., 1916, 
35, 1261).—To a solution containing, for example, sodium sulphate 
(90 parts) and potassium sulphate (10 parts), sodium chloride is 
added, in equimolecular proportion to the potassium salt, and the 
liquid is evaporated until sufficient sodium sulphate has separated 
to leave an amount of potassium chloride in solution equal to 
40% of the total dissolved salts. The mother liquor is then treated 
with sodium nitrate (in amount equimolecular to the potassium 
chloride), and the solution is evaporated, whereby sodium chloride 
and sulphate separate from the hot liquid; these are used for the 
treatment of a new batch of the mixed sulphates. The potassium 
nitrate left in the mother liquor is crystallised, leaving .sodium 
chloride and nitrate and about 15% of potassium nitrate in solu¬ 
tion ; it is separated, redissolved in water, added to the original 
solution of mixed sulphates (so that equimolecular proportions of 
sodium sulphate and potassium nitrate are present), and, on 
evaporating, potassium sulphate separates, which is removed and 
washed with hot water. The wash water, containing chiefly sodium 
nitrate, together with the mother liquor from the potassium nitrate 
crystallisation, is added to the solution containing 40% of potassium 
chloride instead of fresh sodium nitrate. The reagents are thus 
used repeatedly, the only materials separated being sodium sulphate 
from the first evaporation and potassium sulphate from the last. 

H. W. 

The Double Salts Formed by Sodium and Potassium 
Carbonates. J. W. Bain and C. E. Oliver (Tram. Boy . Soc . 
Canada, 1916, [in'], 10, 65—66).—-The production of pure potassium 
carbonate from the ash of seaweeds, wood ashes, and the residues 
from sugar factories is rendered difficult by the formation of the 
double salt, KhCO^N a 2 CO< t , 1 2H 2 0 • According to dilatonietric 
observations, this double salt decomposes at 35° in accordance with 
the equation 

3(K 2 C0.,Na.C0 3 ,12Ho0) =2 K 9 CO s 4- 

■ r K 2 C0 3 ,3Na 2 CO 8 ,10H 2 O + 26H 2 0. 

The new double salt thus formed appears to decompose at about 
130°, H. M. I). 
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Tlie Dehydration of Sodium Hydrogen Phosphate. 
I). BalaPvEff (Zeitsch. anorg . Ghem 1916, 97, 147—.148. Com¬ 
pare ibid., 1914, 88, 135).—Sodium hydrogen phosphate is 

dehydrated at 250° ±2°, even in a very moist atmosphere. This 
is probably the melting point of the salt. By sealing the salt 
with water in a glass tube, the volumes being known, the relation 
between the vapour pressure and temperature may he determined. 
Fusion is not observed in this case, although pyrophosphate is 
formed. The salt may be partly dehydrated and converted into 
pyrophosphate by heating with sulphuryl chloride. C. H, X). 

Reduction of Silver Chloride and. Lead Chloride. 
A. Gawalowski {Ghem. Zcntr 1916, ii, 723; from Out err. Ghem. 
Zeit 19, 150—151).—Precipitated silver chloride is reduced to 
metallic silver by means of zinc in a few days. AgNH 3 gives 
with zinc and mercury a silvery-grey, dendritic silver tree, whilst 
with zinc, copper, tin, and mercury it yields at first black, den¬ 
dritic deposits, which after a time become converted into silver- 
white dendrites. Scaly, crystalline leaflets of lead are formed by 
the reduction of aqueous lead chloride by zinc, whilst in the 
presence of ammonia the lead is precipitated in powdery, black 
microcrystals. If the deposit containing ammonia is acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the odour of nitrous acid is observed, and 
lead is almost instantaneously precipitated in dendritic crystals. 

H. W. 


Silver Peroxynitrate. Mortimer J. Brown (J. Physical Ghem., 
1916, 20, 680—700).—When an aqueous solution of silver nitrate 
is electrolysed between insoluble electrodes, a black substance 
separates at the anode under certain conditions. This substance 
has been frequently examined, but its composition is still doubtful. 
It appears to be decomposed by the nitric acid in the solution as 
soon as the crystals are detached from the anode. 

In the further investigation of the compound, experiments have 
been made with an electrolytic apparatus which permits of an 
accurate measurement of the current yield. In this apparatus, the 
solution is continuously circulated through the decomposition cell, 
and. the decomposing action of the nitric acid is avoided by neutral¬ 
ising the acid by the action of suspended silver carbonate. 

From experiments with 5% and 20% silver nitrate solutions and 
varying current strengths, the silver content of the anode deposit 
was found to vary between 79*03% and 79*82%, the average being 
79*37%. The ratio of the anode deposit to copper deposited in the 
same circuit varied from 2*69 to 2*98, 

These results agree with the formula 2Ag a 0 4 ,AgN0 3 , which 
requires 79*9% for the silver content and 2*97 for the coulometer 
ratio. This is one of the several compounds which have been sug¬ 
gested by the results of previous experiments. The small dis¬ 
crepancies between the calculated and observed silver contents and 
coulometer ratios are probably due to secondary disturbances. 
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The current, yield numbers show that 10 farad ays are required 
for the deposition of 1 gram-molecular weight of the silver peroxy- 
iiitrate, H. M. D. 


Plaster of Paris. L. A. Keane (/. Physical Gkem 1916, 20, 
701—723).—The literature relating to plaster of Paris has been 
examined, and some experiments are described which show that a 
dead-burned plaster may be transformed into a piaster which sets 
fairly rapidly with water by grinding so as to obtain particles of 
very small size. H. M. B. 

The Melting Point and Heat of Fusion of Glucinum. 
Gr. Oesterheld ( Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1916, 97, 1—6).—Glucinum, 
prepared electrolytically from sodium glucinum fluoride, is pressed 
into pastilles and fused in a magnesia tube in hydrogen. The 
product contains 99' 5% Gl, the principal impurity being the 
carbide. Heating and cooling curves give the value 1278°±5° for 
the melting point. An approximate determination of the heat- 
of fusion by comparing the duration of the arrests when equal 
volumes of gold and glucinum are cooled under similar conditions 
gives 277 cal. per gram, whilst Crompton’s rule, atomic weight x 
heat of fusion -r absolute temperature of fusion = 2, gives the value 
341. Glucinum has the largest heat of fusion of any metal, corre¬ 
sponding with its high melting point and low atomic weight. 

a h. d. 

The Alloys of Glucinum with Aluminium, Copper, 
Silver, and Iron. G. Oesterheld (Zeitsch, anorg , Ghem,, 1916, 
97, 6—40).—Glucinum and aluminium are miscible in the liquid 
^Itate and do not form a compound. The freezing-point curve has 
two branches, with a eutectic point at 644° and 4 atomic % GL 
Solid solutions are only formed at the glucinum end of the series 
up to 3 atomic %. The sections may be etched with dilute sodium 
hydroxide. For analysis, the quantity available being small and 
the separation difficult, it is advisable to dissolve in hydrochloric 
acid and measure the volume of hydrogen evolved, as glucinum 
gives off about twice as much as aluminium, equal weights being 
taken, and the composition may then he found by interpolation. 

It has not been found possible to alloy glucinum and magnesium, 
as the latter boils below the melting point of the former. It is 
not certain whether the metals are miscible or not. 

The alloys with copper are complicated. The freezing point of 
copper is first lowered, solid solutions being formed up to 10 atomic 
% Gl, and beyond this the liquidus and solidus, which are separated 
by a very small interval, have an unusual form, passing through 
a minimum and a point of inflexion. This ^-solution breaks up at 
a lower temperature, there being a eutectoid point at 575° and 
31 atomic % GL There is a short ascending branch corresponding 
with the separation of a ^-solution, and then the freezing-point 
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curve rises to a maximum at the composition CuG1 3 , beyond which 
it has not been possible to follow'the alloys. The 8-solution con¬ 
tains from 70 atomic % G-l upwards. The transformation of j8 
into a and y is confirmed by quenching experiments. The enter- 
toid has a structure very like that of the pearlite of steel. The 
compound CuGl a is reddish-grey. The alloys may be dissolved in 
nitric acid for analysis, and the copper estimated by electrolysis. 

Silver and glucinum give a simple eutectiferous system, the 
eutectic point being at 878° and 16 atomic % Gl. Solid solutions 
are only formed to the extent of about 8 atomic % at the glucinum 
end of the series. A transformation point at 748° has been 
observed, and as pure glucinum is not allotropic, it is suggested 
that a compound may be formed. The alloys increase in hardness 
and diminish in ductility as the glucinum increases. 

The alloys with iron have been examined up to 21% G-l by 
weight. There is a eutectic point at 1155° and 38*4 atomic % G'l, 
the region of solid solutions extending to 29%. The j3-a-trans¬ 
formation of iron is lowered by glucinum, becoming constant at 
650°. The compound, which may have the formula FeGL>, is 
darkened by sodium hydroxide. C. H. f). 

Action of Magnesium on Solutions of Potassium Chloride. 
Frederick II. G-etman (J. Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1916, 38, 

2594—2607).—The action of magnesium on water and solutions of 
potassium chloride has been examined in the following manner. 
The rate has been determined at which hydrogen is evolved from 
(a) distilled water, (b) conductivity water, and (c) solutions of 
potassium chloride of concentrations varying from N to OTA, when 
strips of magnesium of uniform dimensions are immersed in them. 
It is shown that the rate of gas evolution is greatly increased by 
the presence of potassium chloride, but the increase is not pro¬ 
portional to the concentration of the solution. The potential 
difference between magnesium and solutions of potassium chloride 
has also been determined. The potential decreases with time in a 
given solution, and also decreases with decreasing concentration. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration, both in pure water and in solu¬ 
tions of potassium chloride in which, magnesium is immersed, lias 
also been determined. Finally, the concentration of potassium 
chloride in the solutions after the experiments was determined. 

. The evidence obtained from the -experiments has led to the con¬ 
clusion that the reaction between water and magnesium is to be 
represented by the equation Mg -f- 2 H 2 Q = Mg(OH) 2 + 1I.>, and that 
the presence of the dissolved salt merely accelerates the reaction 
catalyfcically. I, F, S. 

The # Colour of Magnesium Pyrophosphate obtained by 
Calcining MgNH 4 P0 4 ,6H 2 0. D. Balareff (, Zeitsch . anorg, Ghem., 
1916, 97, 149—160).-—The grey or black colour often seen in 
ignited magnesium pyrophosphate is attributed by S. Karaoglanoff 
(Jahrb, V niv r Sofia , 1910—11, 7) to traces of organic matter 
. accidentally' introduced during the precipitation and filtration, but 
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^according to this author the coloration is only observed when the 
pyrophosphate has the dense form which results from incandescence 
during ignition. Reagents which remove the coloration do so by 
altering the texture of the precipitate, allowing oxygen to enter 
and oxidise the carbon. 

The colour depends on the water of crystallisation present. The 
moist, crystallised salt with 6H 2 0 yields a snow-white residue on 
ignition, but if kept for some weeks over phosphoric oxide, if 
becomes grey when ignited. There is no appreciable difference of 
weight between the white and coloured residues, but the grey 
pyrophosphate is less readily soluble in hot dilute nitric acid than 
the white variety. The addition of filter-paper fibres to 
MgNIi 4 PG 4 ,6H 2 0 causes the precipitate to darken on ignition, 
but if moistened two or three times with water, the residue is 
white. Dark residues are often obtained even when asbestos is 
used for filtering. Secondary changes often occur in the pre¬ 
cipitation and ignition of the phosphate. The various methods of 
decolorising the residue give the same results ii precautions are 
taken against loss. Moistening with water and adding a few 
crystals of ammonium nitrate removes the colour .rapidly and 
completely. C. IT. D. 

Atomic Weight of Lead of Radioactive Origin, Theodore 
W. Richards and Charles Wadsworth, 3rd (J, Amer. Chan. 
Soc 1916, 38, 2613— 2622. Compare A., 1914, ii, 653; 1916, 
ii, 250).—A further set of atomic-weight determinations of lead 
separated from radioactive minerals. Four sets of results have 
been obtained from material of different origins, and the following 
mean results obtained: ordinary lead, 207T8; radioactive lead 
(Colorado), 207*00; radioactive lead (Australia), 206*34; radio¬ 
active lead (obtained from broggerite, Norway), 206*12; and radio¬ 
active lead (obtained from cleveite from Langesund, Norway), 
206*08. The most carefully selected sample gave the lowest result, 
and consequently the authors assume that the higher results 
obtained from other samples are due to accidental admixture of 
ordinary lead. As in previous work, no new lines were found 
either in the ultra-violet or visible spectrum of any of these 
samples. Hence the atom of lead may be supposed to have a dual 
structure. Each sample, except the ordinary lead, was radio¬ 
active, but the magnitude of the radioactivity seemed to bear no 
relation to the lowering of the atomic weight. J. EV S. 

Some Reactions Involved, in Secondary Copper Sulphide 
Enrichment. E. G, Zies, E, T. Allen, and H. E. Merwin 
(.Economic Geology , 1916, 11, 407—503).—Copper sulphate solu¬ 
tions react with natural sulphides, a part of the copper being 
precipitated, this being the process which is concerned in the 
secondary enrichment of sulphide deposits. The minerals are used 
either in the form of lumps, so that the colour of the product may 
.be .determined,....or more'often in .powder. In the latter case, the 
powder is sifted through silk bolting cloth, only that part being. 
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taken which passes through a cloth with 125 meshes to the linear 
inch and is retained by a 200 mesh. The finest flour, which 
adheres to the particles in sifting, is removed by washing with 
alcohol. The minerals after the experiment are examined micro¬ 
scopically and analysed. 

The reactions are carried out at the ordinary temperature in 
special glass containers in a shaking apparatus, and at higher 
temperatures in sealed tubes of Jena glass or silica, heated 
vertically in an oil-bath. When artificial sulphides are to be 
tested, they are prepared by precipitation and washing, and are 
dried and heated in hydrogen. 

Pyrites is altered to covellite and chalcocite with cupric sulphate 
solutions. Chalcopyrite and bornite undergo the same change, 
whilst pyrrhotite is altered to chalcopyrite, and probably to 
bornite. The order of stability is: chalcopyrite, covellite, chalco¬ 
cite, the last being the most stable of all, although even it is slowly 
altered, yielding metallic copper and sulphuric acid. The inter¬ 
mediate products, chalcopyrite and covellite, are most likely to be 
obtained when a large surface of the original sulphide is exposed 
to a dilute solution of cupric sulphate. Increased temperature 
accelerates the reactions without greatly altering their nature, but 
secondary reactions, such as the formation of cuprous sulphate and 
hydrolysis to haematite, are more marked at higher temperatures. 
Cuprous sulphate appears to accelerate the reactions. An increased 
concentration of sulphuric acid retards the above reactions. A 
reversal of the enrichment reactions has not been observed. Galena 
is more reactive than any other of the sulphides examined. The 
enrichment of galena, blende, pyrrhotite, and bornite is acceler¬ 
ated by the presence of sulphuric acid. O. II. D. 

Investigations at High Temperatures. X. Aluminium 
and Carbon. Otto Buff and Ernst Jelunek (Zeitseh, anon/. 
(Them 1916, 97, 312—336).—Aluminium carbide prepared by 
heating the metal with carbon contains much nitride. Carbon, 
prepared by crushing the most strongly heated portions of a carbon 
resistance tube and boiling with hydrochloric acid, contains only 
O'08% of ash, and may be heated with aluminium in a carbon 
crucible in an atmosphere of hydrogen. After half an hour at 
2000°, the mass is compact and dark orange in colour. It contains 
some aluminium, or a carbide rich in aluminium. 

For analysis, the carbide is heated with 4A~sulphiiric acid, and 
the evolved gases burnt in a copper oxide tube. The insoluble 
residue in the flask is collected on a Gooch filter, and dried at 
300° to remove sulphuric acid. It consists chiefly of carbon and 
alumina. The filtrate is used for the estimation of aluminium, 
iron, and silicon in one portion, another portion being taken for 
the estimation of nitrogen as ammonia. Small quantities of 
sulphur are estimated in a fresh quantity of carbide by the evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen sulphide. The highest content of aluminium 
carbide, A1 4 C S , in the product is 83%, with 6*7% of nitride, the 
remainder including insoluble matter, iron, silicon, and aluminium. 
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The highest proportion of methane in the gas evolved with hydro¬ 
chloric acid is 97'5%, the remainder being hydrogen, but as much 
as 19*2% of hydrogen has been obtained. 

Aluminium carbide partly melts, forming aluminium and 
graphite, a little above 2200°. The proportion of carbon in the 
vapour increases with the pressure and with the temperature. 
The analyses are made by the method employed for other carbides, 
the loss of weight of the solid components being determined (Ruff 
and Bprmann, A., 1915, ii, 461). The impurities are allowed for 
in the calculation. Aluminium carbide is more stable in the form 
of vapour than any of the other carbides examined (manganese, 
cobalt, iron, and nickel). C. TL I). 

The Solubility of Aluminium Hydroxide in Solutions 
of Ammonia and Ammonium Salts. E. H. Archibald and 
Y. H aba si an {Trans, Boy \ Soc. Canada , 1916, [iii], 10, 69—70). — 
The solubility of aluminium hydroxide in ammonia increases at 
first with the strength of the ammonia solution, reaches a maxi¬ 
mum, and then decreases. These relations are supposed to be con¬ 
nected with the formation of a more crystalline modification of 
aluminium hydroxide in contact with the concentrated ammonia. 
In presence of ammonium chloride or nitrate, the solubility of the 
hydroxide is considerably decreased. The addition of potassium 
nitrate increases the solubility to a marked extent. H. M. D, 

Oxidation-reduction Reactions without the Addition of 
Acid. III. Ferrous Chloride and Potassium Perman¬ 
ganate. A New Method for the Preparation ■ of Colloidal 
Hydrated Ferric Oxide. Marks Neidle and John N. Crombie 
\j. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1916, 38, 2607—2613. Compare A., 1916, 
ii, 603).—Solutions of ferrous chloride and ferrous sulphate have 
been titrated with solutions of potassium permanganate without 
the addition of acid. It is shown that the stoicheiometric rela¬ 
tionships are the same as in the oxidation in the presence of acid. 
In the oxidation of ferrous chloride, it is shown that the collateral 
oxidation of the chloride ion is practically avoided by adding the 
permanganate gradually and stirring the solution vigorously. The 
products of reaction with ferrous chloride are the chlorides of 
potassium, manganese, and ferric iron, together with colloidal 
hydrated ferric oxide, whilst with ferrous sulphate the correspond¬ 
ing sulphates are formed, and also hydrated ferric oxide, which is 
precipitated by the sulphion. One gram-equivalent of potassium 
permanganate dissolved in about 600 c.c, of water was slowly 
added to 1 gram-equivalent of ferrous chloride dissolved in a litre 
of water, and the resulting clear, deep brownish-red solution diluted 
to 2 litres. This solution remained perfectly clear for several 
weeks, then gradually became more and more turbid, until finally 
a suspension separated. Until the latter stage is reached, 
dialysis yields a perfectly clear, brownish-red sol of hydrated ferric 
oxide. After the suspension has settled, dialysis gives a hydrated 
vol. cxii. ii... ' ' 5 
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ferric oxide sol which is slightly turbid in reflected light, but per¬ 
fectly clear in transmitted light. J. F. S, 

The Hydrolysis of Iron Ammonium Alum. ' William 
Norman (T., 1916, 109, 1331—1339).—The precipitate which 
separates from solutions of ferric ammonium alum on keeping is 
found to have the composition 2Fe 2 0 3 ,S0 3 . The colours of iron 
alum solutions alone and in the presence of sulphuric acid, 
ammonium sulphate, sucrose, potassium chloride, and alcohol have 
been measured by means of a Duboscq colorimeter, and are shown 
to be in agreement with the supposition that the colour is due to 
the presence of a soluble form of the basic sulphate of the com¬ 
position given above. 

The white precipitate obtained on adding concentrated sulphuric 
acid to a solution of iron ammonium alum is found to be the 
anhydrous alum. The densities and apparent molecular solution 
volumes of iron ammonium alum solutions of varying concentra¬ 
tions at 32*5° have been determined. T. S. P. 

Cobaltammines. I. Various Ionisation Types as De¬ 
termined by the Freezing Point Lowering in Aqueous 
Solution, together with Conductivity Measurements. 
William D. Harkins, It. E. Hall, and W. A. Egberts (J. Amer. 
Ghem , Soc, } 1916, 38, 2643—2658).—-The authors have prepared 
the following cobalt derivatives and have measured the conductivity 
and lowering of the freezing point of solutions of these salts: 
hexamminecobalt chloride, nitropentanmiinecohalt chloride, 
chloropentamminecobalt chloride, dinitrotetramminecobalt chloride, 
dinitrotetramminecobalt nitrate, cobalttrinitrotriammine, potass¬ 
ium tetranitrocliamminecobaltate, ammonium tetranitrodi- 
amminecobaltate, and sodium cobaltic nitrite. The freezing point 
determinations were made in fairly dilute solutions, and the 
temperature changes measured by means of a fifty-junction differ¬ 
ential thermo-element of copper and constantan wire. In each 
case the freezing point lowerings are compared with those of salts 
of similar and known ionic type. It is shown that hexammine- 
cobalt chloride, [Oo(NH 3 ) u Cl 3 ], is of the same type as lanthanum 
nitrate-tetraionic; nitropentamminecobalt chloride, 
[N0 2 (NH 8 ) 5 CoC1 2 ], 

and chloropentamminecobalt chloride, [C1 Co(NH 3 ) 5 CL 2 ], are 
similar to cobalt chloride, tri-ionic in character; dinitrotetrammine¬ 
cobalt chloride and nitrate, [(N0 2 ) 2 Co(NH 3 ) 4 Cl], are similar to 
sodium iodate-di-ionic salts; trinitrotriamminecobalt is non-ionic. 
Potassium tetranitrodiamminecobaltate, [(N0 2 ) 4 Co(NH 3 ) 2 K], and 
ammonium tetranitrodiamminecobaltate, [(N0 2 )4Co(NH 3 ) 2 NH 4 ], 
are like potassium iodate, and evidently di-ionic ; sodium cobaltic 
nitrite, [(N0 2 ) G CoNa 3 ], is tetraionic. The degree of ionisation and 
the ratio A t/N is calculated for each concentration in each case. 
The electrical conductivity of the above-mentioned compounds, as 
well as that of magnesium sulphate, have been determined at 0° 
and 25° for a number of concentrations, and the degree of ionisa- 
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tion calculated. The results show that the type of each salt is that 
assumed for it by Werner, but the freezing-point measurements 
do not agree well with those of Werner. There is a large dis-. 
crepancy, except in the case of trinitrotriamminecobalt, between 
the present results and those of Petersen (A., 1897, ii, 302; 1902, 
ii, 126), often amounting to as much as 100%. For these dis¬ 
crepancies the authors are unable to offer any explanation. 

J. F. S. 

The Occlusion of Iron by the Ammonium Phospho- 
Molybdate Precipitate. E. H. Archibald and H. B. Keegan 
(Trans. Boy. Soc. Canada, 1916, [iii], 10, 67—68).—The factors 
which influence the occlusion of iron by ammonium phospho- 
molybdate have been examined. In the case of dilute solutions, 
the amount of occluded iron is independent of the quantity of 
^flp bn in the solution, but in more concentrated solutions it increases 
tajpith the quantity of dissolved iron. For solutions of the same- iron 
concentration, the quantity of occluded iron increases somewhat 
more rapidly than the concentration of the phosphoric acid. The 
dilution of the solution has no appreciable influence on the amount 
of occluded iron when the quantities of iron and phosphoric acid 
remain the same. 

The iron is occluded at the time of precipitation, and is not 
removed by washing. It is suggested that a definite chemical com¬ 
pound is formed. H. M. D. 

Investigations at High Temperatures- IX- The 
Preparation of Articles of Zirconia., Otto Rope and G-eqbg 
Lauschke (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem 1916, 97, 73—112. Compare 
A., 1914, ii, 474).—The fusibility of mixtures of zirconia with other 
oxides has been determined, using a carbon tube furnace, the 
atmosphere of the furnace being under a low pressure. Zirconia 
containing 98*73% Zr0 2 , the remainder being silica and iron oxide, 
melts at 2563° ±10°, the temperature of the previous shrinking 
operation being without influence. Thoria has not been melted 
In the reducing atmosphere of this furnace, the oxide cracking and 
giving off fumes at 2450° without fusion. Glucina, alumina, 
yttria, and thoria are suitable for addition to zirconia, causing 
little volatilisation, whilst magnesia causes fuming and silica lowers 
the melting point excessively. 

For the preparation of crucibles, the addition of 1% of alumina 
is recommended for use at 2000°, or 1% of thoria at 2200°, and 
from 1 to 3% of yttria at 2400°. The addition of larger quantities 
increases the porosity and has no advantage. Both the porosity 
and the contraction vary with the temperature of firing. Magnesia 
and glucina reduce the porosity. 

Pure zirconia is readily soluble In hydrofluoric acid at 25°. 
Zirconium and thorium may be separated in this way, the oxide 
of the latter remaining insoluble. Details for the preparation and 
separation of thorium and zirconium fluorides are given. 

' ' ' C. H. D. 

, ‘ ' 5* 
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Ammoniacal Derivatives of Platinous Nitrite. Leo 
Alexandrovitsch Tschugaev and Stanislav Stanislavovitsch 
Kiltinovic (T., 1916, 109, 1286—1295).—Compounds correspond¬ 
ing with the general formula Pt2NH 3 X 2 or Pt2AX 2 (A = amine) 
are formed by the action of ammonia or of amines on 
complex salts of the type [PtX 4 ]M 2 ,, but hitherto it has not been 
ascertained if they have in all cases the same ^-configuration. 
This question, and, more generally, the study of the ammonia 
compound of platinous nitrite, have now been taken up by the 
authors. 

The addition of ammonia to a cold solution of potassium platino- 
li it rite gives a precipitate of very fine and nearly colourless crystals 
of the formula [(N0 2 ) 2 Pt(NIi 3 ) 2 ]. Comparison of the physical 
properties of this substance with those of the known isomeric com¬ 
pounds shows that it consists of cfs-dinitrodiainminoplatinum. Its 
constitution was further proved by showing that the compound 
as-[Cl 4 Pt(NH 3 ) 2 ] is produced on boiling with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and this can be further reduced to cis-[Cl 2 Pt(NI:I 3 ) 2 ] 
by means of oxalic acid. The cis - and tfram-dinitrodiaininino- 
piatinum differ from each other in that the former, on treatment 
with potassium hydrogen oxalate, readily gives the yellow complex 
salt, K 2 [Pt(N0 2 ) 2 (C' 2 0 4 )], from which the salt, 
lPt4NH 3 ][Pt(N0 2 ) 2 (C 2 0 4 )], 

is obtained as orange-yellow needles by precipitation with Reiset’s 
Base I. 

Both cis- and ^mzs-dinitrodiammiiioplatinum dissolve in dilute 
aqueous ammonia on heating, and from the solution potassium 
platinochloride precipitates nitrotriamminoplatinous pi ati no- 
chloride, [N0 2 Pt(NH 3 ) 3 ] 2 PtCl 4 , as small, flesh-colour eel, glistening 
plates. The corresponding nitrite, [N0 2 Pt(NH 3 ) a ]N0 2 , can also be 
obtained, from which, by appropriate reactions, the platinobromide, 
[N0 2 Pt(NH 3 ) 3i2 PtBr 4 , deep violet needles, and the jilMinomtnte, 
[N0 2 Pt(NH 3 ) 3 ] 2 Pt(NOo) 4 , pale yellow needles, can be prepared. 
The nitrite readily loses one molecular proportion of ammonia, 
giving rise to- //v///.s‘-dinitrodiainminoplatinum. T. S. P. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Lorettoite, a New Mineral. Roger 0. Wells and Esper S. 
Larsen (J. Washington Acad. Sci 1916, 6, 669-—672).—The new 
mineral occurs as honey-yellow, slabby masses at Loretto, Tennessee. 
It has an adamantine lustre and a bladed structure with a perfect 
cleavage along^ the blades. D 7*39 is perhaps low, owing to the 
presence of minute gas cavities, arranged along planes at right 
angles, which impart a cloudiness to the material. The substance 
is optically uniaxial and negative (a> M ~2-4Q, c Li = 2’37), and prob- 
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ably tetragonal. Hardness, 3; fusibility, 1. It is readily soluble 
in hot dilute nitric acid. Analysis by R. C. Wells of nearly pure 
material gave : 

Total, 

PbO. CL P 2 O s . CaO. MgO. ALO.. 2nO. CO a . BLO. Insol. for CL 

93-98 3-98 OTX 0*48 0*56 0*08 0-31 0-20 0-03 0*58 99*41 

A second determination of the chlorine gave 4*09%. A speci¬ 
men in the collection of the University of California, labelled as 
“ massicot/ 7 but of unknown locality, has D 7*65 and optical 
characters identical with those of lorettoite; this contains chlorine, 
4*94%. These results approximate to the formula 6PbO,PbCl 2 . 

L. J. S. 

Cristobalite. Henry Le Ch atelier ( Covipt. rend 1916, 163, 
948—954).—The author has found crystals of cristobalite in a 
mass of “ quinquet,” used for making miner’s lamp glasses, in 
siliceous bricks from the dome of a glass furnace, and in the resi¬ 
dues from the manufacture of siliceous bricks which had been 
heated at 1700°. The formation is explained on the grounds that 
the quartz dissolves in the fused mass, in some cases at 800°, giving 
a saturated solution which, maintained at the same temperature 
for some days, deposits cristobalite, which is less soluble. In the 
same way, cristobalite may becqme converted into tridymite, but 
the process is much slower. The author does not agree with Tenner 
(compare A., 1913, ii, 133) that from 1480—1780° cristobalite is 
the stable form and not tridymite, as he failed to get any con¬ 
version of tridymite when it was heated at 1700° for some time. 

w. a. 

The Separation and Thermal Metamorphosis of the 
Zechstein Salts: Bischofite, Kainite, and Blodite. 

M. Rozsa ( Zeitsch . anorg. Ghent ., 1916, 97, 41—55. Compare A., 
1916, ii, 257).—The view of Janecke, that carnallite has been 
formed by the fusion of a layer of bischofite, which has then pene¬ 
trated into the lower layers of hard salt and langbeinite, is un¬ 
tenable. Kieserite and carnallite must have been formed by the 
action of mother liquors rich in magnesium chloride on the solid 
salts during the drying process. The author’s previous conclusions 
are maintained. C. TL I). 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Snlphonephthalein Series of Indicators and the 
Quinone-Phenolate Theory. EL A. Lubs and S. F. Agree 
(J. -Airier. Ghent, Sac., 1916, 38, 2772—2784. Compare A., 1908, 
i, 423, 652, 653; 1909, i, 650).—The authors have examined a 
number of sulphonephthalein compounds prepared by Lubs and 

5"^—2 
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Clark (A., 1916, ii, 44, 570), and examined by White (Science, 42, 
101), determining in each case the P H range and. the number of 
molecules of alkali required per molecule of indicator to raise the 
P n value sufficiently to give the intense colour change character¬ 
istic of each indicator. The sulphonephthaleins, having no negative 
groups in the phenol residues, give yellow or orange solutions, their 
colours and conductivities showing that they exist largely in the 
quinoidal form. They are ‘‘self-indicators" requiring from 
0*35—o*98 mol. of alkali before the intense colour change clue to 
the dibasic salt is observed. The monobasic sulphonic acid salt 
has practically the same colour as the almost completely ionised, 
free acid. The introduction of negative groups into the benzene™ 
sulphonic acid residue increases the affinity constant of this group, 
but does not appreciably alter that of the phenol group. All these 
facts and the experimental data support the quinone-phenolate 
theory of Acree (loc . cit.). The free sulphonephthaleins and their 
monobasic salts give absorption spectra containing a yellow band 
characteristic of the quinones. This disappears, and a deep red 
band appears when the dibasic salt is formed, indicating that the 
quinone group as such disappears, owing to the formation of a 
complex quinone-phenolate group. 

By substituting bromo-, nitro-, methyl, isopropyl, amino-, and 
other groups in the benzenesulphonic acid group, and in the 
phenol residue, it is possible to change the ionisation constants of 
the sulphonic acid and phenol groups, and hence prepare a series 
of indicators having a wide range of sensibility of hydrogen ions. 

W. G. 

Control of Water Supplies which, have been Chlorinated. 
Le Roy (Ann*. Falsif., 1916, 9, 339—345).—The iodide-starch reac¬ 
tion is the most sensitive of many reactions which have been pro¬ 
posed for the detection of active chlorine in water. The water to 
be tested should, however, be cooled to 10° or lower before the 
reagent is added; at this temperature, 0*00006 gram of chlorine 
per litre of water will give a reaction, whilst at 20°, 0*0001 gram 
of chlorine cannot be detected. A reagent which will detect aw 
little as 0*00002 gram of chlorine per litre may be prepared by 
dissolving 1 grain of h.examethyltri-7>aminotripheiiylinethane in 
10 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1), diluting the mixture to 
100 c.c., adding animal charcoal, and filtering it; this reagent, 
which gives a violet coloration with chlorine, is more sensitive at 
20° than at 10°, and is less affected by nitrites than is the iodide- 
starch soltition. It does not give a coloration with hydrogen 
peroxide. A description is given of a colorimeter for use in the 
estimation of chlorine by means of this reagent. W, P. S. 

Reactions for Distinguishing between Perchlorates, 
Periodates, Percarbonates, Persulphates, and Perborates. 
A. Monnier (Ann, Ghim. anal., 1916, 21, 237—240).—The -solu¬ 
tion to be tested should be free from heavy metals, vanadates, 
tungstates, molybdates, dichromates, and ferricyanides. Per- 
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borates and per carbonates.-—The two salts give respectively the 
usual reactions for boric acid, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, and yield a blue coloration when their solution is treated 
with potassium dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid. If a per¬ 
borate solution is added in excess to a chrome alum solution, a 
greenish-yellow precipitate is.produced; when the mixture is shaken 
with the addition of ether and dilute' sulphuric acid, the ether is 
coloured blue. Per carbonates and hydrogen peroxide do not give 
this reaction. Iodates and periodates .—When a solution contain¬ 
ing these salts is treated with chloroform and titanium trichloride 
solution, a white precipitate forms and iodine is liberated, giving a 
violet solution in the chloroform; chlorates and perchlorates also 
liberate iodine from an iodide in the presence of titanium tri¬ 
chloride, but a white precipitate is not formed. Periodates can 
be distinguished from iodates by the silver nitrate reaction, and 
also by means of an alcoholic benzidine solution, with which the 
periodate gives a brown coloration. Chlorates and perchlorates *— 
A portion of the solution is treated with potassium bromide, 
chloroform, and titanium trichloride solution; bromine is liberated 
in this test by chlorates, but not by perchlorates. The latter, when 
treated with methylene-blue solution, yield a violet-coloured pre¬ 
cipitate which detonates when heated on a platinum foil. To 
detect chlorates and perchlorates in the presence of iodates and 
periodates, the last two must be removed by means of silver 
nitrate, and the excess of silver by potassium bromide, before the 
tests are applied. Bromates may be detected in the presence of 
chlorates and iodates by treating the solution with manganous 
sulphate solution acidified with sulphuric acid; a violet coloration 
(manganic sulphate) is produced by bromates, but not by chlorates 
or iodates. Per sulphates. —In the absence of iodides and per¬ 
chlorates, persulphates yield a red precipitate with methylene-blu© 
solution. To identify a persulphate in the presence of a per¬ 
chlorate, an alcoholic benzidine solution is poured on the surface 
of the solution under examination; a blue precipitate appears at 
the junction of the two liquids if a persulphate is present. 

W. P- S. 

Estimation of Fluorine in Soluble Fluorides. J. G. 
Dinwxdbxe (Amer. J . Sci 1916, [iv], 42, 464—468).—A neutral 
solution of the fluoride is heated to. boiling and powdered calcium 
sulphate is added; after one hour, the precipitate, consisting of 
calcium fluoride and calcium sulphate, is collected on a Alter (a 
disk of filter-paper fitted into a perforated platinum crucible), 
washed with water saturated previously with calcium fluoride and 
calcium sulphate, and then washed into an ordinary platinum 
crucible. The water is evaporated, the disk of filter-paper is 
ignited, and the ash added to the crucible, and the contents of the 
latter are then heated at 300° for one hour and weighed. The 
residue is now sulphated, again heated at 300°, and re-weighed. 
The difference between the two weights is due to the . replacement 
of 2 atoms of fluorine by the sulphuric acid radicle, and the 
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quantity of fluorine is found by calculation. The error of the 
method is about 0*1%. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Dissolved Oxygen by Winkler's Method* 
G. Bedhns (Chem. Zeit ., 1916, 40, 985—987, 1011—1013. Com¬ 
pare A., 1916, ii, 49).—-The alkali solution used in this method 
should consist of 1 part by weight of potassium hydroxide, 1 part 
of sodium hydroxide, and 4 parts of water. A stable thiosulphate 
solution for the filial titration is obtained by adding a quantity of 
alkali sufficient to make the solution distinctly alkaline towards 
plienolphthalein. After the manganous sulphate has been added 
to the water and the precipitate allowed to settle, the greater part 
of the clear supernatant solution may be drawn off before the 
potassium iodide and hydrochloric acid are added; owing to the 
lower dilution thus produced, the results obtained are slightly 
higher than those found by the usual procedure. When potassium 
hydrogen carbonate is added to convert the manganous hydroxide 
into carbonate, the small bubbles of air which appear have no 
effect on the precipitate. , W. P. S, 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel H. B. Putstmt 
(J. Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1916, 8, 1115—1123).—A bibliography cover¬ 
ing 285 original articles relating to the estimation of sulphur in 
iron, etc., is given, and the methods are classified and briefly dis¬ 
cussed. Preference is given to the nitro-hy d r ochloric acid, the 
chloric acid, and Bamber’s methods. Attention is directed to the 
influence of sulphur segregation and to the importance of obtaining 
a representative sample for the analysis. W. P. S. 

Folin and Denis ? s Method for the Estimation of Nitrogen 
by Direct Nesslerisation, and its Application to Spinal 
Fluids* B. L. Kahn (/. Biol Chem,, 1916, 28, 203—209. 
Compare Folio and Denis, A., 1916, ii, 573).—The author finds 
that the turbidity sometimes produced in the final liquids for 
colorimetric comparison by this method may be avoided by filter¬ 
ing before the addition of the Nessler’s solution instead of after, 
as described in the original communication ( Joe. cit.). H. W. B. 

Comparison of Methods for Estimating Nitrogen in Soils. 

W. L. Latshaw (j; Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1916, 8, 1127).- The 

Gunning method, with the addition of a small quantity of copper 
wire during the digestion, yielded results -which agreed with those 
found by the Kjeldahl method, and had the advantage that there 
was no “bumping” during the subsequent distillation of the 
ammonia. W. P. S. 

Estimate of Phosphoric Acid after Citrate Digestion. 
O. C. Smith ( J . Ind . Eng, Chem.., 1916, 8, 1127—1128).—Two 
grams of the soil are washed on a filter with about 250 c.c. of 
water, the filter-paper and its contents are then transferred to a 
flask containing 100 c.c. of neutral ammonium citrate solution, the 
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mixture is heated at 60° for thirty minutes, then filtered, and the 
insoluble portion washed with water at 60° until free from citrate 
and soluble phosphates. The filter is now placed in a flask and 
heated with 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 50 c.c. of 
dilute nitric acid (1:1) until the nitric acid has been expelled; 
2 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid are then added, and the heating 
continued until sulphuric acid fumes appear, at which point a 
further quantity of nitric acid is added, and the heating again 
continued. The treatment is repeated until the solution is colour¬ 
less, and the phosphoric acid is then estimated in the- usual way. 
A clear solution is usually obtained within one hour by this method 
of oxidising the filter-papers, etc. W. P. S. 

The Acidimetric Estimation of Orthopliosphoric Acid* 
D. Balabeff (Zeitsch. anorg . Ghent 1916, 9T, 143—148).—Phos¬ 
phoric acid usually contains an appreciable quantity of carbon 
dioxide, from which it is freed in the control experiments by heat¬ 
ing for several hours in a gold vessel in a stream of purified air. 
It is then diluted with water free from carbon dioxide. 
Wagenaar’s method (A., 1911, ii, 931) gives satisfactory results if 
the lead nitrate is added at the Na 2 HP0 4 stage, but not other¬ 
wise. In Glaser’s method, the third hydrogen ion is titrated by 
adding calcium, strontium, or barium chloride after the solution 
has become neutral to phenolphthalein, and again titrating until 
a permanent red coloration is obtained. This only gives accurate 
results in the presence of an excess of strontium chloride. 

The following method is recommended. The dilute solution is 
first titrated until the red shade of methyl-orange disappears. The 
second ion is titrated until phenolphthalein becomes a clear red. 
The solution is then diluted with water free from carbon dioxide, 
and a neutral solution of silver nitrate is added. The titration is 
continued with lacmoid as an indicator. C. H. D. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Organic Compounds* Arthur 
James Ewins (T., 1916, 109, 1355—1358).—The substance is 
decomposed by means of concentrated sulphuric acid, as in the 
Kjeldahl process, and the arsenious acid is estimated iodometric- 
ally. Trustworthy results are obtained with all but very volatile 
compounds, and the working details and a number of examples 
are quoted in the original. J. C. W. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Beer and in Dextrose- O. P. 
Muttelet (Ann, Falsify 1916, 9, 326—330).—The Marsh appar¬ 
atus is recommended for the estimation of arsenic in beer after 
the organic substances in the latter have been destroyed by treat¬ 
ment with nitric acid, potassium permanganate, and sulphuric acid. 
An approximate and rapid estimation of the arsenic may be made 
by treating a portion of the oxidised beer with Bougault’s reagent. 
For the estimation of arsenic in commercial dextrose, a portion of 
the sample is dissolved in water and then oxidised, as in the case 
of beer, the resulting solution being tested in a Marsh apparatus, 
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Samples of dextrose inten.ded.ior brewing purposes were examined, 
and many were found to contain from 100 to 400 mg. of arsejiie 
per kilogram. A maximum limit of 4 mg. per kilogram has beers 
fixed, in France, for the quantity of arsenic allowed in dextrose. 

W. P. S. 

A Boiling Method for the Estimation of Water-soluble 
Arsenic in Lead Arsenate. George P. Gray and A. W. 
Christie (J. Inch Eng . Ghern., 1916, B, 1109—1113).—A quantity 
of 0*5 gram of the lead arsenate is boiled for ten minutes with 
200 c.c. of water, the solution filtered, and tile insoluble portion 
washed with hot water. The filtrate is treated with 1 gram of 
potassium iodide and 4 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, evapor¬ 
ated to about 40 c.c., then diluted to 200 c.c., and any coloration 
due to the presence of free iodine is discharged by the addition 
of N / 20-thiosulphate solution. The mixture is then near ly 
neutralised by the addition of concentrated sodium hydroxide 
solution, using methyl-orange as indicator, an excess of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate is added, and the arsenious acid titrated with 
N j 20-iodine solution. The lead arsenate is not hydrolysed or dis¬ 
solved during the boiling with water, and the method is trust¬ 
worthy. W. P. 8. 

Apparatus for the Extraction of Sulphur from Arsenic 
Trisulphide Precipitates. Karl Neumann II. von Spallart 
( 'Ghent . Zeit., 1916, 40, 981).—The Gooch crucible containing the 
precipitate is supported on a triangle placed in a beaker contain¬ 
ing a small quantity of carbon disulphide. A funnel, having* a 
short stem which has been fused up, is fitted into the top of the 
beaker, and is filled with water. When, the carbon disulphide in 
the beaker is heated, the vapour condenses on the outside of the 
funnel, and the liquid falls into the crucible, where it dissolves 
any free sulphur contained in the precipitate. W, P. S. 

Estimation of Boron in Boron-Steel. G. Ascii man, jun. 
(Ghent* Zeit., 1916, 40, 960—961).'—The boron is separated by 
distillation with methyl alcohol, the distillate is evaporated in the 
presence of ammonium phosphate, and the residue is ignited until 
all excess of phosphoric acid lias been expelled and only boron 
phosphate remains. About 3 grams, of the steel are dissolved in 
dilute sulphuric acid contained in a flask attached to a condenser ; 
a large excess of acid should be avoided. The ferrous sulphate 
solution is then oxidised by the addition of hydrogen peroxide, and 
the mixture^ is distilled nearly to dryness, the distillate being 
collected in \ receiver containing 20 c.c. of water, 0*5 gram, of 
ammonium catenate, and a few drops of ammonia; this receiver 
is connected with a second, containing a small quantity of water. 
Ten c.c. of absolute, acetone-free methyl alcohol are then added to 
the contents of thV distillation flask, and the distillation is con¬ 
tinued. The additi^ of methyl alcohol, followed by distillation, 
is repeated five times, ^nd a slow current of air is drawn through 
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the apparatus for a few minutes between each distillation. Finally, 
air is drawn through the apparatus for thirty minutes, the con¬ 
tents of the receivers are then transferred to a weighed platinum 
basin containing 1 gram of ammonium phosphate, the mixture is 
evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and then heated at 1000° in 
an electric furnace until the residue of boron phosphate (BP0 4 ) is 
constant in weight. W. P. S. 

The Oxidation of Coal. Georges Charpy and Marcel 
Godchot ( Go7n.pl . rend., 1916, 183, 745—747).—When coal is 
heated at 100° for three hours, it loses in weight an amount equal 
to the loss in weight on drying the coal in a vacuum at the ordinary 
temperature, which is the moisture content of the coal. If the 
heating is continued for three months, there is an increase in 
weight, due to oxidation, equal to 3—5% of the original weight of 
the coal, there being at the same time a diminution of 3—13% in 
the calorific power. The content in ash and volatile substances is 
not appreciably modified by this prolonged oxidation. It is neces¬ 
sary therefore to make a direct determination of the calorific power 
of a coal to ascertain its value as a fuel. W. G. 

[Estimation, of the] Total Carbon in Soil by Wet 
Combustion. C. J. Schollenberger (J. Ind . Eng . Ghem ., 1916, 
8, 1126).—Slight modifications of a method proposed by Ames and 
Gaither (A., 1914, ii, 676) are recommended. A mixture of 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids with chromic acid is used for the 
oxidation, and the carbon dioxide formed is absorbed in barium 
hydroxide solution. The barium carbonate is titrated as described 
by Cain (A., 1914, ii, 577), or the excess of barium hydroxide is 
titrated according to Truogh method (A., 1916, ii, 113). 

W. P. S. 

Apparatus for the Estimation of Rare Gases (Argon). 
Ad. Sieverts and Rich. Brandt (Zeitsch. angew. Ghem., 1916, 
29, 402—406).—An apparatus for the estimation of argon by 
means of metallic calcium is described, the method depending on 
the fact that calcium at 450° to 550° absorbs nitrogen and all other 
gases with the exception of those belonging to the argon group. 
The apparatus consists of a tube containing the metallic calcium 
and attached to a manometer; three-way taps are provided at* the 
top of the two arms of the manometer, and connect with tubes for 
exhausting the apparatus, for admitting the gas, and for admitting 
air to one of the arms. About 5 grams of calcium are placed in 
the tube, the latter is placed horizontally in a small oven, heated 
at 450° to 550°, and the air is exhausted from the apparatus; the 
tube is then cooled, turned to a vertical position, and placed in a 
vessel containing cold water. The gas under examination is now 
admitted, the pressure noted, the calcium tube is again heated as 
before, and when the pressure no longer decreases (the absorption 
requires about one hour), the tube is cooled and the pressure again 
noted. If P was the original pressure and p the final pressure, 
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the gas under examination contains 100p/F% of rare gases by 
volume. If the gas contains a large proportion of carbon mon¬ 
oxide, carbon dioxide, methane, etc., it should be subjected to a 
preliminary purification, but when only air is present in addition 
to rare gases, the mixture may be treated directly. W. P. S. 

Oxidimetric Estimation of Cuprous Oxide Precipitated 
during the Analysis of Sugar with Fehling’s Solution,, 
J. Eolle ( Ghent . Zentr 1916, ii, 693—6.94; from Zeitsch. Spiritirs- 
indnstrie, 1916, 33, 272).—The process depends on the reaction 
Cu.,0 + Fe,(S0 4 ) 8 (NH 4 )oS0 4 + HoS0 4 - 2CuS0 4 + 

FeS0 4 (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 + FeS0 4 + H 2 0. 

The requisite solutions are obtained (1) by dissolving potassium 
permanganate (5 grams) in water and making the solution up to 
1 litre, the solution being standardised after a few days, and (2) 
by dissolving ferric ammonium alum (80 grams) in water (800 c.c.), 
filtration through glass wool, addition of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (50 c.c.), and of water sufficient to bring the volume of the 
solution to 1000 c.c. The sugar solution is treated in the usual 
manner with Eehling’s solution, and the clear liquor decanted 
through an Allihn filter tube; the precipitated cuprous oxide is 
washed with hot water, allowed to subside, and the liquid again 
filtered. The cuprous oxide is now dissolved by first slowly drawing 
50 c.c. of ferric ammonium alum solution through the filter, and 
then adding the filtrate to the main bulk of the cuprous oxide and 
heating to boiling, when the cuprous oxide dissolves completely. 
Potassium permanganate is then added to the boiling, bluish-green 
solution until a permanent brownish-green coloration is obtained. 

II. \Y, 

Oxalate-Iodide Process for Paris Green Analysis. C. A. 
Peters and L. E. Fielding (, 7 . Ind . Eng . Chern., 1916, 8, 1114 — 
1115).—A method which yields trustworthy results consists in 
precipitating the copper as oxalate and titrating the oxalate with 
permanganate; the filtrate from the copper oxalate precipitate is 
treated with an excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate, and the 
arsenic then titrated with iodine solution. The details of the 
method are as follows: 0*25 gram of the sample is boiled with 
50 c.c. of water and 1 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1:10) until 
dissolved, 2 grams of solid oxalic acid are added to the hot solu¬ 
tion, and, after eighteen hours, the copper oxalate is collected on 
an asbestos filter and washed. The filter and precipitate are then 
transferred to a beaker, heated with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1:1), 
and the solution is titrated with standardised permanganate 
solution. W. P. B. 

Estimation of Chromium in Ferrochrome. Wild, 
Her wig ( Chern ,. Zentr., 1916, ii, 693; from Stahl u. Eisen , 191.6, 
36, 646—650).— The volumetric estimation of chromium in ferro- 
chrome by means of potassium permanganate gives low results if 
the theoretical titer number for chromium as recorded in the text¬ 
books (0*310 instead of the empirical number 0*3165) is used, On 
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the other hand, accurate results are obtained by the sodium thio¬ 
sulphate and potassium dichromate methods. The following 
shortened sodium thiosulphate process gives results accurate to 
0*3%, and can be completed in an hour. The specimen is passed 
through a sieve of 2700 meshes to the scp cm.; 0*5 gram of the 
product SO' prepared is fused in an iron crucible with sodium per¬ 
oxide (5—6 grams), gentle heating being used for about a minute 
until the metal has dissolved in the fused mass, after which it is 
heated, with gentle agitation, for two minutes with the full Bunsen 
burner. The somewhat cooled crucible is transferred to a beaker 
containing about 350 c.c. of water at 60—80°, the beaker immedi¬ 
ately covered with a clock-glass, and the water cautiously boiled 
for five minutes to decompose the sodium peroxide completely; 
after being cooled, the solution is diluted to 500 c.c. and passed 
through a double filter. One minute after dilution of 100 c.c. of 
the filtrate to about 300 c.c. with water, and addition of potassium 
iodide (1 gram) and hydrochloric acid (D 1*124, 40 c.c.), the titra¬ 
tion is effected with sodium thiosulphate. 

Decomposition of ferrochrome by magnesium carbonate mixture 
is frequently incomplete. After being sieved, the specimen should 
be ground for two to three hours in an agate mortar, and the mix¬ 
ture must be heated for at least an hour with a powerful blow¬ 
pipe flame. The residue from the first operation must be once 
more, at least, similarly treated. H. W. 

The Physical Character of Precipitated Lead Molybdate 
and its Importance in the Estimation of Molybdenum and 
Lead. Harry B. Weisise (J. Physical Ghem 1916, 20, 
640—662).—The prec^itation of lead molybdate has been examined 
with a view to its employment in the estimation of lead and 
molybdenum. 

The precipitate obtained by mixing solutions of ammonium 
heptamolybdate and lead acetate, or the lead salt of any weak 
acid, is bluish-white in colour, flocculent, and bulky, and in this 
form it is unsuitable for quantitative work. A precipitate of 
similar character is obtained when solutions of sodium molybdate 
and any soluble lead salt are mixed. On the other hand, the pre¬ 
cipitate obtained from solutions of ammonium heptamolybdate and 
the lead salt of any strong acid is more granular and much less 
bulky, and has a yellowish-white colour. A similar precipitate is 
thrown down with all lead salts if a. little nitric acid or an excess 
of sodium or ammonium acetate is added to the solution of sodium 
or ammonium molybdate before precipitating. Since freshly pre¬ 
cipitated lead molybdate is freely soluble in nitric and other strong 
acids and slightly so in sodium and ammonium acetate solu¬ 
tions, the above-described results can be readily explained in terms 
of this solvent action. 

Lead molybdate tends to absorb ammonium molybdate from 
solution, and this effect is sufficiently pronounced in the case of 
the flocculent modification to cause a darkening of the precipitated 
salt when this is gently ignited. This is due to the decomposition 
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of the ammonium molybdate, which forms a blue oxide when 
heated at'about 200°. 

In presence of an excess of ammonium molybdate, the lead salt 
yields a colloidal solution, from which, however, the lead molybdate 
is precipitated in presence of a little nitric acid. The coagula¬ 
tion of the negative colloid is attributed, to the neutralisation of 
the negative charge by the adsorption of hydrogen ions. 

The above results indicate the conditions which are required for 
quantitative precipitation of lead molybdate, and detailed instruc¬ 
tions are given for the application of the method in the estimation 
of both lead and molybdenum. H. M. D. 

Electroaiialysis of Tin without Platinum Electrodes. 
T. Battjecas (Anal. Fix. Qvitn. } 1916, 14, 49.5 —511).— An applica¬ 
tion of Guzman’s method with a copper cathode and a graphite 
anode to the estimation of stannous and stannic tin in salts and 
of the metal in alloys. Hydrochloric acid is employed as electro¬ 
lyte in the estimation of the salts, a mixture of this acid with 
tartaric acid in the separation of tin from zinc and from cadmium, 
and an ammoniacal tartrate solution in the separation of tin from 
silver. A. J. W. 

Microanalysis of Wine. Maximilian Ripper and Franz 
WohaCk (Ohem. Zentr., 1916, ii, 696—697; from ZeiUeh. Imuhe. 
Verswchs-Wesen. Osterr., 1916, 19 , 372—381).—Wohack’s method 
of estimating glycerol in wine (A., 1915, ii, 589) is critically dis¬ 
cussed, and has been modified to render it suitable for micro- 
analysis. 0*5 C.c. of wine which has been evaporated to half its 
original volume and treated with barium acetate and tannin 
(100 c.c. of wine, 10 c.c. of barium acetate solution [10% j, and as 
much tannin as can be placed on the point of a knife) is brought into 
the decomposition flask and treated with 1*5 c.c. of hydriodie acid 
(D 1*96). The decomposition vessel is a quartz or glass tube filled 
with platinised quartz or platinised asbestos, and is shielded from 
direct contact with the flame by asbestos paper and, iron gauze. 
The rest of the process is the same as that previously described. 
The complete process, including .evaporation of the wine, occupies 
one and a-half hours, and gives very accurate results with a mini¬ 
mum expenditure of time, labour, and cost. II. W. 

Estimation of Sugar in Blood. Charles G. L. Wolf and 
/Walter C. Ball (J. 'Roy. Army Med . Corps , 1916, 27, 691—703). 
—Criticism of Bang's micro-method (compare A., 1907, ii, 136 ; 
1908, ii, 235, 739). Various modifications have been tried, and 
the following, using titanium trichloride, has been adopted (com¬ 
pare Knecht and Hibbert, A., 1903, ii, 509, and <£ New Reduction 
Methods in Volumetric Analysis," pp. 46—47). 

The blood (0*1—0*2 gram) is absorbed and weighed in a brush 
of glass wool and aluminium wire, and is washed out twice with 
5 c.c. of 22% potassium chloride in W/125-hydroehloric acid. The 
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solution is filtered from glass fibres through, asbestos or through 
a quantitative filter-paper, and the filtrate is heated with a few 
c.c. of a diluted Fehling’s solution (10 c.c. of each of the ordinary 
pair of solutions are mixed and diluted to 100 c.c.). The heating 
takes place in a 60 c.c. flask provided with a stout rubber tubing 
over the mouth, first over a naked flame to incipient ebullition 
(25 secs.), and then on a sand-bath (gentle boiling for two and a-half 
minutes). The rubber mouthpiece is then clipped with forceps, 
and the flask is cooled. About 4 c.c. of A-hydrochlorie acid and 
an accurately measured volume (1*5—2 c.c.) of titanium trichloride 
solution are added. (The latter is prepared by boiling 50 c.c. of 
the commercial 20% solution for one minute with 100 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and making up to 2 litres; it is stored 
as described in Knecht and Hibbert’s book.) Subsequently, 4 c.c. 
of 50% ammonium thiocyanate are added as indicator, and the solu¬ 
tion in the flask is titrated with a ferric solution containing 1/400 
gram atom per litre (prepared by oxidising 0*9805 gram of ferrous 
ammonium sulphate by boiling in slightly alkaline solution with a 
slight excess of hydrogen peroxide for ten minutes, adding 20 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and making up to 1 litre). One 
c.c. of this ferric solution = 0*107 mg. dextrose. 

The estimation is thus indirect and based on the determination 
of the unreduced copper, which is reduced by titanium trichloride, 
and the excess of the latter is titrated with the ferric solution. 
Nevertheless, the method is advantageous in having a sharper and 
more permanent end-point than that of Bang’s iodometric one. 

G. B. 

Gravimetric Estimation of /3-Hydroxy butyric AcidL 
Donald D, Van Slyke (Proc. Soc. Exp. Med., New York, 1916, 
13, 184; from Physiol. Ahstr., 1916, 1, 197).—If /3-hydroxybutyric 
acid is oxidised with potassium dichromate in the presence of 
sulphuric acid and mercuric sulphate, a precipitate of the acetone 
compound of mercuric sulphate can be obtained in an amount 
proportional to the acid present. If 175 c.c. of a j8-hydroxybutyric 
acid solution containing- 9% of sulphuric acid, 2% of mercuric 
sulphate, and 0*25 gram of potassium dichromate are boiled under 
a reflux condenser for one hour, 7*7 mg. of the mercury—acetone 
compound are precipitated for each mg. of acid present. The acid 
may vary from 1 to 9 mg. without affecting the ratio if the con¬ 
centrations of the other reagents are kept constant. G. B. 

Modified Benedict and Hitchcock Uric Acid Standard 
Solution» L. J. Curtman and M. Freed (J. Biol. Chetn „ 1916, 28, 
89—92).—The substitution of boric acid for acetic acid in the 
preparation of the standard uric acid solution (compare Benedict 
and Hitchcock, A., 1915, ii, 602) is advisable in cold weather, 
because the uric acid does not then crystallise out so readily. In 
warm weather, however, the modified standard deteriorates more 
rapidly than'the original acetic acid standard. H. W. B. 
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Systematic Detection of Thiocyanates. Louis J. Curtman 
and Ben R. Harris (J. Amer. Client. Soc 1916, 38, 2622—2629). 
—The sensitiveness of the reaction between thiocyanate and ferric 
chloride has been investigated, alone and in the presence of iodide, 
acetate, and nitrite. It is shown that 0*1 mg. of thiocyanate 
may be detected by means of ferric chloride. It is also shown that 
7 mg. of iodide, 18 mg. of acetate, and 14 mg. of nitrite yield the 
same colour with ferric chloride as does 0T mg. of thiocyanate. 
These quantities therefore represent the limiting amounts which 
may be present in mixtures in which thiocyanate is to be detected. 
For the detection of thiocyanates, the authors recommend the 
following procedure. The solution is rendered just alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide, and excess of barium nitrate, calcium nitrate, 
and cobalt nitrate is added, and 3 grams of washed asbestos fibre. 
The mixture is boiled for half a minute, with vigorous stirring, 
filtered on a fluted paper, and washed until the filtrate is only 
faintly pink. The filtrate is acidified with five drops of 10% nitric 
acid, and excess of silver nitrate added. The mixture is boiled 
for a minute, filtered, and washed until the washings are no longer 
pink. The filter-paper and contents, containing the chloride, iodide, 
and thiocyanate, is treated with 10 c.c. of 5% sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion, and the mixture kept at the boiling point for five minutes 
and filtered. The filtrate is concentrated to 4 c.c., treated with a 
drop of nitric acid (10%), and 0*5 c.c. of 22l T -ferric nitrate solution. 
The presence of thiocyanate is indicated by the usual blood-reel 
coloration. An approximately quantitative method for estimating 
thiocyanates is based on the discharge of the blood-red colour by 
a solution of mercuric chloride. It is shown that the reaction is 
better if the ferric thiocyanate solution is titrated with mercuric 
chloride until a definite standard brown tint is produced, and not 
until complete discharge of the colour has been obtained. A large 
number of tests are quoted to show the trustworthiness of the test 
under different conditions. J. F, S. 

Halogenation. XIII. Methods of Estimation of Semi¬ 
car b azide, Semioxamazide, and Oxalylhydrazide by their 
Interactions with Halogens and Halogen Oxyacids. Rasjk 
Lal Datta and Jogendra Kumar Choudhury ( J . Amer. Chew. 
Soc., 1916, 38, 2736—2739. Compare A., 1914, ii, 504).—The 
authors now note that if a solution of semicarbazide chlorate is 
allowed to evaporate in a vacuum desiccator, instead of being 
decomposed on a water-bath, the chlorate is formed, and as soon as 
it assumes the solid state, it explodes violently. Attempts were 
made to isolate semicarbazide nitrite by the interaction of semi¬ 
carbazide hydrochloride and silver nitrite, but the only product 
was carbamide. 

Semioxamazide is decomposed in the same way as semicarbazide 
by the action of potassium bromate, iodate, or periodate in the 
presence of dilute sulphuric acid, three-fourths of its total nitrogen 
being liberated. With bromine water or sodium hypobromite, the 
whole of the nitrogen is liberated. Oxalylhydrazide is also decom- 
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posed by all these reagents, the whole of its nitrogen being liberated 
in every case, C 2 0 2 (NH-NH 2 ) 2 + 20 2 = CO + C0 3 + 3H 2 0 + 2N 2 . 

Potassium chlorate and dilute sulphuric acid do not cause any of 
the above oxidations. W. G-. 

Estimation of Theobromine and Caffeine in Cacao and 
Chocolate. G. Bavini (Ann. Ohim. Appliccita , 1916, 6, 247—250). 
—The following method, tested on artificial mixtures and on 
natural products, is found to give satisfactory results. 

Twelve grams of the powdered cacao or chocolate are boiled with 
70 c.c. of light petroleum on a water-bath in a flask of about 
500 c.c. capacity for ten minutes, the hot solvent being decanted 
on to a small filter, and the operation repeated twice with fresh 
quantities of light petroleum. The solvent is removed by heat¬ 
ing the flask containing the defatted substance, and also the 
funnel, in an oven for a few minutes. The filter-paper is then 
placed in the flask, together with 5 c.c. of 10% sulphuric acid and 
about 250 c.c. of water, and the whole boiled under a reflux con¬ 
denser for an hour. The hot liquid is introduced into a 300 c.c. 
measuring flask, together with the hot water used for rinsing out 
the flask, the filter-paper being prevented from entering. The 
solution is not cooled to lower than about 30°, and is then made 
up to volume and filtered. Of the filtrate, 250 c.c., corresponding 
with 10 grams of the original material, are evaporated to a syrup 
in a porcelain dish with 10 grams of fine sand and sufficient mag¬ 
nesia to render it distinctly alkaline. The syrup is mixed with 
a further quantity (8—10 grams) of magnesia so as to give a dry, 
pulverulent substance, which is scraped off with a spatula and 
powdered. The powder is treated in a flask with 100 c.c, of chloro¬ 
form, the pestle, spatula, and dish being washed twice with 5 c.c. 
of hot water, and the latter added to the chloroform, which is 
boiled with 0*25 c.c. of concentrated ammonia solution for fifteen 
minutes in a reflux apparatus. The boiling chloroform is filtered 
through a pleated filter-paper, and the residue in the flask boiled 
again with four separate quantities of 100 c.c. each of chloroform. 
The whole of the filtered chloroform is distilled off on a water- 
bath, the last traces of the solvent being removed by drying the 
flask in an oven. The residue is washed with two successive 
quantities of 10 c.c, of light petroleum, -which is decanted on to a 
small filter, and is then dissolved in a little boiling water, which 
is filtered through, the same filter into a tared platinum or glass 
dish. The flask is rinsed out three times with small quantities of 
boiling water, and the whole evaporated on a water-bath, the 
residue being dried for an hour in an oven at 100° and weighed. 
The weight of the dry residue, multiplied by ten, gives the per¬ 
centage of alkaloids (theobromine and caffeine) in the original 
material. The alkaloids thus extracted are almost colourless and 
of sufficient purity, the proportion of mineral matter in them 
being inappreciable. T. H. F. 

A Biological Method for the Estimation of Choline, 
Hermann Fuhntsr ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 77, 408—414).—The 
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isolated heart of a frog is a better subject for the biological estima¬ 
tion of choline (in the form of its acetyl derivative) than is the 
loop of intestine of a guinea-pig, which has hitherto been chiefly 
used for this purpose. As many as twenty experiments can be 
carried out in a day by this method. Acetylcholine is about 
100,000 times more active as regards the frog’s heart than is 
choline itself. The paper is illustrated by several chymographic 
records illustrating the action of acetylcholine. S. B. S. 

A Hitherto Neglected Factor affecting the Estimation 
of Minute Quantities of Creatinine, Andrew Hunt.ee and 
W. R. Campbell (/. Biol . Ghent., 1916, 28, 335—348).— 
McCrudden and Sargent (A., 1916, ii, 587) have recently directed 
attention to the untrustworthiness of creatinine estimations by 
Folin’s method, because of the development of a red colour by 
the interaction of picric acid and sodium hydroxide in the absence 
of any creatinine. The present authors find that this occurs only 
when the picric acid solution has been kept for a considerable 
time, and is due to the production of a chromogenic substance from 
the picric acid by the action of light, with possibly other agencies. 
When the picric acid solutions are preserved in the dark, they may 
safely be employed for creatinine estimations within a period of 
at least two months; otherwise, picric acid solutions more than a 
month old should not be employed. When this precaution is 
attended to, the Folin method is found to possess a high degree of 
accuracy. 

The authors have also prepared curves showing the actual rela¬ 
tion of colour intensity to creatinine concentrations which enables 
the colour comparisons to be made over a wider range than is 
generally considered permissible. H. W. B. 

Detection of Albumin in Urine, Eicke (Cham. Zentr., 
1916, ii, 697; from Beat. med. Woch ., 1916, 42, 1039).—Randy's 
reaction has been recommended by Liebers (A., 1916, ii, 594) for 
the detection of albumin in urine. The author finds, however, 
that the method is not sufficiently sensitive for this purpose. The 
limit at which a distinct reaction is obtained lies at 0*3%. Lack 
of sensitiveness is attributed to the fact that phenol only indicates 
the presence of globulins, and does not react with senun-albnmin. 

H. W. 

A Test for Albumin for Use by the Military Surgeon, 
Adolf Edelmann (Ohem. Zentr ., 1916, ii, 524; from Wuu. Klin. 
Woch;, 1916, 29, 901).—Resorcinol is a suitable reagent for the 
detection of albumin during campaign. 

A small quantity of resorcinol is dissolved in the minimum 
amount of spring water, and the solution is covered with a few 
c.c. of urine; a white ring at the junction of the layers shows the 
presence of albumin. If the urine is added drop by drop to the 
resorcinol solution, the presence of albumin is indicated by an 
intense turbidity. The test is more sensitive than the potassium 
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ferrocyanide or sulphosalicylic acid reactions, and is not vitiated 
by the presence of any normal or pathological constituent of urine. 

11. W. 

Certain Methods for the Study of Proteolytic Action, 
H. C. Sherman and Dora E. Neun (/. Amer . Chem , Soc , ? 1916, 
38, 2199—2216, Compare Long and Barton, A., 1914, ii, 827; 
Harding and MacLean, A., 1916, ii, 459),—A comparative ex¬ 
amination of some eight different methods for the measurement of 
proteolytic action. The methods tested were: (1) the Mett method 
(compare Cobb, A., 1905, ii, 466); (2) estimation of total nitrogen 
in the digestion products; (3) measurement of increase of amino- 
nitrogen by van Slyke’s method; (4) titration of the acidity of 
the digestion products; (5) the increase of electrical conductivity; 
(6) the polariscopic method; (7) colorimetric measurements in the 
biuret reaction; and (8) in the ninhydrin reaction. The enzymes 
used were commercial samples of pepsin and trypsin, and the 
proteins of egg-albumin or casein. 

In general, methods (2) or (3) or both appear to he more delicate 
as a means of detecting proteolysis than either methods (7) or (8), 
and more delicate, accurate, and generally applicable as a means 
of measurement than any of the other methods studied. 

It is essential in quantitative comparisons so to limit the amount 
of enzyme preparation used and the time of action as to keep 
within the region in which the velocity of hydrolysis is directly 
proportional to the enzyme concentration. The most suitable time 
is half an hour to one hour. W. G. 

Influence of Carbohydrates on the Accuracy of the Van 
Siyke Method in the Hydrolysis of Caseinogen. E. B. Hart 
and Barnett Sure (J. Biol. Chem., 1916, 28, 241—249).—The 
Van Siyke method (A., 1911, ii, 944) for the estimation of certain 
amino-acids or groups of amino-acids in protein was employed by 
him for the analysis of pure proteins. Later workers have applied 
the same method directly to such materials as cattle foods contain¬ 
ing carbohydrates and fats, as well as proteins. The authors now 
show that when the method is applied to a mixture of caseinogen 
and various carbohydrates, the amounts of the different amino- 
acids obtained vary according to the particular carbohydrates 
contained in the mixtures. This variation is specially apparent 
in the hexone bases and non-amino-nitrogen. The direct applica¬ 
tion of the Van Siyke method to cattle foods affords therefore 
inaccurate results (compare Roxas, A,, 1916, i, 797). H. W. B. 

The Alcohol Test for Milk. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm. 
Weehhlad , 1916, 53, 1589—1599).—The author finds that the 
action of the alcohol test for milk is dependent on the presence 
of calcium ions, and that the method is of hygienic and patho¬ 
logical-chemical importance. A. J. W. 
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Technique of the Diazo- and Urochromogen-reactioas, 
Zuckeb and Ruge (' Ohem. Zentr ., 1916, ii, 352—353; from Munch . 
Med. Woeh 1916 2 83, 918).—The following method of perform¬ 
ing the Ehrlich diazo-reaction is recommended: 10 c.c. of solu¬ 
tion I [sulphanilic acid (5 grams) and hydrochloric acid (D 1*19, 
50 grams) in water (1000 c.c.)] are mixed with four drops of 
solution II [sodium nitrate (0*5 gram) in water (100 c.c.)|, 10 c.c. 
of urine are added, and 3 c.c. of 25% ammonia; if the froth 
becomes pink on shaking, a positive reaction is indicated. For the 
urochromogen reaction, the clear urine (10 c.c.) is diluted until 
colourless, and the dilute urine placed in two similar test-tubes. 
Five drops of potassium permanganate solution (1:1000) are added 
to one tube with stirring, and, after half a minute, the colours of 
the two tubes are compared by daylight. A distinct, canary-yellow 
coloration of the urine treated with permanganate shows a positive 
reaction; a pink coloration shows that the urine is too greatly 
diluted. If the coloration is at first yellow, but disappears after 
a minute, the reaction is negative; in cases of positive reaction, the 
intensity of the yellow coloration increases. XT, W. 

The Absorption of Organic Dyes by Colloidal Soils, 
Clays, etc. Wilhelm Geaf zu Leiningex (Kolloid Zeitsch 1916, 
19, 165—172).—Comparative experiments with various dyes have 
shown that methylene-blue is the most suitable for use in the 
investigation of different soils. The assumption that dyes are 
rapidly absorbed is not in agreement with the author's experience, 
according to which the process is not complete until after the lapse 
of several months. 

The application of dye absorption in the analysis of soils is 
critically discussed in reference to the results of experiments, which 
show that the absorption bears no simple relation to the colloid 
substances present in the soil. H. M. D. 
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Spectrographic Studies of some Portuguese Uranium 
and Zirconium Minerals. A. Pereira-Forjaz (Compt, rend 
1917, 164, 102—103).—From the spectrographic examinations of 
specimens of chalcolite from Sabngal and Hellas, antiinite from 
Nellas, and of zircon from the syenite with riebeckite from Alter 
Pedroso, the elements present in these minerals are given. It is 
found that camotite accompanies autunite and chalcolite in the 
radio-uraniferous district of Portugal, and other uranium minerals 
also occur with these two, namely, walpurgite, trogerite, and 
zeunerite. The radium ray A = 4682*4 is more sensitive than the 
more intense ray A = 3814*6. The zirconium ray A = 4739*5 does 
not appear to be very sensitive. W. G. 

The Circular Polarisation Produced by the Spherolites 
with Helicoidal Winding. Paul Gaubebt {Amu Physique, 1910, 
[ix], 6, 356—364).—A more detailed account of work already pub¬ 
lished (compare A., 1916, ii, 604). W. G. 

Inner Mechanism of the Reaction of the Photochemical 
Oxidation of Hydrogen Iodide. N. P. Steachov (J. Buss. 
Phys. Chem. Sac., 1916, 48, 824—837).—According to Plotnikov 
(“Kinetics of Photochemical Reactions,” Moscow, 1908), the oxida¬ 
tion of hydrogen iodide in aqueous solution by oxygen under the 
influence of sunlight proceeds according to the scheme: 

d(0%) jdt (KI) 2 ^ 3 (HCl) 2 / 3 (0 2 ), i 

and if the potassium iodide and hydrogen chloride are taken in 
excess in relation to the oxygen, the reaction is of the first order. 
At first glance, the light-sensitive component in this case would 
appear to be the iodine atom in the hydrogen iodide molecule. 
With this view, certain peculiarities of the reaction are not in 
accord, especially its insensitiveness to the free iodine formed, 
which, as it absorbs the active blue and violet light, should play 
the part of a light-filter. The theory of the reaction was also 
developed by Plotnikov (“‘Investigation of_ Photochemical Pheno¬ 
mena,” II, Moscow, 1915), who, on the assumption that the photo¬ 
chemical component is the colourless iodine ion, which should 
absorb blue light to an infinitely slight extent, derived the equa¬ 
tion dxjdt = kJ { fia^ 5 (h — x), where (a — #) and (& — x) are the con¬ 
centrations of the hydrogen iodide and oxygen respectively, J {] the 
intensity of the light impinging on the reacting mixture, i the 
natural coefficient of absorption for blue light, and h the velocity 
constant. The iodine formed, giving rise to yellowish-brown com¬ 
pounds, may be expected to retard the reaction, so. that the equa¬ 
tion becomes modified to dx j dt =7j/ 0 e“^ . a 2 ! 3 (h — &■), where; % is 
the coefficient of absorption of blue light by the iodine solution 
formed and p the thickness of the reacting layer. 

vol. axn.'ii* 
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That iodine does exert such a retarding influence is shown by 
interposing iodine solution between the source of light and the 
reacting mixture. When, however, the effect of iodine acting as 
an u internal ” light-filter is investigated, different results are 
obtained. Between the limits of concentration, 2*7 and 27 milli- 
iiormal, iodine exhibits no retarding action, although a solution 
of the latter concentration completely stops the reaction when 
used as an “ external ” light-filter. When, however, the concen¬ 
tration of the iodine reaches the value 54 millinormal, a rapid fall 
occurs in the velocity constant, the rate of fall being gradually 
diminished with further increase in the concentration of the iodine. 
The diminution in the value of the velocity constant is therefore 
not related simply to the concentration of the iodine. It is pointed 
out that, owing to change in the iodine complexes, iodine solutions 
do not conform to Beer's Law. 

This disagreement between the observed retardation of the reac¬ 
tion and that assumed by Plotnikov is explained by the author on 
the supposition that one of the iodine complexes formed is a 
photochemical autocatalyst, and that such complex is only slightly 
sensitive to light. This supposition leads to an equation of the 
first order with respect to (b — w), the concentration of the oxygen. 

T. II. P. 

Thermo-electric Properties of Certain Polymorphous 
Metals. P. N, Laschtschenko, S. F. Bykov, and S. V. Efremov 
(J. Russ. Phys. 'Ghent. Soc 1916, 48, 279—296).—Measurements 
have been made at different temperatures of the thermo-potentials 
of a number of pairs of metals, one metal in each case being 
capable of existing in polymorphous modifications; the numerical 
results are given, and also the curves showing the connexion 
between electromotive force and temperature. 

The nickel-platinum curve shows a characteristic bend in its 
early part, but no break, and the temperature-coefficient of the 
thermoelectric force (dE/dt) exhibits a minimum at about 400°. 
With iron-platinum, dE/dt has minima at 475° and 1025°, and a 
maximum at 850°, the last temperature corresponding nearly with 
the transformation of /3- into y-iron (compare Broiliewski, A., 
1913, ii, 288). 

With zinc-platinum, zinc-palladium, zinc-gold, and zinc-iron, 
the results obtained bear little relation to allotropic change of the 
zinc. With zinc-copper, however, this change is sharply shown, 
the neutral point, at which the thermoelectric force is a maximum, 
being at about 240°; at 310°, the curve again assumes its regular 
parabolic form, this temperature being regarded as that of the 
transformation of the zinc. The tin-platinum curve shows no 
peculiarity, but the tin-nickel curve consists of two branches meet¬ 
ing at a very slight angle at 160—165° (compare Degens, A., 1909, 
ii, 888; Werner, A., 1913, ii, 1057). The influence of the allotropy 
of thallium on the thermoelectric properties of the metal appears, 
from a study of thallium-platinum, thallium-copper, and thallium- 
nickel, to be only slight (compare "Werner, loc. cit ',). 
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Investigation lias been made of aluminium paired with platinum, 
palladium, silver, and constantan, the aluminium employed con¬ 
taining 1*30% Si, 0*fe5% Fe, and traces, of copper. In all these 
cases, the curves exhibit changes in direction at temperatures lying 
within the limits 570—590°, which are in agreement with those 
observed by other investigators in other ways. T. H. P. 


Electrolytic Dissociation of Individual Salts* A. N. 
Sachanov (,/. Russ. Phys. Ghent . Sac., 1916, 48, 341—361. Com¬ 
pare A., 1915, ii, 729, 730).—-The author’s previous work on the 
electrical conductivity of silver nitrate in solution in different 
solvents indicates that, even in absence of solvent, this salt 
exhibits electrolytic dissociation, and in the present paper the con¬ 
sequences of this result, and its bearing on the conclusions drawn 
by various investigators, are discussed. 

It may be regarded as an established fact (compare Eoussereau, 
A., 1886, 844, 975; Poincare, A., 1889, 457; 1890, 551) that the 
degree of dissociation of fused binary salts depends not at all or 
but slightly on the temperature, the diminution in conductivity of 
the fused salts with fall of temperature being the result only of 
the increased viscosity, and consequent diminished ionic velocity. 
The conclusion is therefore drawn that if such fused salt were 
under-cooled to a low temperature, for instance, 25°, its degree of 
dissociation would be of the same order as with the ordinary fused 
condition (compare Walden, A., 1914, ii, 330). The inaccuracy of 
the view that the dissociation of fused salts is due largely to their 
high temperatures is pointed out (compare Noyes, “ The Electrical 
Conductivity of Aqueous Solutions.,'” Washington, 1907). 

With the change from the fused to the solid state, the electrical 
conductivity of a salt, such as silver nitrate, diminishes 
enormously, and such diminution may be due to diminution of 
either the electrolytic dissociation of the salt or the mobility of 
the ions. In order to decide between these two alternatives, the 
author makes use of a cell containing two silver electrodes immersed 
in silver nitrate, of which the portions in contact with the two 
electrodes may be kept at different temperatures. It is found 
possible to keep the silver nitrate in contact with one electrode 
in the fused, and that in contact with the other electrode in the 
crystalline condition, the temperatures in the two cases being the 
same; repeated measurements show that, under such conditions, the 
electromotive force of this cell is zero (compare Negbaur, Ann. 
Phys. Chem 1892, [ii], 47, 27). Prom this result, the conclusion 
is drawn that the concentrations of the silver ions in fused and 
crystalline silver nitrate at the melting point are identical, the 
sharp fall in the specific conductivity of the fused salt on crystal¬ 
lisation being due to the diminished ionic velocity. It follows, 
then, that crystalline binary salts (normal electrolytes) are dis¬ 
sociated electrolytically to approximately the same extent as in 
the fused state, and it may reasonably be assumed that the degree 
of this dissociation depends but little on the temperature (compare 

6—2 
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R. Lorenz, Elektrolyse geschmolzener Sake/’ III, 289; Tubandt 
and E. Lorenz, A., 1914, ii, 516). 

It follows, further, that the current view that salts are resolved 
into ions on solution is invalid, dissolution only changing the degree 
of dissociation of indivdual salts to an extent depending on the' 
dielectric properties of the solvent and on such change, usually ‘ 
comparatively inconsiderable, in the electro-affinities of the ions as 
is caused by possible solvation processes. The idea of the dis¬ 
sociating capacities of solvents as the cause of dissociation of salts 
also appears quite superfluous. Moreover, one of the strongest 
arguments against the theory of electrolytic dissociation, namely, 
the absence of any peculiarity attending the dissolution of salts, 
vanishes entirely. 

The above considerations relate solely to normal electrolytes. 
Such compounds as hydrogen chloride or aluminium chloride, which 
in the individual state are non-conductors, undergo more profound 
change on dissolution; indeed, in these cases, the marked thermal 
effects accompanying dissolution are evidences of reciprocal action 
between solvent and salt. 

If ionic structure determines the chemical properties of sub¬ 
stances, it none the less sharply characterises their thermodynamic 
relations. Compounds possessing such structure are distinguished 
by marked reactivity in those conditions which thermodynamics 
represents as possible for different processes, Finally, one of the 
most important properties of salt-like substances, namely, their 
ability to form polymerides and complexes, is also a necessary con¬ 
sequence of their polar structure. T. TI. P. 

Fuel Cells at High Temperatures. Emil Baur, Agnes 
Petersen, and G. Fullemann ( Zeitsch . Elehtrochem 1916, 22, 
409—414. Compare A,, 1913, ii, 13).—In a previous paper (loe. 
cit .), various fuel cells were described in which the cathode con¬ 
sisted of molten silver which was saturated with oxygen. The 
present paper describes a series of fuel cells in which the silver 
cathode is replaced by easily dissociated oxides. The E.M.F , 
of the following combinations has been determined at tempera¬ 
tures ranging from 700° to 1300°: (i) CuO,CmO | electrolyte | C ; 
(ii) PbO,Pb | electrolyte | C; (iii) Fe 3 0 4 ,Fe01 electrolyte | CuO,Cu.,0; 
(iv) FeO,Fe 1 electrolyte | CuO,Cu 2 0; 

(v) NiO,Ni | electrolyte | CuO,Cu 2 0; 
and (vi) PbO,Pb | electrolyte | Cu6,Cu 2 0. The electrolyte was 
borax, glass, or porcelain. In the case of the first combination, 
rather fluctuating values for the E.M.F. were found, ranging up 
to 1*4 volts at 1200°. The lead oxide combination (ii) gave an 
E.M.F. of about 1*0 volt at 1200°. In the third cell, E.M.F . 
values between 0*7 and 0*8 volt were obtained for temperatures 
between 700° and 960°. The nickel oxide-copper oxide cell gave 
a value 0*717 volt at 860°, whereas the lead oxide-copper oxide 
gave a value of 0*44 volt at 990°. The theoretical voltages obtain¬ 
able from these cells are calculated, and the reasons for any differ¬ 
ences discussed, J. F. S. 
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Oxygen Pressure of some Oxides and the Carbon-Oxygen 
Cell at High Temperatures, W. D. Treadwell ( Zeitsch . 
Elektrochem 1916, 22, 414—421. Compare preceding abstract). 
—The oxygen pressure of the oxides of copper, lead, nickel, and 
iron has been deduced from measurements of the potential of these 
oxides measured against an electrode of molten silver saturated 
with oxygen. The measurements were carried out at tempera¬ 
tures from 800° to 1193° with electrolytes consisting of molten 
borax or easily fusible glass mixed with quartz or porcelain. The 
cells measured were: (i) 0u 2 0,C'u0 ] electrolyte 10 2>J Ag ; 

(ii) Fe 3 0 4 ,Fe 2 0 3 1 electrolyte 10 2 ,Ag ; 

(iii) CujCugO | electrolyte | OgjAg; (iv) Pb,PbO electrolyte 10„Ag ; 

(v) Ni,NiO | electrolyte [0 2 ,Ag; (vi) Fe0,Fe 2 0 3 electrolyte | tC,Ag; 
(vii) Fe,FeO | electrolyte 10 2 ,Ag; and (viii)“ C [ electrolyte \ 0 2 ,Ag. 
At 1000°, the observed potential was: (i) 0*045 volt, which gives 
a value of Q for_ the change Cu 2 0 + J>0 2 = 2Cu0 of 31,200 cal.; 
(ii) 0*262 volt, giving the Q value 49,500 cal. for the change 
2Fe 3 0 4 H- -l 0 2 — 3Fe 9 0 3 ; (iii) 0*367 volt, Q —4-0,200 cal. for 2Cu + 
|0 2 =Cu 2 0; (iv) 6*478 volt, # = 50,400 cal. for Pb + $0 2 = PbO; 

(v) 0*855 volt, 0 = 61,000 cal. for the change Ni-p |-0 2 = NiO; 

(vi) 0*897 volt, 0 = 74,200 cal. for the change 3FeO~p -|-0 2 = Fe 3 0 4 ; 

(vii) 1*040 volts, Q = 66,600 cal. for the change Fe -p 1,0. 2 = FeO; 

and (viii) 1*147 volts, 0 = 26,750 cal. for C4i0 2 = CO! The 
potential and thermal values are, in general, in good agreement 
with the theoretical values and with those found from direct 
calorimetric determinations. Cupric oxide lias an oxygen pressure 
of 0*21 atmosphere at 1008°, and 1 atm. at 1085°. Ferric oxide 
has an oxygen pressure of 0*21 atm. at 1322°, and 1 atm. at 1405°. 
Cuprous oxide has a pressure of 0*21 atm. at 1693°; lead oxide 
has an oxygen pressure of 0*014 mm. at 1200°. J. F. S. 

The Ionisation of Sulphuric Acid and Neutral Potassium 
Sulphate in Aqueous Solutions of Moderate Concentrations. 
J. A. Muller (Bull Soc. chim,., 1916, [iv], 19, 438—441. Com¬ 
pare A., 1913, ii, 115).—By carrying out the electrolysis of solu¬ 
tions of sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate, each solution con¬ 
taining 1 gram-molecule per litre, under conditions such that the 
amount of the ions liberated at each electrode could be determined, 
the author shows that, in solutions of the above concentration, 
sulphuric acid is ionised to 2IT* and SC)/, and the potassium 
sulphate to 2K* and SO/. . W. G-. 

Some Electrolyses. J. A. Muller (Bull Soc . chim., 1916, 

[iv] , 19, 441—444).—If an electrolytic cell is set up, the cathode 
being in a porous pot containing a molecular solution of sulphuric 
acid, and immersed in an outer vessel which contains the anode 
in a molecular solution of potassium hydroxide, on electrolysis the 
hydrogen liberated exceeds the sum of The hydrogen equivalent to 
the potassium which has travelled to the cathode and the SO/ 
which has passed to the anode, and the author considers that this 
is due to the potassium hydroxide being partly ionised to OK 7 
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and H\ If in the above cell the potassium hydroxide is replaced 
by hydrochloric acid, the hydrogen liberated at the cathode is in 
excess of the sum of the hydrogen equivalent to the hydrochloric 
acid decomposed and the S0 4 ;/ which has migrated to the anode,, 
this being due to the fact that, towards the end of the electrolysis, 
oxygenated compounds of chlorine, and, finally, free oxygen, are 
liberated at the anode, with the result that for every atom of 
oxygen thus set free a molecule of hydrogen is liberated at the 
cathode. If in a similar cell the anode cell contains a molecular 
solution of gold chloride, the only gases liberated are hydrogen 
at the cathode and oxygen, slightly ozonised, at the anode, there 
being no separation of gold. W. G. 

Dependence of Transport Numbers on the Nature of the 
Solvent* F. Kroger (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1916, 22, 445 — 446). 
—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the product 
vi 1 = c r and urj==e lf , where v and u are the transport velocities of 
the anion and cation and i] the viscosity-coefficient of the solvent. 
It is therefore held that the transport numbers will tend to the~ 
same value in all non-associated solvents, but in the solvents where 
the molecules are very large, that is, associated solvents, and in 
all cases where solvates are formed, the transport numbers will have 
very different values (compare following abstract). J. F. S. 

Determination of the Transport Number of the Silver 
Ion in 0-01 N-Silver Nitrate Solution in Mixtures of Ethyl 
Alcohol and Water at 40°. H. Krumreich (Zeitsch. Elektrochem 
1916, 22, 446—464).—The author has directly determined the 
transport numbers of O'OlA-silver nitrate solution in various alco¬ 
hol-water mixtures at 40° by the direct Hittorf method. The fol¬ 
lowing values were obtained: in pure water, 0*4820; 10% alcohol, 
0*4821; 30% alcohol, 0*4881; 50% alcohol, 0*4586; 70% alcohol, 
0*4464; 90% alcohol, 0*4210; and 99*8% alcohol, 0*4100. The con¬ 
centration cells of various alcohol-water mixtures of 0*0 liP-silver 
nitrate were measured, and from the E.M.F. values obtained the 
transport numbers of the. silver ion were calculated. The results 
in this case differed from the results of the direct measurements by 
from —5*0% to +2*6%. The direct method therefore, gives the 
most trustworthy values, although the indirect method may be used 
as a control and for deciding whether any secondary reactions have 
occurred during the direct measurement. The author has, con¬ 
trary to the results of Carrarra (A., 1903, ii, 708), been unable to 
show that such occur in his experiments, at least to such an extent 
that they would affect the value of the transport number. The 
specific conductivity of the various solutions used in this work was 
determined at 40° (compare preceding abstract). J. F. S. 

Anodic Hydrogen Peroxide Formation During the Elec¬ 
trolysis of Malonates. C. Sen all [Zeitsch. Elektrochem 1916, 
22, 422—423).—The author lias electrolysed A-solutions of normal 
nid acid sodium and potassium malonates at low temperatures. 
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The solutions were placed, either in an open apparatus or in a 
closed U-tube, and cooled with solid carbon dioxide and alcohol. 
The electrolysis took place between platinum electrodes by means 
of a current of G'2—0’4 amp. with a terminal potential of 10 volts. 
After O'25—O’5 amp. hour had been passed a quantity of the 
anode liquid was removed and analysed. This gave both the 
titanic acid and vanadic acid reactions for hydrogen peroxide, the 
colour in both cases increasing in intensity the lower the tempera¬ 
ture and the longer the current had passed. A quantitative 
analysis indicated amounts of hydrogen peroxide from 5 to 20 mg. 
per 100 c.c. of anode liquid, binder analogous conditions, potass¬ 
ium succinate, phthalic acid, and sodium phthalate also- yielded 
hydrogen peroxide at the anode. There was no production of 
hydrogen peroxide in the case of sodium acetate, and in the case of 
potassium benzoate in acetone-water a brown coloration was pro¬ 
duced which made it impossible to test for hydrogen peroxide. 

J. F. S. 

Influence of Catalyst Poisons on the Photo-electric 
Sensitiveness of Platinum. F. Kruger and E. Taege ( Zeitsch . 
Elektrochem 1915, 21, 562—569).—The effect of the poisonous 
gases, hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen cyanide, carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide, and ammonia on the rate of electron discharge 
from plates of platinum, palladium, brass, nickel, magnetite, and 
silver, illuminated by a quartz mercury lamp, has been investi¬ 
gated. It is shown that the photoelectric sensitiveness of platinum 
is greatly reduced by charging it with the catalyst poisons, hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monoxide. The 
strongest effect is shown with hydrogen sulphide. In this case the 
original conditions cannot be regained by repeated washing with 
air and evacuation, so that in all probability a layer of platinum 
sulphide has been formed; this has been advanced as a reason for 
the catalytic poisoning of platinum by hydrogen sulphide. It is 
uncertain whether a similar state of affairs occurs with the other 
poisons. In this case, long evacuation or exposure to air causes a 
recovery of the sensitiveness of the platinum. This recovery would 
obviously take place more rapidly and be stronger if only a surface 
adsorption had occurred and if the photoelectric effect is produced 
from the surface layer. Gases diffuse, however, into the interior 
of the platinum, and much more so in the case of palladium. The 
penetrating depth of the photoelectric action is, however, only 
3 x 10~ 6 cm. (Partzseh and Hallwachs, Ann. Phi/sik , 1913, [iv], 41, 
247). Hence the actions in the deeper layers demand that the sensi¬ 
tiveness is dependent on the previous history of the platinum. 
Charging platinum with nitrogen has no effect, which is analogous 
to the absence- of change in the catalytic and electrochemical effects 
when platinum is charged with nitrogen. Charging with carbon 
dioxide produces a slight increase in the photoelectric sensitiveness. 
Ammonia produces an increase in the sensitiveness, which is appa¬ 
rently contrary to what might be expected, since the catalytic 
activity of .platinum in water formation is decreased by ammonia. 
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It seems, therefore, that in general a high photoelectric sensitive¬ 
ness is connected with a strong catalytic action. % J. F. S. 

Variation of the Specific Heat of Gases with the Pressure. 
Silvio Lussana (Ann, Physique , 1916, [ix], 6, 344—356).--^polemi¬ 
cal. A reply to Peczalski (compare A., 1916, ii, 216). W/tl, 

Relations between Thermal Properties. Molecular Co¬ 
efficient and Constitution of Organic Compounds. Stjbfano 
Pagliani ( Gazzetta , 1916, 36, ii, 310 — 334. Compare A., 1915, 
ii, 672, 819; 1916, ii, 291).—The investigations made on elements 
and inorganic compounds are now extended to organic compounds. 
Since, however, in most cases the values of the specific .heats, 
especially at low temperatures, are unknown, the values of the 
entropy have not been calculated, but only the changes of the latter 
with change of state, that is, the quotient of the heat of fusion or 
vaporisation by the corresponding absolute temperature. Where 
direct measurements of the latent heats are lacking, the values 
obtained from cryoscopic and ebullioscopic measurements are em¬ 
ployed. 

The general rules obeyed are as follows: (1) For the members of 
a homologous series the variation of the entropy on fusion dimin¬ 
ishes as the molecular-coefficient increases, the highest values of this 
coefficient usually corresponding with the lowest values of such 
variation; (2) with isomerides, the variation of the entropy on 
fusion is constant. That irregularities occur is regarded as due 
to the experimental difficulties attending the determination of the 
melting point and heat of fusion of organic compounds. It is found, 
further, that the values of the change of entropy on fusion, especi¬ 
ally among the members of a homologous series, follow the order of 
magnitude of the changes in the specific volume on fusion, the 
latter measuring the degree of stability of form. 

Rule (1) finds an exception in the series: benzene, toluene, xylene, 
and in derivatives of this series, but this ceases to be an exception 
if the higher hornologues are regarded, not as alkylated benzenes, 
but as phenylatecl paraffin hydrocarbons. 

In; the case of vaporisation, the variation of the entropy also 
diminishes as the molecular-coefficient increases with the terms of 
a homologous series. In this case* no exception to the general rule 
is presented by the* series of benzene and its hornologues or by deriv¬ 
atives of this series. With hydrocarbons belonging to different 
series and having equal molecular-coefficients, the variations of the 
entropy on vaporisation differ but little. With compounds con¬ 
taining carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and having equal molecular- 
coefficients, this variation has maximal values for the saturated 
alcohols, both aliphatic and aromatic, and minimal values for the 
saturated aliphatic acids. Almost exactly intermediate positions 
are held by the nearly equal values for esters and ketones. 

For those series with which Trouton/s law holds, expressions may 
be deduced of the following general form: 

rj T = KjM = K[[(U + 2 )n + Wn x + 14/? 2 ± m] t 
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where' r is the heat of evaporation, T the absolute boiling point, 
K TroutoiTs constant, n, n v and n 2 the respective numbers of 
carbon, oxygen,, and nitrogen atoms in the- molecule', and m a posi¬ 
tive or negative whole number. Thus, for the saturated hydro¬ 
carbons, rj r = 20/(14n-i- 2), the value for methane being 1*250, 
which is of the same order of magnitude as the values, 1*430 and 
1*341, for water and ammonia respectively; since'. T =- 109°, the heat 
of evaporation of methane becomes 136*25 (at — 164°). This method 
may be applied generally to the calculation of the heat of vaporisa¬ 
tion of compounds -of any series for which TroutoiTs constant is 
known. 

The relation deduced by Duclaux (A., 1913, ii, 104) is based on 
the universal application of TroutoiTs Law to all substances, simple 
and compound, mineral and organic. That this law does not 
exhibit such universal applicability is shown by the fact that com¬ 
pounds of different chemical functions, even when composed of the 
same elements and having the same molecular-coefficient, present 
marked differences in the values of the variation of the entropy 
accompanying change of state. 

The values of the heats of vaporisation of various metals obtained 
by Wehnelt and Musceleanu (A., 1913, ii, 23) lead to values of the 
variation of entropy on vaporisation which agree satisfactorily with 
the periodic relation between variation of entropy and atomic- 
coefficient. 

Taken in conjunction with Oasale’s expression for calculating 
approximately the boiling points of hydrocarbons of the methane 
series, the author’s results lead to the formula rj 3(109*2/ n a ) } for 
the variation of the entropy of a hydrocarbon on evaporation, n 
being the number of carbon atoms in the molecule. Since for 
isomerides the variation of the entropy is constant, it follows that 
the heats of evaporation of isomeric hydrocarbons will diminish, as 
the boiling point falls, that is, as the number of hydrogen atoms 
in the nuclei diminishes and the number of substituent methyl 
groups increases. 

The total heat of evaporation, being equal to the* sum of the 
external and internal heats, may be expressed by the relation 
r = A-up+ 1* 9878GT/M . In . (d/D), where A is the thermal equiva¬ 
lent of unit work, u the differential volume between vapour and 
liquid, p the pressure, C a constant for each substance, T the abso¬ 
lute temperature, D the density of the saturated vapour, and 
d the density of the liquid. Replacing D by 0*08955 Mj 2*016, the 
variation of , the entropy may be expressed by rj T —A up / T ,-t- 
1 *9878(7 /M . ln(J/0*04477if). Since, for isomerides, the molecular 
volumes in the liquid state are equal (Kopp), the Dieterici con¬ 
stants at the boiling point exhibit close agreement, and the values 
of r/T are also equal, the conclusion is drawn that the values of 
ufT are constant for isomerides at constant pressure; in other words, 
the increase in volume on vaporisation of isomeric compounds is 
proportional to the absolute temperature of evaporation. Further, 
since the molecules are uniformly distributed and their number 
does not vary, the increase in volume on evaporation, representing 

6 * 
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the inc.Tease of distance between the molecules, is, at any rate- for 
isomeric compounds, proportional to the absolute boiling point. 
Consequently, as has been previously found, the heats of evapora¬ 
tion of isomerides are proportional to the absolute boiling points. 

Of twenty-one organic compounds for which the heats of fusion 
and evaporation are known, only three or four obey approximately 
de Forerand’s expression (A., 1903, ii, 267, 353, 409, 466), the 
so-called constant varying from 20*7 to 40 (compare A., 1916, 
ii, 291; also Massol and Faucon, A., 1909, ii, 791; 1911, ii, 852). 

T. H. P. 

Mixtures. Felix Michaud (Ann. Physique, 1916, [ix], 6, 
223-—344),—In the first part of the paper, which is mathematical, 
the author deduces certain theorems governing the laws of mixtures. 
From the energy point of view, entropy may be considered as an 
independent constituent, for which semi-permeable walls can be 
imagined, and it is capable of exercising an osmotic pressure, this 
osmotic pressure being a measure of the thermodynamic potential. 
He then puts forward a theorem by means of which it is possible, 
without any intermediate calculation, to ascribe to any given 
thermodynamic system a simple system of equations in which each 
phase is represented by an equation, each component being repre¬ 
sented by a single term in each equation. This theorem permits 
of the reconstruction, in a simple and rapid manner, of the prin¬ 
cipal results of the thermodynamics of mixtures (Clapeyron’s equa¬ 
tion, law of mass action, etc.). A generalised Clapeyron equation 
may be deduced which contains other formulae previously considered 
as distinct. The demonstration of the fact that a monatomic gas 
is necessarily an inert gas results immediately from this method of 
considering the subject. One entirely new fact to which this mode 
of calculation leads is the theorem of solid substances in excess. 
Thus, in a system comprising a liquid phase, which contains volatile 
and non-volatile components, suppose that there exists, in addition, 
a gaseous phase, formed entirely of the volatile components of the 
liquid phase, and that the non-volatile components are dissolved to 
saturation in the liquid phase and form each, in the pur© state, a 
solid phase, then, in the equation relative to the liquid phase, the 
terms relative to the non-volatile- components can be neglected. 

In the experimental portion of the- paper an.account is given of 
a systematic study of the different methods by which the vapour 
pressure of a mixture can be measured, and the mixed vapour ana¬ 
lysed, The two processes are best* carried out separately in two 
distinct pieces of apparatus. The first apparatus, which is a pres¬ 
sure gauge with eleven tubes, permits of the construction, at one 
experiment and quite accurately, of the total vapour-pressure curve 
of a mixture,of volatile liquids. The mixtures studied were ether- 
carbon disulphide, and the same saturated with (a) picric acid, 
(b) naphthalene, (c) camphor; formaldehyde-carbon disulphide, 
and the same saturated with (a) picric acid, (b) naphth¬ 
alene; acetone-carbon disulphide, and the same saturated with 
(#) picric acid, (h) acetanilide; ether-chloroform, and the same 
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saturated^;with (a) picric acid, (b) acetanilide, (a) naphthalene. The 
results are set out in detail and the curves figured, and they verify 
the theorem of solid substances in excess, and also lead to the result 
that the presence of a substance dissolved to saturation tends to 
make the curve of total pressure more nearly rectilinear. W. G. 

Use of Shixkov's Apparatus for Molecular Weight De¬ 
terminations. Georg vox Kozicki and St. vox Pilat (Zeitsch. 
angeiv . Ghem 1916, 29 , i, 423—424).—Shukov’s apparatus can be 
used for the determination of molecular weights of dissolved sub¬ 
stances when a solvent of relatively high freezing point is used. 
The method of carrying out the determinations is similar to that 
used, with the same apparatus, for the determination of freezing 
points; a Beckmann thermometer cannot be utilised. 

The results obtained with ten different solutes, using naphthalene 
as solvent, are given, and are very satisfactory. T. S. P. 

Calorimetry by Combustions with Sodium Peroxide* 
W. G. Mixter (Amer. J. Sci 1917, [iv], 43 , 27—34),—An account 
is given of the apparatus and of the manipulation involved in the 
use of sodium peroxide as an oxidising agent in thermochemical 
determinations. H. M. I). 

Physico - chemical Force of Attraction. Ill, L. G. 

Guevitsch (J. Buss. Ffays. Ghem. Soc ., 1916, 48, 856—861. Com¬ 
pare A., 1914, ii, 435 ; 1915, ii, 744).—The phenomenon of the- auto- 
disintegration of floridin which occurs in various liquids necessi¬ 
tates the assumption that the force of physico-chemical attraction 
which tears of! small particles from the surfaces of the floridin 
granules is capable of similar behaviour at the surface of other 
substances, such as metals. Experiment shows, indeed, that metals 
do undergo pulverisation when shaken in the form of granules or 
small pieces with various liquids at the ordinary temperature. 
Between the degree of disintegration of the metal and the residual 
chemical energy of the liquid, measured by the heat of adsorption, 
perfect parallelism exists, and the conclusion is drawn that the 
pulverisation is caused by the physico-chemical force of attraction 
between metal and liquid. This force is alone insufficient to tear 
particles from the compact surface of the metal, but becomes able 
to do so when the impacts of the metallic fragments loosen the 
surface layers. 

The shaking of certain liquids of specially great residual energy, 
such as water, methyl alcohol, acetone, etc., with metals may even 
lead to the formation of colloidal solutions of the metals of very 
considerable concentration and marked stability. The maximal per¬ 
centage concentrations of the- colloidal solutions obtainable on shak¬ 
ing 100 grams of granulated lead with 120—130 c.c. of various 
liquids are: water, 0*098; methyl alcohol, 0*132; ethyl alcohol, 
0*0134; amyl alcohol, traces; acetone, 0*0115; pinene, 0*0088; and 
aniline, 0 ? Q071. In methyl alcohol, colloidal solutions'of the follow¬ 
ing percentage concentrations are obtainable: cadmium, 0*052; 
zinc, 0*0028; bismuth, 0*059; mercury, 0*032; and tin, 0*0031. 

. ' 6*—2 
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This procedure furnishes a very simple method for obtaining 
colloidal metal solutions, but it is attended with, some uncertainty, 
which appears to be due to insufficient cleanness of the surface of 
the vessel in which the shaking takes place. The best results are 
obtained if the vessel is washed successively with chromic-sulphuric 
acid mixture, water, alcohol, and several times with the liquid to be 
employed; it should then be charged at once and closed. Excessive 
shaking may result in the complete deposition of the metal from the 
colloidal solution. T. IT. P. 

Surface-tension Tables from Data by Trau.be and Porch. 
EL. Somogyi (Int. Zeitsch. fhysikal.-client. Biol., 1916, 3, 60—70). 
—-The tables give the densities and capillary constants of various 
alcohols, aldehydes, acids, bases, salts, etc. H. W. B. 

Influence of the Quantity of the Adsorbent, Aluminium 
Hydroxide, on the Adsorption of Aqueous Solutions of 
Hen’s Egg-albumin of Constant Concentration. M. A. 
Rakuzin and (Mlle.) Ex. Maks. Bbaudo (/. Buss. Phys . Ghent . 
Soc 1916, 48 , 461—465).—The adsorption of egg-albumin in 
7*05% solution by proportions of dry, commercial, precipitated 
aluminium hydroxide varying from 15% to 1*875% of the weight 
of the solution has been investigated. When the proportion of 
adsorbent is below a certain minimum, no adsorption takes place, 
but increase of the adsorbent to 13% is then accompanied by rapid 
increase in the percentage of the total albumin adsorbed to a 
maximum of about 20%. The latter value is not increased by 
addition of a further quantity of adsorbent to the solution. 

T. H. P. 

Protein Substances and Anti-substances as Products of 
Adsorption. M. A. Rakuzin (J. Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc,, 1916, 
48, 465—468).—From analogy with the separation into toxin and 
anti-toxin occurring when anti-diphtheritic and other serums are 
treated with adsorbents (compare Ostromisslenski, A., 1915, i, 751, 
752; Zunz, Zeitsch. Iimnunitatsf 1914, 326), the author regards 
the separative adsorption of proteins, enzymes, etc., by aluminium 
hydroxide as separation into an adsorbed portion and a non- 
adsorbed anti-substance. Thus, heiTs egg-albumin, [a] D —37*1°, 
yields 19*22% of adsorbed albumin I, [a] B — 56*0°, and. 80*78% of 
“ anti-albumin,'” [a] B —32*6°; lien's egg-albumin peptone, [a] D 
— 95*24°, gives 24*19% of adsorbed peptone I, [a] D —156*68°, and 
75*81% of “ anti-peptone,” [a] D -75*0°; and diastase (optically 
inactive) yields 7*10% of adsorbed diastase I and 92*90% of “anti¬ 
diastase/' the latter, but not the former, giving Ostromisslenski's 
reaction with picramic acid. In the case of the solid paraffins of 
G-rosny naphtha, adsorption effects removal of the lower homologues 
present, and it may be assumed that the adsorbed fractions of 
proteins, enzymes, and serums are also of lower molecular weight 
than the non-adsorbed fractions remaining in solution. 


T. EL P. 
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Retarded Diffusion and Rhythmic Precipitation. J. 
Stansfield (Amer. J. Sci 1917, [iv], 43, 1—26).—An account is 
given of earlier work on the formation of rhythmic precipitates, 
and further experiments are described in which the author has 
investigated more particularly the phenomena associated with the 
precipitation of silver chromate by diffusion of silver nitrate and 
potassium chromate, when one of the reagents is in the form of 
an aqueous solution and the other in the form of a gelatin jelly. 

The results obtained show that separated bands of precipitate 
are most readily produced when a concentrated silver nitrate 
solution diffuses into a weak chromate solution. The diffusion of 
a strong chromate solution into a weak silver solution yields similar 
results, but the particles formed are larger. When the concentra¬ 
tions of the two reagents approximate to equality, the precipitate 
appears to be continuous, but under the microscope it is seen to 
be finely banded. 

The gradual increase in the distance between the bands during 
the process of rhythmic precipitation has been attributed to pro¬ 
gressive dilution, but it seems that the rate of diffusion is an 
important factor. The rates of diffusion of different substances 
in gelatin vary considerably, and a strong solution diffuses more 
rapidly than a weak solution. The rate of diffusion of a given 
aqueous solution is retarded by increasing the concentration of 
the jelly, and the total range of diffusion is also diminished by 
this increase in the jelly concentration. TL M. D. 

Molecular Condition of Pure Liquids. P. N. Pavlov (J. 
Rim. Phys. Chem. , Soc., 1916, 48, 1008—1032).—The author 
develops methods of , investigating the molecular state of liquids 
and saturated vapours based on the properties of the thermo¬ 
dynamic functions, and the principles of the theory of correspond¬ 
ing states, independently of any particular form of the equation 
of state; 

Proof is advanced of the following so-called “ capillary-chemical 
law of equimolecular surfaces”: With all normal liquids forming, 
at corresponding temperatures, disperse systems with equimolecular 
surfaces (systems of equimolecular degrees of dispersion), the free 
molar surface energies are proportional at corresponding tempera¬ 
tures. This relation may be expressed conveniently in the form 
(yi' n [ T)(corres.) — a universal constant— c, y being the surface 
tension, v the molecular volume ($//<#), n> an arbitrary number, 
and T the absolute temperature; for corresponding values of T, 
the values of c for different liquids should be dependent, not on 
the chemical nature of the compound, but only on the tempera¬ 
ture. Introduction of different values for n into this equation 
leads to a number of universal constants, c 0 , c, c 3 > c 2> etc., and 
normal liquids should satisfy each of the relations thus obtained. 

Further, d(yv n )/dT = k t that is, the thermal coefficient of the 
molecular free surface energy for all disperse drops- of a system 
with equimolecular surfaces, is constant, independently of the 
chemical nature of the substance. Integration of this expression 
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witliin the limits from the critical temperature to a temperature 
very near to it leads, on the assumption that y=0 at the critical 
temperature, to the equation y v n j(T c —T)~A ) A being also a 
universal constant, independent of the chemical nature of the com¬ 
pound, but dependent on the temperature. Substitution for n of 
the values 0, 2/3, 1, 2, etc., gives expressions for a series of universal 
constants, A 0 , A, A . 3 , etc., each of which should be satisfied by 
normal liquids. 

Investigation of the values of the functions y v n jT and 
y v u j (T c — T) for a number of liquids shows that the following 
liquids are abnormal: (1) n-octane, m-xylene, mesitylene, durene, 
naphthalene, diphenylmethane, ajS-dibromoethane; (2) methyl- 

aniline, dimethylaniline, acetonitrile, propionitrile; (3) acetone, 
anisole, and phenetole; (4) water, methyl, ethyl, propyl, w-butyl, 
isobutyl, and isoamyl alcohols; (5) acetic, propionic, u-butyric, 
isobutyric, and isovaleric acids; (6) methyl acetate, methyl and 
ethyl propionates, methyl butyrate and isobutyrate; (7) bromine, 
nitrogen tetroxide, carbon disulphide, and silicon tetrachloride. 
Ethyl ether and carbon tetrachloride axe normal liquids, as also 
is propyl formate in the temperature interval 0*6054—0*8464. 

T. H. P. 

Relation between the Physical Properties of Solutions 
and their Mixtures. Erik Andersson ( Mecld . Nobel Inst., 1916, 
3, No. 12, 1—22).—It is shown that the mixture rule is applic¬ 
able to mixtures of solutions of different electrolytes containing 
a common ion, and that the calculated values of the density, 
electrical conductivity, surface tension, coefficient of expansion, 
and freezing-point depression are in close agreement with those 
found by experiment. The mixture rule is also applicable in 
respect of the density when solutions of sucrose are mixed with 
various salt solutions, but such mixtures do not satisfy the mixture 
rule in respect of the freezing-point depression. II. M. D. 

Structure of True Solutions and Nature of the Trans¬ 
formations Occurring in Them. P. P. vox Win mark (/. 
Russ. Phu/s. Chenu Soc 1916, 48, 532—537).—In this communica¬ 
tion, the following points, to be dealt with in detail later, are 
briefly considered. 

When solutions (about 1%) of oleates of various metals in xylene 
are heated from the ordinary temperature to the boiling point, the 
following changes of colour occur: nickel oleate, green greenish- 
yellow TH yellow (b. p.); chromium, violet — green ; iron, orange ^ 
orange-red; cobalt, red violet " lilac ^ blue ^ indigo 
(b. p.); these colour changes occur suddenly as the temperature 
changes, and are perfectly reversible. Similar series of colour 
changes are produced in aqueous solutions of the chlorides of the 
same metals either by heating or by saturation with hydrogen 
chloride, but most of the theories advanced to explain this pheno¬ 
menon, for instance, those based on the assumption of hydration 
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or ionisation, are inapplicable to solutions of anhydrous oleates in 
completely anhydrous aromatic hydrocarbons. 

According to the author’s theory, such colour changes in true 
solutions are due to changes in the magnitude of the intensity 
factor of the volume energy of the molecules, that is, of their con¬ 
densation, which is often accompanied by reactions of combination 
or decomposition. The change in this intensity factor may be 
caused by different kinds of energy, for instance, thermal, volume 
(great contraction) or chemical (solvation, desolvation, solvent- 
olysis, hydrolysis, and the like) energy, and identical changes in 
the intensity factor of the volume energy of the molecules exert 
identical effects on the absorption of light energy by the solutions, 
quite independently of the kind of energy causing the changes. 

Complete parallelism exists between the colours of dispersoid 
solutions of the chlorides, and their hydrates and hydrochlorides, 
of copper, nickel, cobalt, iron, and chromium in aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons, and those of true solutions in the same compounds. From 
the experimental data obtained, the following conclusions are 
drawn: (1) True solutions undoubtedly possess a granular struc¬ 
ture, that is, are disperse, their stability being due to causes given 
in the author s dispersoidological theory of true solutions (A., 
1913, ii, 678). (2) Investigation of dispersoid solutions of coloured 

salts represents a powerful agent for the elucidation of the nature 
of true solutions, and permits- of the determination of the chemical 
or physical transformations responsible for the changes in colour. 

The weaker the base combined with oleic acid in an oleate, the 
more readily soluble is the oleate in aromatic hydrocarbons, and 
the more nearly does the solution obtained approach typical true 
solutions, both ii\ degree of dispersiveness and in other properties. 
In other words, in an oleate containing a weak base, the property 
of oleic acid of dissolving (and solvating) in aromatic hydrocarbons 
is weakened to a less extent than in an oleate containing a stronger 
base (compare A., 1916, ii, 177). 

The bearing of these considerations on the causes underlying 
the solubility and insolubility of substances is discussed. 

T. H. P. 

The Actual State of the Theory of Electrolytic Dissocia¬ 
tion in Water and Non-aqueous Solvents, Botidan bis 
Szyszkowski {MedrL Nobel Imt., 1916. 3, No. 11, 1—16).—’The 
formula proposed by the author (A., 1915, ii, 616) to express the 
relation between the degree of ionisation and the. concentration 
of an electrolyte is shown to be equivalent to- the formula put for¬ 
ward by Kraus and Bray (A., 1913, ii, 914). In the latter, how¬ 
ever, the deviation from the law of mass action is attributed to 
the influence of the ions, whilst the author’s formula, 

ascribes the deviation to the influence of the undissociated mole¬ 
cules, the concentration of which is given by <3 0 = c(l—a). 

Analysis of the equation leads to the conclusion that the exist¬ 
ence of a minimum value- of a requires that the constant K should 
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be. comparatively large, this, minimum being the resultant of the 
effect produced by the operation of the law of mass action as 
measured by K and that produced, by the action of the ini dis¬ 
sociated molecules as measured by X , (c 0 1 /-‘*) w . 

From an examination of the data recorded by Kraus and Bray 
for lion-aqueous solutions, it is. found that the product of the 
constant m and the specific inductive capacity € has approximately 
the same value for all solvents. According to Walden, the linear 
concentration a 1 / 3 , corresponding with the minimum value of the 
degree of ionisation, is also related to the specific inductive capacity 
of the solvent in accordance with the equation € / eM% ~ constant, 
and by continuing these relations the author arrives at the equa¬ 
tion m . c 1 / 3 = constant. In other words, the constant rn in the 
above ionisation formula varies inversely as the distance between 
the molecules of the electrolyte in the solution, which shows a 
minimum conductivity. 

Although Kraus and Bray have assumed that the ionisation 
curve on both sides of the minimum is represented by the above 
equation, the actual observations seem to show that a more com¬ 
plex expression is required to give a complete account of the 
ionisation relations. This may be done by an equation of the 
type ccfi/(l — a) = lfcw(c 0 1 / 8 )®+ k n (co lfz ) n + A, in which m > 3 and 
n < 3 > 0. In this equation, the first term determines the 
behaviour of the electrolyte in concentrated solution, whilst the 
second and third terms regulate the behaviour in dilute solution. 
This equation, in combination with me = constant, leads to the 
conclusion that the concentration of the solution at which the 
minimum conductivity occurs is the greater the greater the specific 
inductive capacity of the solvent. >{ H. M. I). 

Influence of Electrolytes on the Dissociating* ^Power of 
Solvents. III. A. N. Sachanov (J. Buss. Phys, GJiem . Soc^ 
1916, 48 , 361—372. Compare A., 1914, ii, 419; 1915, ii, 526, 732). 
—Cryoscopic measurements on solutions of dimethylpyrone and 
hexaehloToethane in aniline give for the latter the cryoscopic con¬ 
stant 63*5—63‘8, the value calculated from the latent heat of 
fusion being 67*5. The low value obtained by Ampola and 
Rimatori, namely, 58*7 (A., 1897, ii, 306), is due to the formation 
of complexes. 

The molecular weights of pyridine and aniline in acetic acid, 
as determined cryoscopically, are comparatively little above the 
normal values, although the increase of the molecular weight with 
the concentration, particularly for aniline, is clearly marked. 

According to the hypothesis which assumes the formation of 
complexes able to conduct, a normal magnitude of the coefficient 
i or of the molecular weight on abnormal dissociation is indicative 
of marked electrolytic dissociation of polymeric molecules. Further, 
this hypothesis leads to the conclusion that the freezing-point 
depression of a mixture of two electrolytes, possessing on abnormal 
dissociation normal molecular weights, should be the sum of the 
two partial depressions of the separate electrolytes. Actual experi- 
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ment shows that the depression of a mixture of pyridine' and 
aniline acetates in acetic acid is, within the limits of experimental 
error, additive; only for quite concentrated solutions is the 
measured depression a little greater than the calculated value, 
probably owing to solvation. The molecular weight of potassium 
formate in acetic acid is considerably less than the normal value, 
the formic acid being replaced by acetic acid in the salt; the 
extent to which this replacement proceeds increases with the dilu¬ 
tion of the salt, so that in dilute solutions the molecular weight 
is approximately one-half of the calculated value. Only one 
mixture of potassium formate and pyridine acetate in acetic acid 
was examined, additivity of the partial depressions being observed. 

These results support the formation of conducting complexes, and 
are in contradiction to the hypothesis which assumes a dissociating 
influence of the ions on neutral molecules. T. H. P. 

The Phenomena of Suspended Transformation- Gertrud 
Kornfeld (. Monatsh ., 1916, 37, 609—633).—After reviewing the 
arguments for and against the existence of a metastable region for 
supercooled liquids and supersaturated solutions, in which crystal¬ 
lisation will not occur spontaneously, but needs the presence of a 
suitable nucleus, the result is given of a large number of experi¬ 
ments on the crystallisation of salol in sealed glass tubes at 25° 
and 30°. As a result of the investigation, the conclusion is drawn 
that, in the majority of the tests made, crystallisation occurred 
spontaneously, the influence of impurities being evident only in 
a very small proportion. At the temperatures used, gentle agita¬ 
tion is insufficient to induce crystallisation, so that the observa¬ 
tions do not favour the idea of a metastable region, and appear 
to confirm the views of Pfaundler (this Journal, 1877, i, 433, 435) 
and de Coppet (this Journal, 1876, i, 184) of spontaneous crystal¬ 
lisation as dependent on kinetic molecular conditions. D. F. T. 

The Existence, Size, and Determination of Crystal 
Molecules. A. Fgck (Gentr, Min., 1916, 392—396).—The author 
argues in favour of the existence of chemical molecules as such in 
crystals, as opposed to the theory, supported by X-ray analysis, 
that atoms or electrons are situated at the points of the point- 
systems in crystal structures. L. J. S. 

Table of Schoenflies’s Cubic Space-lattices. Paul Niggli 
(Cenfr. Min., 1916, 497—505).—Schoenflies’s thirty-six space-lattices 
are reduced to nine* types of point-systems and are represented in a 
table. Examples are given of how various* cubic substances con¬ 
form with these structures when the atoms or ions (groups of atoms 
as suggested by X-ray analysis) are situated at the points of these 
point-systems. L. J. S. 

Theory of Peptisation. Wilder D. Bancroft (J. Physical 
Ghent. s 1916, 20, 85—117).—A theoretical paper, in which peptisa¬ 
tion is critically considered. Accepting Freundlich’s generalisation 
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that adsorption involves a lowering of the surface tension of the 
adsorbing phase, the author puts forward the following as a theory 
of peptisation. Any substance which is adsorbed by a second will 
lower the surface tension, and will therefore tend to disintegrate, 
in other words, to peptise it. Should the Freundlich generalisation 
prove not to be. universally true, such a theory may be easily modi¬ 
fied to account for new facts. The theory being accepted, it follows 
that peptisation may be brought about by a solvent, by a dissolved 
non-electrolyte, by an ion, by an undissociated salt, and by a 
colloid. Adsorption decreases in general with rising temperature, 
and so does the cohesion of the adsorbing substance. Hence peptisa¬ 
tion may be brought about by a solvent at high temperature even 
when it does not occur at low temperatures. As instances of this, 
the author discusses the cases: glass-water, vulcanised rubber- 
organic solvents, and gelatin-water. As cases of peptisation by a 
dissolved non-electrolyte, the author discusses sugar or glycerol and 
hydroxides in water, and ether and pyroxylin in alcohol. Typical 
cases of ion peptisation in water are silver bromide and potassium 
bromide, silica or chromic oxide and potassium hydroxide, alumina 
and acids, and chromic oxide and chromic chloride. No case of 
peptisation by a soluble undissociated salt has been studied as such, 
but if impure mercury is shaken with water, peptisation is brought 
about by the oxide film. As typical cases of peptisation by a colloid 
in water, silver bromide—gelatin, alkaline chromic oxide-hydrated 
ferric oxide, and gold-stannic oxide are quoted and discussed. 
Since adsorption depends on the surface, and since peptisation 
involves breaking down the cohesion of particles, there is no neces¬ 
sary connexion between the amount of adsorption and the ease of 
peptisation. A coarse-grained, porous precipitate may be peptised 
more readily than the same mass of substance in a more dense 
form. Von Weimarn’s theory of peptisation, which assumes that 
the solid always dissolves in the peptising agent, forming unstable 
compounds which then break down the precipitate forming a sol, is 
discussed and shown to be inadequate. J. F. S. 

Viscosity and Hydration of Colloidal Solutions. Svante 
Arrhenius (Medd. Nobel Inst., 1916, 3, No. 13, 1—20).— The fact 
that the viscosity of many colloidal solutions changes more rapidly 
than the concentration is not in agreement with Einstein’s formula, 
and Hatschek has expressed the view that this is due to the forma¬ 
tion of an envelope of the dispersive medium round each particle 
of the disperse phase. When the quantities of water associated with 
the colloidal particles are calculated for various solutions, numbers 
are obtained which are difficult to reconcile with the chemical 
relations between the disperse phase and the dispersive medium. 

The data for colloidal solutions of sulphur and various proteins 
have accordingly been re-examined, and it is found that the experi¬ 
mental observations can be simply interpreted in terms of the 
author’s formula for the viscosity of mixtures as modified by Ken¬ 
dall (A., 1914, i, 109). In the case of sulphur sols, the formula 
may be applied directly with entirely satisfactory results, but for 
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solutions of proteins it is necessary to assume that the molecules 
are hydrated to some- extent. The combined water per gram of 
protein varies from 0*7 gram for egg-albumin to 2*2 grains for 
euglobulin. These quantities of water are much smaller than those 
obtained on the basis of Hatschek’s hypothesis. 

The fact that this hypothesis leads to the conclusion that the 
size of the water envelope is approximately proportional to the 
change in the viscosity produced by the addition of 1 per cent, of 
protein, is also said to afford internal evidence that it cannot afford 
a basis for the determination of the degree of hydration of colloids. 

H. M. D. 

Relation between the Colour and the Degree of Dis¬ 
persion of Particles in Coloured Solutions. W. Harrison* 
(/. Soc. Dyers, 1917, 83, 7—9).—A criticism of Ostwald’s view (A., 
1911, ii, 868) that the colour of colloidal solutions varies with the 
size of the particles, and changes in the direction yellow—red—blue, 
with increase in the size of the particles. 

If acid is added gradually to a colloidal solution of night-blue 
free base, it first dissolves with very little change in colour, is then 
precipitated without, colour change, and finally redissolves with 
change in colour through green to yellow. Similar behaviour is 
exhibited by Victoria-blue B, Nile-blue, acid-violet 7B, and formyl- 
violet S4B. These changes are not in accordance with Ostwald’s 
rule. 

If the above dyes are dissolved in glacial acetic acid, they change 
in colour in the direction violet—blue—green—yellow on the addi¬ 
tion of mineral acids, but there is no visible change in the size of 
the particles. The amount of mineral acid required is much less 
than in aqueous solution. 

In the author’s opinion, change in colour is more probably due 
to molecular rearrangement, and not to change in the size of *the 
molecular aggregate, although it is possible that these changes 
may occur simultaneously. H. M. D. 

Protective Colloids. IV. Radix Althaea© as Protective 
Colloid. A. Gutbier and G. L. Weise (Kolloid Zeitsch 1916, 
19, 230—234. Compare this voh, ii, 21).—The protective action of 
extracts of the root of marsh mallow on solutions of colloidal gold, 
obtained by the reducing action of hydrazine hydrate, pyrogallol, 
catechol, and tannin, has been examined in detail. The increase in 
stability of the gold solutions in presence of the protective colloid 
is much less marked than that found in previous experiments with 
other plant extracts. H. M. I). 

.Protective Colloids., ¥11. Cydonia Seed as Protective 
Colloid. A. Gutbier and A. Wagner ( Kolloid Zeitsch,, 1916, .19, 
235—241).—The preparation of colloidal solutions by extracting 
quince seeds with water is described. The stability of the solutions 
has also been examined, with special reference to the influence of 
time, concentration, temperature, salts, acids, and alkalis. 

H. M. D, 
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Ultra-microscopic Investigation of Tanning Phenomena 
in Jellies# W. Moeller ( Kolloid Zeitsch 1916, 19, 205—213), 

-.-An account is given of the ultra-microscopic structures which 

are exhibited by gelatin jellies when these are subjected to the 
action of alcohol, tannin, chromic salts, and formaldehyde. The 
micro-photographic records show that the phenomena associated 
with the action of these reagents on jellies are closely similar to 
those which are characteristic of the tanning of hide fibres. The 
actual differences are due solely to the circumstance that the fibrils 
in the hide are orientated, whilst those in the jelly are distributed 
in all possible directions. It is assumed that gelatin contains two 
substances, a- and 0-gelatin, of which only the a-gelatin forms the 
structural units, whilst the 0-gelatin is structureless and occupies 
the spaces between the fibrils of a-gelatin. In the jelly these fibrils 
are independent of one another, and under the influence of external 
forces, the irregular net-work may be transformed into a system in 
which the fibrils are orientated, and in this way structures are 
developed which vary according to the nature of the forces to 
which the gelatin jelly is subjected. TI. M. I). 

Internal and Surface Structures in Jellies. I. W. 

Moeller (Kolloid Zeitsch. , 1916, 19,. 213—219. Compare preced¬ 
ing abstract).—The author has examined the structure of gelatin 
subjected to the action of .water vapour and warm water, of gelatin 
jellies before and after dehydration, and also the structure of 
gelatin which has been heated to a temperature at which it begins 
to decompose or has been subjected to the action of superheated 
steam and subsequently drawn out into threads. 

The observations afford evidence in support of the view that 
gelatin consists of an irregular conglomerate of fibrils forming a 
network of a-gelatin with 0-gelatin in the intervening spaces. The 
structure becomes visible when the gelatin is subjected to any 
action which removes the 0-gelatin partly or completely. In these 
circumstances the fibril units of a-gelatin undergo orientation to a 
greater or less extent, forming fibril groups which are visible in the 
ultra-microscope. TI. Ml I). 

Imitation of Certain Anatomical Structures# Martin 
H. Fischer and Marian O. Hooker ( Kolloid Zeitsch. , 1916, 19, 
220—-230. Compare A., 1916, i, 693; ii, 557).'—A description is 
given of certain morphological structures shown by colloids or mix¬ 
tures of colloids which, have been subjected to hydration or de¬ 
hydration. Attention is directed to the close resemblance between 
these and the structure of various forms of differentiated proto¬ 
plasm in the living organism, and it is suggested that this differ¬ 
entiation of living protoplasm may be brought about by influences 
similar to those which are found by experiment to produce differ¬ 
ences in the structure of simple colloids. IT. M. D. 

Non-, Uni- and Bi-variant Equilibria. X. F. A. H. 

Schreinemakers ( Proc . K. Alcad, IF etensch. Amsterdam, 1916, 18, 
514—527. Compare A., 1916, ii, 476).—A further discussion of 
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equilibrium relation in which, it is shown that three types of 
pressure-temperature diagrams may be differentiated. 

H. M. D. 

The Equilibrium Solid-Liquid-Gas in Binary Systems 
which Present Mixed Crystals. IV. EL II. Keuyt (. Proc . 
Ii. A had. W etensch. Amsterdam , 1917, 19, 555— 564). —In a 
previous communication (compare this voh, ii, 81), it was shown 
that the coexistence of solid, liquid, and vapour in the system in 
which bromine and iodine are the components was characterised 
by the pressure-temperature curve showing two maxima and a 
minimum. In this system, the compound IBr is formed, and this 
forms mixed crystals with the components, but it is shown that 
this type of pressure-temperature curve may also be- obtained when 
mixed crystal formation does not occur. H. M. D. 

Principle of the Change of an Equilibrated System 
under the Influence of an External Agent. II. E. Vol- 
chonski ( J. Buss. Fhys . Chcm. Soc 1916, 48, 272—-278. Com¬ 
pare A., 1912, ii, 441).—An analytical proof is given of the prin¬ 
ciple : Within an equilibrated system, subjected to external 
influence, all the processes which occur, taken either together or 
singly, are of such sign that they aid the work of the external 
factor. . T. H. P. 

.. Equilibrium between Mucic Acid and its Lactones. 
W. A. Taylor and S. F. Acree (J. Physical Ghem ,, 1916, 20, 
118—120).—A preliminary paper in which experiments, designed 
to determine the equilibrium conditions of acid and lactone in 
aqueous solution, are described. Quantities of mucic acid in excess 
were placed in water, and heated (a) at 30° for an hour, (b) at 
100° for thirty minutes, and (c) kept at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture for some time. The solutions were then placed in a thermo¬ 
stat at 25°, and Altered portions withdrawn at intervals. The 
free acid was determined by titration in ice-cold solution with 
standard alkali solution, and the amount of lactone by adding an 
excess of N j 10-standard alkali, boiling for a few minutes, and then 
titrating the excess of alkali with Nj 10-hydrochloric acid. The 
experiments show that the same equilibrium is reached in all three 
cases, the cases (5) and (c) requiring 1440 hours, and (a) requiring 
2880 hours, on account of supersaturation. At equilibrium, there 
were roughly twice as many lactone groups as carboxyl groups in 
the solution. The data are insufficient to indicate whether the 
lactone present is a monolactone or a dilactone. J. F. S. 

Erroneous Interpretation o! the Kinetics of Chemical 
Reactions. A. Gerasimov {J. Buss. Fhys. Ghem . Soc., 1916,48, 
456—457).—If, in a reaction of the first order, A mols. of the 
reacting substance are taken in V litres of solution, and x mols. 
undergo change in time t, the velocity of the reaction is expressed 
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by the equation - d[(A — x) / V] jdt~ K(A — x)[ V (i). When the 
volume remains constant, this equation gives 

— 1 / V . d(A — x) jclt = K(A — x) j V or dx jdt .= Ii (.1 — x) (ii). 

If., however, the volume is not constant, either because there is an 
actual change or because the volume occupied by the reacting 
molecules requires a correction, equation (ii) is inapplicable, equa¬ 
tion (i) becoming dx jdt — (A — x) (K — 1 / V . civ jdt) (hi). Similar 
relations hold for reactions of higher orders. The author points 
out that equation (ii) has been erroneously employed by various 
investigators in cases where the volume varies, and where, con¬ 
sequently, equation (iii) should be used. T. Ii. P. 

Time Reaction of the Neutralisation of Carbonic Acid 
and the True Dissociation Constant of Carbonic Acid, 
A. Thiel (Zeitseh. Elektrochem., 1916, 22, 423—424).—Polemical. 
The author criticises the work of Pusch (A., 1916, ii, 477, 557), and 
claims the field of work entered by Pusch as his own. Reference 
is made to work by the author and Strohecker (A., 1913, ii, 199; 

1914, ii, 361, 448), and also by Strohecker (A., 1916, ii, 522). 

J. P. S. 

Reaction between Amylene and Trichloroacetic Acid in 
Different Solvents. II. Gr. E. Timofeev and V. A. Kravcov 
(J. Russ. Phys . Ghem. Soe ., 1916, 48, 98.5—993. Compare A., 

1915, ii, 755).—Oxygenated solvents form with trichloroacetic acid 
more or less stable solvates, and thus play the part of weak bases. 
In order to ascertain the effect of noil-oxygenated basic compounds 
in this direction, the authors have investigated the change caused 
in the extent to which the reaction, 

CCl 3 -CO s H + C fl H 10 = CX31 s -CX) a -CaH llf 
occurs in the indifferent solvent, benzene, by the presence of 
dimethylaniline, pyridine, or diphenyl am me; the experiments were 
made at both 25° and 50°. 

At either temperature, the reaction is considerably checked by 
the addition of the first portions of climethylaniline, the effect 
being greater than with oxygenated solvents, as would be expected 
from the higher basicity. As the proportion of added base in¬ 
creases, the curves for 25° and 50° exhibit a distinct tendency to 
approach and cut, as has already been found for acetone and for 
methyl ethyl ketone ( loc . cit.). The effect is very nearly propor¬ 
tional to the proportion of base added, the curves approximating 
closely to straight lines. Similar results are obtained if the 
dimethylaniline is replaced by pyridine. 

With diphenylamine, different results are yielded. In agreement 
with the much feebler basicity, the effect is here much less marked 
than in the previous cases, and the curves are more nearly similar 
to those of oxygenated solvents. The curves at 25° and 50° are 
perfectly parallel, the distance between them being about 11%, 
which is the same as for pure benzene at the same temperatures. 
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The conclusion is drawn that the amount of the acid falling to the 
share of the diphenylamine is constant, independently of the 
temperature, that is, that the complex which the base forms with 
trichloroacetic acid is stable as regards temperature. T. H. P. 

Velocity of Solution of Metals. II. Velocity of Solu¬ 
tion of Zinc in Acids. M. Centnerszwer (J. Buss. Pkys. 
Ghent. Soc. ? 1916, 48, 470—524. Compare A., 1915, ii, 562, 563). 

-—A number of further results have been obtained, the principal 
ones being as follows. 

Etched zinc dissolves in hydrochloric acid more rapidly than 
zinc with a polished surface. The- metal, which reaches its maxi¬ 
mum velocity of dissolution in 2A-hydrochloric acid, dissolves in 
fresh acid with a continually diminishing velocity, and the process 
of solution follows Boguski’s law. Sulphuric acid dissolves zinc 
appreciably more slowly than does hydrochloric acid with an equal 
concentration of hydrogen ions. 

Zinc sheets from one and the same melt dissolve with different 
velocities, owing to variations in the crystalline structure of the 
metal, but with rolled zinc sheets, concordant results are obtained. 
Zinc which has been treated with emery dissolves more rapidly 
than polished zinc, and zinc plates subjected to the action of iodine 
solution more rapidly than fresh plates. 

The velocity of dissolution, of the metal increases more rapidly 
than the concentration of the acid, and the black precipitate which 
forms at the surface of the metal during the action accelerates 
dissolution, removal of this precipitate resulting in the loss of the 
former activity of the metal. In distilled water, zinc retains its 
activity for a long time, hut in the air the metal partly loses its 
activity. When rapidly cooled, zinc exhibits a more pronounced 
induction period than when slowly cooled, but if its surface is 
subsequently etched, its velocity of dissolution is the same as in 
the latter case. Prolonged heating at 400° of zinc which has been 
rapidly cooled increases its period of induction. The potential of 
active zinc is somewhat higher than that of passive zinc. 

In order to explain the phenomena observed, the supposition is 
made that ordinary (chemically pure) zinc is in a passive condition, 
increase of the velocity of dissolution during the period of induc¬ 
tion being explained by transformation of the metal from the 
passive to the active state. 

An attempt is made to explain the passivity of iron and other 
metals in accordance with Helmholtz’s theory of the electric double 
layer, and it is shown that such a representation is capable of 
furnishing explanations of: the influence of foreign metals on the 
solution of zinc (De la Eire’s theory), the influence of mechanical 
and chemical treatment of the surface of the zinc, the period of 
induction, periodic phenomena in the dissolution of metals (Adler’s 
theory, A., 1912, ii, 891), the passivification of metals by means of 
oxidising agents and polarisation, rusting of iron and other metals 
(compare 'Walker, Cederholm, and Bent, A., 1907, ii, 875; Cush- 
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man, Elehtrochem . MetaMurg. Ind 1907, 5, 257, 365), the activa¬ 
tion of metals by hydrogen (compare Grave, A., 1911, ii, 896), the 
specific influence^ of different electrolytes on the condition of 
metals, etc. T. H. P. 

Rhodium Catalysis of Formic Acid. Ph. C. Wladislaw 
Haas (ZeitscJi. Elehtrochem., 1916, 22 , .443—445).—The author is 
of the opinion that the catalytic activity of the noble metals is to 
be attributed to electrochemical actions, and to confirm this view 
the decomposition voltage of formic acid has been determined 
between electrodes of various types and sizes. A 30% solution of 
formic acid was used in all experiments; with two bright electrodes, 
irregular decomposition curves were obtained, but no definite 
decomposition voltage could be observed. Using two platinised 
electrodes, the nature of the curves changed, and a definite value 
of 0*24 volt was obtained for the decomposition voltage. It was 
also found that if the anode alone was platinised, a definite value 
could be obtained for the decomposition voltage. Using two plafcin- 
sed electrodes which were covered with activated rhodium, the 
author was unable to find any difference in the decomposition 
voltage (compare Blaekaclcler, A., 1913, ii, 36). J. F. S. 

Theory of Heterogeneous Catalysis- L. G. Gurvitscjh 
(J. Buss. P'hys. Chem. Soc. } 1916, 48 , 837—856).—Detailed investi¬ 
gation of the reaction of pinene with floridin (A., 1915, i, 933) leads 
to the conclusion that the initial products of this reaction are poly- 
terpenes, which, under the influence of the heat developed, subse¬ 
quently undergo partial decomposition into simple terpenes. The 
formation of the polyterpenes is caused by the adsorption of the 
pinene on the surface of the floridin, propinquity of the pinene 
molecules being thus effected; factors which impede this adsorption 
also retard the transformation of the pinene. 

A catalytic reaction of another type has been discovered in the 
action on carbon disulphide of the partly dehydrated aluminium 
hydroxide obtained from metallic aluminium in presence of traces 
of mercury; this reaction, which proceeds at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, is expressed by the equation CS 2 A 2H 2 0 = 2ELS a C0 2 . The 
yield of hydrogen sulphide attains a maximum for a certain per¬ 
centage of water in the alumina, and the conclusion is drawn that 
the transformation of the carbon disulphide is a result of its 
adsorption, that is, of the approach of the carbon disulphide mole¬ 
cules to the water molecules within the sphere of action of the 
molecules of alumina. In a similar manner, alumina prepared as 
described above causes the conversion of ethyl chloride into ethyl 
alcohol in the cold. 

The hypothesis that adsorption always forms the basis of hetero¬ 
geneous catalysis also furnishes a very simple explanation of those 
reactions in which the formation of intermediate chemical com¬ 
pounds is usually assumed, for instance, the reactions of Ipatiev, 
Sabatier, Bredig, etc. T. II. P. 
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A Laboratory Gas Meter. E. G. Beckett (J. Soc. Ghem . 
hid., 1917, 36, 52).—The apparatus consists essentially of a glass 
U-tube, the limbs of which are connected by a glass siphon, as 
shown in the annexed diagram. It is filled up to the dotted line 
A B with water (or other suitable mobile liquid), which thus fills the 
siphon, G. When the gas to be measured enters the apparatus, it 
forces the level of the water down in A 
and up in B until the difference in 
pressure causes the siphon to empty 
itself into B . The gas in A then escapes 
into B through the siphon, whilst the 
level of the water readjusts itself in the 
U-tube and the siphon again becomes 
filled. The process then starts again. 

The siphon runs over each time after 
a definite amount of gas has passed 
through the instrument, which amount, 
however, varies with the velocity of the 
gas. 

The apparatus has the advantage 
that it can be used for corrosive- gases, 
such as chlorine, for which the ordinary metallic gas-meter is quite 
unsuitable. 

If a constant stream is desired, gas at a high pressure should 
be employed and the rate regulated or throttled immediately in 
front of the meter. XI. W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 



The Absolute Density of Hydrogen Bromide Gas. G. K. 
Reiman ((Jom/pt. rend,, 1917, 164, 44—46).—Using the direct 
weighing method described by Moles (A., 1916, ii, 314, 526), deter¬ 
minations have been made of the weight of a normal litre of hydro- 
gen bromide, the gas having been prepared either by the direct, 
combination of hydrogen and bromine or by the action of syrupy 
phosphoric acid on potassium bromide, the resultant gas being 
purified in each case by fractional distillation of the liquefied gas. 
The value obtained, as a result of thirty-one determinations, for 
the weight of a normal litre of the gas is 3'6442 ±0*0002 grams. 

W. G. 

Electrolytic Oxidation of Sulphurous Acid. M. de K. 
Thompson and 1ST. J. Thompson (Met. and Ghem . Eng., 1916, 15, 
677—679; from J. Soc. Ghem. hid., 1917, 36, 81). —The apparatus 
consisted of an earthenware cup as diaphragm, containing a cylin¬ 
drical nickel cathode with a cylindrical platinum gauze anode sur¬ 
rounding the diaphragm, the porous cup being filled either with 
sulphuric acid or sodium sulphite, The anodic compartment con- 
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tained a solution of sulphur dioxide (1—5%); during electrolysis, 
the anode- solution was, kept saturated by passing in a current of 
sulphur dioxide. The current density was about 00075 ampere 
per sq. cm. Results proved that sulphurous acid is easily oxidised 
at platinum anodes to sulphuric acid of any concentration below 
95%. The concentration of sulphuric acid in the cell has a great 
effect on the current efficiency, as also, but in a less degree, has 
the current density. Oxidation occurs with high current efficiencies 
even in concentrated sulphuric acid solutions. For a given concen¬ 
tration of sulphuric acid, the current efficiency decreases with in¬ 
creasing current density. Ii. W. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia. E. Buck Andersen 
(Zeitsch. Elehtrochem 1916, 22, 441—443).—The oxidation of 
ammonia to nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide has been investigated 
with regard to the connexion between the yield of oxide and the 
temperature and the rate of passage of the gas over the catalyst. 
It is shown that the yield of oxide is dependent on the tempera¬ 
ture, but in the presence of the slightest excess of oxygen it is 
practically quantitative. Thus, varying the ammonia concentration 
from 2*5 to 5 volumes per cent., the temperature from 500° to 
1000°,'and the time of contact with the catalyst from 1*15 secs, to 
0*18 sec., the author has been unable to' detect any change in the 
amount of nitrogen dioxide produced. The amount of oxide pro¬ 
duced depends mainly on the use of a catalyst which, whilst accel¬ 
erating the oxidation, does not affect the decomposition of the 
oxide. It is stated that by use of a suitable catalyst it is possible 
at 500° to obtain a rapid and complete oxidation of ammonia, pro¬ 
vided that the amount of ammonia does not exceed the amount 
corresponding with the oxygen admitted. J. E. S. 

Preparation of Carbonyl Chloride. V. A. Plotnikov (/. 
Russ. Rhys. Ghent. Sac ., 1916, 48, 457—458).—The catalytic effect 
of salts is often explainable by the formation of complexes contain¬ 
ing the catalyst and the substances reacting under its influence. 
Such complexes then undergo decomposition, which is induced 
either by temperature conditions or by the presence of compounds 
causing a diminution of the stability of the complexes. In this 
connexion interest attaches to the compounds of aluminium, 
chloride with carbonyl chloride obtained by Baud (A., 1905, 
ii, 525). . 

[With Salatko-Petri schts che.] —Carbonyl chloride is formed 
when carbon monoxide and chlorite are passed through a tube con¬ 
taining pieces of aluminium chloride at 30—35°, or, still better, if 
the gaseous mixture is passed through a saturated solution of 
aluminium chloride in chloroform; subsequent treatment of the 
chloroform solution with water yields a considerable quantity of 
carbon dioxide. T, H. P. 

Borates: The System Na 2 0: B 2 0 3 : H 2 0 at 60°. III. TJ. 
Sbougi and. F. Mecacci (Aiti R. Accacl. Lined, 1916, [v], 25, 
■yil; ,45$—458).— 1 The complete diagram for this system at 60° is now 
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given. The results show that, the solubility of sodium oxide is 
97*04 parts per 100 parts of water at 100°, this value being in 
accord with that usually accepted. Of the compounds, formed at 
66°, the 1:1:1 and the 2:1:1 (Na a O: B.>0 ; . ; : H 2 0) compounds have 
not previously been described. T. H. P. 

Preparation of Sodium Perborate. Deutsche Gold- A. 
Silber-Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler (Brit. Pat., 100153, 1916; 
from J. Soc. Chew,. Ind., 1917, 36, 83).—A solution containing a 
carbonate (13—15% anhydrous) and an alkali borate is electrolysed, 
the borate reacting with the percarbonate formed to produce per¬ 
borate. It is essential that the solution should be kept saturated 
with borax, and that solid perborate be always present; it is advis¬ 
able that catalysts should be absent. This may be effected by using 
pure substances or by adding materials such as alkali hydrogen 
carbonate, stannic acid, or magnesium silicate (1—2 grams per 
litre of electrolyte). H. W. 

Preparation of Alkali Perborates. Deutsche Gold- <fc 
Silber-Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler (Brit. Pat., 102359, 1916; 
from J. Soc. Ghem. Ind ., 1917, 36 , 83),—Sodium perborate is made 
by electrolysing lyes containing soda and borax. The accumulation 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate, produced during the action, must be 
restricted to a maximum of 70—75 grams per litre ; otherwise the 
stability of the perborate is adversely affected. Hence, metaborate 
or free alkali and borax are added during the electrolysis; or lime, 
or other alkali, is added to the waste lye prior to its treatment or 
re-treatment. H. W. 

The Double Salts of Caesium Chloride with Calcium 
and Strontium Chlorides. . George S. Jamieson (. Amer . J. Sci 
1917, [iv], 43,67—68).—The double salt, 2CsCl,CaCl 2 ,2H 2 0, crystal¬ 
lises from solutions which contain very variable proportions of the 
two chlorides. The molar ratio may, in fact, be varied from 
CsCl/CaClg = 4 to 0*25. 

Solutions containing caesium chloride and strontium chloride in 
the molar ratio 2 :1 deposit crystals of the double salt, 

5 CsCl, 2 Sr Cl 2 ,8 PRO. 

Caesium chloride does not form a double salt with barium 
chloride. H. M. D. 

Metallographic Study of the System Silver-Tellurium, 
Masumi Csiikashige and Isaburo Saito (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 
1916, 1, 361—368. Compare Pelabon, A., 1906, ii, 667; Fellini 
and Qu'ercigh, A., 1910, ii, 1063).-—Two compounds are formed, of 
which one, Ag 2 Te, melts sharply at 957°, whilst the other, to which 
the formula Ag 7 Te 4 is assigned, decomposes below its melting point, 
and exists in two modifications, each of which corresponds with a 
short branch of the freezing-point curve. j6-Ag 7 Te 4 is formed from 
Ag 2 Te and liquid at 443°, and changes into the a-modifieation at 
‘ 403°. Solid solutions are not formed. Eutectics occur at 32% 
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Ag and 350°, and at 87*5% Ag and 870° respectively. Annealing 
experiments indicate that the transformation is one of a single 
compound, and that a second compound., such as Ag s Te*, is not 
formed. ' C.H. D. 

Alloys of Certain Haloid Salts of Silver and of Alkali 
Metals. S. E. Shemtschushni (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc 1916, 
48, 203—'221.• Compare A., 1907, ii, 258).—The systems NaBr- 
Ag’Br, NaCl-AgCl, and KBr-AgBr have been studied thermally 
and micrographically. 

With NaBr-AgBr, results in accord with those of Sandonnini 
and Scarpa (A., 1914, ii, 204) have been obtained. The character 
of the cooling curves indicates the formation of an uninterrupted 
series of solid solutions, and the melting-point diagram corresponds 
with type 1 of Roozeboom’s classification. The cooling curves, 
however, have not quite the simple form of those of solid solutions, 
but exhibit certain anomalies, depending on the generation of heat, 
almost at the completion of the solidification. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is as follows: Owing to the low velocity of 
diffusion, the crystals of the solid solution which separate first and 
are richer in sodium bromide do not absorb the amount of silver 
bromide required by the conditions of equilibrium at the given 
temperatures; in consequence of this, there remains an excess of 
almost pure silver bromide, which finally crystallises, and gives 
rise to* a new halt on the cooling curve. 

The* melting-point results for the system NaCl-AgCl are almost 
identical with those obtained by Botta (A., 1911, ii, 293) and by 
Sandonnini (A., 1911, ii, 800), except that the melting points of 
sodium and silver chlorides are found to be 816° and 451° 
respectively. Both silver bromide* and chloride exhibit changes* of 
colour with change of temperature. 

The results obtained with the system KBr-AgBr agree with 
those of Sandonnini (A., 1912, ii, 941), with the* exception that the 
composition at the eutectic point, 285°, corresponds with 67 mol. % 
of silver bromide, and not with 56 mol. 

Sections formed by the solidification of the mixtures between the 
microscope slide and cover-glass were examined in reflected light, 
both ordinary and polarised. The alloys of silver and sodium 
bromides exhibit structures similar to those of metallic solid solu¬ 
tions, the crystals being polyhedral and bordered by more or less 
thin lines, and, especially in the thicker sections, having a zonal 
structure resulting from the inadequate velocity of diffusion men¬ 
tioned above. Similar appearances are observed with the system 
AgCl-KaOl. Sections containing more than 75 mol. % of sodium 
bromide or 60 mol, % of sodium chloride could not be prepared 
owing to the softening of the glass at the high temperatures 
required, but up to these limits the alloys are anisotropic. The 
structures of these sections and of those of the system AgBr-KBr 
are in complete correspondence' with the melting-point diagrams. 

t: h. p. 
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Lead Subiodide and an Improved Method lor Preparing 
Lead Suboxide. The Solubility of Lead iodide. Henry 
George Denham (T., 1917, 111, 29-—41. Compare Denham and 
Allmand, T., 1908, 93, 424).—In the earlier paper it has been 
shown that, in the presence of platinised platinum, hydrogen can 
reduce bivalent salts of lead to a lower state of valency. The 
treatment of lead suboxide with an acid or of a solution of a lead 
salt with metallic lead fails to produce lead sub-salts. However, 
by the action of methyl iodide vapour on a mixture of lead sub¬ 
oxide with four times its weight of silica at 260° in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, it is possible to obtain lead subiodide, Pbl (compare 
Denham, A., 1911, ii, 804), as a bright yellow solid, which on heat¬ 
ing decomposes above 300°, with formation of lead iodide and 
metallic lead, a similar decomposition being effected by the action 
of acids. Lead subiodide appears to undergo slow oxidation in 
the air; it is much less soluble in water than is lead iodide, the 
solubility ratio, judged from the relative electrical conductivity of 
the two salts measured in a special apparatus, being approximately 
1:9; the solution gives no trace of a precipitate with potassium 
chromate or hydrogen sulphide. 

A determination of the solubility of ordinary lead iodide in 
water, based on the electrical conductivity of a saturated aqueous 
solution at 25° in a vacuum, and assuming complete dissociation, 
gave a result in exact agreement with that of von End© (A., 1901, 
ii, 241; see also Lichty, A., 1903, ii, 480; Bottger, A., 1904, 
ii, 241). 

The lead suboxide necessary for the above preparation of lead 
subiodide was obtained by the decomposition of lead oxalate at 
270—335°, with continuous removal of the gaseous products by 
a mercury pump (compare Tanatar, A., 1901, ii, 451; Glaser, A., 
1903, ii, 646; Brislee, T., 1908, 93, 154). The product is a dark 
powder, which at 375° becomes paler in colour and somewhat 
less reactive towards methyl iodide, although its composition is 
unaltered. 

For experimental details, see the original paper. D. F. T. 

Reduction of Lead Sulphate. G. A. Perley and C. W. Davis 
(,/. Physical Ghent 1916, 20, 151—163).—Whilst studying methods 
of regenerating sulphated accumulator plates, the authors noticed 
that when sodium hydroxide, lead, and lead sulphate were in con¬ 
tact simultaneously, crystals of lead were deposited. This reaction 
has been carefully studied in the present paper. It is shown that 
pur© lead dissolves slowly in pure sodium hydroxide solution, but 
experiments under reduced pressure and in the absence of air 
failed to show any appreciable evolution of gas. The formation 
of lead crystals when lead, lead sulphate, and sodium hydroxide 
are in contact, is not dependent on impurities in the lead. All 
three substances are necessary, and the crystals are not obtained 
by the action of sodium hydroxide on lead or on lead sulphate. 
While the lead crystals are forming, the lead plate is being corroded, 
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and the net result is a decrease in the total amount of metallic 
lead. The formation of lead crystals in alkaline- solution is not 
due to fluctuations of temperature, with the intermediate formation 
and decomposition of a lead salt with a lower valency, although 
this is what happens in Denham's experiments with lead and lead 
acetate (T., 1908, 98, 424). The rapid formation of fine lead 
crystals is due to a concentration cell consisting, in principle, of 
Pb | NaOH | Na 2 S0 4 ,PbS0 4 |Pb. The sodium hydroxide dissolves 
the lead sulphate, and the denser solution thus formed flows to the 
bottom of the container, while fresh sodium hydroxide flows in 
from above to replace it, thus setting up concentration differences. 
It is necessary to assume that the conversion of lead ions into 
pluinbite ions takes time, and that the amount of lead sulphate 
dissolved as such is greater than it should be until equilibrium is 
reached. Rotating a sulphated lead strip makes the reduction 
more rapid and more uniform. This is not an argument against 
the reaction being due to a concentration cell. Rotating the 
electrode increases the removal of pluinbite solution from the pro¬ 
jecting portions of the electrode, but has less effect on the sunken 
portions, where there is more lead sulphate. We thus have the 
paradox that stirring increases the concentration differences, caus¬ 
ing more rapid and more uniform reduction. On long keeping, 
large crystals of lead are formed at the lower edge of the sulphated 
plate. These continue to grow after all the lead sulphate has dis¬ 
appeared. These crystals are due to the action of a concentration 
cell consisting, in principle, of Pb | dil. Na 2 Pb0 2 j cone. Na. 2 Pb0 3 |Pb. 
This can be duplicated by placing a lead strip in a test-tube, pour¬ 
ing in a concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide, and super¬ 
posing a solution of lead sulphate in more dilute sodium hydroxide. 
Beautiful crystals of lead are then formed in the upper portion 
of the tube. J * F- S. 


Iron Trisulphide and the Formation ol Amorphous Iron 
Disulphide. V. Root (. Zeitsch . ang&w. Ghent., 1916, 29, 

i, 422—423).—There being much uncertainty regarding the exist¬ 
ence of iron trisulphide, the author has further investigated the 
subject, with the following results. When moist ferric hydroxide, 
or ferric hydroxide suspended in water, is treated with hydrogen 
sulphide, it becomes black, owing to the formation of ferric tri- 
sulphide, in accordance with the equation 2Fe(OH) 3 -f- 3H 2 S = 
Fe^Sg-f 3H 2 0* In a moist condition in the absence of air, or in 
the presence of excess of hydrogen sulphide, it is transformed into 
a mixture of the disulphide and sulphide, thus: Fe 2 S 3 = FeS 2 + FeS. 
This transformation takes about a week at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, hut only a few hours at 60°. The mixture thus produced is 
only partly soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, whereas the tri¬ 
sulphide is readily and completely soluble. The transformation is 
prevented, in the absence of air, by small quantities of alkali, and 
even magnesium carbonate and calcium carbonate have a retarding 
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effect. When dried in a vacuum ever phosphoric oxide, iron tri- 
sulphide is very stable. 

When exposed to the action of the air in the presence of alkaline 
substances, ferric trisulphide gradually becomes light yellow in 
colour, sulphur being deposited. The product resembles limonite 
in appearance, and when dried gives a fine, yellow powder contain¬ 
ing a constant percentage of water, which is less than that corre¬ 
sponding with ferric hydroxide. 

The above results are used to explain the various discrepancies 
found in the literature with respect to ferric trisulphide. 

Feld's statement that iron disulphide is formed when precipitated 
ferrous sulphide is boiled with flowers of sulphur is confirmed; 
even ordinary ferrous sulphide, if finely powdered, and finely 
powdered crystalline sulphur, act in the same way. Iron disulphide 
is also formed when a solution of sodium trisulphide is added 
slowly to a boiling solution of ferrous sulphate, sulphur being 
liberated at the same time. Care must be taken that at no time 
is the sodium trisulphide in excess, otherwise the formation of iron 
disulphide is prevented. 

Bisehof s observations on the production of iron pyrites in nature 
(“Lehrb. chem, physilc. Geologic,” I, 357, 917) are in complete 
agreement with the fact that the final product of the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on ferric hydroxide in the absence of alkaline 
substances is iron disulphide. T. S. P. 

Metallographic Study of the System Antimony Sulphide- 
Cuprous Sulphide. Masumi Chikashige and Yoshindo Yamaughi 
{Mtm. Coll , Sci. Kyoto , 1916, 1, 341—347. Compare Pelabon, A., 
(1905, ii, 435; Parravano and de Cesaris, A., 1912, ii, 942).—The 
/sulphides are fused together in Jena-glass or porcelain tubes in 
mitrogen. The freezing-point curve has two maxima, corresponding 
4dth 4Cu 2 S,5Sb 3 S 3 , melting at about 520°, and 3Cu 2 S,Sb 2 S s , melt¬ 
ing at 571°, There are eutectic points at 7%, 37%, and 68% of 
cuprous sulphide, the eutectic temperatures being 463°, 514°, and 
4)62° respectively. Solid solutions are not formed. The micro- 
fscopical examination confirms the thermal results. It has not 
been determined whether the native mineral chalcostibite, usually 
regarded as the metatbioantimonite, has the formula Cu 2 S,Sb 2 S 3 or 
4Cu 2 S,5Sb 2 S 3 . The second compound described above may be 
regarded as cuprous orthothioantimonite, C. IT. D. 

The Probable Movement of Atoms in Bismuth during 
, -Crystal Gliding. A. Johnsen ( Genlr . Min., 1916, 385—392),— 
t The existence of two sets of gliding-planes in rhomb ohedral crystals 
c s »f bismuth, considered in connexion with the structure of the point- 
system and X-ray analysis, indicates that the molecules are diatomic 
a^nd that these possess the same degree of symmetry as the whole 
crystal. The atomic centres are 3'10~ 8 cm. apart. This agrees with 
the facts that bismuth dissolved in a large quantity of lead is 
diatomic, and that the vapour density of bismuth at 1600—1700° 
3kfs between that for Bi and Bi 2 , L. J. B. 
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The Melting Point of Palladium and Wien's Constant 0 S . 
G. Holst and E. Oostekhuis (Proc. K. Akad. Wetemeh. A mater- 
dam, 1917, 19, 549—550).—The constant c 2 in Wien’s radiation 
formula, A log E } = c 2 (l / — 1 / 2\), in which E t and are the 
emissive powers of the black body at the melting points of palladium 
(Tj) and gold (T 2 ) respectively, is for a = 0*6563 fi equal to 14465+5 
if the melting point of palladium is taken as 1549°. If in accord¬ 
ance with, the scale of the Physikaliseh© Technische Reich sanstalt 
c*£> = 14300, the formula gives 1557° as the melting point. 

H. M. D. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Occurrence of Silver in Argentiferous Galena Ores. 
Aevid E. Nissen and Samuel L. Hoyt (Economic Geology , 1915, 
■10, 172—179).—In order to- determine the state in which silver 
exists in argentiferous galena, fusions of lead and silver sulphides 
were examined. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) Silver 
occurs as argentite in some primary and in some secondary argenti¬ 
ferous galena ores. (2) The limit of solid solution at atmospheric 
temperatures is below 0*2% Ag 2 S. (3) The eutectic, as given by 
Friedrich (1907), is not developed in concentrations below 2*70% 
Ag 2 S. L. 3. S. 

Minium from Biberwier, Tyrol. E. Dittler ( Gentr . Min., 
1916, 521).—This occurs as an alteration product of galena, the 
red nodules still containing a nucleus of galena. Analysis 
(Pb, 80*60; S, 6*33; gangue, 8*29 = 95*22%) proves the presence of 
galena 47*17, with minium (Pb 3 0 4 ) 43*81%. The alteration has 
been effected by weathering, probably with a basic carbonate as an 
intermediate stage. L, J. 8. 

The Refractive Indices of Rhombohedral Carbonates. ’ 
Paul Gaubert (Convpt. rend., 1917, 104, 46—49).—Determinations 
^ of the refractive indices have been made on a number of mineral 
carbonates, the values obtained being as fallows: for giobertite, 
e = l*5148—1*5170, (0 = 1*7053—1*7115; for siderite, e = 1*5982— 
1*6020, (0 = 1*7959—1*8120; for dialogite, 6 = 1*5934—1*6053, 

<0 = 1*8100—-1*8194; for a cupriferous smithsonite, e = 1*612, 
(0 = 1*782; for dolomite, e = 1*5021—1*5133, co = 1*6808—1*6946; for 
ankerite, 6 = 1*5148—1*5273, © = 1*7046—1*7172; for mesitite^ 

6 = 1*5873, © = 1*7632. The values calculated from, the chemical 
composition, using the laws governing the relations between the 
indices of an isomorphous mixture, agree often only approximately' 
with those found, this being due to- the fact that specimens from 
the same locality often show slight variations in composition. The 
author has found that the refractive .indices may vary even in the© 
same crystal, owing to zone structure in the crystal. W. G. 
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BaMlite from Kangerdluarsuk, Greenland. O. B. Boggild 
(Jahrb. Min., 1916, ii, Ref. 163—165; from Meddelelser om Gron- 
land, 1915, 51, 434—443).—The rock nanjaite occurring at Kan- 
gerdluarsuk and other localities in the neighbourhood of the Turnig- 
dliarfik-Fjord, in south Greenland, contains in crevices crusts of 
natrolite and dahllite. The latter forms small, hexagonal plates 
(« = 1*623—1*627, a) - € = 0*011), agate-like, banded masses (e = 
1*591—1*607, a> = 1*604—1*626, <o-e = 0*012—0*017; D 3*000— 
3*012 and 3*090—3*094), and layers of amorphous material (n — 
1*605—1*619). These optical determinations, although varying 
widely, differ from the constants for apatite. Analysis by C. Chris¬ 
tensen of the agate-like variety gave the following results, with the 
ratio CaO : P ? 0 5 = 4 :1, thus differing from the apatite ratio and also 
somewhat, from the Norwegian dahllite. 

P 2 O s . CaO. A1 2 O s . Na 2 0. C0 2 . H 2 0. Total. 

32*40 54*10 3*15* 0*77 8-26 1*32 100*00 

* Including: FeO, 0-79 ; K a O, 0*11. 

A study of the optical constants and specific gravity as functions 
of the chemical composition of the phosphorite minerals leads to no 
definite result, but these minerals are to be regarded as distinct 
from apatite. L. J. S. 


New Phosphates from Greif eastern, Saxony. F. Slavik 
(Jahrb. Min., 1916, ii, Ref. 31—34; Abh. bdhrn. Akad., 1914, 
No. 4, 19 pp,).— Jezekite , at first erroneously referred to as £C epistil- 
bite/’ forms colourless to white monoclinic prisms, needles, and 
plates, a : b : c = 0*8959 :1 : 1*0241 ; $ = 105°31|h Cleavage (100) 
perfect. H=4f; D = 2*940; refractive indices, a = 1*55, $ = 1*56, 
y = l*59. Analysis I, by E. Skarnitzl, gives the formula 
P 2 0 5 ,Al 2 0 3 ,Ca0,2NaF,2Na0H or (P0 4 ) 2 F 2 (0H) 2 Al(A10)CaNa 4 . 

Boscherite , a new mineral of the childrenite group, forms dark 
brown columns or plates. Monoclinic, a: b :c = Q*94 :1:0‘88; $ = 
93°50 ; ; cleavage (001) and (010) good. H = 4|; D = 2*916; n = 
1*625—1*63. Analysis II, by EL. Preis, gives the formula 
(Mn,Fe,Ca) 2 Al(0H)P 2 0 8 ,2H 2 0. 

Lacroixite, at first mistaken for “ herderifce,” is pale yellow or 
green and indistinctly crystallised; probably monoclinic and pseudo- 
rhombic (a< b : c = 0*82:1: 1*60). H = 44; D 3*126; ^ = 1*57. Analy¬ 
sis III, by A. Jilek, gives Na 4 (Ca,Mn) 4 Al 3 P 3 0 16 (F,0H) 4 ,2H 2 0, or 
nearly 2NaR''(A10)P0 4 F,H 2 0. 

P 2 0 5 , A1 2 0 8 . . FeO. MnO. CaO. Na. Li. F. H 2 0. Total. 

. I. 30*30 21*92 — trace 13*50 18*71 0*86 8*15 — ■ 100-70* 

II. 35*98 13*01 9*58 13*70 10*87 trace — — 11*52 99*24f 

III, 28*92 18*92 — 8*45 19*51 — — — 4*22 100-OOf 

.* Including. OH f 7*26 ; Fe 2 G 3 ,trace, f Including: insoluble residue 4*58%. 

' ' /4 Including : NaF, 14*47 ; NaOH, 5*51%, 

vol, cxn. ii. 


L. J. S. 

7 '; 
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■ Crandallite^ a New Mineral. G. F. Loughlin and W, T. 
Schaller (Amer. J. Sci 1917, [iv], 43, 69—74).—This new 
hydrated phosphate of calcium and aluminium is found as com¬ 
pact to cleavable masses filling irregularly shaped cavities in a 
quartz-barytes gangue with pyrites, enargite, etc., in the Brooklyn 
mine, Silver City, Tintic District, Utah. It is whit© to grey with 
shades of yellow or brown. Under the microscope the cleavage 
plates are seen to be composed of fine radiating fibres, and it is 
probable that the cleavages represent a pre-existing mineral 
(goyazite ?), the alteration of which has given rise to the fibrous 
crandallite. In addition to this, the material is much confused by 
the presence of large amounts of impurities in fine dissemination, 
The mineral is soluble in acids. Analysis by W. T. Schaller gave, 
after deducting 35*13% soluble: 

HoO H.,0 

AIXv CaO. SrO. MgO. P s 0 5 . SO s . at 105°. >105°. Total. 

38*71 7*50 2*21 0*94 27*09 3*80 1*29 18*86 100*40 

This gives the formula Ca 0 , 2 AI 2 0 3 ,i > 2 05 , 5 H 2 0 , with slight re¬ 
placement of CaO by SrO and MgO, and of P 2 0 5 by S0 3 , or, more 
exactly, of (HP0 4 )" by (S0 4 ) // , conforming with the type of the 
gorceixite formula (Ba 0 , 2 Al 2 03 ,P 2 0 5 , 5 H 2 0 ), and differing slightly 
from that of goyazite (2Sr0,3Al 2 0 3 ,2P 2 0 5 ,7H 2 0). It is suggested 
that crandallite and gorceixite belong to a group of fibrous minerals 
which, have been produced by the alteration of minerals of the 
closely allied alunite-beudantite group. L. J. S. 

' Natrojarosite from Kundip, Western Australia, Edward 
S. Simpson and Maurice A. Brown (J. Rot/. Soc,. Western Austra¬ 
lia, 1916, 1 (for 1914-1915), 45—54).—Dull, porous, ochre-yellow 
masses of natrojarosite occur in oxidised gold ore on the Harbour 
View mineral lease at Hun dip in the Phillips River gold-field. 
Under the microscope, the material is seen to be minutely crystal¬ 
line in rhombobedral scales. Analysis agrees closely with the 
formula Na 2 G,3Fe 2 0 3 ,4S0 3 ,6H 2 0 or Na 2 [Fe(0H) 2 ] fi (S0 4 ) 4 . The 
material is only slowly attacked by hot concentrated nitric acid, but 
is dissolved by hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and it is readily 
decomposed by a hot solution of sodium hydroxide. There is no 
loss at 150° ; at a red heat all the water and three-quarters of the 
sulphuric anhydride are expelled. The mineral has probably been 
formed by the weathering of pyritous ore in the presence of sodium¬ 
bearing rocks and ground waters, 

m 2 0. K 2 0. Fe 2 Og. FeO. SO s , P,>0 5 . H,0. Total. Sp.gr, 

6*32 0*88 49*86 0*16 32*30 0*20 10*93 100*45 3*11 

L. J, S. 

Composition of Thanmasite from Great Notch, 'New 
Jersey. Glenn V. Brown (Amer. Mineralogist , 1916, 1, 81).— 
Analysis of material from a 100-lb, mass of thaumasite, found 
, about 1908 in the basalt of the Francisco quarry at Great Notch, 
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gave the following results, agreeing closely with the formula 
G a C0 3 , OaSiOg, CaS0 4 , 15H<>0. 

H.,0 H 2 0 

CaO. MgO. (A! s Fe) 2 0 3 . C0 2 . SiO a . S0 3 . (below 100°). (above 100°). Total. 
27*18 0*02 0*20 7*97 9*36 13*03 0*32 42*24 100*31 

" L. X S. 

The System Anorthite-Forsterite-Silica. H. E. Boeke 
(Gentr. Min,, 1916, 313—317).—A criticism and discussion of 
Andersen's paper (A., 1915, ii, 361). The quaternary system 
Ca0-Mg0-Al 2 0 3 -Si0 2 may be represented by means of a regular 
tetrahedron with these components placed at the four' comers. 
Besides the compounds forsterite (2MgO,SiG 2 ), clinoenstatite 
(MgO,Si0 2 ), diopside (MgO,CaO,2Si0 0 ), anorthite 
(Ca0,Al 2 0 3 ,2SI0 2 ), 

and spinel (MgO,Al 2 O s ), there is a possibility of others, ■ namely, 
calcium silicates (CaSi0 3? Ca 3 Si 2 0 7 , Ca 2 Si0 4 , Ca 3 Si0 5 ), gehlenite 
(2CaO,Al 2 O s ,SiOo), sillimanite (AL0 3 ,Si0 2 ), cordierite 
(2Mg0,2Ai;0 3 ,5Si0 2 ), 

and garnet (3[C'a,Mg]0,Al 2 0 3 ,3Si0 2 ). L. J. S. 

Mataral and Artificial Ultramarine. C. Doelter (Jahrb, 
Min,, 1916, ii, Ref. 24; from Sitmngsber. A lead: Wiss. Wien, 
Math.-?miurw, Kl,, Abt. I,. 1915, 124, 37—48).—As opposed to 
Brogger and Backstrom (1890), who regarded ultramarine, lazulite, 
haiiyne, and sodalite as atomic compounds, these are considered to 
be molecular compounds of the nephelite silicate, NaAlSiC 4 , with 
NaCl, Na 2 S0 4 , Na 2 S, Na.S, NaS 2 , etc. The coloration of ultra¬ 
marine appears to depend on the presence of free colloidal sulphur 
or polysulphides; in white ultramarine these are not present, only 
Na 2 S. Support to this view is given by the action of radium 
emanations on ultramarine of various colours. L. J. S. 

Leifite, a New Mineral from Narsarsuk, Greenland- 
O- B. Boggild (Jahrb, Min,, 1916, ii, Ref. 161—162; from 
Meddelelser om Grbnland , 1915, 51, 427—433).—The new mineral 
occurs with felspar, aegirite, and zinnwaldite in the drusy pegmatite 
veins at Narsarsuk, near Jiilianehaab. It is colourless 'to white, 
with a faint violet sheen, and has the form of hexagonal prisms, 
without terminal faces, reaching to 2 cm. in length and 5 mm. in 
thickness. There is a perfect cleavage parallel to the prism faces 
and a conchoidal cross-fracture. H = 6, D = 2*565—2*578. Optic¬ 
ally uniaxial and positive, e = 1*5224, w = 1*5177. The mineral is 
not decomposed by hydrochloric acid. It fiises extremely easily, 
with intumescence,' to a colourless glass. Analysis by C. 
Christexsen gave:. . ", 

■■ ■ 'Total 

SiO a .' AI 2 0 3 . MnO. Na,0. F. RO. (loss O for F). 

' 67-55 12*69 0*41 15*47 4*93 0*77 99*74 

This gives the formula Na 2 Al 2 Si 9 0 22 ,2NaF or Na^AlF^SigO^. 

' 7—2 
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' The degree of acidity is greater than in the acid silicates, pefcalite, 
and milarite, and is exceeded only in the Greenland minerals 
neptunite, narsarsukite, and lorenzenite. L. J. S. 

An American Occurrence of Miloschite. Edgar T. 
Wherry and Glenn V. Brown {Am.tr. Mineralogist , 1916, 1, 
63—67).—A blue, earthy mineral found in a gossany vein near 
Ely, Nevada, resembling chrysocolla in appearance, but containing 
no copper, is identified with the Serbian miloschite. The optical 
characters of the minute, crystalline grains suggest monoclinic 
symmetry; refractive indices, a = 0 = l*552, y = 1*559. The follow¬ 
ing mean of two analyses by G. Y. Brown gives the kaolinite ratios 
H 4 R /// 2 Si 2 0 9 . The mineral may thus be regarded as a chromi- 
ferous kaolinite, corresponding with fuchsite, the chromiferous 
variety of muscovite, from which it has no doubt been derived. 

H 2 0 h 2 o 

Si0 2 . Al/) 3 . Cr 2 0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . CaO. MgO. K 2 0. at 105°. at 300°. Total. 

43*47 34*41 3*85 0*86 0*37 0*12 0*28 3*54 13*27 100*17 

L. J. S. 

Miaeralogical Notes. Esper S. Larsen and George Steiger 
(/. Washington Acad. Sci 1917, 7, 6—12).—Aphrosiderite from 
British Columbia.—A fossiliferous slate of Cambrian age occurring 
near Field, in British Columbia, carries numerous veinlets of pale 
green chlorite with some pyrites and calcite, the veinlets being 
roughly parallel to one another and perpendicular to the cleavage 
of the slate. The slate is very fine in texture, and is made up 
largely of muscovite, with some kaolinite and very little quartz, 
apatite, and pyrites: analysis I. The chlorite has H 1—2, I) 2*959, 
n 1*625, and is almost isotropic; anal. II is near 
5(Fe,Mg)0,2Al 2 0 3 ,4Si0 2 ,5H 2 0, 

which lies between the formulae usually assigned to aphrosiderite 
and delessite. 

Thuringite from Colorado.—This occurs in large amount as a 
primary filling in the metalliferous veins cutting rhyolite near 
Creede. It is green, soft and friable, and fibrous to platy in 
structure. Material from different mines shows variations in the 
refractive indices (n 1*585—1*643), suggesting variations in chemical 
composition. Anal. Ill of material from the Last Chance mine 
on the Amethyst vein. 

Griffithite, a new member of the chlorite group.—This occurs as 
a filling in amygdaloidal cavities in basalt at Cahuenga Pass, 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles, California. It differs both optically 
and chemically from any chlorite previously described. It is dark 
green, H about 1, D 2*309; fusible at 4, with intumescence to a 
black, magnetic slag; and gelatinised by hydrochloric acid. It is 
optically negative, with the first mean line normal to the perfect 
basal cleavage, 2Y = 0°—40°, a = 1*485, 0 = 1*569, y = l*572; pleo- 
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cliroism, pale yellow to brownish-green. Analysis IY gives the 
formula 4(Mg,Fe,Ca)0,(Al,Pe) 2 O 3 ,5Si0 2 ,7H 2 0. 



SiOg. 

A1 2 0 3 . 

FogOg 

, FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

Ma 2 0. 

K a O. 

■I. 

54*49 

25*60 

0*89 


2' 

■00 

1' 

■18 

1*90 

0*28 

6*67 

II. 

24*97 

23*70 

1*55 

26- 

86 

10* 

81 

trace 

0*26 

0*97 

III. 

24*34 

16*46 

12*04 

28- 

•89 

5* 

•41 

nil 

0*37 

trace 

IV. 

39*64 

9*05 

7*32 


7* 

■83 

15* 

■80 

2*93 

0*71 

' nil 




h 2 o 

H 2 0 










at 105°. > 

* 105° 


Ti0 2 . 


Total. 





I. 

0*33 

3*91 


0*72 


99- 

■83* 





II. 

10*71 



0*11 


100* 

00 





III. 

0*35 

9*19 


trace 


99- 

80't 





IV. 

12*31 

4*90 


nil 


100- 

■49 




♦Including: C0 2 , 1-54; P 2 0 5 , 0*08; S, 0*24; CuO, trace, f Including: MnO, 
2-75; C0 2 , P»0 5 , S, traces. 

L. J. 8. 


Minerals from the Manganese Ore Deposits of Oberhalb- 
stein, Grisons, Switzerland. F. P. Muller ( Centr . Min., 1916 , 
457—459).—Small, lenticular masses of oxidised manganese ore 
occur in schistose rocks associated with serpentine at this locality, 
The minerals present include zoisite, epidote, piedmontite, rhodo- 
chrosite, rhodonite, and a hydrous manganese silicate. The last is 
reddish-brown, with a metallic lustre. H — 3|, D slightly less than 
that of quartz (2‘65), n 1*54 —1*55, birefringence G‘G25—0*027; 
optically negative and usually uniaxial. Analysis gave: 

Si0 2 . A1 2 O s . Fe 2 0 3 . MnO. CaO. MgO. CuO. Na a O. K a O. H 2 0. Total. 
47*15 5*09 11 0*36 36*89 trace 2*99 trace 0*07 1*21 6*24 100*00 

L. J. S. 

Titaniferous Augite from Ic© River, British Columbia. 
Charles H. Warren and John A. Allan, with analysis by M. F. 
Conner ( Amer . J. Sci 1917, [iv], 43, 75—78).—A black, strongly 
pleochroic augite is present in the basic (melanocratic) separations 
from the nephelite-syenite magma of this district, forming at times 
the greater part of the rock, which then becomes an augitite. It 
lias the form of small grains or prisms, and is remarkable in con¬ 
taining numerous rod-like inclusions arranged parallel to the Or 
and c-axes of the crystal. These inclusions are black and opaque, 
and are probably ilmenite. The extinction-angle of the augite on 
the plane of symmetry is 42*3°, Analysis shows the presence of 
much titanium dioxide, exceeding any previously recorded (TiO> 2 
2*85% in augite from a monchiquite from Rio de Janeiro). It is 
suggested that the ilmenite molecule, RTi0 3 , may have crystallised 
out isomorphously with the metasilicate molecule, RSi0 3 , of the 
augite, and that, subsequently becoming unstable in that state, it 
separated out, and is now represented by the inclusions of ilmenite. 

SiO a . TiO a . A1 2 0 3 . F© 2 0 3 . FeO. MgO. CaO. MnO. H 2 0. Total. Sp. gr. 
41-80 4*84 ' 9*30 5*44 3*30 10*82 22*89 0*10 1*26 99*75 3*39 

l, j. a 
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Iron ~ Meteorite from Cookeville, Tennessee. George P. 
Merrill (. Proc . U.8. Nat. Museum., 1916, 51 , 325—326).—A much 
weathered mass, weighing 213.2 grams, was found about three years 
ago at Cookeville, Putnam County. It shows a very regular and 
coarse octahedral structure with bands 2-—6 mm. wide of kamacite 
and very thin plates of taenite. Analysis by J. E. Whitfield 
gave: 

Fe. Ni. Co. Fe o 0o. NiO. P. C. S. S0 3 . tfon. Total. 

61*33 6*38 0*37 27“*S9 MO 0*17 0*20 0*38 0*09 2*75 100*66 

L. J. S. 

Tbe Meteoric Irons of Whitfield Co., Georgia. George 
P. Merrill (. Proc . U.S. Nat. Museum , 1916, 51, 447—449).—The 
following new analysis, by J. E. Whitfield, is given of the 117-lb. 
mass found near Dalton, Whitfield Co., which was first described 
and analysed by C. U. Shephard (A., 1884, 30). 

' Fe. Ni, Co, Fe*O s .' Cu. Pt. It. Si. S. . P. C. Total. 

91*469 7*575 0*550 0*350 0*016 trace 0*002 0*001 0*025 0*095 0*004 100*087 

Although similar in chemical composition to the Whitfield Co. 
iron described by W. E. Hidden (A., 1882, 153), it differs essenti¬ 
ally in structure, as shown on the etched surfaces, and the two 
irons belong to distinct falls. The Cleveland, Tennessee, iron 
described by G. E. Kunz in 1887 is also distinct. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Estimation of Free and Combined Sulphur in Vulcanised 
Rubber, and tb© Hate of Combination of Sulphur with 
Different'Types of Plantation Para ■ Rubber. B. J. Eaton 
and F. W. F, Day (A Soe. Chern. 2nd., 1917, 36, 16—20).—The 
sample is finely divided and extracted for one hundred hours with 
boiling acetone in a Beadle and Stevens apparatus (A., 1913, 
ii, 444). The paper packet containing the extracted substance (the 
weight of the sample taken should be 0T374 gram) is placed in a 
small glass tube closed at one end; this is inserted in a combustion 
tub© and the paper and its contents are burnt in a current of oxygen. 
The gases ■ evolved are collected in receivers containing small quan¬ 
tities of 7iV T -sodium hydroxide solution. When the combustion is 
completed, the contents of the receivers are treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid containing bromine, and the resulting sulphuric, acid 
is precipitated* as barium sulphate. The “ free ” sulphur in the 
acetone solution is estimated by evaporating the solvent and oxidis¬ 
ing the residue first by evaporation with nitric acid and bromine 
and then by fusion with a mixture of sodium and potassium carbon¬ 
ates, potassium nitrate, and potassium chlorate. After the fused 
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mass lias been dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the sulphuric 
acid is precipitated as barium sulphate. Experiments made with 
different types of Para rubber showed that the rates at which they 
combined with sulphur were in accordance with their different 
rates of cure as determined by their physical properties in the 
load-stretch curves; the percentage of combined sulphur at the 
optimum time of cure was practically the same (4—4* 5%) for all 
three types. W' p e S. 

Estimation ol Small Quantities of Arsenic. Peter Klasox 
(d rhiv Kem. Min . Geol., 1916, 6, No. 5, 1—16).—The author lias 
investigated fully the Fresenius-von Babo method for the estima¬ 
tion of small quantities of arsenic. In order to obtain known 
quantities of arsenic, standard solutions of arsenious and arsenic 
acid were prepared, and aliquot portions of these evaporated to 
dryness for the purposes of the estimation. When arsenious sub 
phide was used, it was prepared from a known volume of the above 
standard solutions by precipitation with thioacetic acid, followed by 
evaporation to dryness; the residue was then dissolved in a dilute 
solution (2%) of sodium carbonate, and the solution again evapor¬ 
ated to dryness. For the estimation, the dry residues were mixed 
with a mixture of 8 parts of sodium carbonate to 1 part of potass¬ 
ium cyanide, and the mixture transferred to a bulb tube, the bulb 
having a volume of about 3*5 c.c. The bulb was heated by a ring 
burner, supplied with a 20 cm. high draught-chimney, whilst a 
stream of carbon dioxide was passed through it. In order to pre¬ 
vent the arsenic subliming back, a piece of thick glass rod was put 
in the tube behind the bulb; the tube where the arsenic condensed 
was a capillary In the first experiments, in accordance with the 
instructions usually given, the carbon dioxide was dried before 
passing through the tube, but it was found that this was not 
necessary. In later experiments the gas was simply washed and 
then passed through a tube containing cotton-wool ? before coming 
to the bulb tube. The capillary tube must be quite clean and 
free from all traces of grease. When the deposition, of arsenic 
was complete, the capillary tube was cut off and weighed on a 
micro-balance; it was then heated in an argand burner to expel the 
arsenic, and again weighed when cool, in order to determine the 
weight of arsenic. 

The results obtained, taking weights of'arsenic oxide or sulphide 
varying between 0*0375 and 1*125 mg., were very variable and far 
from quantitative, the estimated quantities varying from 42% to 
95% of the quantities actually taken* The loss was shown not to 
be due to- arsenic remaining behind as sodium arsenide in the 
reduction mixture, but to be caused by some of the arsenic vapour 
being carried away in the stream of carbon dioxide. This was 
. proved by attaching to the capillary of the bulb tube another 
(straight) tube packed with small bits of porcelain followed with a 
layer (3 mj of asbestos, this tube also ending in a capillary. 
During the' estimation the asbestos layer became 'more or less 
dark, owing to the deposition of arsenic. When this arsenic., was 
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driven over into the capillary tube, (in a stream of pure hydrogen) 
and its quantity estimated on the micro-balance, the amount found 
accounted for the low percentages mentioned above. By this means 
quantitative* results could be obtained. 

A number of estimations of arsenic by the sodium carbonate- 
potassium cyanide method, as usually carried out (in Sweden), 
showed the accuracy to be about 90%. 

The reaction which takes place when the above reaction mixture 
is used cannot be simply the formation of potassium cyanate with 
the liberation of arsenic, since sodium carbonate is present. Reasons 
are given in support of the scheme: 5NaAs0 2 = 3NaAsO s + As 2 -f 
Na 2 0. The sodium arsenate is then reduced by the potassium, 
cyanide to arsenite, which again gives arsenate and arsenic, and so 
on to completion. It is further shown that if arsenic is present 
as a salt of ortho-arsenious or -arsenic acid, as is the case when 
magnesia is added to the reaction mixture, no- reduction takes 
place. When the arsenic is present as sulphide, reaction takes 
place according to the equation : As 2 S 3 + 3Na 2 C0 3 = As 2 0 3 + 3Na 2 S + 
3C0 2 ; reduction then takes place as above, no thiocyanate being 
formed. 

The above method cannot* be used when organic matter is present, 
but can be replaced by the following modification of Berzelius's 
method. The residues containing arsenic, if the latter is present 
as sulphide, are evaporated down to dryness with concentrated 
nitric acid. The residue is then mixed with a mixture of equal 
parts of sodium carbonate and potassium carbonate and a little 
mercuric oxide, and the resulting mass put into the bulb tube and 
heated in a stream of oxygen until it is quit© white and mercury 
is no longer deposited in the capillary. It is then reduced in a 
stream of hydrogen which has been purified by passing through 
dilute solutions of silver nitrate and mercuric chloride. The 
arsenic deposited in the capillary is then weighed as given above. 
The temperature to which the bulb is heated should be such that 
the reaction mixture does not fuse. If fusion takes place and mag¬ 
nesia is present, ortho-salts are formed, and these are no longer 
reduced by hydrogen, as mentioned above. Using quantities of 
arsenious oxide containing from 0*19 to 0*38 mg. of arsenic, good 
quantitative results were obtained. T. S. P. 

Estimation of Boric Acid by Titration in the Presence 
of Glycerol. B. H. St, John (Amer. J. Pharm 89, 8—10).— 
Methyl-red is a better indicator than is methyl-orange in the 
neutralisation of borate solutions previous to the titration of the 
boric acid in the presence of glycerol and phenolphthalein. 

W. P. S. 

[Sources of Error in the Analysis - of Volatile Substances 
which are difficult to Burn, and a Method by which' Accu¬ 
rate Results can-be obtained] * C. J. Enklaar (Bee trav . cMm., 
1917, 88, 244—240).—See this vol, i, 112. 
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Determination of til© Free Alkali Hydroxide in Soap. 
V. A. Izmail ski (/. Muss. Phys. Chem. Soc ,, 1916, 48, 411—-432). 

-—For the determination of the free alkali hydroxide in soap 
neither the alcohol method nor the barium chloride method gives 
results which are accurate or reproducible by different workers. 
The errors of the alcohol method are due principally to: (1) the 
capability of colloidal soap in an alcoholic medium to adsorb free 
alkali, and (2) the sparing solubility in alcohol of the “alkali soap ” 
thus formed and its marked retention of the filtrate. When barium 
chloride is used, special precautions are necessary to prevent hydro¬ 
lysis of the soap itself. From the results of experiments made by 
the author, the following method has been derived. 

Of the soap, freshly cut from the middle, a grams (about 10) are 
weighed into a flask of about 400 c.c. capacity fitted with a rubber 
stopper, and dissolved in 20 a c,c. of boiling distilled water. To the 
hot solution are gradually added 2 a c.c. of neutralised (towards 
phenolphthalein) barium chloride solution containing 30 grains of 
the salt to 100 grams of water, the liquid being rotated and boiled 
for a short time as long as the precipitate does not settle. During 
the dissolution and boiling, the flask is loosely closed with the 
stopper. When the precipitate settles, the flask is cooled under the 
tap and tightly stoppered, the cold liquid being immediately filtered 
through a rapid filter into a conical flask and the filter washed 
with cold boiled water. Any precipitate remaining in the original 
flask is washed with three portions of boiled and cooled water, 
amounting in all to 10a h.c., in the closed flask. The liquid is 
titrated with decinorma! acid in presence of phenolphthalein. 

The values thus obtained, which the author terms the “ alkali 
numbers,” are characteristic for different types of soap. T. H. P. 

Volumetric Estimation of Zinc in Zinc Chloride, Nitrate, 
and Sulphate* F. W. Sjostrom (Farm. Bevy., 1916, 489 — 491; 
Zeitsch . angeuh Ghent., 1916, 29, Kef. 511; from J. Soc. Chem. 
hid., 1917, 36, 82).—If an alkaline solution of zinc chloride, 
nitrate, or sulphate, of known alkali content, is treated with excess 
of pure hydrogen peroxide solution, the zinc is precipitated quanti¬ 
tatively as zinc perhydroxide and a certain quantity of alkali is 
neutralised by the liberated anion. The excess of alkali is titrated 
and the quantity of zinc calculated, allowance being mad© for any 
free acid present in the original zinc solution before being made 
alkaline. H. W. 

Estimation of Nickel in Iron Ores. P. Covitz (Met. mid 
Chem . Eng., 1916, 15 , 682—683; from J. Soc . Chem. hid., 1917, 
36, 87).—The following method, using dimethylglyoxime, is accu¬ 
rate and reasonably rapid; it does not require the removal of other 
elements. One gram of the finely powdered ore (100—120 mesh) 
is dissolved in nitric acid (D 1*42, 10 c.c.) and hydrochloric acid 
(7) 1*2, 10 c.c.), these quantities being varied to suit the nature 
of the ore; sufficient nitric acid must be used to oxidise all reduced 
metals, particularly ferrous iron. After cooling, sulphuric acid 
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( 1 ) 1 * 84 , 10 c.c.) is added, and the solution is evaporated until 
copious white fumes appear. Nitric acid must be expelled com¬ 
pletely, or it will interfere in the later stages. The solution is 
cooled, treated first with water (30 c.c.), then with hydrochloric 
acid (2-—3 c.c.), heated for ten to fifteen minutes, after which 
tartaric or citric acid (5 grams) is added. The solution is filtered, 
the filtrate diluted to 125 c.c., and neutralised with ammonia. If 
on passing the neutral point the solution is brown, enough citric 
acid is added to produce a green colour. After the solution has 
been faintly acidified with hydrochloric acid and heated to 70—85°, 
the nickel is precipitated by the addition of dimethylglyoxiine 
reagent (20 c.c.; 8 grams of dimethylglyoxiine in 1 litre of ethyl 
alcohol); the solution is stirred constantly and allowed to boil. The 
precipitate is collected in a weighed Gooch crucible and dried at 
110° for forty-five minutes. The dried precipitate contains 20*31% 
of nickel. II. W. 

New Method of Precipitation of Platinum Sulphide, and 
Analysis of Platinised Asbestos. V. N. Ivanov (/. Bass. 
Ph?/s. Chem. Soc 1916, 48, 527—529).—The addition of mercuric 
chloride to a platinum solution prior to precipitation of the metal 
as sulphide facilitates the estimation of platinum and allows of 
accurate results being obtained (compare Gaze, A., 1913, ii, 440), 
but the bulk of the precipitate is greatly increased and injurious 
mercury vapour is liberated when the precipitate is ignited. 

The incomplete precipitation of platinum sulphide under ordinary 
conditions depends on the formation of a stable colloidal solution 
of the sulphide, and the author finds that the hydrosol is converted 
into the insoluble hydrogel if magnesium chloride is present in the 
solution. The method employed is as follows. 

A “weighed quantity of about 5 grams of platinum chloride is 
dissolved in water in a 250 c.c. flask, the solution being made up to 
volume and mixed. Twenty-five c.c. of this liquid are diluted to 
about 200 c.c. in a 250—300 c.c. beaker and then treated with a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid and about 5 grams of magnesium, 
chloride, either in solution or as crystals, per 100 c.c, of liquid, A 
rapid current of hydrogen sulphide is then passed through the 
solution until the latter is saturated, the precipitate adherent to the 
gas-delivery tube being removed by a piece of filter-paper, and the 
latter dropped into the liquid, which is then boiled until all odour 
of hydrogen sulphide has disappeared. The platinum sulphide is 
washed twice by decantation and several times on the filter with 
water acidified with one or two* drops of hydrochloric acid, the wet 
filter being then charred in a covered platinum crucible and finally 
ignited in a blow-pipe flame. This method gives results in very 
close agreement with those obtained electrolytically. 

In the case of platinised .asbestos, this' is treated on a water-bath 
with 'aqua regia, which dissolves the platinum and 'also sufficient 
■magnesium salts to render the subsequent addition of magnesium 
chloride, superfluous. Ten grains of the asbestos are heated in, a 
large beaker with excess of aqua regia (2 parts of hydrochloric, and 
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1 part of nitric acid) on a watei'-bath until all the black particles 
disappear from the asbestos and the liquid assumes an orange- 
yellow colour. The contents of the beaker are carefully poured 
into a porcelain funnel, the asbestos, which serves as a filtering 
medium, being washed, until the wash-water becomes free from 
platinum. The filtrate is made up to a litre in a measuring flask 
and 100 c.c. of the solution evaporated three times to dryness with 
hydrochloric acid on a water-bath. The residue is dissolved in 
50 c.c. of hot water containing 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and the 
silica and any fibres of asbestos filtered off. The filtrate is diluted 
with water to about 250 c.c. and the platinum precipitated as sul¬ 
phide, the subsequent procedure being as described above. With a 
particular sample of platinised asbestos, five estimations of the per¬ 
centage of platinum present gave results varying from 7*72 to 7*75 
by the electrolytic method and from 7*75 to 7*77 by the above 
hydrogen sulphide method. T, H. P. 

Microchemical Estimation of Small Quantities of 
Platinum in the Presence of Gold and Silver. M. van 
Breukeleveen {Bee. trav. chim 1917, 38, 285—288).—A rapid 
method for estimating the amount of platinum in gold or silver 
bars. The gold (0*25 gram) is melted with twice its weight of 
silver, free from platinum, the button being rolled into a thin 
sheet. This is heated for twenty minutes with 25 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid on a sand-bath, the warm acid is decanted, 
the residue washed with water, and dissolved in the smallest possible- 
quantity of aqua regia. The solution is-evaporated to dryness, the 
residue being further evaporated with a little hydrochloric acid. 
The final residue is heated at 170—190°'for half an hour, the gold 
being thereby converted into insoluble aurous chloride. To the 
residue 2 drops (0T c.c.) of N /3-hydrochloric acid are added, the 
mixture stirred, and a drop transferred by a loop to a slide and a 
trace of solid potassium chloride added. After a minute, if platinum 
is present, yellow octahedra of potassium platinichloride are 
visible under a microscope. Two more drops of acid are added to 
the residue, and a second drop removed and examined under the 
microscope after the addition of potassium chloride. This process 
is continued until crystals of potassium platinichloride are no longer 
visible. By working under the same conditions with a gold of 
known platinum content, it is possible to determine the value of 
two drops of the N ./3-hydrochloric acid in terms of platinum per¬ 
centage in the original alloy. If the alloy under examination is 
silver with a trace of platinum, then 0*5 gram is used and melted 
with 0*125 gram of gold free from platinum. W. G. 

Estimation of Ethyl Alcohol in Dilute Solutions (0*1 to. 
!%)• Application of the Method to Urine, Yilledieu and 
Hubert (J, Pharm . Chim 1917, [vii], 15, 41—44),—The iodometrtc 
method described depends on the fact that, at a definite dilution, 
the quantity of alcohol converted into iodoform is constant. Solu¬ 
tions are prepared containing quantities of alcohol varying from 
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O'l to 1% of alcohol, and these solutions are treated as follows in 
order to obtain the value of the silver nitrate solution, used,,in the 
final titration, in terms of different quantities of alcohol. One 
hundred c.c. of the alcoholic solution are treated with 10 c.c. of 
16% sodium hydroxide solution, and about 30 c.c. of 10*5% iodine 
solution are then added drop by drop. After three hours, a further 
small quantity of iodine solution is added, so that the mixture 
exhibits a yellow coloration, and, at the end of twenty-four hours, 
the precipitate is collected and washed with cold water. With the 
smaller quantities of alcohol it is necessary to seed the mixture with 
a trace of iodoform in order to promote precipitation. The filter 
and precipitate are now transferred to a flask, boiled for twenty 
minutes under a reflux apparatus with 30 c.c. of saturated alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide solution, the contents of the flask are then 
acidified with nitric acid, 20 c.c. of N j 100-silver nitrate solution 
are added, and the excess of silver nitrate is titrated with iV'/100- 
thiocyanate solution. The number of c.c. of the silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion required to precipitate the potassium iodide formed from the 
iodoform precipitates in the respective alcoholic solutions is thus 
obtained, and the numbers correspond with the quantities of alcohol 
present in the solutions. Any dilute alcoholic solution of unknown 
strength is treated similarly, and the alcohol content ascertained 
from the volume of silver nitrate required in the final titration. 
To estimate alcohol in urine, 200 c.c. of the sample, which must be 
free from acetone and aldehydes, are distilled after the addition of 
1 c.c. of phosphoric acid, and 100 c.c. of distillate are collected and 
treated as described. W, P. S. 

Analytical Differentiation between Fermented Sweet 
Wines and “ KUstelles.” W. I. Baragiola and Oh. Godet 
(Zeitsch. anal . Client 1916, 55, 561—577. Compare A., 1903, ii, 
689).—Fifteen samples of <c mistelles ” (wines prepared by adding 
alcohol to grape juice) and eleven samples of fermented sweet wines 
were analysed, estimations being made of the quantities of ether- 
soluble acids, lactic acid, ammoniacal nitrogen, tevulose, dextrose, 
glycerol, ash, etc., present, but the results obtained show that the 
present analytical processes do not afford any means of distinguish¬ 
ing between these two classes of wines. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Phioroglucinol and Resorcinol by means 
of Furfuraldehyde. Emil Yotocek (Ber., 1916, 49, 2546—2547, 
Compare A., 1916, ii, 542).-—An acknowledgment tjiat the- essen¬ 
tials of the author's process for the estimation of phioroglucinol 
were embodied in a paper by Welbel and Zeisel (A., 1895, ii, 426) 
which he had overlooked. J, C. W. 

■Colorimetric Methods for Estimating Cholesterol in 
Serum. Paul G. Weston (/. Biol Ghem 1917, 28„ 383—387). 
—The author describes a new colorimetric method for the estima¬ 
tion of cholesterol in serum in which the serum is boiled for two 
hours with 25% potassium hydroxide solution, and is then treated, 
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after concentration, with a .saturated solution of calcium hydroxide. 
The resulting precipitate is collected, dried, and extracted with 
chloroform, and the extracted cholesterol then estimated by the 
colour produced on adding sulphuric acid to its solution in chloro¬ 
form. 

Six methods for the estimation of cholesterol are applied to a 
sample of serum, to a portion of which a known quantity of 
cholesterol is added. Uniformly consistent results are obtained by 
the methods of Autenrieth and Funk, Weston and Kent, Csonka, 
Gettler and Baker, and Weston, whilst Bloor's method yields very 
variable and inaccurate results. H. W. B. 

Analysis of Honey and other Substances containing: 
Lsevulose. W. B. G. Atkins (Analyst, 1917, 42 ? 12—13).—The. 
bromine oxidation method described by Wilson and Atkins (A., 
1916, ii, 652) is recommended. An excess of bromine is added to 
the solution containing dextrose, Isevulose, and maltose; sulphuric 
acid is then introduced in quantity sufficient to render the solution 
decinormal, and the mixture is shaken for forty-two hours. After 
this time, the excess of bromine is removed by the addition of 
sulphurous acid, the solution is nearly neutralised with potassium 
carbonate, and the reducing power of an aliquot portion is esti¬ 
mated by Kendall's method (A., 1912, ii, 393). Under these condi¬ 
tions of oxidation, a loss of about 1% of the Isevulose takes place, 
but this loss is balanced by the small quantities of dextrose and 
maltose which remain unaffected. If only dextrose and Isevulose are 
present, as in the case of honey, it is sufficient to estimate the 
reducing power before and after oxidation. Sucrose, when present, 
is estimated separately from the reducing power before and after 
inversion. Oxidation should be made on the inverted solution, 
allowance being made for the dextrose and Isevulose formed from 
the sucrose. W. P. S. 

Estimation of the Volatile Fatty Acids. Colorimetric 
Qualitative Reactions for their Identification. D. C. Dyer 
(/, Biol . Chew.., 1917, 28, 445—473).—The method described by 
the author is one of steam distillation, in which the aqueous solu¬ 
tion containing the acid or acids is maintained throughout the 
course of the distillation at a constant volume of 150 c.c. In these 
circumstances, the “ distilling constants,” that is, the percentage 
amounts of the acid distilled in successive 10 c.c. or 100 c.c. of dis¬ 
tillate, when plotted on a logarithmic chart, are indicated by a 
straight line when only one acid is present, and, in the case of two 
or more volatile acids, by a curved line which eventually becomes a 
straight line parallel to the line representing the lowest acid of the 
series present in the mixture. 

For the identification of a single acid by this method, the total 
amount of acid present is first estimated by titration with standard 
alkali and the distillation then arranged so that the total 150 c.c. 
volume in the distilling flask contains about 0*5 c.c. of the pure 
acid. The acid is now liberated by the addition,of an equivalent 
amount -of sulphuric acid, and the distillation with steam' com- 
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meneed. When a convenient amount of distillate, say, 100 c.c., has. 
collected, it is titrated with the standard alkali, and the percentage 
amount of acid which has distilled thus determined. This con¬ 
stitutes the distilling constant of the acid for the first 100 c.c. of 
distillate, and reference to the chart immediately reveals the nature 
of the acid present. 

Examples are given showing the application of the method for 
the estimation of mixtures of two volatile fatty acids; and, in addi¬ 
tion, a series of tests is described, depending on the difference in 
solubility of the iron and copper salts of the acids in various organic 
solvents, which serves to identify the acids in the distillate and to 
check the results of the distillation with steam. IT. W. B. 

Estimation oi Free Sulphuric, Nitric, and Picric Acids 
in the Presence of each other. F. W. Richardson (J. Soc. 
Ghem , Ind., 1917, 36, 13—15).—The methods described are more 
particularly intended for the estimation of small quantities of the 
acids in effluents from picric acid works. The picric acid' is esti¬ 
mated colorimetrically in a Lovibond tintometer, the yellow units 
of this instrument having been standardised previously against 
solutions containing definite quantities of picric acid. The observa¬ 
tions must always be made at the same temperature, since the colour 
of picric acid solutions varies in depth with change of temperature. 
The nitric acid is also estimated colorimetrically by means of the 
phenoldisulphonic acid reaction, the colorations being observed in 
the tintometer; allowance is made for the colour contributed by 
the picric acid. The acidity of the three acids together is found* 
by titrating a portion of the water with Nf 10-sodium hydroxide 
solution, using methyl-red as indicator; the acidity due to >the 
picric and nitric acids is calculate d and deducted, and the rein rain¬ 
ing acidity represents the quantity of sulphuric acid present! 

It was found by experiment that waters containing .sulphuric 
acid or nitric acid, or both, attacked iron, and when ijh© water 
was used in boilers extensive corrosion occurred. Dilute picric acid 
solution also attacked iron readily. W* P. S. 

Detection of Picnic Acid and its Derivatives, \ Henri 
Pecker (/. Pharm. Ghim 1917, [vii], 15, 70—74).—IJrin^ con¬ 
taining picric acid or picramic acid gives a red coloration 
rendered ammoniacal and brought into contact with ferfQus 
sulphate-tartaric acid solution. The test gives the best results 
when made as a ring-test, and will detect the presence of 2 mg. 
of picric acid or picramic acid per litre of urine. By diluting a 
urine with definite quantities of water until the reaction is just 
observable, the quantity of the two acids present may be estimated 
approximately. The picric and picramic acids may be extracted 
previously with ether, after the urine has been oxidised; when the 
two acids are dyed on to wool, the picric acid is more readily 
extracted from the wool by ammonia than is picramic acid. The 
diazo-reaction described previously by the author (A., 1916, ii, 353) 
Will detect as little as 0*05 mg. of picramic acid per litre of urine. 

W. P. S. 
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Cliaracterisatioii of Urotropine, P. Carles (Ann. Ghim , 
anal 1917, 22, 8—9).—-Urotropine (hexamethylenetetramine) is 
soluble in water, the solution being neutral to litmus ; the substance 
should be free from chlorides and sulphates, and volatilise com¬ 
pletely when heated. A red coloration is obtained when 0“1 gram 
of hexamethylenetetramine is heated with the addition of 0“1 gram 
of salicylic'acid and 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid. If a 10% solution of 
hexamethylenetetramine is treated with one-fourth of its volume of 
sodium hypobromite solution and the mixture then neutralised with 
hydrochloric acid,, a yellow precipitate is formed. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Amino-nitrogen in Blood. Joseph C. Bock 
(J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 28, 357—368).—The best precipitant for the 
removal of the proteins of the blood prior to the estimation of the 
amino-nitrogen is found to be trichloroacetic acid. Alcohol and 
phosphotungstic acid both give good precipitates, but they appear 
to retain traces of the amino-acids, so that the filtrates contain less 
amino-nitrogen than that which is obtained when trichloroacetic 
acid is employed. H. W. B. 

Estimation of Bicyanodiamid© in Mitrolim©. A. Stutzer 
(. Zeitsch . angew . Ghem., 1916, 29, 417—418).—Since water is an 
unsuitable medium for extracting nitrolime (compare A., 1916, 
i, 548), the use of alcohol is recommended. Alcohol dissolves the 
free cyanamide and the dicyanodiamide completely, whilst only 
traces of nitrolime pass into solution. Ten grams of the nitrolime 
should be shaken for two hours with 100 c.c. of 94% alcohol, the 
mixture then filtered, and the total nitrogen estimated in 20 c.c. of 
the filtrate. Another portion of 50 c.c. of the filtrate is treated 
with 180 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of 10 % silver nitrate solution, and 
10 c.c. of 10% ammonia; the free cyanamide is thus precipitated as 
its silver compound and the precipitate is collected on a filter. Two 
hundred c.c. of the filtrate from this precipitate are then treated 
with 50 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide solution, and, without heat¬ 
ing, the precipitated silver dicyanodiamide is collected, washed, and 
the nitrogen in it is estimated in the usual way. The nitrogen in 
the silver, cyanamide precipitate, may also be estimated; this pre¬ 
cipitate should not be washed until the filtrate has been collected 
for the estimation of the dicyanodiamide. The procedure given 
decreases the loss which takes place when silver dicyanodiamide is 
heated with sodium hydroxide to expel ammonia. . W. P. S. 

Impure Picric Acid as a Source of Error in the Estima¬ 
tion. of Creatine and Creatinine. Otto Folin and E. A. Doisy 
(J. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 28, 349-—356. Compare, Hunter and Camp¬ 
bell, this voL, ii, 110).—The authors find that the observations on 
Poinds method of creatinine estimation published by McCrudden 
and Sargent (A., 1916, ii, 358, 587) were obtained by the use of an 
extraordinarily impure picric acid. When pure picric acid is em¬ 
ployed, the irregularities obtained by McCrudden and Sargent do 
not occur. A method for the preparation of pure picric acid from 
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the commercial material is described, which depends on the repeated 
salting out of sodium picrate by the addition of sodium chloride to 
the hot alkaline solution. The picric acid is subsequently liberated 
from the purified picrate by sulphuric acid. 

While the findings of McCrudden and Sargent are abundantly 
accounted for on the basis of impurities in their picric acid, the fact 
remains that the yellow colour of pure sodium picrate does limit the 
dilution in which creatinine may be estimated by the colorimetric 
method. A modification of the method is therefore described for 
dilute creatinine solutions in which the excess of picric acid is 
removed by the addition of a solution containing 7% potassium 
hydroxide and 25% potassium chloride. Most of the picric acid is 
precipitated as the potassium salt, and therefore after centriflegal¬ 
isation the colour due to the creatinine in the clear liquid is made 
more predominant. The standard creatinine solution must be simi¬ 
larly treated before the comparison is made. 

The presence of a second substance of creatinine nature in urine, 
reported by McCrudden and Sargent ( loc . cit.), is disproved, and 
admitted by McCrudden and Sargent to be incorrect. H. W. B. 

Sensitive Reaction of the Alkaloids of the Solanace®. 
Anon. (.7. Pharm. Ghim 1917, [vii], 15, 54; from Pharmazevtheski 
1916, 263).—An intense reddish-violet coloration is obtained 
when a trace of an alkaloid from the Solanaceae is heated with a 
drop of a mixture consisting of p^dimetliylaminobenzaldehyde, 
2 grams, concentrated sulphuric acid, 6 grams, and water, 0*4 
gram; the reaction may be obtained with 0*0002 mg. of the alka¬ 
loids. Atropine, hyoscyamine, and scopolamine behave identically 
with the reagent. Codeine and morphine yield a red coloration in 
the cold; quinine, a reddish-brown coloration; eserine and veratrine, 
green colorations; and narcotine and papaverine, orange colora¬ 
tions. : w. p. s. 

Preparation of Hide Powder. Y. S. Zalkind and N. I. 
Egorkin (J. Puss, Phys. Chew. Soc., 1916, 48, 302—304).—The 
authors describe a method for preparing hide powder suitable for 
determining the content of tannins in tanning extracts, such powder 
being difficult to purchase under existing conditions. T. H. P. 
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Mew Lines- in the Spectrum of Magnesium, Miguel 
Catalan Sanudo (Anal, Fis. Quim., 1916, 14, 584—596).—The 
presence of twelve new lines in the arc spectrum of magnesium 
in air has been proved, as well as the existence of two different 
spectra for the metal and its oxide. A. J. W. 

Dispersion and the Size of Molecules of Hydrogen, 
Oxygen* and. Nitrogen, L. Silbeestein (Phil. Mag., 19 » 7, [vi], 
33, 215—222).—By application of the theory of dispersion the 
author has calculated the distance between the atoms in the mole¬ 
cules of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. This method gives 
1*067 x 10~ 8 cm. for hydrogen, 1*265 x 10 -s cm. for oxygen, and 
1*493 x 10~ 8 cm. for nitrogen. Incidentally, it is found that the 
number of dispersive electrons in the atoms of hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen is the same as the normal valency. The above values 
of the inter-atomic distances are in agreement with the radii of the 
respective molecules as found by methods based on the kinetic 
theory. H. M. D. 

Absorption-coefficient of Solutions of Cobalt Chloride in 
Water and various Alcohols for Monochromatic Radiation., 
E. O. Hulbert, J. F. Hutchinson, and H. C. Jones (7. Physical 
Ghem ., 1917, 21, 150—164).—The authors have carried out a large 
number of experiments on the absorption of monochromatic light 
by solutions of cobalt chloride in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, propyl alcohol, hs'obutyl alcohol, and mamyl alcohol. The 
measurements were made at intervals of 20—40 p/x over the range 
600 j txjx — 1300 /x/x, and with solutions of varying concentration at the 
ordinary temperature. The value of A , the molecular absorption-co¬ 
efficient, has been calculated from all measurements by the formula 
A=(a — a 0 )/c, where a is the absorption-coefficient of the soluMon, 
a 0 that of the solvent, and c the molecular concentration. It is 
shown that in the region of wave-lengths lying on the long wave¬ 
length edge of the yellowish-red absorption band the A —c curves 
show that A decreases with dilution. In the case of aqueous solu¬ 
tions this decrease is considerable, and in the alcoholic solutions the 
decrease becomes more and more marked the greater the molecular 
complexity of the alcohol. This is in complete accord with the 
previously published work of Jones and Anderson (Carnegie Inst, 
of Washington Publications, No. 110). In the region of low 
absorption between the two bands ‘A is constant, but in many cases 
the value of a is so small that deductions as to the value of A are 
not very trustworthy. In the region of wave-lengths lying on the 
edge of the infra-red band, A shows variations, and these variations 
show a regularity which is concomitant with the molecular com- 

vol. cxn. ii. . 8 
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ple-xity of the solvent. In this region A is nearly constant for the 
aqueous solutions, hut increases with dilution for the alcohol solu¬ 
tions, the increase becoming greater as the molecular weight of the 
alcohol increases. In certain cases A decreases to a minimum 
with dilution and then increases again, but in no case was A found 
to increase to a maximum and then decrease. At present no theory 
is advanced to explain these facts, but the fact that A varies with 
c has probably been correctly attributed by Jones and Anderson 
(loc. cit.) and others to the formation of complexes, which were 
considered to be loose chemical compounds of molecules of the salt 
with molecules of the solvent. It is unquestionable that the changes 
recorded in the present paper may be explained in a qualitative 
manner by the solvate hypothesis. J, F. S. 


Positive Ionisation of certain Hot Salts , together with, 
some Observations on the Electrical Properties of Molyb¬ 
denite at High Temperatures. A. T. Waterman (Phil. Mag., 
1917, [vi], 38, 225—247).—Making use of the method employed 
by Richardson (A., 1913, ii, 910), the author has examined the 
positive emission of the following hot salts: silver chloride, silver 
bromide, lead chloride, lead bromide, cuprous chloride, cupric 
chloride, aluminium fluoride, platinous chloride-, and molybdenite, 
with the object of ascertaining whether any relationship exists 
between the valency of the metal and the charges on the- ions com¬ 
posing the positive emission. It is shown that silver chloride, silver 
bromide, lead chloride, lead bromide-, platinous chloride, and cupric 
chloride do not give rise to characteristic positive emissions. The 
same is probably true for aluminium fluoride. In the case of 
cuprous chloride there are indications that the ion Cu++ is 
expelled. In nearly every case examined positive ions have been 
found to be present, for which the value of e/m corresponds with 
singly charged atoms, either of potassium or of sodium or of both 
these elements; the results therefore confirm those of Richardson 
(loc. cit.). It is possible that the- characteristic emission from, these 
salts does occur, but is too small for measurement with the appara¬ 
tus# used. Molybdenite has been found to possess the following 
interesting electrical properties. 1. In the range of temperature 
between the- -ordinary and a brilliant red heat this mineral exists 
in two distinct states. 2. The- resistance- in the- low voltage 
or low temperature state- is very nearly an inverse exponential 
function of the absolute- temperature. 3. At- the ordinary 
temperature the resistance is a function of the applied 
potential difference-, and appears to approach an infinite 
value as the potential approaches zero. 4. The conduction 
of electricity is evidently carried on by electrons. 5, With 
regard to the thermo-ionic emission from molybdenite it is 
noted that a large emission (mainly K+ emission) takes place 
from impurities, and that a characteristic emission of Mo+ ions 
also occurs, which apparently has no exclusive relationship to the 
break or to either state. J. F. S. 
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Chemical Composition versus Electrical Condncti¥ity* 
Colin G-. Fink (J . Physical Chem., 1917, 21, 32—36).-— The elec¬ 
trical conductivity of mixtures of finely divided substances is a 
function of the relative size of the constituent particles. Observa¬ 
tions made with mixtures of equal weights of finely powdered 
tungsten .and tlioria, which were made into rods and fired at 1600° 
for three hours, show very large differences in the conductivity. 

. * H . 1VL D. 

Some Particular • Cases of Current-potential Lines. 

A. H. W. Aten ( Proc . Ji. A had, Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1917, 19, 
653—670).—A theoretical paper, in which the author considers 
the form of the curve connecting the electrode potential with the 
current density. Assuming that the ion concentration in the 
solution outside the diffusion layer is G and the concentration at 
the electrode is c, the thickness of the diffusion layer being 5, then 
the quantity of ions passing per second through 1 cm. 2 of cross- 
section is given by 1) j 86400 . (C — c)/d, in which I) is the coefficient 
of diffusion. The charge carried by these ions is equal to the 
current density d, which is therefore given by d~ 1*11729 (C — c)/5. 
By substitution in the equation for the electrode potential, this 
may be written in the form F = e -f 0 ‘058 / n . log (G — dS / T117J9). 

For the limiting value e = 0, the current density has a maximum 
value given by d maXt =1*117 DGjd, according to which the limiting 
current is proportional to the ion concentration of the solution 
and to the diffusion-coefficient and inversely proportional to the 
thickness of the diffusion layer. 

The theoretical equations are applied in the discussion of -experi¬ 
mental results and in the consideration of tli© influence of the 
presence of complex or hydrated ions. The case of the discharge 
of halogen ions at a silver anode is examined in detail. H. M. D. 

An Apparatus for Determining Freezing Point Lowering. 

B. G. Van Name and W. G. Brown (Amet\ J . ScL 9 1917, [iv], 43, 
110—114).—The containing vessel consists of a vacuum-walled tube 
of about 500 c.c. capacity, surrounded by a projecting jacket of tin 
and closed by a cork perforated to admit the Beckmann thermo¬ 
meter, the stern of the glass stirrer, a short tube through which the 
liquid may be inoculated, and a cooling tube. 

The cooling tub© represents the chief novelty in the apparatus. 
It consists of two concentric glass tubes through which cold brine 
is circulated, the cooling liquid passing down the inner tube and up 
between the inner and outer tubes, whence it emerges through a 
side-tube. When the desired degree of undercooling has been 
obtained, the inner tube is lowered so as to close the end of this 
tube, and this movement uncovers a hole in the upper part of the 
inner tube, with the result that the brine only circulates through 
the upper portion of the cooling tube which projects from the 
apparatus. To prevent the deposition of hoar frost on the part of 
the cooling tube above 'the level of the liquid, ' the upper' portion 
of this tube, down to a point below the surface of the liquid, is 

' 8—2 
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surrounded by a narrow vacuum jacket. This arrangement permits 
the employment of a muck colder brine for cooling purposes and 
increases the rapidity of the freezing-point determination. 

Data are recorded for solutions of sucrose, which show that the 
apparatus yields concordant and satisfactory results. H. M. 1). 

The Relation of Oxygen to the Heat of Combustion of 
Organic Compounds. VT. M. Thornton (Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 
33, 196—203).—If H is the heat of combustion and n the number 
of oxygen atoms required for the complete combustion of an 
organic compound, the value of H jn is found to be more or less 
independent of the nature of the compound. The mean value of 
If in according to the data for paraffin, unsaturated and aromatic 
hydrocarbons, halogen compounds, ethers and acetals, alcohols, 
aldehydes and ketones, acids, esters, mercaptans, sulphides, thio¬ 
cyanates, cyanogen, hydrogen cyanide, nitriles, and amines is equal 
to 53. 

The nitre-compounds are anomalous in that IIj n has a higher 
value, but if n is taken to represent the oxygen which is required 
to burn the carbon and hydrogen, the value of II jn is in agree¬ 
ment with the above mean. This would seem to show that the 
oxygen in these nitro-compoimds takes no part in the combustion 
process, and this may be due to the difficulty of activating the 
oxygen when associated with nitrogen so that the combustion is 
effected by free oxygen." 

From the relation II =53 n, it is possible to calculate the quantity 
of air required for the combustion of any hydrocarbon mixture of 
unknown composition if the heat of combustion and the vapour 
density are known. Conversely, if the calorific value of any liquid 
or gaseous fuel is required, it may be calculated from the volume 
of air which is required to burn completely a measured volume of 
the vapour of known density. H. M. B. 

Heat of Dilution of Alcohol in Benzene. Willis A. Gibbons 
(J. Physical Chem 1917, 21 , 48—74).—In applying the formulas 
for the changes in the vapour pressure, freezing point, and boiling 
point produced by a solute to calculate the molecular weight of the 
latter, it is customary to ignore the influence of the heat of dilu¬ 
tion. According to Beckmann’s determinations (A., 1889, 11) of 
the molecular, weight of ethyl alcohol in benzene solution by the 
• freezing-point method, the molecular weight, increases from the 
normal value in dilute solution to a value about seven times as 
large in concentrated solution. The heat of. dilution in this case 
is very large, and with the object of determining the connexion 
between Ahe heat of dilution and abnormal changes in the vapour 
pressure, the author has made a detailed investigation of the 
variation of the heat of dilution' with the concentration by experi¬ 
ments with solutions of alcohol in benzene. 

The apparatus used was an isothermal calorimeter, the use of 
which minimises the errors which are peculiar to the ordinary 
calorimeter and avoids also a correction for water equivalent. 
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Observations were made at 10°, 20°, and 30°, and it is found that 
the results may be expressed by a formula of the type x = — (h Q' 1 + 
( 'Q)/(Q ~ a )> in which a, h f and c are constants, Q is the molecular 
heat of dilution, and x is the number of mols. of solvent (benzene) 
per mol. of solute (alcohol). The minus sign denotes the fact that 
heat is absorbed in the dilution of the solutions. 

In the final part of the paper an attempt is made to- apply the 
results as a correction to the ordinary molecular weight formula, 
but the results obtained lead to the conclusion that the theoretical 
relations are not sufficient^ developed to permit of this being done 
in a proper manner. It seems, however, that the molecular weight 
will always be too large when heat is absorbed on dilution and too 
small when dilution is accompanied by development of heat 

H. M. D. 

Relationship between the Physical Properties of Isomeric 
Cobaltamraines and the Electro-valencies of their Co¬ 
ordination Complexes. Rajendra Lal Be (T., 1917, 111, 
51—54).—In order to ascertain the influence of electro-valency on 
the volume occupied by a substance, the author has determined the 
densities of the isomer ides: triamminecobalt nitrate, dinitrotetra- 
amminecobalti-tetranitrodiamminecobaltiate, and hexa-ammine- 
cobalti-hexanitrocobaltiate, the electro-valencies of which are 
respectively zero, one, and three. The molecular volume at 32—33° 
increases with the electro-valency, the two increments being nearly 
equal. The two stereoisomeric forms 1:2 and 1:6 of the second 
isomeride have the same molecular volume. 

The solubilities of the isomerides in water at the ordinary 
temperature were also determined. Of the two stereoisomeric 
forms of the second compound, the 1:2 compound is 9*3 times as 
soluble as the 1:6 form. The influence of spacial configuration on 
the solubility seems to he of more importance than the electro- 
valency. H. M. D. 

Molecular Attraction. XIII. J. E. Mills (J. Physical Chem 
1917, 21, 101—106).—Polemical against Matthews (A., 1916, 
ii, 600); it is shown that Matthews in his discussion of the Dietrici, 
Mills, and van der Waals’s equations simply substitutes for the 
internal pressure term (aj v 2 } in the van der Waals equation, the 
more correct expressions derived by the author. Consequently, 
his conclusions with regard to these equations are incorrect. A 
number of other errors are pointed out. It is also shown that 
these errors do not in any way invalidate the discussion or the 
results arrived at from the relationships of G-oldhammer and 
Eotvos on the attractive forces of the molecules. J. F. S. 

The Detergent Action of Soap. Spencer Bmfreville 
Pickering- (T., 1917, Ill, 86 —-101).—-Although the detergent 
action of soap is partly due to its power of emulsifying oil and 
partly to the low value of the surface tension between oil and soap 
solution, it seems probable that the detergent effect is influenced 
to a greater extent by the solubility of oil in soap solutions. 
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Tlie behaviour of paraffin oil and benzene towards various soaps 
in admixture with varying quantities of water lias been examined, 
and these observations lead to the conclusion that soluble com¬ 
pounds of oil and soap are formed which are not decomposed by 
the addition of further .water. If the soap is diluted previous to 
its treatment with oil, the extent to which combination occurs is 
much smaller, the reduction being attributable to the increase in 
the emulsification of the oil. The nature of the resulting system 
varies from a limpid liquid compound to an almost solid emulsion. 
The proportions in which oil and soap combine together depend 
on the chemical as well as the physical nature of the reagents. 

Experiments made with naphthalene and soap show that this 
hydrocarbon behaves quite differently from paraffin oil. It dis¬ 
solves to a small extent in heated soap, but some of this crystal¬ 
lises out on cooling. The solubility is increased by the addition 
of a little water, but diminishes on further dilution. In presence 
of naphthalene, the quantity of paraffin oil dissolved by soap 
diminishes. H. M. D. 

Crystallography and Rontgen Rays. M. vox Laue (Ber., 
1917, 50, 8—20).—A lecture delivered before the German 

Chemical Society on November llth, 1916, dealing with the space- 
lattice structure of crystals. J. C. W. 

The Ultimate Structure of Crystals. F. Rinne, ( Jahrb . Min., 
1916, ii, 47—108).—-A theoretical paper in which the author 
discusses the recent application of X-rays the study of crystals. 
Alongside the science of stereochemistry is developing a stereo- 
physics, and these, together with the study of crystal structure, 
form a new branch of science, which the author terms “ Fein- 
baulehre der Mate lie ” (the study of the- ultimate structure of 
matter), or Leptonology {AewTO?). Whether the crystal be con¬ 
sidered as an atomic structure, or as containing groups of atoms 
or molecules, the influence of electrons on the structure must soon 
be brought under consideration. Debye has already studied the 
constitution of the hydrogen molecule (Ber. A had. Miinchen , 1915) 
and of the liquid benzene molecule (Debye and Scherrer, Nadir . 
Ges. Gottingen Mat-li.-phys. Eh r 1916) by means of X-rays. 

The diameter, of the benzene molecule he finds to be 12*4 x 10“ 8 cm. 
and its thickness at most 1*9 x 10~ s cm. The different forms of 
matter, gas, liquid, liquid crystal, and crystal form a continuous 
series, and each in turn is discussed by the author. In liquid 
crystals, the particles are orientated regularly with respect to one 
axis. It is suggested that the molecules become orientated with 
their principal axes parallel,, giving a close approximation to an 
optically uniaxial crystal (compare this, vol, ii, 18). The growth 
of a crystal is attributed to the special properties of the surface 
layer. The' atoms in the superficial zone of imperfectly' crystalline 
material have some of their valencies, unsaturated, whereby fresh 
material can.be attracted.X 

■ A considerable number' of Laue diagrams, are included in the 
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paper, illustrative of olivine, sucrose, cordierite, oligoclase, 
muscovite, aragonite, calcspar, albite, and anorthite, and are 
employed in a discussion of tlie phenomena of isomorphism, poly¬ 
morphism, and morphotropy. E. H. R. 

The Reversibility of Sulphide Sols and the Protective 
Action of Hydrogen Sulphide. S. W. Young and Win R. 
Goddard (/. Physical Ghem., 1917, 21, 1—13).—A dialysing 
apparatus is described which has been employed in the investiga¬ 
tion of the influence of hydrogen sulphide on the stability of 
colloidal solutions of metallic sulphides. The results obtained 
with cadmium, zinc, lead, arsenic, and mercuric sulphides show 
that the removal of hydrogen sulphide by dialysis causes coagula¬ 
tion of the metallic sulphide, but that the coagulated sol is re¬ 
dispersed when hydrogen is again introduced into the solution. 
It would seem that the coagulation and dispersion are determined 
by the concentration of the hydrogen sulphide. 

In experiments made with zinc sulphide, it was found that the 
dispersive power of the h}- drogen sulphide increases up to a pressure 
of To—2 atmospheres, and then decreases somewhat as the 
pressure is further increased. The dispersive power of hydrogen 
sulphide is also shown by the results of experiments in which 
potassium chloride in varying* quantities was added to the colloidal 
zinc sulphide. The coagulate obtained by raising the temperature 
of the sol is also dispersed under the influence of hydrogen sulphide. 

H. M. D. 

Colloidal Solutions of Copper Sulphide. S. W. Young and 
Roland Neal (J. Physical Ghem 1917, 21, 14—31).—The proper¬ 
ties of copper sulphide sols have been examined, the experiments 
being designed to show the influence of electrolytes and of hydrogen 
sulphide on the coagulation of the sols and on the mobility of the 
colloidal particles. 

Colloidal solutions were prepared by the agitation of well- 
washed copper hydroxide, copper carbonate, or freshly precipitated 
copper sulphide with aqueous hydrogen sulphide. The coagulation 
experiments show that the concentration of a given electrolyte, 
which is required to produce coagulation within twenty-four hours, 
is independent of the mode of preparation of the sol, of the presence 
or absence of free hydrogen sulphide, and within wide limits 
is independent of the concentration of the colloidal solution. The 
relative coagulating powers of the chlorides of potassium, calcium, 
and aluminium are as 1:39 ; 875. Sols which have been freed from 
hydrogen sulphide are unstable, and when kept for some months 
undergo spontaneous coagulation, but so far as the influence of 
electrolytes is concerned, the behaviour of th© sols is the same 
whether hydrogen sulphide is present or not. 

The mobility of the colloidal particles in an electric field varies 
according to the mode of preparation. • The mobility is increased 
in the'presence' of electrolytes, but the increase,, bears' no : apparent 
relation to the coagulating power of the electrolyte used. On the 
other hand, the increase in the mobility seems to depend on the 
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mobility of tlie particles in the original sol. The mobility of the 
particles of a particular sol increases with the dilution, and is 
greatly reduced by hydrogen sulphide. Removal of the hydrogen 
sulphide restores the sol to its original condition, and the change 
is therefore reversible. The effect produced by bubbling air or 
oxygen through the sol can he entirely explained by the removal 
of hydrogen sulphide. 

It is suggested that the formation of colloidal solutions of copper 
sulphide may play a part in the processes which are involved in 
the secondary enrichment of gels of copper sulphide ore. 

II. M. D. 

The Action of Mercuric Chloride on Gold Hydrosols. 
0. Her stab (/foil. Chem. Beihefte , 1916, 8, 399—424),—Accord¬ 
ing to previous observations, the coagulating power of mercuric 
chloride towards gold sols is greater than that of most salts of the 
heavy metals. The action does not occur if hydrochloric acid is 
added to the mercuric chloride solution. In view of the fact that 
mercuric chloride is only slightly ionised, its behaviour is rather 
remarkable, and a further examination of the phenomena has 
been undertaken with colloidal gold solutions prepared by the 
action of formaldehyde. 

These experiments show that coagulation of gold sols by mercuric 
chloride is inhibited by the addition of acid, and the effect is also 
not observed if the sol is dialysed or boiled before the mercuric 
chloride is added. By means of electrometric measurements, it has 
been found that coagulation only occurs in the case of sols which 
are slightly alkaline. The hydrion concentration, which is sufficient 
to prevent coagulation, varies with the concentration, of the 
mercuric chloride. For a given hydrion concentration, there is an 
upper as well as a lower limiting value of the mercuric chloride 
concentration which produces coagulation, and if a diagram is 
constructed by plotting hydrochloric acid concentration on the 
abscissa and mercuric chloride concentration on the ordinate, the 
coagulating mixtures fall within a zone which is bounded by the 
ordinate and by two intersecting .curves.which represent the upper 
and lower limiting values of the mercuric chloride concentration. 

It is supposed that the coagulating power of mercuric chloride is 
due to mercuric oxide (or mercurous oxide), which forms an 
envelope round the colloidal gold particles and transforms the 
negative colloid into a positive colloid. 

The gold sols afford evidence of ageing in that they gradually 
become less sensitive to mercuric chloride, and this is supposed to 
be the result of a slow oxidation .of the gold by the formaldehyde 
present. H. M. D. 

Protective Colloids. VII. Cydonia Seed as Protective 
Colloid. II. Colloidal Silver. A. Gutbier and A. Wagner 
(Koiloid ZeiUch 1916, 19, 280—287. Compare this vol., ii, 131). 
—The action of quince seed extract as a protective colloid has been 
examined in experiments with silver sols prepared by the reduction 
of silver nitrate by hydrazine hydrate in presence of the- organic 
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colloid. By dialysing the resulting colloidal silver solution and 
evaporating at low temperature or precipitating by the addition 
of alcohol, solid substances have been obtained containing about 
20% of silver, which dissolve completely in water. 

Reversible colloids of the same kind were also obtained by the 
action of sunlight on silver nitrate .solutions in presence of the 
quince seed extract. The coagulation of these protected silver sols 
by the action of various electrolytes has been examined, and the 
results indicate that the coagulating power diminishes in the 
order: sulphuric acid, sodium chloride, sodium carbonate, sodium 
hydroxide. Ti. M. D. 

Protective Colloids. VII. Cydonia Seed as Protective 
Colloid. III. Colloidal Gold. A. Gutsier and A. Wagner 
(Rollout Zeitsch., 1916, 19, 287—291).—Experiments similar to 
those recorded in the previous paper have shown that solid sub¬ 
stances which costain up to 50% of gold and are completely soluble 
in water may be obtained by the reduction of gold chloride by 
hydrazine hydrate in presence of quince seed extract. The protec¬ 
tive action of the organic colloid on the gold sols is very pro¬ 
nounced. H. M. I). 

Protective Colloids. VII. Cydonia Seed as Protective 
Colloid. IV. Colloidal Mercury. A. Gutbier and A. Wagner 
(Kolloid Zeitsch 1916, 19, 291—297).—The protective action of ‘ 
quince seed extract on colloidal solutions of mercury prepared by 
the action of hydrazine hydrate on mercuric chloride is not very 
marked. If, however, sodium, hyposulphite is used as the reducing 
agent, much more stable solutions are obtained, and by dialysing 
and evaporating or precipitating with alcohol, solid colloids con¬ 
taining up to about 20% of metallic mercury have been prepared 
which are partly soluble in water. H. M. I). 

Protective Colloids. VII. Cydonia Seed as Protective 
Colloid. ' V. Colloidal Platinum. A. Gutbier and A. Wagner 
(Rollout Zeitsch 1916, 19, 298—302).—Platinum sols, prepared 
by the' reducing action of hydrazine hydrate on platinum chloride 
in presence of quince seed extract, yield, on dialysing and evapor¬ 
ating or precipitating by the addition of alcohol, solid colloidal 
substances which contain as much as 25% of platinum. These 
colloids are* readily soluble in warm water. As in the case of 
silver, gold, and mercury, the protective action of quince seed 
extract on colloidal platinum is strongly marked. The coagulation 
phenomena associated with the presence of electrolytes has also 
been examined. H. M. D. 

Non-, Uni- and Bi-variant Equilibria. XI. F. A, H. 
S ciiREi nemakers (Ptoc. K. A had. W etensch . Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 
713—727. ■ Compare this vol., ii, 132).—A further theoretical con¬ 
sideration of the equilibrium relations in binary systems with two 
indifferent phases. For any binary system in,which two* indifferent 
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phases occur there are two types of pressure-temperature diagram, 
and the author shows how these may be- derived. H. M. D. 

The Influence of Temperature on Chemical Equilibria. 
F. S. C. Scheffer ( Proc. K. AkacL Wetensch, Amsterdam., 1917, 
19, 636— 649).' —The integration of the equation dlogE/dT = 
QjBT 2 leads to various formulae expressing the connexion between 
the equilibrium constant of a reversible chemical change and the 
temperature, the nature of which depends on the assumed relation 
between the heat of reaction, Q, and the temperature, T. If the 
algebraic sum of the heat capacities of the systems on the two 
sides of the equation is zero at all temperatures, the integrated 
equation is of the form log E = aj T -f b, in which a and h are 
constants. 

The author maintains that this equation is in satisfactory agree¬ 
ment with the experimental data for many gas reactions. Although 
for such systems the algebraic sum of the heat capacities of the 
reacting -substances is not in general equal to zero, yet the influ¬ 
ence of this factor is in most cases so small that the error which is 
involved in the assumption of the zero value is not nearly so large 
as the errors incidental to the equilibrium measurements. On this 
account it is claimed that the, -above equation is to- be preferred to 
the more complicated expressions which are frequently used to 
represent the variation of the position of chemical equilibrium with 
the temperature. 

The validity of the argument is supported by a comparison of the 
values of log A afforded by the experimental data for the reactions 
2C0 3 ^ 2CO A 0 2 and 2HX ^ H 2 + I 2 with those which have been 
calculated from, the simple equation and from more complicated 
expressions. 

Reactions in which solid -substances take part may be expected 
to ' show greater deviations from the requirements of the simple 
formula-. In this connexion the author has examined the data 
corresponding with the equilibria- Fe o 0 4 -f-C0 — SFe-O + COo, 
FeO-fCO = Fe 4- CO.,, and iCO = 3Fe + 4C0 2 , and comes 

to the conclusion that the available, data are untrustworthy. 
According to Bauer -and Glassner (A., 1903, ii, 423), the curve for 
the equilibrium FeO + CO ^ Fe-fCO., shows a minimum at 680°. 
“At this temperature the heat of -reaction is zero, whereas at 585° 
it is —3114 cal. and . + 8724.. cal. at .835°. The heat of reaction, 
according to this, changes to the extent of 11,838 cal. for a change 
of temperature of 250°. This' would correspond with a value of 
47*3 cal. for the algebraic sum of .the heat capacities of the reacting 
substances,' a value which is 'much too large to.be accepted a-s 
possible. Similar relations are found when the data for the other 
-equilibria are examined, and-for this reason the. author considers 
that the recorded numbers are., not nearly so -accurate as has been 
assumed. 

A further cas-e, of equilibrium examined is the dissociation of 
ammonium bromide, the constant .for which, according to Smith 
and Lombard (A., 1915, ii, 86), shows a maximum at about 320°. 
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At higher temperatures heat is apparently developed in the disso¬ 
ciation process,, and at 384° the calculated heat of reaction is 
43,000 cal. This change in the heat of reaction for a temperature 
variation of 64° corresponds with a value of 670 cal. for the alge¬ 
braic sum of the heat capacities of the ammonium bromide and its 
dissociation products. This value is much too large, and suggests 
that the experimental observations are inaccurate. 

In the present state of our knowledge of gas equilibria it would 
therefore seem that the influence of temperature may be adequately 
represented by means of the formula which neglects the differences 
ia the heat capacities of the reacting systems. H. M. D. 

Influence of the Solvent on the Situation of the Homo¬ 
geneous Equilibrium, A. Smits ( Proc. K. Akad, Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 708—712).—There is a great deal of evi¬ 
dence to show that the equilibrium which is set up between the 
substances involved in a reversible reaction varies with the nature 
of the solvent. This variation has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, but the author shows by theoretical reasoning that the 
shift in the position of equilibrium in passing from, one solvent to 
another must be ascribed to a difference in the heat of the reaction 
in the two solvents. This in its turn may be referred to differences 
in the heats of dissolution of the reacting substances in the solvents 
in question. If the reversible reaction is represented by A ^ B 
and Q a and Q/ are the heats of dissolution of A in two different 
solvents, the corresponding heats of dissolution of B being Q B and 
QJ , then the relation between the equilibrium constants K and K f 
is given by log E / E f = {(Q , - Q A f )-(Q B - Q B ')}/RT . H. M. D. 

u Stepped’ 1 Ignition. Richard Vernon Wheeler (T., 1917, 
111, 130—138).—The ignition of inflammable mixtures of gases by 
the impulsive electrical discharge is stated by Thornton (A., 1314, 
ii, 524, 834) to be characterised by discontinuities which are 
observed when the composition of the mixture is varied at constant 
pressure- or when a given gas mixture is examined under varying 
pressure. 

Using a. method of experiment of the same kind, the author has 
been unable to detect any discontinuity in the ignition of a 9*5% 
mixture of methane and air when the pressure was varied from 
100 to 800 mm. The curves obtained by plotting the igniting- 
currents 75 against the pressure are quite continuous. It would 
seem that the results obtained by Thornton require some condition 
of experiment which the author has been unable to reproduce- or 
has been careful to exclude. 

[With Allan Green well .]— A mathematical analysis of the 
hyperbolic curve suggests that the quantities actually recorded are 
not really independent. The independent variables, as distin¬ 
guished from the recorded variables, may be represented by employ¬ 
ing inclined axes parallel to the asymptotes of the- hyperbola, the 
origin remaining the same.' The distance between the new ordin¬ 
ate and the relative asymptote- represents the minimum ignition 
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pressure for any value of the current and the distance between 
the new abscissa and the relative asymptote gives the minimum 
igniting current for any degree of compression. The product of 
the real pressure minus the minimum pressure and the real igniting 
current minus the minimum igniting current is constant. 

H. M. D. 

Limits of Inflammability of Gaseous Mixtures. W. M. 
Thornton (Phil. Mag., 1917. [vi], 33, 190—196).-—According to 
previous experiments (compare A., 1914, ii, 834), the curve express¬ 
ing the relation between the energy of the igniting current in 
impulsive so ark or condenser discharge and the composition of a 
mixture of inflammable gas and air shows marked discontinuities 
for certain mixtures which are characterised by the fact that the 
ratio of the oxygen atoms to the molecules of inflammable' gas is 
represented by a whole number. It is now shown that simple 
relations of the same kind are exhibited by the mixtures which 
correspond with the upper and lower limits of inflammability. 

In the upper limit mixtures of the paraffin hydrocarbons there 
is twice as much inflammable gas as in that which corresponds 
with perfect combustion. In the case of acetylene, cyanogen, 
and carbon disulphide this ratio is equal to three, whilst for 
hydrogen it is five, and for carbon monoxide it is equal to six. . 

In respect of the lower limit of inflammability it is found that 
in the case of the hydrocarbons, ignition fails when the mixture 
contains twice as much oxygen as is required for complete com¬ 
bustion. If n is the number of oxygen atoms required for the 
combustion of one- molecule of inflammable gas, the lower limiting 
mixture contains 2n —1 atoms of oxygen. The ratio of the oxygen 
atoms in the lower limiting mixture to the normal number of 
oxygen atoms is, on the other hand, (Bn —2)1 n for methyl alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol, acetylene, cyanogen, and carbon disulphide, 
(n-f 1 )ln for ethylene, 3 for hydrogen sulphide and carbon mon¬ 
oxide, and 9 for hydrogen. 

If U is the percentage of inflammable gas in the upper limiting 
mixture, then U x n is approximately constant. Similarly, if L is 
the percentage of inflammable gas in the lower limiting mixture 
and n L is the number of oxygen atoms per molecule of inflammable 
gas in this mixture, it. is found that L x ii L is very nearly constant. 

Since n is approximately proportional to the heat of combustion 
of the inflammable gas, it follows that the heat of combustion of 
unit volume is the same for all upper limit mixtures of inflammable 
gases. From the constancy of L x n f it is also apparent that the 
number of oxygen atoms in unit volume of the lower limiting 
mixtures k the same for all inflammable gases. 

Since U x n and L x n L are constant, and njn L is approximately 
constant for homologous series of gases, it follows that the ratio 
of II j L should be nearly constant. The data for the paraffins show 
that this • ratio increases slightly as the series is ascended, and 
remains constant in the ethylene series. 

According to the above data, inflammation is determined by the 
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existence of • certain numerical relations between the number of 
molecules of oxygen and of tlxe inflammable gas, and it would 
seem that the upper and lower limits of inflammability are con¬ 
trolled by the heat liberated in the reaction. EL M. 1). 

Valency Centres. O. Hinsbejrg (J. p\ Ckem 1916, [ii], 94, 
179—192).—-A theoretical paper, in which the conception of differ¬ 
ent centres from which the forces of valency emanate is extended 
from the case of sulphur (A., 1916, i, 725) to account for many 
peculiarities of the oxygen, selenium, tellurium, nitrogen, or 
halogen atom. In general terms it is pointed out that elements 
with only one valency centre in the- atom (for example, carbon) 
give neutral hydrides, but the acid nature of the hydrides and the 
basic nature of the on him compounds increase with the number 
of valency centres. Thus, sulphur and nitrogen, with two centres, 
give feebly acidic hydrides (BUS and NH 3 ) and strongly basic 
oilium compounds; iodine, with three centres, gives a strongly acid 
hydride and very strongly basic diaryliodonium hydroxides. 

j. e. w. 

New Laboratory Apparatus for the Evolution of Gas. 
B. Angeli (Boll, cliim. farm., 1917, 56, 2—3).—A modified Kipp 
apparatus is described, which functions with a small quantity of 
the reacting liquid, uses liquid always of the* same purity, is easily 
dismounted, and has other advantages. Two forms are figured. 

T. H. P. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The Allotropy of Phosphorus. J. W. Terwen (Chem. 
W eekblad , 1917, 14, 180—197).—A review of the progress made 
in the chemistry of phosphorus during the last fifteen years, with 
a summary of the literature. A. J. W. 

Combinations of Arsenious Oxide and Salts. I. and 
II. P. A. H. Schreinemakers and (Mej.) W. C. de Baat (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1917, 14, 141—146, 203—208).—-An application of 
Schreinemakers’s graphic method to systems containing water and 
arsenious oxide with the bromides of lithium, sodium, potassium, 
and ammonium, and lithium chloride, potassium iodide, and the 
chlorides and bromides of calcium, barium, and strontium. 

A. J. W. 

Density of Silicon Tetrafluoride. Albert F. O. Germans 
and Harold 'S. Booth (J. Physical Chem., 1917, 21 , 81—100).— 
The authors have determined the density of silicon tetrafluoride 
which has been subjected to very careful purification. The gas 
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was prepared in a perfectly dry, evacuated apparatus in the usual 
way from calcium fluoride, silica, and sulphuric acid, and was led 
over glass wool to remove free hydrogen fluoride and over a column 
of phosphoric oxide. The gas thus dried was led into a receiver 
cooled by liquid air and solidified. The product was then melted 
and fractionally distilled at normal pressure and atmospheric 
temperature, and after several distillations led into weighed globes 
and weighed. The author points out that fractional sublimation 
under reduced pressure, as employed by Jaquerod and Tourpaian 
(A., 1913, ii, 401, 772), gives a product which is heavier than the 
product obtained in the present work by two parts per thousand. 
This is attributed to the presence of the sesquifluoxide, Si 4 F G , due 
no doubt to the fact that Jaquerod and Tourpaian heated the 
reaction mixture in the preparation of the fluoride, whereas the 
present authors generated the gas without heat. The weighings 
were corrected for: (1) the contraction of the evacuated globes; 
(2) the buoyancy of the air on the weights and globes: (3) for the 
altitude and latitude; and (4) for the compressibility of the tetra- 
ikicride. As the mean of eleven experiments, it is found that the 
weight of the normal litre of silicon tetrafhioride is L aV — 4*68397 
grams, which, since the fifth decimal is somewhat doubtful, may be 
taken as Z v =4*6840. J. E. S. 

The System-Mercury Iodide. A. Shits ( Proc . IT. Akach 
Wetensch , Amsterdam., 1917, 19, 703—708).—Reel mercuric iodide 
is transformed into the yellow modification at 127°. When this is 
heated further, it remains yellow up to about 190°, and then 
assumes a red tint, which deepens until the substance melts to a 
dark red liquid at 255*5°. Observations made with large- crystals 
of yellow mercuric iodide show that the- gradual development of 
the orange colour with rise of temperature is not accompanied by 
any change in the crystalline form. This fact points to the forma¬ 
tion of mixed rhombic crystals containing both the yellow and red 
modifications, the proportion of the latter increasing with rise of 
temperature. It is suggested that there are- two isomeric forms of 
.mercuric iodide (a and 0), and that the red and yellow modifica¬ 
tions are mixed crystals containing the two forms in different pro¬ 
portions. The equilibrium relationships are examined from this 
point of view and represented on a temperature-concentration 
diagram. EL M. D. 

The Luminescence of the Iodide of Millon’s Base. Harry 
R. Wei see {/. Physical Ghem, y 1917, 21, 37—47).—When the sub¬ 
stance obtained by the action of ammonia on an alkaline solution 
of mercuric potassium iodide is heated, it decomposes, with the 
emission of violet light. The products formed are ammonia, 
mercuric iodide, nitrogen, water,, and mercury. Ammonia is 
evolved at 160°, but the decomposition is not rapid below about 
400°.^ The chemi-luminescence is associated with the rapid decom¬ 
position, the reaction being endothermic. 

There are apparently three distinct luminescent effects in which 
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mercury or its compounds are involved. It is suggested that the 
orange luminescence is attributable to the change of the mercurous 
ion into non-ionised mercurous salt, the green luminescence to the 
change of mercurous ion into mercuric ion, and the violet lumines¬ 
cence to the conversion of mercuric ion into the mercury atom. 

II. M. D. 

The Action of Potassium Permanganate on the Metals. 
William Foster ( Che-m . News, 1917, 115, 73). — The reduction of 
potassium permanganate solution by hydrogen in presence of 
platinum black is sometimes shown as a lecture experiment. 
Neutral dilute solutions are reduced by many metals, including 
gold and platinum, even without hydrogen. The solution becomes 
alkaline, showing the formation of potassium hydroxide, and in 
some cases the formation of manganate may he observed. Silver 
reduces quickly, whilst tungsten acts rapidly, hut yields a neutral 
solution. Mercury acts very rapidly, the metal being oxidised 
(compare Giles, Chem . News, 1867, 15, 204; Borax, T., 1911, 99, 
1414). a H. B. 

Atmospheric Corrosion of Commercial Sheet Iron. E. A. 
Richardson and L. T. Richardson (Chem, News , 1917, 115, 
62—65). —Two sets of specimens have been used for the com¬ 
parative tests, one being in the condition as received, and the other 
annealed and then cleaned from scale by pickling in dilute 
sulphuric acid, washing and drying, and rubbing with emery. Ten 
similar specimens of each metal are used for the test, and are 
placed in a rack exposed to the atmosphere, in a place fairly free 
from acid fumes. A specimen is considered to have failed when it 
can be seen to be perforated when the rust is removed by tapping 
with a blunt object, the thickness of the sheets being in all cases 
26 gauge. 

The character of the coating of rust, varies greatly with the com¬ 
position of the steel. Bessemer and open-hearth steels form a loose, 
yellow rust, the other varieties forming a dark red, adherent 
deposit. The adherence is a maximum in the copper steels, which 
form a very dark, line-grained rust. The period of resistance varies 
from about 350 days for mild steel in the given conditions to more 
than 1200 days for iron and steel containing copper, these speci¬ 
mens not having failed at the time of the report. The; proportion 
of copper ranges from 0*181 to 0*268%. Charcoal iron and com¬ 
mercial pure iron resist better than mild steel, and the superior 
resistance of wrought iron is attributed to-its greater purity rather 
than to the presence of slag*. Copper has a greater effect on the 
* resistance of steel than on that of iron, ■ C. -H. D. 

Some Problems of the Oxides of Iron. Robert B. Sosman 
(J. Washington A ead. Sci., 1917, 7, 55—-72).—Ferrous oxide'has 
never been obtained in a. pure state, and from' the analogy of 
iridium, it is- possible that FeO may have a higher'dissociation 
pressure than Fe 8 0 4 , which would explain the frequent presence 
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of metallic iron and the magnetic oxide in the products of oxida¬ 
tion or reduction. The presence of metallic iron in basic rocks in 
Greenland may he due to- ■ the dissociation of a complex ferrous 
silicate in i!iis~ way. Ferrous and ferric oxides form a continuous 

series of solid solutions. 

The magnetic properties of the iron oxides and the geological 
relations of the oxides are also discussed. C. H. D. 

The System 11,0—Bi : 0 — HG1 at 30°. W. Jacobs (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1917, 14, 208—212).—An investigation by the graphic 
method of systems made up of bismuth trioxide and aqueous solu¬ 
tions of hydrochloric acid. A. J. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Oceanic Salt Deposits. J. d ? Ans, with A. Bertsch and 
A. Gessxeh (ZeitscJi. Kali, , 1915, 9, 148—154, 161—168, 177—183, 
193—200, 217—222, 229—236, 245—250, 261—270; from Jahrb. 
Min.. 1916, ii, Ref., 154—156).—Continuing the work of vau’t Hof!, 
the authors have (1) investigated anew the whole of the simple 
ternary and quaternary systems; (2)- determined the isotherms for 
these systems at 0° and 55°, vamfc Hoff s having, been determined 
at 25° and 83°; (3) investigated the range of existence of calcium 
sulphate. The complete investigation of the non-variant points is 
reserved to a later date. Microscopic methods were found to be of 
great assistance in the research. By means of tables and diagrams 
the new results are compared critically with those of earlier 1 
investigations. 

The following systems are dealt with: (1) KC1 — NaCl — HnO; 
(2) NaCl-MgCl*-HoO; (3) KC1 - MgCL - H o 0; (4) NaCUKCl- 
MgCl 2 — BLO; (5) Na 2 S0 4 — NaCl — H 2 0; (Bf K 2 S0 4 - KCl - ld 2 0; 
(7) Na 0 Sd* 4 — KoS0 4 — HoO; (8) the reciprocal salt pair, KLS0 4 -f 
2NaCl "= Na 2 S0 4 + 2KC1; (9) MgSG 4 - MgCL - B./) f (10) 

Na.>S0 4 - MgSOt — HoO; (11) the reciprocal salt pair, Na*SG 4 + 
MgCL, = 2NaCl + MgS0 4 ; (12) K 2 S0 4 -MgS0 i -S>0; (13) the 
reciprocal salt pair, K>S0 4 + MgCL ^ 2K01-f MgS0 4 ; ' (14) 
Xa 2 S0 4 - K 2 B0 4 - MgSG 4 - HoO. 

In a sodium-free system containing the components Eh, Mg, SC 4 , 
CL, and H 2 0 it is found that kainite is not formed below about 
13°, but can only exist in contact with the solution between 13° 
and 85 °. 

In the complete system of the chlorides and sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, and magnesium with water, solubility diagrams at 0° 
and 55°' for, complete saturation with sodium chloride have been 
obtained. The results are represented by means of the projection 
of a solid figure, the three co-ordinates being the quantities of 
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K>, Mg, and SO* per 1000 mols. H,0. The increase of solubility 
with solutions ricli in magnesium chloride is clearly shewn. 

The conditions of formation' of the calcium sulphate salts anhy¬ 
drite, gypsum, glauberite, syngenite, pentacalcimn sulphate, 
Iv 2 S0 4 ,5CaS0 4 ,PI 2 O, and polyhalite were also determined. Experi¬ 
mental difficulties were encountered in the form of hysteresis 
effects, especially in the case of anhydrite. In the space diagrams 
given, the calcium salt fields are well shown for solutions saturated 
with sodium chloride. 

The crystallisation -of sea water at 0°, 25°, 55°, ancl 83° was 
studied, on the supposition that complete equilibrium was attained, 
and the results of these experiments are compared with the natural 
salt deposits. These deposits are considerably poorer in mag¬ 
nesium than would be expected from the experiments, and it is 
probable that magnesium chloride has been dissolved out. Prob¬ 
ably the deposits were first formed at 25—30°, but there must 
subsequently have been a considerable rise of temperature. 

E. H. R. 

Identity of Hamlinite with Goyazite. Walidemar T. 
Schaller (A me?\ J. Sci.y 1917, [iv], 43, 163—164).—A tabulation 
of the characters, so far as determined, of goyazite from Brazil 
(Damour, 1884) and of hamlinite from Maine and Switzerland 
(Hidden and Penfield, 1890) suggests the identity of these minerals; 
or, at least, their essential difference remains to be proved. The 
material is a hydrous phosphate of aluminium and strontium 
crystallising in the rhombohedral system and belonging to the 
alunite-beudantite group of minerals. ~L. J. S. 

Two so-called Halloysites from Georgia and Alabama* 

P. A. vander Meulen (Amer, J. Sci., 1917, [iv], 43, 140—144).— 
Analysis I is of a sedimentary clay, possessing the external charac¬ 
ters of halloysite, and hitherto referred to that species, from Chat¬ 
tooga County, Georgia; and II of similar material front the Fort 
Paine chert formation in northern Alabama. They contain less 
■water and more alumina and have a higher density than halloysite 
(Al 2 0 3J 2Si0 2 ,2H 3 0 + aq.), and they are probably mixtures of 
kaolinifce (Al 2 O s ,2SiO 2j 2H 2 0) and gibbsite (AL0 3 ,3H 2 O) s contain¬ 
ing respectively ”21*32% and 4*83% of gibbsite. Minute, acicular 
crystals of gibbsite were detected on crevices in the Georgia clay. 
The presence of gibbsite in greater amount in I is also suggested b}^ 
the fact that more water is last at 300° than from II, and that 
dilute sulphuric acid extracts more alumina: 



Si0 2 . 

ALA- 

Fe 2 O a . 

MgO. 

FfaA 

h 3 o 

108°. 

HoO 
> 108°. 

Total. 

Sp. gr. 

I. 

35*82 

44* 38 

trace 

trace 

1*18 

1*61 

16*63 

mM 

2*497 

II. 

43*30 

39*94 

trace 

0*21 

0*25 

1*28 

15*04 

100*02 

2*441 

Til. 

43*18 

39*21 

0*15 

trace 

0*08 

3*39 

14*23 

100*24 

2-460 


Analysis III is of a similar clay from Grubb mines, near 
Roanoke, "Virginia. L. J. S. 

VOB. CXTI» if. 9 
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The Sodium Potassium Nephelites. jSL L. Bowen (Amer. 
J. &ci> 3 1917, [ivj, 43, 115—132).—The results are given of an 
experimental investigation of the binary system NaAlSi0 4 — 
,KAlSiQ 4 . The sodium compound occurs in two enantiomorplious 
forms, nephelite and carnegeite, with an inversion point at 1248°. 
The higher temperature form, carnegeite, melts at 1526°. The 
potassium compound also shows two forms: kaliophilite, isomor- 
plious with nephelite, and an orthorhombic form with twinning, like 
that of aragonite. The orthorhombic form is apparently stable at 
temperatures above 1540° and melts at about 1800°. The potass¬ 
ium compound has a eutectic with carnegeite at 1404°. With 
nephelite it forms an unbroken series of solid solutions. It is con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that NaA18i0 4 and KAlSi0 4 are the fundamental 
molecules of natural nephelite. The presence of calcium and of 
excess of silica in the natural mineral is explained by the solid 
solution of the albite (NaAlSi 3 0 8 ) and anortliite (CaAl 2 Si>0 8 ) 
molecules (compare A., 1912, ii, 176, 774). L. J. S. 

An Application of Polydimensional Geometry to Chemieo- 
mineralog'ical Problems. The Composition of Tourmaline. 
H. E. Boeke (Jahrb. Min., 1916, ii, ' 109—148).—For the 
quantitative graphical representation of systems of more than 
four components the author advocates the use of geometrical con¬ 
ceptions in four or more dimensions. The simplex properties of 
four-dimensional space are considered in some detail, and jhe method 
is then applied to a study of the composition of tourmaline. 

The theories which have been advanced to explain the composi¬ 
tion of the tourmalines fall into two groups: (1) those which 
postulate two or three distinct molecules, which, mixed in suitable 
proportions, will form any of the known varieties of tourmaline; 
(2) those which start from one or more fundamental forms in which 
replacement of certain chemical elements or groups in equivalent 
proportions can take place. After a critical examination of old 
analyses and of fifty-four new trustworthy analyses of tourmalines 
the author comes to the following conclusions: The relative 
amounts of silica, and boric acid, show a constant ratio, Si0 2 :B 2 0 3 = 
4 :1. If the mono-, hi-, and ter-valent metals be replaced by hydro¬ 
gen equivalents, the ratio total hydrogen:Si varies between 56:12 
and 72:12, but is generally 20:4. It appears to be very probable 
£tat the general formula H 20 Si 4 B 2 O 21 first suggested by' Penfield 
Foote, is correct; , 

.Fo>^the graphic representation of tourmaline the author distin- 
guishesMwe components: a, H 2 0; b, B, : ,0 (= ITa 2 0 aL i 2 0 EhO); 
t\ EG (A MgO ~f CaO a EeO ~r MnO) ; d, KoO* ( = Al«0 3 4-Fe^O*-}- 

Tl 2 o 3 ); $a + B«o s - " 

From an origin A, representing the constant component (SiO a -f 
BaO s ), four a^|s all at right .angles to one another are drawn, each 
of length = 100,‘Nending. in the points A, B y O y D, representing the 
pure components H 2 0,~R 2 0, EO, and B 2 O s . The five points A to E 
describe a four-dimensional pentahedron, rectangular at E } bounded 
by ■fen edges, ten planes, and five, three-dimensional spaces. The 
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composition of any tourmaline is represented by a point within this 
pentahedron. For the examination of the mutual relationships of 
the four variable components in pairs, six plane projections are 
necessary. It is found that the points representing the composi¬ 
tion of tourmaline in four-dimensional space S± do not belong to 
one three-dimensional space S 3 , nor to a single plane 6b. If the 
formula of Penfield and Foote were strictly correct, all tourmaline 
points should fall within one tetrahedron in S s . It remains to he 
seen whether the departures from the formula H 20 Si 4 B 2 O 21 are to be 
attributed to analytical errors or to the incorrectness of the 
formula. E. H. R. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Graplilor Correcting Volumes of Gases to 0° and 700 mm. 

Marcel Bigotard {Ana. Chini . anal 1917, 22, 21— 23).—The 
graph is constructed from the correction factors given in the follow¬ 
ing table: 



710 mm. 

7 20 mm. 

730 mm. 

740 mm. 

750 mm. 

760 mm. 

770 mm, 

XO 3 .... 

... 0*9013 

0*9138 

0*9266 

0*9393 

0*9519 

0*9647 

0*9775' 

15°,... 

.. 0*8857 

0*8981 

0*9105 

0*9230 

0*9354 

0*9480 

0*9605 

20° .... 

0*8706 

0*8828 

0*8950 

0*9073 

0*9195 

0*9318 

0*9441 

25°.. . 

.. 0*8560 

0*8680 

0*8801 

0*8922 

0*9042 

0*9162 

0*9283 


For example, the volume of a gas measured at 20°/740 aim, is 
multiplied by G‘9073 to obtain its volume at 0°/760 mm. 

W. P. S. 


Urotropine [Hexamethylenetetramine] as a Micro- 
chemical Reagent. R. Yivario and M. Wagenaar (. Phann . 
Weekblad, 1017, 54, 157—161).—A description of crystalline deriv¬ 
atives formed by urotropine with metallic salts, with a summary 
of the literature. A. I. W. 

Lunge's Method for the Rapid Estimation of Sulphur in 
Roasted Ores. J. B. Peregrin (Ann. Chim , anal., 1917, 22, 
26—27).—A quantity of 3*2 grams of the powdered substance is 
mixed with 2 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate and heated 
gently for ten minutes, then for twenty minutes at a dull red heat. 
After cooling, the mixture is treated with water, boiled, the solu¬ 
tion filtered, the insoluble portion washed with boiling water, and 
the fdtrate titrated with N / 1-hydrochloric acid. Two grams of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate are also titrated under similar condi¬ 
tions; the difference in the quantities of hydrochloric acid used for 
the two titrations is divided by 2 to obtain the percentage quantity 
of sulphur in the sample. The results obtained by the method are 
sufficiently trustworthy for practical purposes. W. P. S. 
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Benedict's Method for the Estimation of Total Sulphur 
in Urine* Maurice R. Givens (J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 29 ? 
15 —17. Compare Benedict, A., 1909, ii, 827 ; 1911, ii, 330). —The 
decrepitation which sometimes occurs during the oxidation of the 
sulphur compounds with copper nitrate is avoided if the urine is 
mixed with the Benedict reagent and slowly evaporated to dryness 
over a hot plate. The residue is then directly ignited over a 
Bunsen burner. H. W. B, 

Lungers Method for the Rapid Estimation of Arsenic in 
Sulphuric Acid. J. B. Peregrin (Ann. Chim. anal. , 1917, 22, 
24 —25).—This method was found to be trustworthy; the results 
tend to he slightly too low, but a correcting factor may be found 
and applied in practice. Twenty c.c. of the sulphuric acid are 
diluted to about 50 c.c. and treated for ten minutes with a current 
of sulphur dioxide; the mixture is then heated, and a current of 
carbon dioxide is passed through it until all sulphur dioxide has 
been expelled. After further dilution, the solution is neutralised 
with sodium hydrogen carbonate and titrated with A/20-iodine 
solution. W. P. S. 

A Colloido-chemical Phenomenon as Indicator in Quanti¬ 
tative Analysis. J. F. Sachek (Koll. Zeitsch 1916, 19, 
276—277). —In the estimation of lead by titration with a solution 
of ammonium molybdate, the supernatant liquid is turbid so long 
" as the reaction is incomplete, but this turbidity disappears suddenly 
at the end-point. The turbidity is due to colloidal lead molybdate, 
and the coagulation of 'this serves to indicate the end-point. 

In practice, the solution of lead, acidiiied with acetic acid, is 
heated at 70-—80°, and the progress of the titration is determined 
by removing a drop of the solution and observing its optical con¬ 
dition. The end-point is independent of the quantity of acetic 
acid present, and the method is to be preferred to the older pro¬ 
cedure in which tannin is used as indicator. H. M. I). 

[Estimation of Copper in Blood of Molluscs and 
Crustacea.] Oh, Dhere (J. Physiol Path.-gen 1916, 16, 
985—997).— See this vol., i, 236. 

Estimation of Manganese in High-speed Steels. C. T. 

'Nesbitt (Chew. Jews, 1917, 115, 61-—62).—On account of the 
difficulty of obtaining bromine, methods of analysis which do not 
require the use of bromine are to be preferred for high-speed steels. 
In the basic acetate method, bromine may be replaced by 
ammonium persulphate when that.salt is obtainable in a pure state, 
but with most of the persulphate now supplied the results .are 
always- high. Potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid are-'not 
■satisfactory. Hydrogen peroxide.or sodium peroxide also yields a 
precipitate, which readily redissolves if any large excess of 
ammonium salts is. present. The:zinc oxide and cadmium carbonate 
methods give lower results than the-standard .gravimetric method. 
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Oxidation with bismuthate is to be preferred, and the following 
procedure must be adopted for high-speed steels. 1*1 Grams of steel 
drillings are dissolved in 12 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and evaporated to a syrup with 5 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid. 
After adding exactly 7 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
rinsing down with water, the mixture is heated strongly for fifteen 
minutes, cooled, mixed with 30 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1*2) and 20 c.c. 
of water, boiled, and filtered through pulp. The precipitated 
tungstic oxide is washed, and the filtrate and washings are mixed 
with 15 c.c. of nitric acid to bring up the strength to D 1*2, boiled, 
oxidised with a little bismuthate, and cleared with 10 c.c. of 
sulphurous acid. After boiling off sulphur dioxide, the liquid is 
cooled, oxidised with 0*2 gram of bismuthate, shaken for two or 
three minutes, and filtered through asbestos. The residue is washed 
with 3% nitric acid, and titrated with ferrous sulphate and 
potassium permanganate. There is. a transient pink coloration 
shortly before the true end-point. The heating to strong fuming 
with sulphuric acid and addition of sulphurous acid are necessary 
to remove chromium. Solution in hydrochloric acid and subse¬ 
quent addition of sulphuric acid is much more rapid than direct 
solution in sulphuric acid. C. H. D. 

Estimation of Tungsten and Silicon in Tungsten' Steel. 
C. F. VAN Duin (Chem. Weehblad , 1917, 14, 169—173).—The 
author finds that Ziegler’s method for the estimation of tungsten 
in tungsten steel is untrustworthy, and that Zinberg's method gives 
inaccurate results for tungsten and too high results for silicon. 

A. J. W. 

Analysis of Babbit Metal and Alloys of Tin, Antimony, 
Lead, and Copper. E. W. Hagmaier (Met, & Chem. Eng,, 1917, 
16, 84—85; from I. Soc. Chem . Incl 1917, 36, 221).—The follow¬ 
ing process is recommended: Antimony <—1 Gram of filings is 
heated with water (10 c.c.) and sulphuric acid (25 c.c.) until no 
black particles remain. The cooled solution is diluted with water 
(100 c.c.) and hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.), boiled for ten minutes 
to expel sulphurous fumes, and titrated with potassium perman¬ 
ganate after being cooled and further diluted with water (100 c.c.). 
Tin. —The sample (0*5 gram) is dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
(with potassium chlorate if necessary), and the tin estimated by 
titration with A/10-icdine solution after reduction with soft iron 
and hydrochloric acid. Lead.— Solution is effected by dilute nitric 
acid in the presence of a large excess of tartaric acid. Sulphuric 
acid is then added, and the solution boiled sufficiently to expel all 
nitrous fumes, but without charring the tartaric acid; the lead 
sulphate is subsequently collected, dissolved in ammonium.■ acetate 
solution, and the lead reprecipitated and weighed as chromate. 
Copper .—Solution is effected as in the preceding case, and the 
filtrate from the lead sulphate is further acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and heated with pure' aluminium. ' The' precipitated 
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copper-is collected and redissolved in dilute nitric acid for deter¬ 
mination by the electrolytic or iodide method. H. W. 

Biochemical Reactions for Distinguishing between the 
Three Isomeric Dihydroxybenzenes: Catechol? Quixiol, and. 
Resorcinol. Jules Wolff (Compt. rend. Soc . Biol, 1916 ; from J. 
Pharm. Chirn. y 1917, [vii], 15, 94).—An intense blue coloration is 
obtained when 2 c.c. of a 0'1% catechol solution are treated with 
2 drops of a glycerol extract of Russula delica (or other fungus 
rich in laccase), 5 drops of 3% potassium iodide solution contain¬ 
ing 2% of soluble starch, and 3 drops of 5% acetic acid. The reac¬ 
tion is not given by quinol, but in this case a blue coloration 
develops gradually when A/I-sulphuric acid is used in place of the 
acetic acid. Resorcinol does not give a coloration either in the 
presence of acetic acid or of sulphuric acid. W. P. S. 

A Mew Reaction for the Water-soluble, Active Glucoside 
from Digitalis Leaves. F. Wratschko (. Zeitsch . ally . Osterr 
Apoth-Ytr.' 1916, 54, 283; from Chem . Zentr ., 1916, ii, 849),—A 
few c.c. of orcinol-hydrochloric acid reagent (0*2 gram of orcinol, 
100 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 4 drops of ferric chloride, 
solution) are heated to boiling, a few drops of the liquid under 
investigation are added, and the mixture is shaken. A green to 
blue colour develops, or, at greater concentration, a dark pre¬ 
cipitate is formed. The solution is treated with an equal volume 
of water and shaken with amyl alcohol, whereby the latter is 
coloured green to dark blue; in the course of a few hours, this 
colour changes to a more stable lilac to carmine-red tint. The 
intensity of the colour is dependent on the digoside content of the 
liquid under investigation. The reaction is- very sensitive. In the 
rare case in which the presence of free pentoses is considered 
possible, a preliminary extraction of the active glucoside with 
chloroform is necessary; the chloroform is removed, the- residue 
dissolved in alcohol, and the solution tested as described. Strop })- 
an th us tincture and the aqueous and chloroform extracts of 
Strophanthns seeds also show this reaction. H, W. 

Detection of Hydrocyanic Acid. George W. Anderson 
(J. Soc. Chem. lnd. y 1917, 36, 195—196).—The sensitiveness of 
various methods for the detection of hydrocyanic . acid has been 
investigated. For this' purpose, .solutions of potassium cyanide 
(98*5%) were prepared ranging in. strength from O'00001% to 0*1%, 
and therefore containing 0*00000393 to 0*0393 gram of cyanogen 
in 100 c.c. For each test, 10 c.c. of solution were employed, and 
all the reagents were examined and found to be pure. 

Detection of hydrocyanic acid as silver cyanide. —A precipitate 
. of silver cyanide is formed when, silver nitrate is added to a solu¬ 
tion of hydrocyanic acid or an.alkali cyanide in presence of nitric 
acid when the dilution does not exceel 0*00039 gram of cyanogen 
per 10 c.c. In more dilute solution an opalescence is produced. 
The limit of sensitiveness is reached in a 0*0001% solution. Super- 
saturation of the solution with ammonia before addition of silver 
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nitrate and nitric acid does not lead to better results. Excess of 
acid Must be avoided, but excess of silver nitrate is necessary. 
Detection as Prussian-blue. —The reaction was found to fail at 
concentrations lower than 0*001%; at this concentration, the colora¬ 
tion only appeared after half to one hour. This result is due to 
incomplete conversion of cyanide into ferrocyanide, since the 
presence of the latter can be detected at dilutions corresponding 
with 0*000024 gram of cyanogen. Detection as thiocyanate. —The ‘ 
tests were carried out according to the directions of Link and 
Mockel, and showed that when 0'00039 gram of cyanogen (0*01%) 
or more is present in 10 e.c., a deep red colour appeared, which 
became lighter with increasing dilution, finally showing a faint 
orange tint. The limit of sensitiveness is reached with a 0*0001% 
solution (0*0000039 gram of cyanogen per 10 c.e.). Detection by 
means of picric acid.—A series of tests showed the sensitiveness 
of this reaction to be limited, and, moreover, the same coloration 
may be* produced by iin purities in the acid or alkali or by reducing 
substances (sugar, sulphur dioxide, etc.). Detection by means of 
(fimiecd. —This test, known as the Schonbein-Pagenstecher reac¬ 
tion, is the most sensitive for the detection of hydrocyanic acid. 
Adopting the modification suggested by Maisel, the author has 
been able to detect as little as 0*00000039 gram of cyanogen in 
10 cm. (0*00001% potassium cyanide). The reaction, however, is 
easily -disturbed by the presence of alien substances, such as 
ammonia or cigar smoke. 

The author draws the conclusion that, although the Schon- 
beiii'Pagenstecher method is the most sensitive, it can only be 
used as a preliminary test in conjunction with use of the other 
reactions, for example, the Prussian-blue or silver cyanide test, of 
which the latter is often preferred in forensic chemistry. This 
test, however, generally requires a double distillation of the original 
solution under examination in order to obtain a distillate free from 
chlorine. The Prussian-blue test wull suffice for ordinary purposes, 
whilst the thiocyanate reaction may he useful in special cases. 
The picric acid reaction cannot be recommended. H. W. 

Estimation, of Hydrocyanic Acid in Sorghum vulgar e. 
J, J\ Will am an (J. Biol. Chem ., 1917, 29, 25—36). —See this voL, 
i, 245. 

Estimation of Unsapomfiable Matter in Oils and Fats. 
J. Dayidsohn (Ghemische Umschau Fett. Harz-Ind 1916, 23, 
130—131; from Chem . Zentr 1916, ii, 1076).—Five grams of fat 
are saponified with Nj 2-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (50 c.c.), 
and the solution is evaporated nearly to dryness. The residue is 
dissolved in water and twice extracted with ether. The, ethereal 
solution is distilled and evaporated to dryness after addition of a 
little alcohol. The residue is weighed, warmed with water (50 c.c.), 
and' titrated with N /10-acid in the presence of methyl-orange. , The 
.weight'of soap'thus found is deducted from that of the extract. 

H. W. 
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Method for Accurately Estimating Arginine in Proteins. 
B. C. P. Jansen (Chern. Weekblctd , 1917, 14. 125—129).—Arginine 
can be estimated quantitatively in proteins by the action of 
arginase and urease on the hydrolysed product after elimination of 
the ammonia. The arginase decomposes the arginine, with forma¬ 
tion of an equimolecular proportion of urea, which is converted 
by the urease into ammonium carbonate. A. J. W. 

Factors Involving the Accuracy of Creatinine Estima¬ 
tions in Human Blood. Alexander 0. Gettler [with Ruth 
Oppenheimer] (J. Biol. Chern., 1917, 20, 47—56. Compare Folin 
and Daisy, this vol., ii, 159).—The authors point out that oxalates 
have a strong bleaching action on the picramic acid colour, and 
therefore onl} T the requisite amount of oxalate should be used to 
prevent the coagulation of the sample of blood. The colour pro¬ 
duced by picric acid and creatinine in the presence of alkali is 
only due in part to the creatinine, and it is therefore inaccurate to 
reckon the total colour produced as due to this substance. The 
authors give a table, from which the actual amount of creatinine 
can be determined from any intensity of colour produced under 
standard conditions.' 

The amount of creatinine in normal blood ranges from OT to 
0*4 mg. in 100 c.c. The values of 1 to 2 nig. in 100 c.c. given by 
Folin and Denis (A., 1914, i, 764) are much too high. H, W. B, 

Tests for certain Narcotic and Anaesthetic Drugs. 

E. H. ITankin (Indian J. Med. Research) 1916, 4, 237—255).— 
Colour reactions of a large number of alkaloids, narcotic, substances, 
etc., are recorded, and more particularly those given by cycloform, 
jS-eucaine, orthoform, nirvahine, ansesthesine, novocaine, liolccaine, 
acoine, stovaine, and alypine. Nitric acid gives a yellow coloration 
with cycloform, reddish-brown with holocaine, and brownish-black 
with acoine. Alypine, cocaine, tropacocaine, and a-eucaine yield 
red crystals when their solutions are mixed with alum solution and 
the mixtures added to potassium permanganate crystals on a micro¬ 
scope slide; jS-eucaine and stovaine form red, oily drops with this 
reagent.. Most of the substances give a white precipitate when 
treated with Fehling's solution. 'Reactions with sulphuric acid and 
potassium iodate, sulphuric acid and hexamethylenetetramine, and 
with bromine' are also described. . W. P. S. 
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' The Refractive Power and the Specific Refraction of 
Dispersoids. George Wiegner (.Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 20, 

7—19).-—A theoretical discussion of the various formulas which 
have been suggested as affording a measure of the refractive power 
of a liquid. The ref inactivity B of the disperse phase, in colloidal 
solutions of arsenious sulphide, ferric hydroxide, tannin, and silicic 
acid is calculated from the refractive indices and densities of solu¬ 
tions of variable concentration on the assumption that B = n — l/d 
or = n 1 — 1 / (n 2 q- 2 )d, and that the mixture rule is applicable to the 
refractivity of the colloidal system. The ordinary mixture formula 
involving B is transformed so as to express the refractive index and 
specific volume of the colloidal system in terms of the corresponding 
quantities for the disperse phase and the dispersive medium. 

H. M. D. 

TJi© Periodic System of the Elements and Spectrum. 
Analysis, Viktor Kutter (PhysikaL Zeitsch 1917, 18, 16 — 17). 
—The metallic elements may be roughly divided into four groups 
according to the facility with which their spectra may be obtained. 
The elements of the first group give a satisfactory spectrum in the 
Bunsen flame. In the case of elements belonging to the second 
group the flame spectrum is only feebly developed, but spark dis¬ 
charge* gives a good spectrum. The elements of the third and fourth 
groups give no spectrum in the Bunsen flame, but are distinguished 
by the fact that elements in the third group yield a spectrum with 
ordinary spark discharge, whilst those in the fourth group require 
condensed spark discharge. 

The grouping of the elements on this basis gives some indication 
of their relative volatilities, and attention is directed to the circum¬ 
stance that this volatility appears to be a periodic function of 
the atomic weight. H. M. D. 

The Arc Spectrum of Samarium, Josef Maria Eder 
(Sitzungsber. K, Akad. Wiss. Wien, II., A., 125; from Ohem. 
Zentr 1917, i, 55. Compare this voL, ii, 1).—The variations in 
the wave-length tables of samarium when different specimens are 
used make it appear doubtful if the substance remains uniform 
after fractional separation from europium. Re-examination of 
1046 lines of the arc spectrum shows samarium to be a spectro¬ 
scopically well-characterised element which may contain small 
amounts of a possibly new, unknown element. Samarium itself is 
probably the neighbouring element to europium in the periodic 
system. With small dispersion the samarium spectrum appears 
to consist of strong lines which, at greater dispersion, are found 
to be resolved into very many lines of similar brightness. EL W. 
VOL. cxn. ii* , 10 
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Solvent Effect and Beer’s Law. Alfred Walter Stewart 
and Robert 'Wright (T., 1917, 111, 183—187).—Previous observa¬ 
tions on the absorption spectra of aqueous and ethyl-alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of iodine (A., 1911, ii, 1043) have shown that Beer's law does 
not represent the variation of the absorption with the concentration 
in either of these solvents. In aqueous solution the absorption 
increases with the concentration, whereas the converse holds for 
alcoholic solutions. 

Further experiments with iodine in other solvents show that 
the absorption increases with concentration in chloroform and 
carbon tetrachloride, but decreases with increasing concentration 
in ethyl ether and methyl acetate. Light petroleum resembles the 
oxygenated solvents, but its influence is only slight. It is suggested 
that the presence of oxygen in the solvent is mainly responsible 
for the observed differences. H. M. D. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Nitric Acid Vapour* Konr, 
Schaefer [with St. Beichsel) (Zeitsch. anorg . Ghem 1916, 98, 
70 —76. Compare this voh, ii, 61).—On account of the rapid 
decomposition of nitric acid vapour by light, it is necessary to 
maintain a stream of the vapour through the absorption tube 
during the photographing of the spectrum. The absorption tube is 
electrically heated at 130°, the constant boiling acid being used. 
There is no absorption band, the curve being very similar to that 
given by a liquid 98*7% acid. The NO s group in the vapour is 
therefore in a similar state to that in the alkyl nitrates and in the 
concentrated acid. C. H. D. 

Optical Investigation of Mixtures of Nitric and Sulphuric 
Acids* Konr. Schaefer [with H. NiggemannJ (Zeitsch. anorg , 
Ghem., 1916, 98, 77—85. Compare this vol., ii, 61).—Pure 95% 
sulphuric acid is optically transparent, but the addition of sulphur 
trioxide to bring up the strength to 100% causes absorption. The 
trioxide is rendered optically clear by redistillation. The two acids 
are mixed in a modified Beckmann apparatus, but the heat deve¬ 
loped is liable to cause decomposition of the nitric acid, so- that it is 
better to add finely powdered potassium nitrate to the sulphuric 
acid. The absorption limit of 0*2i\ T -nitric acid is displaced towards 
the ultra-violet even by 20% sulphuric acid, the absorption curve 
neing flattened at the same time, and this effect increases with 
increasing concentration of sulphuric acid. The acid is considered 
to act as a dehydrating agent, displacing the equilibrium, between 
the two modifications of the N0 3 group. C. H, D. 

, Researches on the Absorption Spectra of Metal Ammines. 
II. (A.) Absorption Spectra and Electrolytic Conductivity 
of Aqueous Solutions of Co-ordination Polymeric Nitro- 
ammine-cobalt Complexes. (B.) Absorption Spectra of 
Aqueous Solutions of Polynuclear Ammine-cobalt Com¬ 
plexes. Yuj? Shibata [with JL Matsuno] ( J. Coll Set. Tokyo , 
1916, 37, 1—31).—(A.) In a previous paper (A,, 1916, ii, 277), the 
absorption spectra of complex cobaltammines have been studied, 
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the complex anions or cations being combined with the ordinary 
inorganic and simple cations or anions. The investigation has now 
been extended to the case of salts where both the anions and 
cations are complex, the salts investigated being the following 
co-ordination polymerides of the general formula 

«[Co(NH s ) 3 (N0 2 ) 3 ] : [N0 2 -Co(NH 3 ) 5 ][(N0 2 ) 4 Co(NH 3 ) 2 ] 2j 


'(l)No, 


L(2)N0 S 


*Co(NH,) 4 


[(N0 2 ) 4 Co(NH 8 ) 2 J, 




[N0 2 -Co(NH 3 ) 5 ] 3 | 
[Co(0NO) e ], 


|!no; c °( nh ^ 


Co(ONO) 6 ]« 


[(N0 2 ) 4 Co(NH 8 )J, 


(I )NO, 

(6)NO; 


2 Co(NH s ) 4 


[Co(OhTO), 


The absorption spectra were examined in solutions varying in con¬ 
centration from 1/100 to 1/10,000 equivalent. All the solutions 
were stable, and the absorption conformed to Beer’s law. 

The absorption spectra show that the above six salts can be 
divided into two classes, the first class comprising the first three 
salts and the second class the last three salts. The salts in the 
first class all show a characteristic absorption band (in the strict 
sense of the word it is not a band, since there is no maximum 
point of absorption) at a frequency of 2200, and two other absorp¬ 
tion bands at frequencies of 3000 and 4000. The second band, 
frequency 3000, is common to all the nitro-ammine-eobalt com¬ 
plexes. The salts in the second class have two or three absorption 
bands, the first being at a frequency of 2100, the second at 3000, 
and the third, which exists in the case of 

(6)N0 2 Co ( N H 3) 4 ] 3 [Co(ON°M 

only, at a frequency of 4000. In general, it may be said that the 
absorption spectra of the above six polymerides containing complex 
anions and cations are additive, except in the case of the character¬ 
istic band peculiar to the first three. Investigation of the electro¬ 
lytic conductivity of these salts showed, by comparison with the 
conductivities of complex salts with either the anion or cation of 
a simple character, that it was normal in every case. The 
characteristic absorption band is explained, in the light of Stark's 
theories, by the presence of a “ loosened ” valency electron in the 
first three salts. 

(Ik) The absorption spectra of the following polynuclear com¬ 
plexes have been studied: 

[co{ggco(NH 3 ) 4 } s ]c] 1( , [(NH s ) 4 CogJJco(NH a ) 4 'je] 4 , 


[<NH S X 


Co^Co ( NH ; 


J.j 


CI 4 ,4H 2 0, 


(NH s ) 4 Co^Co(NH 8 ) 4 ' 


h 2 o 


(N0 s ) 3 , 


i(NH 8 ) 4 CoNH 2 Co(NH s ) 4 
Cl 


01. 
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Tlie dilutions varied from i\ r /100 to N j 10,000 p except with the 
fourth salt, where they varied from iY/400 to 77/4000. Satis¬ 
factory results could not be obtained from the pure aqueous solu¬ 
tions, owing to gradual hydrolysis with the separation of cobalt 
hydroxide. The acid solutions, acidified with the corresponding 
mineral acid, were stable and conformed to Beer's law. 

Each of the salts gave, in acid solution, practically the same 
absorption spectra, showing two absorption bands at frequencies 
of approximately 2000 and 3400—3500 respectively. This is 
ascribed to the fact that the cobalt complexes in the above salts, 
if one neglects the bridged linkings, are the same. The bridged 
linkings are very weak, as shown by the ready hydrolysis of the 
salts, and have no effect on the absorption of light. T. S. P. 

Absorption of the Ultra-violet Hays by some CMoro- 
derivaiives of Ethane, Ethylene, and Acetylene. G. Massol 
and A. Faucon ( Gompt . rend., 1917, 164, 308—310).—An 
examination of the ultra-violet absorption spectra of hexachloro- 
elhane, tetrachlorce thylene, s~tetr&chloroethane, and acetylene in 
alcoholic solution. Hexachloro ethane and s-tetrachloroethane 
have practically the same transparency for the ultra-violet rays. 
Tetrachloroethylene is much less transparent than these, and this 
is attributed to the fact that it is an unsaturated compound. 
None of these compounds shows the broad band characteristic of 
. chlorine, the absorption being,, in all cases, unilateral. Neither of 
the unsaturated compounds tetrachloroethylene or acetylene gives 
any special band. The limits of transmission of the ultra-violet 
rays by alcoholic solutions of the above compounds, of varying 
thickness, are tabulated. W. 6. 

Spectrochemistry of Bensene Derivatives and Cinnamic 
Esters. K. vox Auwers (Amialen, 1917, 413, 253—309).—See 
this vgL, i, '266. 

The Rotatory Power of Liquid Crystals. Paul Gaubert 
(Gompt. rend., 1917, 164, 405—406. Compare Vorlander and 
Huth, A., 1911, ii, 165).—The author has used a new method for 
the measurement of the rotatory power of liquid crystals. by super¬ 
imposing on such a preparation a substance having a rotatory 
power, and determining in monochromatic light the displacement 
of the arms of the black cross obtained with Nicol prisms. The 
rotatory power, which is at first low, increases as the wave-length 
of , the reflected colour increases. For each kind of rays, the sub¬ 
stance is at' first Isevorotatory and then dextrorotatory. In some 
cases this change, in sense of the rotation, occurs just at the moment 
when the preparation reflects.’the rays. At this phase, one of the 
two circular rays is .absorbed, and there is, consequently,' no rota¬ 
tory power for the colour considered, but when the’ tint passes 
: ; towards, the red, the rotatory power reappears in the'inverse-sense 
' and goes on increasing. W. G. 
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The Action of Penetrating Radium Rays on Colloids. II. 
Albert Fernau and Wolfgang Pauli (Kolloid Zeitsch., 1917, 20, 
20—33. Compare A., 1915, ii, 722).—In the further investigation 
of 5 the action of penetrating radiation on inorganic colloids, experi¬ 
ments have been made with colloidal solutions of ceric hydroxide 
prepared by dialysis of a solution of ceric ammonium nitrate. 

These colloidal solutions change in a marked manner with time, 
the ageing being accompanied by a diminution in viscosity, a 
gradual loss of the faculty to gelatinise, and by a diminution in- 
the sensitiveness towards electrolytes. The change is irreversible, 
and is accelerated by rise of temperature. It is supposed that the 
ageing is due to the gradual dehydration of the sol particles. 

The 1 ageing of ceric hydroxide sols is very largely modified under 
the influence of j8- or y-rays from radium. The first effect consists 
in an accelerated rate of diminution of the viscosity, but this effect 
is succeeded by a second, in which the viscosity of the sol increases 
to a value very large in comparison with that of the freshly 
dialysed sol. The progress of the second stage is not dependent on 
the continued exposure of the sol to the action of the active rays, 
for if the exposure is made intermittent, it is found that the course 
of the viscosity-time curve is quite unchanged. A further curious 
effect is observed when the source of the radiation is removed 
before the end of the first stag© in the ageing process. In these 
circumstances, the second stage in the ageing process sets in, and 
the viscosity of the sol increases very considerably, attains a 
maximum value, and subsequently decreases almost as rapidly as 
it increased before the attainment of the maximum. The jelly 
obtained when the radiation is allowed to act sufficiently long 
appears to he perfectly stable. 

Similar changes in the viscosity are produced by the addition 
of electrolytes, although the effects are readily distinguishable. 
On the addition of a quantity of an electrolyte, which is not 
sufficient to produce coagulation, there is an immediate drop in 
the viscosity of the sol, and this is then succeeded by a gradual 
increase in the viscosity, the final result being a solid jelly. If 
th& quantity of added electrolyte is smaller, the initial diminution 
in the viscosity is followed by an increase to a maximum, and 
thereafter the viscosity sinks slowly. The viscosity-time curve is 
thus very similar to that which represents the changes occurring 
after the ceric hydroxide sol has been exposed for a short time 
to the action of j3- or y-rays. There is, however, a marked differ- 
ence between the two, in that the rising and falling branches on 
opposite sides of the maximum are much steeper in the case where 
the sol has been under the influence of the radiation. A further 
•difference is found in the fact that the jelly produced by the action 
of electrolytes is unstable. It gradually becomes turbid,' contracts, 
and sets free water. 

Electrometric measurements of the chlorine ion concentration 
in sols to which sodium chloride has been added show,that chlorine 
ions disappear'at once when the electrolyte is added to the sol, 
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but that no- further change occurs during the second stage of the 
ageing process. 

Although, in a general way, the ageing of sols is supposed to be 
■due to the gradual' formation of larger colloidal particles by a 
process of aggregation, it is probable that the effects described by 
the authors are connected with changes in the degree of hydration. 
It is probable that ceric hydroxide and other metallic hydroxide 
sols are highly hydrated, and in this way differ from hydrophobic 
colloids, such as the metallic and the sulphide sols. Under the 
influence of electrolytes or jB- or y-rays, the electrical charge of 
the colloidal particles is neutralised, and this is accompanied by a 
diminution in the degree of hydration, and results in a lowering 
of the viscosity, gradual when the sol is subjected to 0- or y-rays 
and immediate when an electrolyte is added. The increase in 
viscosity in the second stage of the ageing process is then due to 
the aggregation of the electrically neutral particles, a process 
which takes place with a velocity comparable with that of crystal¬ 
lisation and similar processes. 

The attainment of a maximum viscosity and the subsequent fall 
which is observed when the added electrolyte is very small in 
quantity or the time of exposure to the rays is comparatively 
brief is more difficult to explain, and the suggestion is put forward 
that this peptonisation is due to the action of electrically charged 
colloid particles which are enclosed by the jelly resulting from the 
aggregation of the electrically neutral particles. In support of 
this view, it has been found that ceric hydroxide jelly may be 
readily peptonised by the addition of the corresponding sol. 

H. M. D. 

Some Particular Cases of Current-potential Lines* II. 

A. BL W. Aten (. Proc . K. A had. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1917, 19, 
768—-778).—-The considerations put forward in the previous paper 
(this voL, ii, 163) are applied to the electrolysis of solutions con¬ 
taining halogen ions with a silver anode. The' most favourable 
conditions for the separation of halogen in the form of silver 
haloid at the anode with a minimum loss of silver by anodic dis¬ 
solution are shown to be deducible from the theory put forward, 
and these conditions are for the most part those which have been 
found most' satisfactory according, to the. empirical experiments 
which have been made by various observers. The fact that the 
accuracy with which the halogens ' can be estimated by this 
method increases with increase in the atomic weight of the halogen 
is due to the diminishing value of the ionic solubility product of 
the corresponding silver haloids.' 

The conditions favourable to the formation of insoluble metallic 
compounds by the anodic dissolution of the metal are also derived 
; and found to agree with those indicated by practice. 

The author’s views . are also applied to ■ the electrolysis of solu¬ 
tions' of complex salts, the alkali silver . cyanide solution being 
specially, considered, and it is shown that the conditions, under 
which silver cyanide is' deposited on the anode, thereby increasing' 
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the resistance and reducing the current, may be deduced from the 
theory. To avoid this in practice, the current density must not 
exceed a certain value, which, of course, depends to some extent 
on the concentration of the solution. 33. M. D. 

The Surface Electric Double-layer of Solid and Liquid 
Bodies. J. Frenkel (Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 33^ 297—322).—A 
theoretical paper in which the origin of the electrical double-layer 
at the surface of solids and liquids is discussed. 

It is assumed that the atoms consist of positive nuclei with 
electrons rotating about them, and by considering the surface layer 
it is shown that this atomic model necessarily gives rise to an 
electric double-layer, with the negative electrification external to 
the positive in the case of all metallic substances. 

The phenomena associated with the existence of this double¬ 
layer are examined, and it is shown that the ’intrinsic potentials 
of all metals are positive and of the same order of magnitude as 
the corresponding ionising potentials. The intrinsic potentials 
tend to increase with the valency of the metals. In the case of 
insulators, the intrinsic potential may be positive or negative, such 
substances being distinguished from conductors by the absence of 
free electrons. Contact electromotive forces, whether of metals 
or dielectrics, are shown to be due to differences in the intrinsic 
potentials. 

The electric double-layer is supposed to afford an explanation 
of the phenomena of surface tension. On the assumption that the 
surface tension depends exclusively on the energy of the electric 
double-layer and not at all on cohesive forces, the author calcu¬ 
lates the atomic radii and the intrinsic potentials for a number 
of metals. The values thus obtained vary from two to six volts 
and correspond more or less with the ordinary electrochemical 
series. In the case of the atomic radii, the values are approxim¬ 
ately equal to those corresponding, on Bohr’s theory, with 
stationary orbits of the second order. 

The theory affords an explanation of the relatively low surface 
tension of non-conductors compared with that of the metals, and 
also of the state of stress which is usually defined in terms of the 
internal pressure. H. M. D. 

The Effect of Rust on the Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 
James Aston (Trans. Amer. Electro chern. Soc 1916, 29, 

449—464). —Measurements of the current in cells containing tap 
water through which air is bubbled show the influence of rust in 
accelerating the further rusting of iron and steel. Wet rust is 
anodic to bare iron, whilst dry rust is cathodic.,. The current 
densities are comparable with those given by the couples iron- 
carbon or iron—copper. When both electrodes are ■ coated .with' 
rust of similar character, there are always sufficient differences to 
cause a flow of current. Wet ferric hydroxide has a high ■ resist¬ 
ance. The anodic effect produced by wet rust is also caused by 
other colloidal' hydroxides, gelatin, gum, parchment, " and filter 
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paper, the action being probably one of preventing access of 
oxygen. Ferroxyl tests confirm the results of current measure¬ 
ments. Dry rust behaves like fresh wet rust if immersed for a 
sufficient time in water. C. H. D. 

The Theoretical Existence of a Second Critical Point. 
Maurice PsuAhomme (/. CJmn. phys., 1916, 14, 445—448).— 
Analysis of the van der Waals’s equation leads the author to the 
conclusion that a second critical point is theoretically possible. The 
characteristics of this point are subjected to analysis. EL M. D. 

Determination of Melting]Points at Low Temperatures. 
Alfred Stock (Ber., 1917, 50, 156—158).-—Two forms of a device 
are described by means of which the difficulty of determining a 
melting point with a non-transparent hath is overcome. It is 
therefore equally serviceable for low and high temperatures. It 
consists essentially of a thin-walled tube about 6 mm. wide and a 
glass rod about 2 mm. thick, elongated to- act as a pointer. By 
suitable means a ring of the solid substance is deposited on the wall 
of the tube a short distance from the sealed end and the glass rod 
is rested on it. The melting point is taken when the upper end of 
the pointer is observed to sink. J. C. W. 

The Tension of Saturated Vapour at Low Temperatures 
and the Chemical Constant. E. Amts (Compt rend,, 1-917, 164 p 
477—480. Compare ibid., 1917, 164, 343).—A mathematical 
paper, in which the author deduces for the value of the chemical 
constant A ~ (Kej where m is the ratio Cjc of the two 

specific heats of perfect gases. W. G. 

Computation and Measurement of the Complex Molecules 
of Certain Vapours according to the New Condensation 
Theory. L. Axdrex (An?i. Physik , 1917, [iv], 52, 1—71).—The 
condensation of water, ethyl alcohol, and benzene vapour in admix¬ 
ture with air, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen has been examined by 
experiments with a modified Wilson expansion apparatus. The 
observations are interpreted in accordance* with Lenard’s theory 
(Siizn ngsber. Heidelberg A had., 1914, 29). 

According to older experiments, the condensation may give rise 
to a comparatively small number of droplets or to the formation of 
fog, and these phenomena require different degrees of expansion 
which are, however, characteristic for a particular vapour-gas mix- 
time. The author’s experiments, on. the other band, lead to the 
conclusion that the two types of condensation cannot be differen¬ 
tiated by any definite expansion values and that there is no evi¬ 
dence of any real discontinuity. It would therefore seem that the 
various types of condensation nuclei are not of uniform size, but 
■that there is a more or. less continuous variation in the dimensions 
of the nuclei in each particular group. 

It has been further found that the largest condensation nuclei 
are'' the ions ! formed under the influence of terrestrial radiation. 
The number of these nuclei depends on' the nature of the' vapour 
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and of tli© admixed g as. According- to the experiments with air, 
the number of such charged nuclei in 1 c.c. is about 900. 

In addition to the above, the experiments show the existence of a 
relatively very small number of uncharged nuclei of large size 
which begin to be effective when the degree of superseturation is 
five. It is probable that these nuclei are the result of chemical 
changes brought about by the highly penetrating terrestrial radia¬ 
tion. By far the greater number of the uncharged nuclei are of 
smaller dimensions. Bor the most part they consist of polymerised 
molecules of the vapour, which contain two or three simple mole¬ 
cules. The number of such polymerised molecules is calculated to 
be T9 x lQ“* n % for water., 2*5 x 10- n % for ethyl alcohol, and 
O’8 x 10 -11 % for benzene. These correspond respectively with 
110,000, 340,000, and 190,000 nuclei per c.c. 

The nature and number of the uncharged nuclei thus depend on 
the chemical nature of the vapour, but are not appreciably affected 
by the admixed permanent gas. 

When the vapour-gas mixtures are submitted to J3- or y-rays 
from a radium preparation, uncharged nuclei of greater dimensions 
are produced than those normally present. The number and size 
of these increase with the intensity of the radiation. 

The experimental observations are said to be in complete agree¬ 
ment with Lenard’s views of the nature of the condensation process. 
In particular, the results support the view that there is a certain 
degree of supersataxation for every vapour which will bring all the 
nuclei into action as condensation centres. H. M. D. 

Steam Distillation. F. J. Tromp (J. Soc. Chem. Ind 1917, 
36, 276).—The author has had occasion to distil considerable quan¬ 
tities of aniline in steam, and finds that veij rapid and efficient 
condensation of the distillates is secured when the tube from the 
distillation vessel is led into a tank of water which can be cooled by 
a suitable cooling coil. The distillate is syphoned off periodically. 
Once the air has been completely expelled from the distillation 
vessel and connexions, there appears to be practically no limit to* 
the rate at which steam can be passed, and condensation is complete 
as long as the liquor in the tank is below its boiling point. 

Heats of Vaporisation and Maximum Vapour Pressures, 
A. Leduc (Compt. rend 1917, 164, 494— 497). —The author has 
calculated the values of the latent heat of vaporisation, L, from 
the Clapeyron-Thomson formula, L — TjJ(u! — u)dFjdT, in the case 
of ether and benzene. Taking the values of Itamsay and Young 
(compare Phil. Tram 1887, 178) for the maximum pressure of 
ether between 0° and 60°, the values calculated for L do not agree 
with the experimental values according to Winkelmann (compare 
A., 1880, 692). There is a better agreement in the case of benzene 
at 80°. W. G. 

Atomic Volumes of Oxygen and the Halogens at the 
Critical Point. Gervaise Le Bas (Cham, News, 1917, 115, 
146—147).—A comparison of the atomic volumes of free and com- 

10 * . 
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billed oxygen at tlie critical temperatures of the various substances 
concerned shows that the volume is three times that of hydrogen 
with the exception of alcoholic oxygen, the atomic volume of which 
is twice that of hydrogen. The relative volume of the halogens 
compared with hydrogen are at the critical temperatures: fluorine, 
2*8; chlorine, 6*6; bromine, 7*7; iodine, 10*4. EL M. X). 

Internal Friction of Chlorinated' Aliphatic Hydrocarbons* 
W» Herz ( Zeitsch . Elektrochem 1913, 23, 24).—The author has 
calculated from the specific viscosity measurements previously pub¬ 
lished (Herz and Bathinann, A., 1913, ii, 835) the absolute viscosi¬ 
ties ('O.&.S .) and the specific volumes. The following values are 
obtained: m-dichloroethylene, 25°, p~ 0*003901; tfmns-dickloro- 
ethylene, 25°, p = 0*004553; 50°, p — 0*003690; trichloroethylene, 
25°, /> = 6*605490, ^ = 0*6878; 50°, p = 0*004466, ^ = 0*7078; 75°, 
p = 0*003709, v — 0*7288; tetracliloroethylene, 25°, p = 0*008391, 
-y = 0*6219; 50°, /> = Q*008567, *> = 0*6380; 75°, /> = G*G05335, *; = 
0*6551 ; fcetrachloroeth ane, 25°, ^ — 0*01614, ^==0*6297; 50°, p = 
0*01118, v = 0*6450; 75°, p = 0*008185, v — 0*6611; pentachloro- 
ethane, 25°, p = 0*02171, ^ = 0*5984; 50°, /> = Q*01482, *; = 0*6117; 
75°, p = 0*0X060, *>=0*6255. From these values the Batschinsky 
function between fluidity and specific volume can be confirmed. 

J. F. S. 

A Method for the Determination of Dissociation Pressures 
of Sulphides and its Application to Covellite (CuS) and 
Pyrites (FeS_ 2 ). E. T. Allen and Robert H. Lombard (Armr, J. 
ScL, 1917, fiv], 43, 175—195).—The method described depends on 
the balancing of the dissociation pressure, of the sulphide against 
the vapour pressure of sulphur at a known temperature. In the 
application of this method, the sulphide and sulphur are contained 
in bulbs at opposite ends of an evacuated combustion or quartz 
tube. This tube is heated by a pair of coaxial cylindrical furnaces 
which are attached to carriages, so that the two furnaces may be 
easily slipped over the experimental tube and brought tightly end 
to end when an experiment is to be made. The bulb containing the 
sulphide is heated in the one furnace at a measured temperature, 
and by trial the temperature is ascertained at which the vapour 
pressure of the free sulphur in the other bulb is equal to the disso¬ 
ciation pressure of the sulphide. To facilitate the carrying out of 
this determination, the heating of the sulphide furnace is arranged • 
so that the temperature throughout is as uniform as possible, whilst 
the sulphur furnace is heated in such a way that the temperature 
rises continuously from the outside to the inside end. By moving 
the carriages it is thus possible to make a series of observations 
with the sulphur bulb at various temperatures. The gain or loss of 
sulphur by the sulphide may be determined by the appearance, by 
analysis, or by making use of some physical property. 
b method has been applied in the measurement of the disso¬ 
ciation pressures of covellite and pyrites over a range of 1. mm; to' 
506 mm. The dissociation pressure of' covellite was. thus found to 
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increase from 1*5 mm. at 400° to 510 mm. at 490° and that of 
pyrites from 0'75 mm. at 575° to 518 mm. at 680°. An advantage' 
of the method is that the equilibrium may be approached from 
above and below, and the observer is consequently not likely to 
be deceived by false equilibrium phenomena. It has the disadvan¬ 
tage of requiring a considerable time, and cannot be used when the 
dissociation pressure is much greater than atmospheric. 

The method may be applied to compounds other than sulphides 
provided that there is only one volatile dissociation product which 
does not attack glass or quartz and condenses at accessible tempera¬ 
tures. It also affords a convenient means for synthesising disso¬ 
ciating compounds. \ H. M. D. 

Diameter (of Molecules) and Solubility* W. Herz ( Zeitsch . 
Elektrochem 1913, 23, 23—24).—Making use of the previously 
calculated molecular diameters of organic liquids (Herz, A., 1915, 
ii, 682), the author now examines the connexion between this 
quantity and the solubility of these liquids in water. It is shown 
that generally the solubility is greater the smaller the diameter. 
Thus at 18°, 100 grams of solution contain 25 grams of methyl 
acetate (diameter = 0*94 x 1G“ 8 ), 5 grams of methyl propionate 
(diameter = 1*04 x 10~ 8 ), and 1*7 grams of methyl butyrate 
(diameter = 1*16 x 10 -8 ). The same is found with, isomeric sub¬ 
stances, which, although possessing equal molecular weights, yet 
have different molecular diameters; for example, propionic acid 
is completely miscible with water, whilst methyl acetate dissolves to 
the extent of 25 grams in 100 grams of the saturated solution. 
The diameters are: propionic acid, 0*63xl0 _s ; methyl acetate, 
0*94 x 10 -8 . This relationship is, however, not absolute*, and can 
be entirely altered by specific chemical properties. J. F. S. 

Mon-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XII. F. A. H. 

Schreinemakers (Proc. E. A had. Wetensch. A msterdam , 1916, 
19, 816—824. Compare this vol., ii, 132, 169).—A further 
discussion of the possible number of types of pressure- 
temperature diagrams, in which it is shown that although three 
types may be, in general, distinguished,- the number is increased 
to four provided that two indifferent phases occur in the invariant 
point. Similarly, quaternary systems are generally characterised 
by four possible types of pressure-temperature diagrams, but in' 
case there are two indifferent phases in the invariant point, the 
number of such types increases to twelve. The types, in question 
are symbolically represented and divided into three groups. 

H. M. D. 

Four-component Systems. H. E, Boeke ( Zeitsch . anorg. 
Ghent., 1916, 98, 203—222).—A general theoretical paper on the 
process of crystallisation in four-component systems, based on the 
tetrahedral representation of such systems, with special reference 
to the case of magmas. C. H. D. 

10*—2 
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Studies of the Carbonates. IL Hydrolysis of Sodium 
Carbonate and Sodium. Hydrogen Carbonate and the 
Ionisation Constants of Carbonic Acid. Clarence Arthur 
Sbyler and Percy Vivian Lloyd (T., 1917, 111, 138—158).— 
The uncertainty attaching to previous determinations of the con¬ 
stant characteristic of the second stage in the ionisation of carbonic 
acid is probably due, for the most part, to errors involved in the 
assumptions made with respect to the degree of ionisation of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and sodium carbonate. The difficul¬ 
ties incidental to the determination are discussed, and a new 
method is described which avoids the assumptions which have been 
made in earlier attempts to obtain the value of this constant. 

If k 2 and k% are the first and second ionisation constants of 
carbonic acid, k w the “ constant ” for water, a and j3 the degrees 
of ionisation of sodium hydrogen carbonate and sodium, carbonate 
respectively, h c the apparent value of the ratio 
CLvuhcos/ Cha 2 co 3 . [ H g C0 3 ], 

and kd the apparent value of C$ aHCo 3 • [OH']/CNa 2 co 3 > then 
& c =&£j8/& 3 a 2 and h = k w fi / h z a. From experiments with dilute 
solutions of sodium carbonate (-{-hydrogen carbonate) in equil¬ 
ibrium with atmospheric carbon dioxide, in which the carbonate 
and hydrogen carbonate concentrations w T ere determined by titra¬ 
tion., and the hydrogen ion concentration by hydrolysis of ethyl 
acetate, k e and kd have been determined. Since ft 2 and are 
known, the value of a may be got from the two previous equations 
by eliminating & 3 , when a = kjz a / k w k c . It is thus found that the 
degree of ionisation of sodium hydrogen carbonate is very nearly 
the same as that of sodium acetate. 

The value of k c increases with the dilution, and its maximum 
value is taken to represent k 2 jk 3 , from which $ may be calculated 
by means of the equation B=7c c a 2 /k 2 jk 3 . The value of j3 may be 
represented by the empirical formula 1*104 — 0*320 log c, where 
c is the sodium concentration in milligram equivalents per litre. 
There is evidence to support the view that j3 refers to ionisation 
in two stages rather than to ionisation represented by Nac,CO^= 
2Na # + CO s '. 

The experimental data lead to & s ~4'91 x 10“ 11 for the second 
ionisation constant of carbonic acid at 25°, when the value for the 
first ionisation constant is taken as = x 1G” 7 (Kendall, A., 
1916, ii, 512) and & w =0'82 x 10~ 14 . - H. M, D. 

Kinetic Theory of Reaction Velocity. A. March (.Physikal 
Zeitsch.y 1917, 18, 53—59).—A theoretical paper in which the 
author discusses the kinetics of the dissociation of a compound gas. 
It is assumed that dissociation occurs when the energy exceeds a 
certain critical value. If k is the velocity coefficient, then the 
influence of temperature on the velocity may be represented by 
the equation ^log h/dT~A + B/T + dlog dE/(dt/dT), in which 
■ dE .represents the average value of the deviations of the energy 
during the interval of time dT from the mean energy content 
characteristic of the temperature T, and A and B are constants. 
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If dEjdt is constant* tins formula becomes identical with that put 
forward by Kooy. The theory aiso^ leads to the conclusion that 
there is a certain critical temperature above which a chemical 
compound is incapable of existence. This temperature can be 
calculated from the heat of formation of the compound. 

H. M. D. 

The Landolt Reaction. J. Eggert ( Zeitsch . Elekirochem 1917, 
23, 8—19).—The author has evolved a theory to explain the time 
reaction occurring between iodates and sulphites in acid solution. 
This theory shows the connexion between the time of the reaction 
and the concentration of the reacting substances. In its chief 
points, the theory is confirmed experimentally, it is shown that 
the time of reaction is independent of the concentration of the 
sulphite ion, inversely proportional to the square of the iodate 
ion, and inversely proportional to the square of the concentration 
of the hydrogen ion. This last relationship only holds over a 
fixed range of concentrations. The time of the reaction is 
dependent only on two independent constants, k t and k 2 , which 
are characteristic of the two main reactions, 3H 2 S0 a -j-HI0 3 = 
3H 2 80 4 + HI (& 2 ), 5HI -f- HIO a = 3I 2 -r 3H 2 0 (k % ), and can be 
experimentally determined. The time of reaction (T) can be 
calculated with satisfactory approximation by the formula 
T = 1 / (& 2 — . log e Jc 2 j The inexactitudes of the theory axe 
theoretically discussed. The influence of potassium iodide is to 
accelerate the reaction, and this can also be quantitatively calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the present theory. A number of experi¬ 
ments are described which show the influence of the concentration 
of the sulphite ion, iodate ion, and hydrogen ion on the rate of 
the reaction; a further series of experiments on the influence of 
the iodide ion is also described. The author regards the Landolt 
reaction as a case of autocatalysis. J. F. S. 

Fundamental Atomic Weights. Alois Bilecki ( Zeitsch . 
a no r(?. Chem. 9 1918, 98, 86—96).—It has been shown, by the 
author that many atomic weights are multiples of the number 0'3L 
Oxygen, however, does not fall into this arrangement, but it is 
now shown that if instead of the ratio 16: 0*31 = 51*612 the 
approximate ratio 16:52 or 4:13 be taken, new regularities are 
found. This ratio has the value 03076923, and may he called n. 
Taking the atomic weights of silver and bromine as 108 = 351w 
and 80 = 260^ respectively, the deviations axe well within the limits 
of the experimental error. Reducing this to the international 
value for silver, 107*88, bromine becomes 79*9111, n then becoming 
% -0*307350427. The following: ratios are then obtained: 
Ag = 351%, Br = 260%, 01 = 1151%, 1=413%. Many elements 
with even valency are derived from n , and many with odd valency 
from %. The atomic weights of cobalt and nickel and of thorium 
and ionium differ by In. ■ ' " C, H. D. 
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Tli© Latest Revisions ol the International Table of Atomic 
Weights. Ph. A. Guye (J. Ghitn . pkys., 1916, 14, 449 — 461).— 
A criticism of the annual reports issued by the International Com¬ 
mittee on Atomic Weights. Apart from the fact that the changes 
recommended by the Committee do not appear to be warranted in 
many cases by the actual facts, it is claimed that the recommenda¬ 
tions are not based on the application of any obvious general 
principles. ' The author puts forward a number of considerations 
which might with advantage be taken into account in the issue of 
future annual tables. When changes are recommended, the 
reasons should be clearly stated, and the relevant experimental 
data included in the report. Unless special circumstances require 
that the atomic weight of an element should be altered, it would 
be better for various reasons to revise the table every ten years 
instead of annually. H. M. D. 

Isaac of Holland and Jan Isaac of Holland, W. P. 
Jorissen (i Ohem . Weekhlad , 1917, 14, 304—310).—An account of 
the 1 work of two Dutch alchemists. A. J. W. 

A Simple Apparatus for the Washing of Gases, Harold 
Heath Gray (T., 1917, 111 , 179—183).—The extraction of hydro¬ 
carbon or other vapours from mixtures in which the vapours are 
associated with permanent gases is usually effected by washing 
the gas by means of some liquid in which the vapour is readily 
soluble. The usual forms of “ liquid ” washers have the common 
drawback of interposing considerable resistance to the passage of 
the gas, but this difficulty is avoided by the use of a “ vapour ” 
washer, in which the gas to be washed is passed through a mass 
of condensing vapour of the solvent. 

Th© washer described consists of a water-jacketed tube fitting 
tightly into the neck of a flask containing the heated solvent. 
The gas to be washed enters the flask through a narrower tube 
passing down inside the water-jacketed tube, which has an outlet 
for the washed gas at its upper end. The gas, heavily charged 
with vapour of the solvent, passes from the flask into the annular 
space' between the inner tube and the water-cooled tube, where 
the vapour of the solvent is condensed and the substance to be 
estimated is thereby removed. The efficiency of th© process is 
mainly due to the ideally intimate contact between the gas and 
the washing medium, but another important factor is that the 
solvent is continually present in large excess and in pure condition. 

Th© apparatus has been employed for the extraction of toluene 
from coal-gas, in which case benzene may be employed as the 
" vapour ” washing solvent. . H. M. D. 

A rf RemovaMe y Universal Condenser* Vigreux (Bull Soc . 
chim 1917, [iv], 21, 46—48).—A description of a simple form 
of reflux condenser which can be used with different flasks without 
the use of a cork for fitting it. Its efficacy is claimed to be high. 

__ ___ W. G. 
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The Ignition Point of Detonating Gas. Alexander 
Mitscherlich (Zeitsch. anorg . Ghem 1916, 08* 145—166).—Dry 
detonating gas, prepared electrolytically, is passed through a tube 
heated by means of a large, gas-heated copper tube, the temperature 
being measured by quartz-mercury thermometers reading up to 
650°. When highly diluted with inert gas, no noise of explosion 
is perceptible, but the ignition point may be fixed by the appear¬ 
ance of a flash in a darkened room, even when the action is insuffi¬ 
cient to cause any perceptible movement of the mercury in the 
manometer. 

The ignition temperature is higher, the lower the velocity of the 
gas in passing through the tube, when the latter is low. At higher 
velocities, the temperature is independent of the velocity. The 
formation of water takes place below the ignition point, to an 
extent which varies with the condition and previous treatment of 
the glass tube. Silica tubes bring about a still greater formation 
of water below the ignition temperature, whilst very little is formed 
in tubes of glazed, and especially unglazed, porcelain which has 
been previously heated for a long time at 700°. CL H. D. 

Electrolytic Formation of Perchlorate. CL W. Bennett 
and E. L. Mack (Trans. Amer. Electrochem . Soc.. 1916, 29, 
323—346).—The formation of perchlorate at the anode is the 
result of direct oxidation by active oxygen. Sodium chlorate is 
largely oxidised to perchlorate by means of sodium persulphate, the 
yield being increased by the presence of a silver salt or by remov¬ 
ing sulphate as formed by means of barium oxide. Ozone oxidises 
a small, but distinct, proportion of chlorate to perchlorate-. Acid 
solutions of permanganates are without effect. Hydrogen peroxide 
forms hydrochloric, but not perchloric, acid. This action is prob¬ 
ably due to the liberation of a little chlorine from the chloric acid, 
■which then reacts with the hydrogen peroxide. Oxygen activated 
by ultra-violet light has the same effect as ozone. C. H. B. 

General Considerations Relative to the Physico-chemical 
Revision of the Atomic Weight of Bromine on the Basis 
of the Normal Density of Gaseous Hydrogen Bromide. 
Ph. A. G-uye (/. Ghim. phys., 1916, 14, 361—388).—-The chemical 
methods which have been employed in previous determinations of 
the atomic weight of bromine are subjected to a critical analysis 
in which it is shown that further observations are, required before, 
it is possible to assign to bromine an atomic weight value which is 
of the requisite order of accuracy. The, advantages of the density 
method as Applied' to hydrogen bromide are indicated,' and by way , 
of introduction to a series of investigations in which the density' 
of hydrogen bromide has been determined'with the greatest possible 
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accuracy, the author gives an outline of improvements which have 
been effected in connexion with the experimental determination of 
gas densities and of the methods which may be most advantageously 
used in the reduction of the measurements of the density at pres¬ 
sures of 1, f, and ^ atmosphere so as to obtain the ideal density 
which would be observed if the gas conformed absolutely to the 
requirements of the simple gas laws. H, M. I). 

Revision of the Atomic Weight oi Bromine* Determina¬ 
tion of the Normal Density of Gaseous Hydrogen Bromide. 
Enrique Moles ( J. Ohim , phys.j 1916, 14, 389—444).—The density 
of hydrogen bromide has been determined at 0° and at pressures 
of 1, §, and \ atmosphere, and from the data the molecular weight 
of hydrogen bromide and the atomic weight of bromine have been 
deduced. 

The hydrogen bromide was prepared by four different methods: 
(1) hydrolysis of phosphorus tribromide, (2) action of bromine on 
hydrogen sulphide, (3) action of bromine on naphthalene, (4) action 
of bromine on paraffin. It was purified by chemical treatment and 
by liquefaction and fractional distillation, the efficacy of which 
process was increased by causing the gas to- bubble through a por¬ 
tion of the liquefied substance between successive distillations. 

Thirty-three determinations of the density at 0° and 760 mm, 
gave a mean value of 3* $4442 grains for the weight of a litre of gas. 
The mean of eleven determinations at 506*67 mm. gave 2*42204. 
grams per litre, and the mean of seventeen determinations at 
253*332 mm. gave 1*20737 grams per litre. When reduced to 760 mm. 
these became respectively 3*63314 and 3*62190 grams. From these 
numbers the coefficient of compressibility is calculated, and the 
value of A in the expression 1 + \ = (pv) 0 /pv is thus found to be 
0*00931. This number is employed in the calculation of the mole¬ 
cular weight of hydrogen bromide in terms of that of oxygen, for 
which A = 0*00097 and the weight of a litre at 760 mm. and 0° is 
taken as 1*42905. The molecular weight is thus given by M = 32 x 
3*64442 x 1*00097/1-42905 x 1*00931 = 80*9333. By taking H= 
1*0076, tills gives for the atomic weight of bromine Br = 79*926. 

This value is somewhat greater than that given by the chemical 
methods used at Harvard: Br= 79*916 for Ag=107*880 or Br= 
79*909 for Ag = 107*871, 

The ratio of the atomic weights of chlorine and bromine .given 
by density measurements is 0*44367, which is identical with the 
value given by the Harvard determinations and by the measure¬ 
ments of Goldbaum and of Noyes and Weber. H. M. D. 

The Revision oi the Atomic Weight oi Bromine. Density 
of Hydrogen Bromide Gas under Reduced Pressure.' ’ 0. K 
Reiman (Compt. rend., 1917, 164, 180—181. Compare this voL, 
ii, 137).—Numerous determinations were mad© of the weight of a 
litre of hydrogen bromide at 506*67 mm. and 253*33 mm." From 
these results the values of s» normal litre of the gas were calculated, 
the values for the two series being 3*6330 grams and 3*6218 grams' 
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respectively. The variation from. Avogadro's law between 0 and 
1 atmos. is then calculated as being 1 -f \ — 1’00927. From these 
results and those previously obtained (loc. cit.), the value for the 
atomic weight of bromine is deduced as 79*924, which is in close 
agreement with that obtained by Moles (A., 1916, ii, 314, 526 ; 
preceding abstract). W. G. 

The Normal Density of Hydrogen Bromide Gas. W. J. 
Murray (Corrupt . rend., 1917, 184, 182 — 183). — -The hydrogen 
bromide was prepared by the action of water on anhydrous alumin¬ 
ium bromide, carefully purified by fractional distillation. The mean 
of sixteen determinations gave the weight of a normal litre of 
hydrogen bromide as 3*6440 ±0*0005 grams, which is in close agree¬ 
ment with the values obtained by Moles (A., 1916, ii, 314, 526) and 
Reiman (this vol., ii, 137; preceding abstract). W. G. 

. A New Method of Determining the Atomic Weight of 
Iodine. Marcel Guichard (Ann, Chun 1916, [ix], 6, 279—318; 
1917, [ix], 7, 5—49).—A full account of work already published 
(compare A., 1914, ii, 723). W. G. 

The Action of Ozone on Inorganic Iodine Compounds. 
E. BL Riesenfeld and F. Bencker (Zeitsch. anorg . Ckem 1916, 
08, 167—201).—Harries (A., 1912, i, 407) has assumed the presence 
of a new modification of oxygen, 0 4 , in ozone. The oxidising power 
of ozone towards iodine compounds has hitherto been examined only 
in acid, neutral, and alkaline solutions of potassium iodide. The 
reactions with iodine, iodates, and periodates have not been investi¬ 
gated. Ozone reacts with solutions of potassium iodide instantane¬ 
ously, even below 0°, but the final equilibrium in the solution 
between K*, OH 7 , F, I0 7 , IO/, and I0 4 7 is only attained after 
some days. The higher the concentration of the ozone in the oxygen 
used, the greater is the influence of the hydroxyl ions. In acid 
solutions the ordinary reaction is accompanied by on© in which 
3 atoms of oxygen from a molecule of ozone take part, the ' oxida¬ 
tion number 7 being independent of the ozone concentration, but 
increasing with the acid concentration and with falling tempera¬ 
ture, the highest value actually obtained being 2’7. The higher 
reaction may be an addition of ozone to iodine ions, forming iodate, 
or a formation of hydrogen peroxide. In either case the product, 
at once reacts with the excess of iodide, and free iodine is the final 
product. The value 1 is not much altered by the addition of salts. 

Ozone is without action on neutral and acid solutions of potass¬ 
ium iodate, but in alkaline solution oxidation to periodate takes 
place. Ozone is without action on periodate. There is no evidence 
for the existence of a modification of oxygen containing more than 
three atoms, the differences observed by Harries between the results 
of gravimetric and volumetric estimations being due to the action 
of hydroxyl ions. G. H. D. 

The Preparation of Fluorine from Hydrogen Fluoride 
or other Fluorides by Chemical Means, Otto Ruff (Zeitsch. 
anorg. Ohem.,, 1916, 98, 27—37).—The only chemical method for the 
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preparation of fluorine is that of Brainier (T., 1894, 65, 393) by 
heating the double salt, 3KF,HF,PbF 4 (compare following ab¬ 
stract). This result lias not been confirmed, the products of decom¬ 
position by heat being lead difluoride and platinum tetrafluoride 
when a platinum vessel is used. Liquid or gaseous silicon tetra- 
fiuoride is practically without action on the double salt, a small 
quantity of gas acting on potassium iodide-starch paper being 
obtained at 250°, but without altering the composition of the- salt. 
A larger quantity is obtained by the use of antimony pentafluoride. 
Sulphur and iodine form sulphur fluoride and iodine pentafluoride 
respectively. 

[With Wilhelm Plato.] — Triammonhim hydrogen plumb o- 
f uoride , 3NH 4 F,HF,PbF 4 , is prepared by dissolving lead tetra¬ 
acetate in concentrated hydrofluoric acid and adding ammonium 
hydrogen fluoride, filtering, and evaporating. The salt may be 
heated at 190° under atmospheric pressure or even under 10 mm. 
pressure without change, but in a good vacuum decomposition takes 
place at 100°, nitrogen being evolved. 

[With Georg Winterfeld.] —It has not been found possible to 
prepare lead tetrafluoride by the action of sulphuric acid on 
BraunePs double salt, or by the action of hydrofluoric acid under 
various conditions on lead tetra-acetate. C. H. B. 

The Preparation of Fluorine from Tripotassium Hydrogen 
Plnmbofluoride by Chemical Means. Bohuslav Brauner 
( Zeitschanorg, Ghent ,, 1916, 98, 38—46. Compare preceding ab¬ 
stract).—The differences between the results obtained by the author 
in 1894 and those of Buff are not explained. The earlier lead pre¬ 
paration contained manganese, which may have acted as a catalyst, 
or the gas evolved by heating may not have been fluorine. It is, 
however, shown that silicon does not inflame spontaneously in dry 
hydrogen fluoride. C. H. B. 

New Determination of the Atomic Weight of Tellurium,, 
Arthur Stabler and Bruno Tesch ( Zeitsch . anorg . Ghent, , 1916, 
98, 1—26).—Tellurium is best purified by fractional distillation, 
which removes nearly all impurities except antimony. Conversion 
into chloride and distillation of the. product removes many impuri¬ 
ties, including antimony. For the investigation, tellurium is first 
distilled twice in a vacuum, converted into the tetrachloride, and 
fractionally distilled in a stream of chlorine, the, latter operation 
being repeated five times. The tetrachloride is dissolved in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, diluted, and precipitated by sulphur 
dioxide, the precipitating vessel being enclosed in an autoclave 
under 18—20 atmospheres pressure to ensure complete reaction. 
The amorphous product is dried, fused, and fractionally distilled 
in a good vacuum, electrolytic hydrogen being used to fill the appa- 
ratus. The temperature being- near to the softening point of Jena 
glass, the final distillation is performed in a silica tube. The tellur¬ 
ium obtained in this way, from, three different sources, in all cases 
proves to be spectroscopically free from impurities.. 

Tellurium is converted into the dioxide by dissolving in nitric 
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acid and heating in a stream of dry air, the basic nitrate then being 
decomposed by heat. The nitric acid which distils over is collected 
and evaporated, and yields a further small quantity of tellurium 
dioxide. The value* obtained for the atomic weight (0 = 16) is 
127*513±0'Q03. C. H. D. 

Tellurium PercMorat©. Fr. Fighter and Max Schmid 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Cham., 1916, 98, 141—144).—Iodine perchlorate 
having been previously obtained (A., 1915, ii, 253), the attempt has 
now been made to prepare tellurium perchlorate. Tellurium dioxide 
dissolves readily in warm concentrated perchloric acid to a clear 
solution, which deposits glistening, hexagonal leaflets on cooling. 
These are drained, wa-shed with anhydrous alcohol out of contact 
with air, and dried in a stream of dry air. For analysis, the salt 
is decomposed by means of warm sodium acetate solution, the 
tellurium dioxide collected in an alundum crucible and dried, 
and perchlorate estimated in the filtrate by precipitation with 
nitron. The analysis is also controlled by reduction to tellurium 
by means of hydrazine* hydrate. 

Tellurium perchlorate has the composition 2Te0 2 ,HC10 4 , corre¬ 
sponding with the known basic nitrate, 2Te0 2 ,HN0 3 . It may be 
heated to constant weight at 300° without decomposition. 

C. EL D. 

% 

Phospham. F. W, Bafert and Alfred Uhl {Zeitsch. landw. 
Versuchs-Wesen, Osterr,, 1916, 19, 389-—392; from Ohem. Zentr 
1917, i, 162).—The authors have endeavoured to determine whether 
oxides of nitrogen are* actually formed during the oxidation of phos- 
pham, and, if so, to what extent the formation -occurs. The crude 
material, prepared according to the directions of Liebig and Wohler,^ 
was used, since the complete purification of phospham has not yet 
been effected. For the experiments, weighed portions of the finely- 
powdered material were mixed in a porcelain boat with the requi¬ 
site oxidising agent and heated in a glass or porcelain tube. The 
escaping gases were bubbled through standard potassium hydroxide . 
solution. Of the oxidising agents employed (Ba0 2 , PbCr0 4 , Pb0 2 , 
Mn0 3 , KMn0 4 , Cu0 3 etc.), silver oxide was found to give the most 
uniform results and also to act at a comparatively low temperature.. 
In the-s© circumstances, exactly one-half of the nitrogen contained 
in phospham is eliminated m the form of nitrogen compounds, 
whilst the other half is evolved in the elementary condition. This 
is probably accounted for by the difference in the mode of linking 
of the nitrogen atoms in the phospham molecule, NiPINBL Phos¬ 
pham is not greatly changed in the soil, and cannot' serve as a 
source of nitrogen or phosphorus for plants. H. W. 

Compounds of Ars anions Oxide and Salts. III. F. A. H. 

Schreinemajkers and (Mej) W. C. be Baat ( Ghem . Weekblad , 1917, 
14, 244—248. Compare this vol., ii, 173).-—An investigation of the 
behaviour "of arsenious- oxide with haloids of the alkali and alkaline- 
earth metals.- The chlorides of lithium, sodium,' calcium., and stron- 
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tiiini, and the bromides of calcium and strontium, do not form 
compounds. The chlorides of potassium, ammonium, and barium, 
the bromides of lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, and 
barium, and potassium iodide yield derivatives of varying composi¬ 
tion. " A. X W. 

Boric Anhydride and its Hydrates, James Eckersley Myers 
(T., 1917, Ill, 172—179).—The relations between boric anhydride, 
metaboric acid, and orthoboric acid have been examined. 

When a' potassium iodide-iodate* solution is added to a solution 
of orthoboric acid, iodine is liberated after one or two minutes. 
When solutions of boric anhydride and metaboric acid are similarly 
treated, iodine is liberated much more slowly, and in some cases it 
was found that two or three hours were required to produce the 
same effect as that obtained with orthoboric acid. Some specimens 
of metaboric acid react more quickly than others, and it is suggested 
that this may be due to a difference in the molecular complexity. 

Further information relative to the hydration of boric anhydride 
was obtained by observations on the rate of increase in weight of 
the substance when exposed in a thin layer to an atmosphere 
saturated with water-vapour at a constant temperature. The 
results obtained show that the hydration takes place in two stages, 
the formation of metaboric acid in the first stage taking place much 
more quickly *fchan that of orthoboric acid in the second. Other 
experiments by the same method with metaboric acid show that the 
progress of the hydration may be satisfactorily represented by the 
equation for a unimolecular change. 

A study of the dehydration of orthoboric acid at about 100° has 
afforded evidence that metaboric acid is produced at a rate consis¬ 
tent with the equation for a unimolecular change. At higher tem¬ 
peratures the dehydration seems to result in the formation of mole¬ 
cular complexes of metaboric acid. H. M. X). 

Nomenclature of Silicon Compounds, Alfred Stock (Ber., 
1917, 50, 169—170. Compare A., 1916, ii, 319).—Perhaps the 
greatest confusion in the nomenclature of silicon compounds, is. to 
be found in the case of substances containing the -Si-O-Si- system. 
It is, proposed to call the parent hydrogen compounds of this type 
“ siloxanes,” and to specify the number of silicon and oxygen atoms 
in such terms as “ disiloxane,” “ disildioxane,” etc. For example, 
(SiCl 3 ) 2 0 would be the formula of “ hexachlorodisiloxane,” and the 
compound, 

SiPh/O 'SiPlv O o SiPh 2 * O *SiPh 2 

would be “ octaphenyltetrasiltetroxane.” It is not proposed to 
modify the accepted terminology in the case of polysilicates and 
polysilicic acids. J. C. W. 

Silicon Chemistry and Carbon Chemistry. Alfred Stock 
(Ber., 1917, 50, 171—182).-—From the fact that about five hundred 
compounds of silicon are now known, exclusive of the silicic acids 
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and silicates, the question can be discussed whether the earlier 
chemists were justified in believing that it only required time and 
opportunity to develop a silicon chemistry analogous to- that of 
carbon, or whether Moissan was right in denying such a close 
analogy. The material is now reviewed in an interesting manner 
under the headings of the following linkings: Si-H, Si-C, Si-Hah, 
Si-N, Si-Si, Si—Si, Si-O, and Si-O-Si, and the well-known differ¬ 
ences between carbon and silicon in such combinations are empha¬ 
sised. 

Perhaps the chief reason why it has been possible to extend 
carbon chemistry so enormously is the fact that the affinity of 
carbon is about equally strong for positive and negative non-metallic 
elements, (for example, H, O, S*, 1ST, Cl, or C). Although the maxi¬ 
mum valency of silicon is also four with regard to both hydrogen 
and oxygen, yet there is an enormous difference between the posi¬ 
tive and negative affinities. The affinity for oxygen is so predomin¬ 
ant that practically all other silicon linkings are broken down by 
the action of cold water. 

A further difference between carbon and silicon which would 
account for many of the divergences in the two series is that the 
four valencies are symmetrically distributed in carbon, but not in 
silicon (compare Barlow and Pope, T., 1908, 93, 1554). J. C. W. 

Tb© Reactivity of Silica with the Oxides of Calcium , 
Rariumy and Magnesium in the Solid State. J. Arvxd 
Hedvall (Zeitsch. anorg . Ghem. y 1916, 98, 57.—69).—The reactions 
between these oxides have been investigated by means of heating 
and cooling curves. Lime and precipitated silica react at 1011°, 
but the reaction comes to a standstill owing to the formation of a 
layer of metasilicate. A more vigorous reaction begins shortly 
above 1400°, owing to the eutectic temperature of the lime-silica 
system being reached. The reactivity of other varieties of silica 
diminishes in the order: silica glass, cristobalite, quartz. Calcium 
carbonate is acted on to a small extent by precipitated silica at or 
below 900°, possibly owing to the presence of a larger proportion 
of small particles, but the lime formed at the dissociation tempera¬ 
ture is not specially reactive. Precipitated silica reacts with barium 
oxide at 900°, whilst no arrest has been observed on the heating 
curve of a mixture of silica and magnesia. C. H. D. 

Carbon Oxystilphide^ COS. Alfred Stock and Ernst Kuss 
(Ber.,, 1917, 50, 159—164).—Carbon oxysulphide may be obtained 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on commercial ammonium thio- 
carbamate, according to the equation NH 4 *CO*S*NH 2 + 2HC1 = 
COS + 2NH 4 CL In order to purify it, it is bubbled through 88% 
sodium hydroxide to absorb carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, 
dried by means of calcium chloride and phosphoric oxide, then con¬ 
densed by means of liquid air, and finally fractionated. 

The pure gas is odourless and does not at once give a precipitate 
with barium hydroxide or copper sulphate solution. It is slowly 
decomposed by water, but in the dry state it is permanent even 
in sunlight. 
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It lias D~ 87 ° 1*24, in. p. -138*2° (CO* -56*4° CS* = 112*1°), 
b. p. — 50*2°/7GO mm. (C0 2 , -78°; CS 2 , 46°). One part, of water 
dissolves 0*54 vol. at 20°, 1 part of alcohol dissolves 8 vols. at 22°, 
and 1 part of toluene 15 vols. at 22°. 

It is slowly and regularly absorbed by 38% sodium hydroxide 
(about 2% per minute), much more readily by an 8% solution (88% 
per minute), or by a 28% solution of potassium hydroxide (8% per 
minute). It is therefor© quite possible to estimate* readily absorb¬ 
able gases in the carbon oxysulphide by using 33% sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, and allowing for the loss of the latter gas during the time 
of the absorption. J. C. W. 

Sodium Arsenites. F. A. H. Schreinkmakers and *(Meo) 
W. C. be Baat (< Ohem. Weehblad, 1917, 14, 262—267, 288—290). 
.-An application of Schreinemakers's graphic method to the equili¬ 
bria in the system water-arsenious oxide-sodium hydroxide at 25°. 

A, J. W. 

Water Content of Crystalline Sodium Tetraborate. J. 
Hoffmann (Chem. hid., 1916, 39, 411—412; from (Them. Zen.tr 
1,917, i, 304).—Estimation of the loss of water of crystallisation of 
sodium tetraborate at different temperatures has shown that the 
first five molecules begin to be lost below 100°, whilst six molecules 
are lost at 100°; the seventh and eighth, molecules escape at 130°, 
the ninth at 150°, whilst the tenth is evolved at 160° and above. 
At the* ordinary temperature crystalline borax has the formula 
Na 2 B 4 O 7 ,10H*O; at 100°, Na 9 B 4 0 7 ,5H 2 0; at 130°, Na*B 4 0 7 ,3H«0; 
at 150°, Na 2 B 4 0 7 ,2H 2 0; at 180°, Na 2 B 4 0 7 ,H 2 G. The'peuuitimate 
molecule of water of crystallisation is retained more firmly than the 
others, and prolonged heating is necessary to remove it. Borax of 
the composition, Na 2 B 4 0 7 ,H 2 0, exists in traces far above this tem¬ 
perature, but below 318° the bulk of the water is driven off. When 
it is desired to obtain practically anhydrous borax in the non- 
glassy form, the- crystalline material is heated at 81,8° (m. p. of 
potassium nitrate). Absolutely anhydrous borax is difficult;- to 
obtain in the non-glassy state, since the dehydrated powder absorbs 
water more readily than the glassy material. The latter during 
five months only absorbs 0*4% of water, whilst this amount is 
absorbed by the former in twenty-four hours. After sixteen months 
the powdered form had absorbed 10, the glassy 0*6, molecules of 
water. II. W. 

Tla© Internal Field of the Lithium Atom. A. Hartmann 
( Physikal . Zeitsch 1917, 18, 14—16).—According to Watts, the 
lino series of the alkali metals are most satisfactorily represented 
by the Mogendorff-Hicks formula. By neglecting the smaller coeffi¬ 
cients this passes into the Baimer formula, and from this it would 
seem that the structure of the lithium atom is similar to that of 
the hydrogen atom. If this be the case, two of the three electrons 
are probably in close proximity to the positive nucleus, and take no 
■part in the emission of the characteristic radiation* 

■ ■ By assuming', that' the internal electric field is symmetrical and 
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by making us© of Bohr’s theory relative to the nature of the emis¬ 
sion phenomenon, the author has calculated the magnitude of the 
force du© to the action of the nucleus on the rotating electrons 
when the number of these is one, two, and three respectively. From 
the result the apparent charge of the nucleus is derived, and for 
the three cases referred to it is found that the charge is represented 
by e, 5/4c, and (1 + 1 j s/lFje respectively. The result of the calcu¬ 
lation is considered to he favourable to the view that the lithium 
atom contains a single active electron, the two others being in rela¬ 
tively close proximity to the positive nucleus , and neutralising 
thereby two-thirds of the positive charge. H. M. D. 

Allotropy of the Ammonium Haloids. III. F. E. 0. 
Scheffer (Proc . K. A had, Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 
798—804. Compare A., 1916, ii, 31, 431). —Further observations 
on the relation between the a- and /3-forms of ammonium bromide 
show that the transformation is facilitated by the addition of 
glycerol, and in presence of this, the transition point, as determined 
by the thermal method, was found to lie between 137'3° and 139*5°. 
Measurements of the solubility of ammonium bromide in water at 
temperatures between 95° and 158° show evidence of two solubility 
curves intersecting at 137'4°, which agrees well with the value 
recently recorded by Smith and Eastlack (A., 1916, ii, 482). If x is 
the molar fraction of ammonium bromide in the saturated solu¬ 
tion, the solubility below the transition temperature is given by 
log —372*7/2 T + 0*31978, and above the transition temperature 

by log x = —293*7/ 7 T + 0*12727. Measurements of the vapour pres¬ 
sures of the saturated solutions gave no evidence of a break at 137°, 
the vapour pressure at temperatures between 98° and 157° being 
satisfactorily represented by the equation —1927*6/7' + 

6*8302. 

By means of thermal observations it has been found that ammon¬ 
ium iodide also exists in two forms, and that the transition point 
lies between —17*2° and -15*6°. The. transformation appears to be 
accelerated by the addition of small quantities of water. It has 
been found possible to observe that transition point and the 
eutectic point for the system NH 4 I — H 2 0 at —28° in the same 
cooling experiment. , According to the observations of Smith and 
Eastlack (A., 1916, ii, 529), extending from —19° to 136°, there 
was no evidence of the existence of two modifications of ammonium 
iodide. EL M. D, 

Synthesis of a Basic Calcium Salt, on the Ground of a 
Change of Properties of Milk of Lime. N. Busvoljo (Zeitsch. 
cmorg. Chem., 1916, 98, 202).—The power of milk of lime to resist 
settling is increased by the addition of calcium nitrate, a maximum 
value for the permanence being found at the composition 
2CaO,Ca(NO a ) 2 . By slaking quicklime with a concentrated solution 
of calcium; nitrate, white needles of the salt 

2Ca(OH) 2 ,Ca(NO s ) 2 ,2H 2 G 3 

are obtained, which become turbid on the addition of water, 

a h. d, 
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The Temperatures of Formation and Decomposition of 
tlie Carbonates of Calcium, Strontium, Barium, and 
Magnesium under a Pressure of One Atmosphere. J. 
Arvxd Hedvall (Zeitsch . anorg . Chem 1916, 98, 47—56).—Dis¬ 
sociation temperatures may be determined more rapidly by taking 
heating and cooling curves than by measurements of pressure. 
Calcium carbonate gives a well-marked arrest on heating, but the 
contraction on formation of lime makes the mass so little reactive 
that the cooling curve is continuous. On increasing the surface 
of the lime by grinding, however, the absorption of carbon dioxide 
is hastened, and a corresponding arrest is found on the cooling 
curve. The dissociation temperature of calcium carbonate is thus 
found to be 913—923°, this being independent of the size of grain. 
The dissociation of strontium carbonate begins at 1141°, but only 
becomes rapid at 1255°. Barium carbonate only begins to dissociate 
at 1361°, its melting point. Magnesium carbonate dissociates at 
546°. C. H. D. 

Cadmium and. Zinc Nitrites. Prafulla Chandra Ray (T., 
1917, 111, 159—162).—Cadmium nitrite, prepared by trituration 
of cadmium chloride with silver nitrite, extraction with water, and 
evaporation in a vacuum, forms bright, pale yellow crystals of the 
composition Cd^C^* According to conductivity measurements, 
the nitrite is appreciably less ionised than the chloride in OTiV- 
solutiom. On the other hand,, its ionisation is much greater than 
that of mercuric nitrite. The greater tendency of cadmium, as 
compared with mercuric nitrite, to form basic salts may be ex¬ 
plained in terms of this difference in the ionisation of the two 
salts. 

On heating, cadmium nitrite begins to decompose at about 150°. 
The main reaction compares with 3Cd(N0 2 )2 —2CdO*b Cd(NO s ) 2 + 
4NO, but some nitrite also decomposes amounting to Cd(NO,>) ( ,~- 
Cd0 + N0 + N0 2 . 

The solution obtained by the interaction of zinc sulphate arid 
barium nitrite evolves nitric oxide when concentrated by evapora¬ 
tion, and the residue'consists of a basic zinc nitrate. II. M. I), 

The Solubility of Lead Sulphate in Highly Concentrated 
and Fuming Sulphuric Acid. Hugo Dxtz and Franz Kanhauser 
(Zeitsch. anorg . Chem. s 1916, 98, 128—140).—The solubility of lead 
sulphate in highly concentrated sulphuric acid, as in the manufac¬ 
ture of acid by the contact process, is greater than appears in the 
literature. Acid of various concentrations is added to dry lead 
sulphate in stoppered bottles, and shaken from time to time, the 
solubility being determined after three days. The solution Is 
filtered through asbestos by means of suction. The solubility 
increases with the concentration of the sulphuric acid, slowly up to 
97%, then rapidly up to 100%, a discontinuity observed between 
98*6% and 98*9% being possibly due to experimental error. From 
the maximum solubility at 100%, the curve falls to about 5% of free 
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sulpliur trioxide, where there is a mii.iim.urn, after which it again 
rises, rapidly to 15% of brioside, and then less rapidly to 22%. 

The know a,, curve of electrical conductivity of sulphuric acid is 
very similar to the curve just described. The degree of attack of 
highly concentrated sulphuric acid on metallic lead also corre¬ 
sponds in general with the same curve. C. 11. I). 

Neodymium as the Cause of the Red-violet Colour in 
certain Minerals., Ejxm&T. Wherry (J. Washington Acad. Sci 
1917, 7, 143—146).— The author shows that the reddish-violet 
colour of many minerals cannot be due to the presence of perman¬ 
ganates, as has been often assumed. The reasons advanced against 
the generally accepted view are: (1) permanganates can only be 
formed by vigorous reactions which would in many cases destroy 
the mineral; (2) many minerals showing a violet-red colour also 
contain ferrous iron, and consequently may be assumed to have 
been formed under reducing conditions; and (3) these minerals 
do not exhibit the characteristic absorption spectrum of the per¬ 
manganates. A careful examination of reddisli-violehcoloured 
minerals by means of a microspectroscope shows that these minerals 
all exhibit the absorption spectrum of neodymium compounds. 
This spectrum has been very clearly observed in. brown apatite from 
Ontario, violet apatite from California, and in reddish-violet 
calottes. J. F. 8. 

The Passive State of Metals. C. W. Bennett and W. S. 
Burnham (Trans, Amer. Elwtrocheym. Soc 1916, 89, 217—-254).— 
The passive state of metals may be regarded as one in which solu¬ 
tion takes place slowly. Faraday's oxide or oxygen theory was 
generally accepted until it was shown by Hittorf that passive 
chromium dissolved quantitatively in most solutions as a sexavalent 
ion. The evidence for and against the- oxide explanation is now 
reviewed, with a full bibliography. The oxide may be regarded 
as forming a film which Is rendered stable by adsorption into the 
metal. The oxide is usually unstable, and only becomes stable on 
adsorption. In the case of chromium, the oxide is not higher than 
C.r0 3 , and is probably CxCr0 4 , or Cr0 2 , but in the further oxida¬ 
tion at the anode the higher oxide is formed, and chromium dis¬ 
solves in the sexavalent state. The oxide of iron is not higher than 
Fe0 3 ,'and may be Fe0 2 . 

A case of an unstable substance being rendered stable by adsorp¬ 
tion is that of cupric hydroxide, which is not decomposed to oxide 
on boiling with water in presence of manganese sulphate, which is 
adsorbed by the precipitate, or when itself adsorbed by wool. Iron 
is mad© passive by dipping in a solution of potassium ferrate, and 
chromium by potassium chromate. Lead usually becomes passive 
by the formation of lead peroxide, but in concentrated sulphuric 
acid at a low .temperature lead dissolves as a quadrivalent ion. 

All the phenomena 'of ■ passivity are explainable on this'hypo¬ 
thesis. ' ' C. H. r>. 
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The Corrosion and Electrical Properties of Steels, Sir 
Egbert Hadfield and Edgar, Nf/wbery (Proc. Boy. Sac ,, 193.7, 
A, 93, 56—67).—The steels, having uniformly rubbed surfaces 
prepared by means of emery, are coated with wax so as to expose 
a constant area, and after immersing in Y-sulphuric acid, the over¬ 
voltage is determined (T., 1914, 105, 2420). The electrodes are 
then washed, dried, again rubbed with emery, and their potential 
in Y~sulphurle acid measured against a mercurous sulphate elec¬ 
trode. The sum of this single potential and the overvoltage at the 
lowest current density used is regarded as a measure of the resist¬ 
ance to corrosion. This is compared with the loss in weight when 
the same steel is exposed to the same acid solution, and with the 
tendency to rusting on exposure to the atmosphere of the labora¬ 
tory. The electrical measurements correspond much more nearly 
with the atmospheric corrosion than do the losses on immersion in 
acid. No great accuracy is yet possible, and in certain cases, such 
as steel with more than 12% of chromium, which is quit© unaffected 
by exposure to the atmosphere, both the electrical and the acid 
methods greatly underestimate! the resistance to corrosion. 

a h . ix 

Chromium Phosphate. Alfred Francis Joseph and William 
Norman Eae (T,, 1917, 111, 196—202).—When equal weights of 
chrome alum and disodium hydrogen phosphate are mixed in cold 
solution, an amorphous precipitate of violet chromium, phosphate is 
obtained. When allowed to remain in contact with the solution for 
a day or two, this is transformed into a crystalline modification of 
the composition CrP0 4 ,6H 2 0. If the contact is prolonged for a 
week, the crystalline hexahydrate is converted into a green, amor¬ 
phous tetrahydrate. This change also occurs in contact with pure 
water, but is accelerated by sodium phosphate or chrome' alum, and 
is also influenced largely by the temperature. If the violet hexa¬ 
hydrate is heated or boiled with water, it is transformed into a 
green, crystalline tetrahydrate. If boiled with acetic anhydride-, the 
hexahydrate- forms a green, crystalline dihydrate. The crystalline 
di- and tetra-hydrates when heated to low redness are converted 
into black, anhydrous chromium phosphate. The densities of the 
crystalline hydrates wore measured, and. attempts made to- deter¬ 
mine the rate of dehydration. 

Precipitation of a hot chrome alum solution with excess of 
disodium hydrogen phosphate gave a green, amorphous chromium 
phosphate, which rapidly lost water at the ordinary temperature 
until the composition CrP0 4 ,4H 2 G was attained. At 60° a further 
loss of,2 molecules of water took; place, and on heating to dull 
redness a brown, amorphous chromium phosphate was obtained* 

The behaviour of the hydrated and anhydrous forms towards 
mineral acids is described in detail, and reference is made to an 
abnormally great loss in the weight of platinum crucibles when 
heated in a gas furnace at 1100°, although no loss was found when 
heating took place in an electric furnace at the same temperature 
: but with practically no air current. II. M. I). 
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The Constitution of the Tin-Cadmium and Tin-Bismuth 
Alloys ■ Arm in Bucher (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem 1.916, 98 f 
97-—127).—The alloys, after melting in a vacuum, are forced up 
into an evacuated tube sealed at the top, by admitting air into the 
outer vessel. By breaking away the glass, smooth rods are ob¬ 
tained. The electrical conductivity and its temperature-coefficient, 
and the thermo-electromotive force, are then determined, pure silver 
being used as the comparison metal. Tin and cadmium are recipro¬ 
cally soluble to the extent of 3% in the solid state, the conductivity 
and thermo-electric curves being straight between those limits. The 
solubility of tin in solid cadmium falls with falling temperature. 
Microscopical examination confirms the above results. 

Tin holds up to 14% of bismuth, and bismuth holds up to 1*5% of 
tin, in solid solution. The conductivity curve is of the expected 
form, but the temperature-coefficient curve and the curve of thermo- 
electromotive force exhibit strongly marked discontinuities at the 
eutectic composition. This appears to be connected with the 
microscopic structure, alloys on the tin side of the eutectic point 
being fine-grained, whilst those containing free bismuth are very 
coarse. C. H. D. 

Equilibria between Titanium Dioxide and Carbon Di¬ 
oxide, and between Silica and Carbon Dioxide, in Alkali, 
Lime-Alkali and Alkali-illuminate Fusions. Paul, Nxggli 
(Zeitsch . anorg. Ghent ,, 1916, 98, 241—326. Compare A., 1913, 
ii, 1036).—For the investigation of the system K 2 0~Ti0 2 ~C0 2 , pure 
titanium dioxide is added to potassium carbonate in a platinum 
crucible in a continuous stream of carbon dioxide. After equili¬ 
brium has been reached, the crucible is quenched and allowed to 
cool in a desiccator which does not contain carbon dioxide. Under 
similar conditions, less carbon dioxide is expelled by titanium 
dioxide than by silica. The solid phase formed is K 2 Ti 2 0 6 , the 
reaction beginning in the- solid state, but only becoming rapid at 
about 860°. Carbon dioxide is absorbed on cooling, so that equili¬ 
brium may be reached from both directions. Treatment with 
hydrochloric acid leaves only titanium dioxide, in the form of 
transparent pseudomorplis after the titan ate. In the molten mass 
other titanates, probably 3L 2 Ti0 8 , are formed. 

In the system Na^O-TiO^COg, the' solid titan ate readily sepa¬ 
rates from the fusion, and there- is also loss of sodium carbonate by 
volatilisation. Carbon dioxide is also frequently evolved during 
solidification. The principal solid phase is 4Na 2 0,5Ti0 2 = Na 8 Ti 5 0 14 , 
but a titanate, Na 2 Ti s 0 7 , is also formed, as well as Na 2 Ti0 3 at high 
temperatures. Na 8 Ti 5 0 14 crystallises in forms resembling augite. 
The refractive index is mere than 1*74. 

The silicates and titanates obtainable from fusions are compar¬ 
able with hydrated salts, silica and titanium dioxide playing a part 
similar to water of crystallisation. 

In the system Na 2 C0 3 -CaC0 3 , the double salt, Na 2 C0 3 ,CaC0 3 , 
forms large .crystals, m. p. 813°. Mixtures containing more than 
50 mol. % of calcium carbonate deposit caleite as the second solid 
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phase. The eutectic point between the double salt and the solid 
solution rich in sodium carbonate is at 786° and 40 inoL % CaC0 3 , 
the solid solution curve passing through a maximum at about 870°. 
The eutectic point in the system K 2 C0 3 ~~0aC0 3 is at 755° and 
40 mol. % CaCOg, the solid solution curve being without a maxi¬ 
mum. The compound K 2 C0 3 ,CaC0 3 melts at 813°, and closely 
resembles the sodium compound. 

In the system K 2 0-CaO-Ti0 2 -C0 2 , fusions containing an excess 
of calcium carbonate convert the whole of the added titanium 
dioxide into perowskite, CaTi0 3 . Any excess of titanium above 
this proportion forms K 2 Ti 2 0 5 . The facts are in accordance with 
the frequent occurrence of perowskite as a product of the contact 
metamorphosis of limestone. The corresponding sodium system, 
is quite similar. The product when silica is added to potassium and 
calcium carbonates is the orthosilicate, Ca 2 Si0 4 , and when wollas- 
tonite, CaSiOg, is added to the carbonate fusion it is converted into 
the orthosilicate. Ca 2 Si0 4 and CaC0 3 may occur together as solid 
phases from the same fusion at about 850° under atmospheric pres¬ 
sure in carbon dioxide. When alumina, is present, silica first acts 
on the carbonate as if alumina were absent, but the silicate then 
reacts with alumina, so that an alkali aluminosilicate crystallises, 
and the liberated alkali then recombines with carbon dioxide. With 
potassium carbonate, potash-nepheline, K 2 0, Al 2 0 3 ,2Si0 2 , is the 
product from all fusions. Orthoelase is decomposed by alkali 
carbonate, forming potash-nepheline, the silica thus liberated form¬ 
ing alkali silicate. A ternary diagram for the system 
XoO-AloGg-8i0 2 is given. G. H. I). 


Iso- and Hetero-polyacids. XIV. Heteropoly vanadates. 
Arthur Eqsenheim and Marianne Pieck ( Zeitsch . anorg . Ghem 
1916, 98, 223—240. Compare this voL, ii, 35).—The ammonium salt 
obtained from diammonium hydrogen phosphate and vanadium pent- 
oxide (Friedheim, A., 1890, 1067; 1894, ii, 193, 198) has the consti¬ 
tution (NH 4 ) 7 [P(V 2 O 0 ) 6 ],13H 2 O, but loses ammonia on recrystallisa¬ 
tion, forming 5(NH 4 ) 2 0,P 2 0 5 ,r2V 2 0 5 ,44H 3 0. The potassium salt is 
still more hydrolysed, the only product isolated having the composi¬ 
tion 5K 2 O.P 2 O r) ,lGY 2 O r „50H 2 O, the conductivity of which indicates 


that it'is K,H, 


p(V,0„) 5 
e o 


,24H 2 0. The heptabasic ammonium salt 


forms a crystalline precipitate with caesium chloride, having the 
composition 5Ca 2 0,P 2 0 5 , 10 Y 2 0 5 ,27H 2 0. This and the correspond¬ 
ing rubidium salt (with 46H 2 0) contain 2 mols, of combined water. 
The salts containing vanadium and tungsten all contain combined 
water. Thus, 2Ba0,Y 2 0 5 ,4W0 s ,13H 2 Q contains 1H 2 0 in combina¬ 
tion; 2Ag 2 0,V 2 0 5 ,4W0 3 ,2H 2 0 contains 2 mols., and the guanidiir 
ium salt, 2(CH ft N 3 ) 2 0, V 2 O ft ,4 W0 3 ,H 2 0, 1 mol. This is also the 
case with the salts having the colour of dichromates. In the purple 
series, the ammonium salt is now found to be 

5(NH 4 ) 2 0,3Vo0 5 ,14W0g,37H 2 0, 

containing 5. mols. of combined water. The guanidinium salt, 
5(CH 6 N 3 ) 2 0,3 V 2 0 5 ,14W0 3 ,12H 2 0, contains 5 mols.'of combined 
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water. The caesium salt contains 2 mols. of water of crystallisation 
and 5 mols. of combined water. C. H. D. 

Volatility of Gold at High Temperatures in Atmospheres 
of Air and other Gases. W. Mostowitsch and W. Pletneff 
(J. Muss. Metajtt. 8oc. } 1915, 410—431 ; Met. and Ghent. Eng. } 1917, 
16, 153—154; from J . Soc . Ghent. Ind 1917, 36, 341). Fused 
samples of purified gold (0*2—0*5 gram) were placed in an urn 
glazed porcelain or quartz boat and submitted to a stream of gas 
for measured intervals, extending up to two and a-half hours, while 
heated in a Heraeus furnace at temperatures between 1100° and 
1400°. The metal was weighed before and after each experiment 
by means of a micro-balance. In atmospheres of oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon monoxide, or carbon dioxide, no loss of weight could be 
detected at temperatures up to 1400°. With hydrogen, however, 
volatilisation was observed, amounting at 1400° after an interval 
of twenty-five minutes to 0*98 mg., corresponding with a loss of 
0*25%. The vaporisation was accompanied by a deep red colouring 
of the silica boat and the heating tube, due to the formation of a 
colloidal solution of gold in the quartz. This action is analogous to 
similar phenomena shown by copper when heated in hydrogen, and 
leads to the supposition that, at temperatures above 1200°, an 
unstable hydride, such as Au 2 H 2 , is successively formed and decom¬ 
posed. H. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Role of Inorganic Agencies in the Deposition of 
Calcium Carbonate. John Johnston, and E. I). Williamson 
(/. Geology , 1916, 24, 729—750).—The authors discuss the effects 
producible by variation of certain factors which affect directly the 
solubility of calcium carbonate, and thus induce its precipitation 
from aqueous solution. The factors concerned are the partial pres¬ 
sure of the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, the temperature, and 
the concentration of the solution in respect of calcium. At a given 
temperature, the equilibrium between calcite and its saturated solu¬ 
tions is determined by the coefficient of solubility of carbon, dioxide, 
the ionic solubility product, [Ca 44 ] [CCy], the ionisation-coefficients 
of carbonic acid, and the coefficient of hydrolysis of calcium carbon¬ 
ate. The free and the total carbonic acid, that is to say, .[H 2 CO : J + 
[CO/] -h [ITCOj/J, determine the degree of alkalinity or acidity of 
the solution as measured by [OH 7 ], and no change can be made in 
any one of these quantities without affecting each of the others. At 
16°, the solubility of calcite increases from 44 to 75 parts per 
million, when the partial pressure of the carbon dioxide increases 
from 0*0001 to 0*0005. Under atmospheric conditions for which the 
mean value of the partial pressure may be taken as 0*00032, H 
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.solubility decreases from 81 parts per million at 0° to 52 parts at 
80°. A change in the partial pressure from. 0*00032 to 0*00030, or 
an increase of temperature of 2°, would result ultimately in the 
precipitation of about 2 grams of calcite from every cubic metre' of 
a solution saturated witk it. 

. Comparison of the calculated solubilities with the available ana¬ 
lytical data indicates that the wanner surface layers of the sea are 
substantially saturated with respect to calcite, and precipitation is 
consequently to be anticipated if there is a reduction in the partial 
pressure of the atmospheric carbon dioxide or a rise in temperature 
of the surface layers in question. 

In regard to biological processes which result in the deposition 
of calcite, it is pointed out that the above-mentioned inorganic 
factors must be taken into account, no matter what may be the 
agency which is supposed to be directly responsible for the deposi¬ 
tion. There are grounds for believing that calcareous organisms 
are more abundant the more nearly saturated the water is in 
respect of calcium carbonate, and it is suggested that the decreas¬ 
ing abundance of calcareous organisms toward the polar regions is. 
a question, not only of the decrease of general vitality but also of 
the decreasing capacity of the organism to secrete* calcium carbonate 
from colder sea-water in which the degree of unsaturation is greater 
than for the same water at a higher temperature. 

Although arragonite is occasionally formed in nature, it is con¬ 
sidered that pure arragonite cannot persist in contact with sea¬ 
water for any length of time. If, however, the arragonite takes up 
other substances in the form of a solid solution, and its solubility 
is thereby reduced below that of calcite, it is possible that such, 
impure arragonite may be stable in contact with sea-water, 

It is considered that the accurate determination of temperature, 
salinity, and free and combined carbonic acid in sea-water in a 
systematic way would have an important bearing on many out¬ 
standing biological and geological problems. H. M. Ih 

Posthumous Stratifications in “ Principal ” Anhydrite, 
M. Eosza (Zeitsch. anorg * Ghem. % 1916, 98, 327—332).—The 
principal ” anhydrite is the more recent anhydrite of the potash 
deposits. At Stassfurt this deposit is as much as 80 metres thick. 
It frequently contains posthumous lenticular and vein-like layers 
of other salts, analyses of which are given. The changes are partly 
•due to the injection of plastic masses of salts under pressure and 
partly to chemical transformations. C. II. I). 

Presence of Nickel anil Cobalt in Chromites. S. Pina dk 
Rubies {Anal. Fis . Quim 1917, 15, 61—65).-—An account of 
spectroscopic analyses of samples of chromite, some of which con¬ 
tained cobalt and nickel. A. »T. W. 
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Simple and Efficient Gas Absorption Apparatus. H. 
Droop Richmond and R. Hembrough (*/. Soc. Chern . Ind. y 1917, 
S6, 317).-—A simple and efficient apparatus for the absorption of 
gases, such as carbon dioxide, can be made by fitting a tube 
13—15 cm. long and about 4 mm. internal diameter, on which six 
to eight bulbs about 12 mm. in diameter have been blown and the 
ends of which are expanded into small funnels of about 12 mm. 
diameter, inside a tube of about 17 mm. internal diameter and 
20 cm. long, the bottom of which is drawn out and sealed to an 
inlet tube of about 3 mm. diameter, bent in the form of a V. In 
this tube are placed 10—15 c.c. of absorbing liquid. The gas enters 
through the inlet tube and bubbles up through the bulb tube, 
passing from bulb to bulb and taking up some of the liquid which 
overflows' from the upper funnel, while fresh liquid continually 
runs in to replace that carried up ; in these circumstances the con¬ 
tact between gas and liquid is efficient. The apparatus is simple, 
easily made, easily cleaned, and not at all fragile. H. W. 

Modern Views of Acid and Alkaline Reactions and their 
Application to Analysis. I. and II. Riels Bjerrum (Zeitsch. anal. 
Chern., 1917, 56, 13—28, 81—95).—I. The author discusses the 
expression of acid and alkaline reactions in terms of hydrogen-ion 
concentrations, the theory of indicators, and the influence of indi¬ 
cators on acidimetric estimations. 

II. Deals with indicators and the theory of titration. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Traces of Water in Alcohol. Nussbaum 
(, Schweiz . Apoth, Zeit., 1917, 55, 99; from J. Pharrn. Ghirn 1917, 
[vii], 15, 230).—A mixture of equal volumes of absolute alcohol 
and’ light petroleum is homogeneous when heated slightly, but 
becomes turbid when cooled; the point at which the turbidity 
appears is sharply defined, but is raised by about 16° when the 
alcohol contains 1% of water. The presence of water in alcohol 
may therefore be ascertained, and its quantity estimated, by deter¬ 
mining the temperature at which the alcohol gives a turbidity 
when mixed with an equal volume of light petroleum. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to make preliminary tests with light petroleum and 
quantities of alcohol containing definite amounts of water, as. the 
point at which the turbidity is observed depends on the kind of 
light petroleum used. W. P. S, 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Organic Compounds with Base 
Metals at the Ordinary Temperature. Removal of Halogens 
from Organic Halogen Compounds. 0. Kelber (Ber., 1917, 
50, 305—310. Compare A., 1916, ii, 309, 609).—Details are given 
of a method for estimating halogens" in organic combination, in 
which the compound is shaken in an atmosphere of hydrogen with 
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nickel prepared by heating basic nickel carbonate in a current of 
hydrogen at 310—320°. The medium is either water or dilute 
alcohol, rendered alkaline. The method appears to have certain 
advantages over a similar one described by Busch (A., 1916, ii, 534), 
in which palladinised calcium carbonate is the catalyst. Several 
analyses are recorded. J. C. W. . 

Volumetric Analysis of Hypochlorite Solutions used for 
Sterilising Water. Rapid Analysis of Hydrogen Peroxide. 
A. Bunv (J. Pharm . Ohim, } 1917, [vii], 15, 189—195).—The method 
depends on the reaction between a hypochlorite and hydrogen per¬ 
oxide according to the equation NaOCl + H 2 0 2 = NaCl + II 2 0 + 0 2 ; 
the volume of the oxygen liberated is equal to that of the chlorine 
obtained when the hypochlorite is treated with an acid. The reac¬ 
tion may also be used for estimating the strength of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide solutions. To estimate the available chlorine in a hypo¬ 
chlorite solution, 1 c.c. of the latter is placed in a narrow, gradu¬ 
ated tube, which is closed at the bottom and provided with a bulb 
and tubulure at the top, water is added until the graduated portion 
of the tube is nearly full, and then hydrogen peroxide up to the 
zero mark. The tubulure is closed with a rubber stopper carrying 
a short capillary; the-outer end of this is closed with the finger, the 
tube is inverted, and its contents mixed. When gas ceases to be 
evolved, the finger is moved slightly to allow the liquid to escape 
and equalise the pressure, the tube is placed in its normal position, 
and the volume of the residual liquid noted. The volume of the 
liquid which lias escaped is thus found, and this volume is equiva¬ 
lent to that of the oxygen formed. The tube is graduated so that 
the reading's give directly the quantity of active chlorine per litre 
of solution. W, P. S. 

The Analysis of Gases by means o! Orsat*s Apparatus, 
replacing Pyrogallol by Hyposulphites, L. Descamps (Bull 
Assoc, chim. Suer. IJist., 1916, 34, 34—36).—Alkaline pyrogallol 
can be satisfactorily replaced by a 10% solution of either zinc 
hyposulphite or sodium hyposulphite, the latter being made slightly 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide, for the absorption of oxygen. The 
absorption is rapid and complete after two or three contacts. The 
presence of a little indigotin in the solution of the sodium salt gives 
an indication when the reagent requires renewing. W. G. 

Estimation of Ozone. David ( Compt, rend., 1917, 164, 
430—431).—A rapid method for the estimation of small quantities 
of ozone in the air or in water. The ozone is made to act on 
a known volume of A/100-ferrous ammonium sulphate solution in 
dilute sulphuric acid, and this is then titrated back with A/100- 
potassium permanganate solution. It is claimed that by this 
method 0*02 mg. of ozone can be estimated. The solution of 
ferrous ammonium sulphate at this dilution is not oxidised by air, 
even if a large volume of air is bubbled through it, unless ozone 
is present. W. 6. 
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Us© of Diphenylamine and Biplienylbenzidine for Colori¬ 
metric Estimations. L. Smith ( Zeitsch . anal . Chern ,, 1017, 56, 
28—42).—Tli© coloration obtained with diphenylamine in the 
colorimetric estimation of nitric . acid according to Tillmans' 
method (A., 1911, ii, 151) decreases in intensity when the tube 
containing the mixture is shaken. It is suggested that a volatile 
substance is formed by the oxidation of the diphenylamine and 
that the presence of hydrochloric acid has an influence on the 
formation of this substance. The stability and intensity of the 
coloration are at a maximum at the ordinary temperature. The 
composition of the reagent has an influence on the sensitiveness 
of the test ; for quantities of nitric acid ranging from 0*1 to 3*0 mg. 
of 1ST 2 0 5 per litre the best results are obtained by the use of a 
reagent consisting of 0*04 gram of diphenylamine, 39 c.c. of water, 
and 68 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid; for from 1 to 25 mg. 
of KgOfl per litre the reagent should consist of 0*08 gram of di¬ 
phenyl amine, 20*5 c.c. of water, and 84 c.c. of sulphuric acid. 
Diphenylbenzidine behaves similarly to diphenylamine towards 
nitric acid, but its sensitiveness is about twice as great. 

W, P, S. 

Prevention of Loss of Ammonia in the Estimation of 
Nitrogen by Kjeldahl’s Method. Alice W olf- J oachimowitz 
(i Ghent. Zeit 1917, 41, 87).—To prevent loss of ammonia, when 
the acid digestion mixture is rendered alkaline previous to distilla¬ 
tion, the sodium hydroxide is added as a concentrated solution 
■which is introduced slowly SO' that it forms a layer below the- acid 
solution. The two layers are mixed after the flask has been 
connected with the condenser and absorption apparatus. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Ammonia and Sulphur Compounds in 
Urine. Rich. Weiss {Munch, med. Woch., 1916, 63, 1547—1548; 
from Ghent, Zentr 1917, i, 127. Compare A., 1916, ii, 163), 
—-Malfattis’s method of estimating ammonia in urine is recom¬ 
mended for use by physicians, and, for this purpose, a simple 
apparatus is described. A test-tube is expanded into a bulb at the 
bottom and etched to indicate 10 c.c. Urine is poured in up to- the 
mark, A few drops of phenolphthalein are added, followed by 
N1 10-sodium hydroxide solution until the pink colour is just per¬ 
manent. The liquid is diluted with distilled water to a second 
mark, 2—3 drops of phenolphthalein are again added, and, subse¬ 
quently, exactly neutralised formaldehyde solution (40%) until the 
liquid reaches a third mark. The red colour disappears; N /10- 
sodium hydroxide is now added until the colour recurs, each c.c. of 
alkali solution corresponding with 0*0017 gram of ammonia. The 
tube is graduated in tenths of a c.c. above the upper mark, so that 
the volume of alkali can be directly determined. 

Approximate methods for estimating sulphur compounds in 
urine are indicated, and an apparatus is described for the deter¬ 
mination of pre-formed and total sulphuric acid and of ethyl 
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hydrogen sulphate. Apparatus for the qualitative and quantita¬ 
tive iudentification of indican in urine is depicted. H. W. 

Microehemical Detection of Carbon, and Sulphur. P. 
Emich ( Zeitsch . anal . Ghem., 1917, 56 } 1-—13. Compare A., 1915, 
ii, 646).—For the detection of carbon in a substance, the latter is 
heated in a closed capillary in an atmosphere of oxygen and the 
resulting carbon dioxide is collected in calcium hydroxide solution, 
the end of the capillary being broken under the surface of this 
solution when the combustion is completed. The formation of 
calcium carbonate in the capillary is seen when the latter is 
observed under the microscope. A distinct reaction can be obtained 
from 0*0004 mg. of glycerol. Sulphur can be detected by heating 
similarly small quantities of substance with nitric acid in a closed 
capillary; the formation of barium sulphate, when the solution is 
treated with barium chloride, is observed under the microscope. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Hardness in Water. Albkecht Heyn (Off. 
Ges-u-ndkeiU'pfiege , 1916, 7, 584—604; from Ghern . Zentr 1917, i, 
126).—The literature is reviewed and experiments are* described 
which were undertaken with the object of examining the influence 
of different constituents of natural waters on the estimation of 
hardness according to the methods of Clark, Winkler, and Wartha- 
Pfeiffer respectively. It is shown that nitrates, nitrites, and 
ammonia have* no influence. Increase in sodium, chloride causes 
iow results for hardness by Clark's method, but has no effect on the 
other processes. Comparatively large amounts of iron compounds 
render Clark's method useless, the values obtained being far too 
high; Winkler's process can scarcely be applied, since it yields low 
figures for calcium and magnesium, whilst Wartha-Pfeiffer’s method 
easily gives high results. When comparatively large amounts of 
organic substances'are present, Winkler's method is very inexact; 
the figures for calcium are too high, for magnesium far too* low, so 
that the total hardness is low. Wartha-Pfeiffer’s method is also 
useless, yielding much too high values, particularly in the presence 
of much magnesium. In general, it appears advisable to determine 
the carbonate hardness according to Wartha-Pfeiffer, and to esti¬ 
mate calcium and magnesium separately according to Winkler, 

The following modified method of calculating the, results is pro¬ 
posed : to determine the hardness in degrees, different factors 
depending on the relative proportions of calcium and magnesium 
are used instead of multiplying the c.e. of potassium cleate solution 
used by the factor 0*75 empirically determined by Winkler. When 
the ratio of the number of c.c. of potassium oleate* solution required 
for the calcium to the number required for the magnesium is 3 ; 1 
or over, the volume required for the latter element is multiplied 
by 0*75; when the ratio lies between 3:1 and 2:1, the factor is 
0*6; when under 2 :1 it is 0*5. II. W. 

Rapid Method for the Estimation of Magnesium. N. 
Btjsvolb (Ghetn, Zeit. f 1917, 41, 42).—The following method is 
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suitable for the estimation of magnesium in limestone. ‘From 5 to 
10 grains of the sample are 1 - ignited in an electric furnace, cooled, 
dissolved, in the least possible quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1:1), the solution is boiled, an excess of calcium carbonate is added, 
the mixture again boiled, filtered, and the insoluble portion washed. 
The filtrate is treated with 20 c.c. of “ 6% milk-of-lime,” boiled, 
cooled, filtered, and the precipitate washed with water containing 
calcium hydroxide. The filter and precipitate are now transferred 
to a flask and boiled for five minutes with 300 c.c. of water and 
40 c.c. of iY / 1-oxalie acid solution; the hot mixture is filtered and 
the precipitate washed with hot water. The filtrate, which contains 
magnesium oxalate and free oxalic acid, is cooled, and the free 
oxalic acid is titrated with Nj 5-sodium hydroxide solution, using 
methyl-red as indicator. Twenty-five c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid 
are now added, the solution is heated at 70°, and the total oxalic 
acid titrated with N /5-potassium permanganate solution. The 
difference between the quantity of total oxalic acid and that of 
free oxalic acid gives the amount combined with the magnesium; 
1 c.c. of N /5-oxalic acid solution is equivalent to 0*004306 gram of 
magnesium oxide. W. P. S. 

Electrometric Titration of Zinc with Ferrocyanide,, F. 
Russell von Bichowsky (J. Washington Acad. Sci 1917, 7, 
141—143).—It is found that the F.M.F. of a platinum electrode 
placed in a solution of potassium ferrocyanide has a value of 

— 0*08 volt; if to such a solution a solution of a zinc salt is slowly 
added, the B.M.F. slowly rises in a normal manner until a quantity 
of the zinc solution exactly equivalent to the ferrocyanide has been 
added. When this state is reached, the F.M.F. suddenly jumps to 

— 0*40 volt, and remains approximately constant with further addi¬ 
tion of zinc. If the process is carried out in the reverse manner, 
that is, the ferrocyanide is run into the zinc solution, the platinum 
electrode may have any F.M.F. between 0*0 and —0*5 volt, depend¬ 
ing on the previous treatment. The reversible value of the platinum 
electrode of —0*45 volt may be obtained by charging it to 2 volts 
in a zinc solution. When this initial F.M.F. has been obtained the 
titration cited above may be carried out in the reverse manner, 
the F.M.F. dropping sharply at the end-point to —0*10 volt. 

J. F. 8. 

Estimation of Mercury in Organic Compounds. J. E. 
Marsh and O. G-. Lye (Analyst, 1917, 42, 84).—When organic 
mercury compounds are heated with calcium oxide, as in the ordin¬ 
ary lime-combustion method for the estimation of mercury, the 
volatilised mercury is frequently contaminated with a tarry or 
crystalline distillate. This may be prevented by the addition of 
calcium sulphate to the contents of the combustion tube. The 
mercury compound should be mixed with about twice its weight 
of calcium, sulphate and an excess of calcium, oxide; traces of 
mercury vapour remaining in the tube at the end of the combustion 

11—2 
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may be expelled by a current of carbon monoxide obtained by heat¬ 
ing a quantity of calcium, oxalate which has been placed previously 
at the closed end of the tube. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of iron and Aluminium. 
Pagnar Berg ( Ghem . Zeit., 1917, 41, 50—52).—The method 
described is particularly intended for the estimation of iron and 
aluminium in foods and organic substances. After the organic 
matter lias been destroyed by combustion, preferably by heating 
with sulphuric acid and nitric acid (compare A., 1912, ii, 603), the 
acid solution containing the mineral substances is rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, then just acid with hydrochloric acid, a small quan¬ 
tity of ammonium acetate is added, the solution boiled, and the 
precipitate collected and washed with hot, very dilute ammonium 
sulphate solution. The precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
again precipitated as described, then dissolved once more in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the solution rendered ammoniacal, boiled, and the 
precipitate, consisting of iron and aluminium phosphates and 
silica, is collected, washed, ignited, and weighed. The silica is 
separated by fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate, collected, 
and weighed; the solution containing the iron and aluminium phos¬ 
phates is treated with ammonia, the precipitate obtained col¬ 
lected and washed, then dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution 
is transferred to a stoppered flask, zinc chloride added, the mix¬ 
ture is rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide, then slightly acid 
with hydrochloric acid, and potassium, iodide is added. The 
mixture is heated at 65° for twenty minutes, and the liberated 
iodine then titrated with N / 250-thiosulphate solution. One atom 
of iodine is equivalent to 1 atom of iron. The aluminium is found 
by difference. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Cobalt* A. I). Powell 
(/. Soc. Ghent . Ind., 1917, 36, 273—274).—Cobalt may be esti¬ 
mated by taking advantage of the fact that cobalt ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate forms an intensely blue solution in amyl alcohol; in the 
presence of iron, the blue colour is masked by the red colour of 
ferric thiocyanate and the solution must be shaken with sodium 
carbonate or hydroxide to destroy the ferric salt, when the blue 
colour of the cobalt salt becomes apparent. 

The author has applied this method to the estimation of cobalt 
in samples of pyrolusite containing 2% or more of iron oxide, and 
finds that the minimum concentration of ammonium thiocyanate 
necessary for complete extraction of cobalt is 25%; with lower con¬ 
centrations, either the cobalt is not extracted from the aqueous 
solution by the amyl alcohol or, after extraction with the iron, the 
addition of sodium carbonate and consequent reduction in the con¬ 
centration of the ammonium thiocyanate causes part of the cobalt 
to be re-extracted into the aqueous solution. A further difficulty 
is encountered in clarifying the amyl-alcoholic extracts previous to 
matching the colours; filtration through paper is inadmissable, as 
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tli© colour is absorbed to a considerable extent and, even after long 
keeping, the extracts always contain sufficient ferric hydroxide in 
suspension to give a green shade. The trouble can be avoided by 
substituting sodium pyrophosphate for the sodium, carbonate.', except 
in cases in which manganese is present in such amount that the 
precipitate of manganese pyrophosphate renders extraction impos¬ 
sible. 

The method thus modified has the advantages that the cobalt 
can be directly extracted, since the iron does not react with the 
thiocyanate, if about half a gram of sodium pyrophosphate is 
present, and, further, that the extracts have a very uniform colour 
which remains unchanged during many months if the solution is 
kept in contact with a little sodium pyrophosphate. H. W. 

Estimation of Nickel in the Presence of Zinc and Iron, 
S. Rothschild ( Ohem . Zeit., 1917, 41, 29—30).—Nickel cannot 
be deposited electrolytically from an ammoniacal solution with any 
degree of success when zinc or much manganese is present, although 
the process is trustworthy when the solution contains only iron 
and aluminium in addition to the nickel; deposition of nickel 
from a hot solution in the presence of sodium sulphite is untrust¬ 
worthy in the presence of cobalt. Small quantities of iron are 
precipitated with the nickel when the latter is separated by means 
of dimethylglyoxime, and this contamination with iron is not pre¬ 
vented by the addition of a relatively large quantity of tartaric 
acid. It is therefore recommended that the nickel be precipitated 
in the usual way with dimethylglyoxime, the precipitate then dis¬ 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution boiled for a few minutes 
with the addition of hydrogen peroxide, treated with an excess of 
ammonia, and the nickel deposited electrolytically from the 
solution. W. P. 8. 

Estimation of Chromium in Ferrochrorae, Steely and 
Slags by the Permanganate Method, P. Koch (Ghern. Zeit., 
1917, 41, 64).—About 0*25 gram of the finely divided sample is 
fused for twenty minutes in a porcelain crucible with 4 grams of 
sodium peroxide; when cold, the mass is boiled with water for 
thirty minutes, or until all the excess of peroxide has been decom¬ 
posed; the mixture is then .cooled, the ferric hydroxide is dis¬ 
solved by the addition of sulphuric acid, excess of standardised 
ferrous sulphate solution is added, and this excess then titrated 
with permanganate solution. The ferrous sulphate solution may 
be standardised against N j 10-potassium dichromate solution 
(4*9033 grams of the salt per litre), each c.c. of which is equivalent 
to 0*001733 gram of chromium. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Sugar in Urine- Y. C. 
Myers (. Proc. Soe , Exper. Biol . Med. } 1916, IS, 178—180; from 
Physiol. Abstr., 1916, 1, 354).—Creatinine, uric acid, and prob¬ 
ably other interfering substances, are precipitated with picric acid, 
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as suggested by Folin; after that, a technique similar to that 
introduced by Benedict, and Lewis for the estimation of sugar in 
the blood is employed. Full details of the method are given. 
Normal urine contains from O'08—0*2% sugar. <3*. B. 

Estimation of Sugar. N. Schoorl. and (Me.t.) A* Regenbogbn 
(Ghent: Weekblad , 1917, 14, 221—229).----A reply to the criticisms 
of B-UO'SS (A., 1916, ii, 155) on the .Fehling process for estimating 
sugars. The authors find that these substances, can be satisfac¬ 
torily estimated by the iodometric method of back-titration. 

A. J. W. 

The Influence of Pentoses in the Estimation of Reducing 
Sugars by means of the New Method of Heating at 63—65° 
for Ten Minutes (Mixture of the Cupropotassic Solution and 
the Liquid to be Analysed). IT. Pellet (Bull: Assoc,, chim . 
Suer , Dist., 1916, 34, 21—24).—The pentoses, arabinose and 
xylose, both reduce the alkaline copper tartrate solution under the 
experimental conditions, but it is necessary to prolong the heating 
to forty minutes for the reduction to be complete. Where the 
pentoses are present, it is advisable to follow the method of 
Maquenne (compare A,, 1916, ii, 156) and do trial estimations, 
always having the same amount of sucrose present. Another 
portion of the liquid is fermented, the sucrose and reducing sugars 
being destroyed, and the pentoses left are estimated directly. It 
is advisable for each analyst to fix his own conditions and prepare 
his own tables showing the values of differing amounts of each 
sugar in terms of copper or copper oxide under these conditions, 

W. G. 

The Estimation of Reducing Sugars in Sugar-can© 
Molasses and in the Fermented Liquid of these Molasses 
for the Estimation of the Fermented Sugars. PL Pellet 
(Bull. Assoc . chim. Suer. Dist 1916, 34, 24—28. Compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—The author advocates the use of his method of 
estimating reducing sugars, by carrying out the reduction at 
63—65° for ten minutes, claiming that, under these conditions, the 
action of the organic substances present is so diminished as to 
permit of the Use of 1 gram of molasses for the direct estimation 
and 5 grams of the molasses after fermentation. W, G. 

Muller’s Process for the Destruction of Reducing 
Principles, permitting of the Direct Estimation of Crystal- 
lisable Sugar, specially applicable to the Products of the 
Cane-sugar Industry. Ch. Muller (Bull. Assoc, chim. Suer. 
Dist 1916, 34, 28—32).—The method is based on the use of 

Nylander’s reagent (alkaline bismuth tartrate). Fifty c.c. of the 
sugar solution are heated on a water-bath for fifteen minutes with 
5 to 15 c.c. of the reagent, according to the amount of reducing 
substances present. The liquid is cooled, 60 c.c. of basic lead 
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acetate solution are added, the whole is made up to- 300 c.c., shaken, 
filtered, and polarised in a 300 mm. tube. To 100 c.c. of the liquid 
10 c.c. of 50% acetic acid are added, and the liquid again polarised. 
The liquid can. be decolorised if necessary before polarisation. If 
more than 3 grams of reducing substances are present, proportion¬ 
ately more of Nylander’s reagent must be added. The results 
obtained by this method are in close agreement with those from the 
longer and more complicated methods commonly used. W. G. 

Glutose. H. Pellet {Ann, ■ Ghim. anal 1917, 22, 43—47).— 
This carbohydrate is not fermented by yeast, and its quantity in 
molasses may be estimated by fermenting all the other sugars 
present and then taking the reducing power of the solution. One 
hundred grams of the molasses are diluted to 600 c.c., 1*5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid added, then 50 grams of bottom fermentation 
yeast mixed with water, the whole mixture is diluted to 1 litre, 
and allowed to ferment for seventy-two hours. A portion of the 
solution is then treated with normal lead acetate, excess of lead 
is removed by the addition of sodium carbonate, and the cupric 
reducing power is estimated. The mixture of the Fehling solu¬ 
tion and the solution under examination is heated at 65° for 
thirty minutes, the cuprous oxide then collected, dried, and 
weighed. The factor 1*008 is used to convert the weight of cuprous 
oxide found into glutose; the latter has about one-half the cupric 
reducing power of invert sugar. Sugar-cane molasses contain from 
2*60 to ,5*60% of glutose. W. P. S. . 

Qualitative Analysis of Carbohydrate Mixtures. 1 J. M a 
Kglthoff (. Pharm . Weekblad, 1917, 54, 205—214).'—A scheme for 
the detection of sucrose, Igevulose, dextrose, lactose, dextrins, gums, 
amylum, and cellulose in mixtures of these substances. A. J. W. 

Polarimetric Estimation of Starch in the Presence of other 
Optically Active Substances. C. Baumann and J. Gkossfeld 
( Zeitsch . Nahr. Gernassm., 1917, 33, 97—103).—The method de¬ 
scribed is particularly useful for the estimation of starch in products 
which contain starch paste, dextrins, and sugars, and depends on 
the fact that starch, whether raw or heated, is precipitated com¬ 
pletely by lead* tannate when the latter is formed in the starch 
solution. Ten grams of the substance under examination are shaken 
for 15 minutes (or for 1 hour if dextrins are present) in a 100 c.c. 
flask with 75 c.c. of water; 5 c.c. of 10% tannin solution are 
then added, followed by 5 c.c. of basic lead acetate solution, and the 
mixture is diluted with sodium sulphate solution to 100 c.c. After 
filtration, 50 c.c. of the clear filtrate are mixed with 3 c.c. of 25% 
hydrochloric acid and heated for 15 minutes in a boiling water- 
bath, then cooled; 20 c.c. of 25% hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. 
of sodium phosphotungstate solution (12 grams of sodium phos¬ 
phate and 20 grams of sodium tungstate per 100 c.c.) are added, 
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the mixture is diluted to 100 e.c., filtered, and polarised in a 
200 mm. tube. Another portion of 5 grains of the sample is heated 
directly with hydrochloric acid (compare Ewers' method, A., 1908, 
ii, 543) and the solution polarised after the addition of a further 
20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and clarification with sodium phospho- 
tungstate. The difference between the two polarimeter readings is 
multiplied by 5'444 to obtain tb© percentage quantity of starch 
present; this factor is calculated from the average rotatory power of 
various starches, the average being [a] D = +183*7°. On account 
of the presence of acetates in the first part of the process, it is neces¬ 
sary to acid 3 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, instead of 2 c.c. as given by 
Ewers, to bring the acidity of the mixture to the required concen¬ 
tration ; the additional quantity of hydrochloric acid introduced 
after the inversion is for the purpose of insuring the complete pre¬ 
cipitation of organic bases, alkaloids, etc,, which may be present ; 
sodium phosphotungstate fails to effect their entire removal from 
the more dilute hydrochloric acid solution. The error of the method 
does not exceed 0*2% when dealing with substances containing from 
10 to 60% of starch together with large proportions of sucrose, 
dextrose, dextrins, milk, etc. W. P. S. 

Analysis of Aspirin. Maurice F-raucois (J. Pharm . Chim 
1917, [vii], 15, 213—222).—The presence of acetic acid in the 
aspirin (o-acetoxybenzoic acid) molecule may be ascertained by 
treating the substance with an excess of calcium hydroxide, 
separating the insoluble calcium salicylate by filtration, and apply¬ 
ing the usual tests for acetic acid to the residue obtained on 
evaporating the filtrate; it is necessary to ignite this residue at 
a low temperature in order to destroy remaining traces of salicylate 
before the tests are applied. Aspirin should not give a coloration 
with ferric chloride (absence of free salicylic acid), and should 
volatilise completely when heated. It should melt at 132°; in 
determining the melting point, the bath should be heated at 
about 125° before the capillary containing the substance is intro¬ 
duced, since aspirin tends to decompose and give a false in, p. 
when heated for some time at a temperature above 100°. To 
estimate the quantity of aspirin present in a sample, the acid and 
saponification numbers should be determined (compare Astruc, A., 
1913, ii, 806). Samples of so-called aspirin examined by the author 
consisted of magnesium sulphate 53%, lactose 39%, and o-acetoxy- 
benzoic acid and salicylic acid 8%. W, P, S. 

Soluble Filters and Filtering Media. John M. Wilkie and 
H. S. Anderson (J. Soc . Chem . Ind. } 1917, 36, 272—273).—The 
use of soluble filters is discussed, the term being applied to filters 
in which both the medium and medium support are soluble in 
some arbitrarily selected liquid. For the separation of potash 
soaps from strong alcoholic mother liquors, a filter prepared as 
described below has proved very serviceable. A pear-shaped 
separator of 150—200 c.c. capacity is selected with a well-marked 
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tubular portion between bulb and stopcock. Special potassium 
nitrate crystals are introduced, so as to give a column nearly fill¬ 
ing the tube, and then 3—5 grams of powdered potassium nitrate 
which has been rubbed down smooth between paper just previous 
to use. The separator is finally tapped on the bench to consolidate 
the filter. The filter is then ready for use, and with alcoholic 
soap solutions no precautions are required other than seeing that 
the added liquor does not unduly disturb the surface of the 
potassium nitrate powder. In place of potassium nitrate, 
ammonium chloride may be used. H. W. 


Estimation of the Alkaloids by Physico-chemical Volu¬ 
metric Methods. Paul Dutoit and Meyer Levy (J. Chim. phys 
1916, 14, 353—360).—The application of electrical conductivity 
measurements is recommended as furnishing a satisfactory method 
for the estimation of alkaloids. The method may be applied in 
several forms, according to whether the free alkaloid is neutralised 
by addition of an acid, or is displaced from its salts by the addi¬ 
tion of a strong base, or is precipitated by the addition of one or 
other of the characteristic alkaloid reagents. 

The first method is not of any real practical importance, but 
the second has been found to give quite satisfactory results with 
a number of alkaloids. Of the various specific alkaloid reagents 
which have been examined in connexion with the third method, 
the best results were obtained with silieotungstic acid. This acid 
is quite stable, and its conductivity remains constant even in very 
dilute solution. In applying the conductivity method with the 
use of silieotungstic acid to the estimation of alkaloids, the method 
followed is to add sodium acetate to the solution of the alkaloid 
salt, the concentration of which should he of the order N /100 to 
Nj 1000, the conductivity of the solution being then measured. 
Successive quantities of N J 2- to N / 20-solution of silieotungstic 
acid are then added, and the conductivity measured after each 
addition. The quantity of sodium acetate added should be such 
as to make its molar concentration from two to three times that of 
the alkaloid. The conductivity data when plotted give two 
intersecting curves, the point of intersection corresponding with the 
complete precipitation of the alkaloid. In most cases this is 
attained when the ratio of alkaloid to silieotungstic acid is as 
4:1. H. M. D. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Creatinine. L. Gbret (. Zeitsch . 
Nahr. Genussm., 1917, 33, 35—38).—The modification of the picric 
acid method described by Baur and Triimpler (A., 1914, ii, 595) 
yields about 33% more total creatinine than is found by the older 
method given by Baur and Barschall, and this difference in the 
quantities of creatinine found by the two- methods does not there¬ 
fore indicate that the quality or method of preparation of standard 
meat extracts' have altered. W. P. S. 
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Identification ol Opium with, the Aid of Meconine and 
Meconic Acid, O, Tunmann (Ajpoth Zeil 1916, 31, 499—500; 
503—504; from. Ghent . Zentr ., 1917, i, 131—132).— Zinc cliloro- 
iodide is a suitable reagent for the microchemical detection of 
opium in broken pieces and dust; when the preparation is gently 
wanned with the reagent, the polygonal epidermal cells of the 
poppy capsule are well defined, the secondary membranes being 
coloured violet-blue, the primary deep yellow. 

The meconic acid content of opium may fall as low as 1*5%. 
In using Autenreith/s method of testing for meconic acid, it is 
necessary to filter the solution of magnesium meconate at the boil¬ 
ing point. In addition, it is frequently advisable to decolorise 
the aqueous solution of the residue obtained from the alcoholic 
extracts by means of benzene previous to boiling with magnesium 
carbonate. The maximum meconin content in opium in seven 
cases investigated was 0*112%. Little reliance can be placed on 
the sulphuric acid test for'meconin. 

The copper, silver, ferrous, and pyridine salts of meconic acid 
are suitable for its microchemical detection. The copper salt 
forms 3—5—10 p long, pale yellow, intermingled needles and rods 
with occasional nodules. Limit of sensitiveness, 40—50 pg. In 
spite of their smallness, the crystals shine brightly between crossed 
Nicols. The silver salt appears under the microscope as yellow, 
occasionally almost black, needles (diameter, 15—25 p) grouped in 
clusters, less frequently as colourless crystals, of length up to 20 p* 
In polarised light, the smaller nodules show a dark cross, the 
larger groups appear grey and greyish-brown. Extinction in the 
single crystals is parallel to the long axis. The limit of sensitive¬ 
ness is 5jag. The ferrous salt is prepared by adding a grain of 
dehydrated ferrous sulphate to a drop of meconic acid; the mix¬ 
ture is warmed until a pale red solution is formed. After five to 
ten minutes, the formation of reddish-brown nodules and single 
crystals is observed, the latter gradually forming aggregates. All 
the crystals glow red in polarised light and show strong pleo- 
chroism. Limit of sensitiveness, 15—20 pg. The pyridine salt 
forms long, fine, colourless, single, prismatic needles, occasionally 

grouped in sheaves; the mean length of the needles is 60-.*120 p 

and mean breadth 2*3 p. Between crossed Nicols they appear pale 
grey. Limit of sensitiveness, 50 pg . Lastly, the reactions with 
zinc chloroiodide, potassium bismuth iodide, and potassium iodide- 
iodine can be used. The former yields a yellow, amorphous pre¬ 
cipitate, whilst the other reagents give yellow or yellowish-brown 
nodules and sun-like crystal aggregates which, with the last-named 
reagent, attain a diameter of 300—400 p. IL W. 

Estimation of Antipyrine. Maurice Francois (J. Pharm. 
Ohim.j 1917, [vii], 15, 97—105).—A volumetric process described 
by Bougault (A., 1899, ii, 193) for the estimation of antipyrine 
depends on the titration of the substance in alcoholic solution with 
iodine solution in the presence of mercuric chloride; this method 
! is trustworthy provided that the iodine solution is standardised 
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against pure antipyrine at the time it is used. Bougault lias also 
stated (A., 1900, i, 812) that the weight of the precipitate of iodo- 
antipyrine (which is formed when antipyrine in dilute sodium 
acetate solution is treated with iodine solution) is an approximate 
measure of the quantity of antipyrine present, Tout does not claim 
that the reaction is quantitative. The author finds that this 
gravimetric method is untrustworthy, although it has been adopted 
by the French Codex in preference to the volumetric method. 

W. P. S. 

Biochemistry of Tobacco- 1. Critical Examination of 
the Methods of Estimating Nitrogenous Substances in 
Tobacco Leaves, G. Paris (8taz. spevim. agrar. ital*, 1916, 49, 
405—424; from Ghem . Zentr 1916, ii, 1079—1080). —An exam¬ 
ination of the most important methods given in the literature has 
shown that the ammonia-nitrogen is not completely precipitated 
by phosphotungstic acid in sulphuric acid solution, but is partly 
contained in the amino-nitrogen estimated by difference. Simi¬ 
larly, the general methods of estimating amino- and protein-nitrogen 
yield inexact results. The volumetric estimation of nicotine is 
accurate if certain precautions are taken. The following methods 
are proposed : Water, total nitrogen, and nicotine are estimated in 
the tobacco itself, total nitrogen, protean nitrogen, nicotine nitro¬ 
gen, ammonia nitrogen, nitric acid nitrogen, and amino-nitrogen 
in the aqueous extracts. The latter are obtained by agitation for 
six hours with water at 30 — 35°. Total nitrogen is estimated 
according to Kjeldahl, nicotine by Bertrand and Javillier's method 
(by precipitation as silicotungstate and weighing the silica and 
tungsten oxide after igniton, etc.), soluble protein-nitrogen accord¬ 
ing to Stutzer, ammonia-nitrogen by distillation under diminished 
pressure, nitric acid nitrogen by Schloesing-Wagner’s method. For 
the estimation of amino-nitrogen, the protein nitrogen in the 
extract is removed by basic lead acetate, the filtrate freed from 
lead by sulphuric acid, and the bases precipitated by phosphotung¬ 
stic acid (10%), care being taken to avoid any excess, A portion 
of the filtrate is freed from sulphuric and phosphotungstic acids by 
means of baryta; the solution is made up to a definite volume and 
filtered; after removal of excess of baryta with carbon dioxide the 
filtrate is concentrated to 50—60 c.c. at a low temperature, care 
being taken to maintain neutrality by periodical addition of very 
dilute nitric acid. The solution is finally precipitated by freshly 
prepared, clear mercuric nitrate solution, an excess of the reagent 
being avoided. The precipitate* is filtered, decomposed with sul¬ 
phuric acid according to Kjeldahl, and the nitrogen estimated. 
The filtrate from the mercury precipitate contains traces of aspara¬ 
gine and other amides and aspartic acid which have escaped precipi¬ 
tation. It can be made alkaline and the liberated ammonia 
distilled under diminished pressure. FT. W. 

.Detection of Albumin in Urine. Aufrecht (Pharm. ZeiL, 
1917, 62, 38).—Ten c.c. of saturated sodium chloride solution, 
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acidified previously with a few drops of concentrated nitric acid, 
are placed in a test-tube, and the urine to be tested is poured on 
the surface of this solution; if albumin is present, a turbid ring 
forms at the junction of the two liquids. The test will detect the 
presence of as little as 0*01 gram of albumin per litre of urine. 

, W. P. S. 

The Detection of Blood, especially by means of BSalachite- 
green f and a Mew Test with Rhodamixxe, E. Euld (BioeJum.' 
Zeitsch 1917, 79, 241—256).—The author gives a review of the 
various methods for detecting blood (in faeces, etc.) by means of 
guaiacunx tincture, reduced solutions of malachite-green, phenol- 
phthalein, etc. H© finds as specially sensitive a reagent made from 
rhodamine B extra, prepared by dissolving O'2 gram of the dye 
in 50 c.c. alcohol, adding 5 grams of zinc dust and 4 c.c. of 10% 
sodium hydroxide to the boiling alcoholic solution. Such a solu¬ 
tion, on the addition of 3% hydrogen peroxide, gives a coloration 
with blood in a dilution of 1 in 10,000,000, and is much more 
sensitive than a solution produced by the reduction of malachite- 
green. S. B. S. 

Electrometric Method of Titration, and its Application 
to the Examination of Gastric Juices. Leonor Michaelis 
(. Biochem , Zeitsch ., 1917, 79, 1— 34 ). —For the purposes of titra¬ 
tion, a special form of electrode is figured and described. It 
consists essentially of a tube ending in a glass bell, into the side 
of which is fused another tube containing mercury having a 
platinum wire fused into the lower end, which just dips under the 
liquid to be titrated. Into the former tube hydrogen is passed. 
Connexion is made between the liquid to be titrated and the other 
half-cell through an inverted test-tube containing a gel of satur¬ 
ated potassium chloride solution with 3% agar. This is connected 
with a saturated solution of potassium chloride, which in its turn 
is connected with the calomel half-electrode. A large number of 
curves are given representing the changes in the [H’| concentra¬ 
tion when solutions of various acids and mixtures of acids are 
titrated with N j 10-sodium hydroxide. Similar curves are given to 
show corresponding changes when gastric juices are titrated, and 
the results are correlated with the changes in colours of indicators 
and the reaction of gastric juices towards Giinzberg's reagent. As 
a result of the experiments, the author recommends the following 
methods of analysis of gastric juices: I. For exact analysis, (a). 
For estimation of free hydrochloric acid, the electrometric measure¬ 
ment of [H*] in the juice, (b) For estimation of bound hydro¬ 
chloric acid, either chemical methods or electrometric titration to 
the point ^ 4 = 6*5. II. For approximate clinical methods, the 
following three titrations: (a) to the salmon-pink tint with 

dimethylaminoazobenzene; ( h) to the citron-yellow colour of the 
same indicator; (c) to the change in phenolphthalein. S. B. S. 
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Refractometry of Solutions, Lugrecia M. Blanc {Ann. Bog. 
Quim. Argentina, 1916, 4, 294—314).—The index of refraction of 
solutions of the chlorides, sulphates, and nitrates of ferric iron, 
chromium, cobalt, nickel, and manganese increases regularly with 
the concentration. A. J. W. 

PJaototropic Phenomena of the Sulphates of Strontium # 
Calcium! and Barium, Josh RodrIguez Moueelo (Anal. Fis . 
"Quim., 1917, 15, 74—93).—An account of the influence of varying 
proportions of manganese and bismuth on the phototropic and 
phosphorescent properties of the sulphates of the alkaline-earth 
metals. A.'J. W..;.* 

Triboluminescence, A. Imhof (Physikal. Zeitsch 1917, 1*8, 
78—91).—The phenomenon of triboluminescence has been examined 
in experiments with a large number of substances, the object in 
view being to ascertain the influence of the size of the crystals, of 
temperature, and water of crystallisation, and also of the chemical 
relations. 

For a particular triboluminescent substance, the emission of light 
can only be observed if the size of the crystals exceeds a certain 
limiting value. This varies from 0*002 to 4 mm., according to the 
nature of the substance, the limiting size decreasing with increase 
in the intensity of the triboluminescent emission. This intensity 
decreases for the most part with rise of temperature, but some 
observations at —80° indicate that there is a maximum on the 
intensity-temperature curve for certain substances between this 
and the ordinary temperature. The influence of temperature varies 
considerably with the nature of the substance. Triboluminescence 
is still exhibited by phosphorescent substances when the tempera¬ 
ture has been raised sufficiently high to inhibit the phosphorescent 
emission. 

In addition to eighty-seven inorganic substances, 25% of which 
were found to be triboluminescent, the effect was also investigated 
in a number of minerals and -amorphous substances. The results 
seem to show that triboluminescence is not shown by the elements. 
Amongst compounds, chemically related substances behave simi¬ 
larly in regard to the phenomenon. When the various, crystalline 
hydrates of a particular substance are compared, it is found that 
the behaviour depends on the water content. For the most part, 
the highest hydrate shows triboluminescence, whereas, lower ' 
hydrates are inactive, but there are exceptions to this rule. 

The spectral character of the triboluminescent radiation has been 
examined in a large number of cases. The emitted light is blue 
in the case of about 50% of the substances examined and yellow or 
orange for about 25%. The colour varies to some extent with the 
temperature, the wave-length sometimes increasing and sometimes 
decreasing as the temperature rises. H. M. D. 

von. oxn. ii. 12 
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HfEect of Various Substances on the Photochemical 
Oxidation of Solutions of Sodium Sulphite, J, Howard 
Mathews and (Miss) Mary Elvira Weeks (J. Amer. Chon. Soc., 
1917, 89, 635—646).—The influence, of a number of substances on 
the photochemical oxidation of 0*2A-solutions of sodium sulphite 
ah 26 0 by, ultra-violet light has been carefully examined. The reac¬ 
tions book place in quartz flasks, which were placed in a thermostat 
ah fixed distances from the mercury lamp and constantly fed with 
air and stirred. A control reaction was carried out alongside the 
reaction under investigation. It is shown that copper sulphate has 
no appreciable effect on the velocity, pyridine strongly inhibits the 
reaction ; methyl acetate and ethyl acetate also inhibit the reaction, 
but to a much smaller extent. Benzaldehyde, qtiinol, phenol, 
quinine sulphate, sucrose, and glycerol all inhibit the reaction, 
whilst carbamide has practically no effect whatever. The action of 
qumol decreases as the action proceeds, probably due to the decom¬ 
position of it by the light. Curves of the whole of the reactions 
with those of the accompanying, controls are given in the paper, 

J- F. S. 

A Comparison of Radium Standard Solutions (continued). 
J. Moran (Trans. Boy. Soc. } Canada, 1916, [iii], 10, 77—84, Com¬ 
pare A., 1915, ii, 726).—The deterioration of the standards with 
repeated use. is now ascribed to faulty experimentation, and the 
regeneration of deteriorated standards by addition to hydrochloric 
acid to the unsuspected presence of radium in the acid. In a new 
•set- of determinations, in which attention was paid to sources of 
error* no deterioration of the standards with use occurred. The 
Rubh*exford-Boltwood standards were found, in terms of the Wash¬ 
ington standard, to be 96*4% for the weak and 97*3% for the strong. 

F. S. 

Attempt to Separate the Isotopic Forms of Lead by 
Fractional Crystallisation. Theodore W. Richards and 
Eorr:s E. Hall (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1917, 39, 531—541),—Lead 
from Australian carnotifce, containing 1 part of ordinary lead, 
3 parts of radium-O,- and a trace of radium-12, has been fractionally 
crystallised more than on© thousand times as nitrate. The end frac¬ 
tions, least soluble and most soluble, were then purified and used for 
the determination of the atomic weight of the.metal by means of the 
ratio PbCl 2 :Ag. The following values were obtained: Pb (least 
soluble fraction) = 206*422; Pb (most soluble fraction) =206*409, 
Th-ese values, it will be seen, agree to within 6 parts per 100,000, 
an amount which is inside* the limits of experimental error. The 
fi-r&y activity of both end-fractions was also determined, and the 
values obtained agreed to- within the experimental error of 1%. 
Th«s© observations indicate that the nitrates of radinm-Z) and lead 
on the one hand and radium-B and lead on the other could 
scarcely be separated, if at all, by less than 100,000 crystallisations. 
Heaco it may be inferred that the molecular solubilities of the 
nihr&tes are probably essentially identical. The outcome of the 
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experiments gives strong experimental evidence in support of the 
hypothesis that isotopes are really inseparable' by any such process 
as crystallisation. * J. F. 8. 

The Explosive Potential in Carbonic Anhydride at High 
Pressures- Cm Eug. Guye and 0. , ; Stanesou (Oomph rend., 1917, 
164, 602—605).—The authors deduce the expression V = F(m . d) 
for the value of the explosive potential in terms of m } the- number 
of molecules in unit volume, of the gas/and d the distance between 
the plates between which the discharge vibrates. This formula is 
verified for carbon dioxide at the ordinary temperature, with pres¬ 
sures varying between five and forty-five atmospheres and for dis¬ 
tances between 0‘34 mm. and 2‘24 mm. The expression 
V=F(?n.d) thus applies to a gas compressed within limits much 
wider than those allowed by the Mariotte-Gay Lussac law. 

W. G. 

Disruptive Discharge in Compressed Gases- Cn. Eug. 
Guye and C. Stanescu (Arch. Sci. phys. nat 1917, 43, 131—160). 
—A fuller account of work already published (compare preceding 
abstract). W. G. 

Ion Adsorption Potentials- Emil |Baur and S. Kroxmann 
( Zeitsch. physikal. Ohem 1917, 92, 81—97).—In a previous paper 
(Zeitseh. Elektrochem 1913, 19, 590) measurements were recorded 
of potential differences at the surface of contact of aqueous and non- 
aqueous solutions, which were attributed to the adsorption of ions 
at the surface. Further measurements have now been made of the 
E.M.F. of cells in which two- equally concentrated aqueous solutions 
of an electrolyte are separated by a non-aqueous liquid layer, a 
second electrolyte being added to one of the aqueous solutions. The 
cells examined were arranged according to the scheme: 

NjB, 10*01 AKC1 \A\B + 0-01AKC1 j N.E., 
in which N . E represents the normal electrode, A amyl alcohol 
which was chiefly used as the non-aqueous liquid, and B the foreign 
electrolyte, which consisted of sodium or potassium picrate or 
strychnine sulphate or chloride. 

In consequence of diffusion, the E.M.F. of such cells changes with 
time, and this effect, as well as the influence of the concentration 
of the added picrate or strychnine salt, has been examined in detail. 
The general behaviour of cells of this type is quite consistent with 
the view that the contact potentials are due to the adsorption of 
picrate or strychnine ions,. In particular, it is found that the 
relation between the E.M.F. and the concentration of the adsorbed 
ions in the solution is in agreement with the requirements of the 
adsorption formula. ■ H. M. Xb. 

Standard Cells and the Nernst Heat Theorem. F. M, 
Seibert, G. A. Hulett, ancL'Bk S. Taylor (/. Amer. Chem. Soc 
1917, 89, 38—52).—The authors have determined the .specific heats; 
of CdS0 4 ,8/3H 2 0 and CdCl 2 »5/2H 2 0 over the temperature range 

■ 12—2 
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87° abs. to 274° abs., with the object of completing the data neces¬ 
sary for testing the Nerust heat theorem on the two standard cells, 
Cd(amalgam) [CdS0 4 ,8/3H 2 0,Hg 2 S0 4 1 Hg and Cd(amalgam) | 
CdCl2,5/2H 2 0,Hg 2 Cl21 Hg. The apparatus employed in the deter¬ 
minations and the method adopted were essentially the- same as 
those of Nerust and Schwers (A., 1914, ii, 336). The experimentally 
■determined values are expressed as functions of the temperature, 
the function being obtained with the aid of the Nernstr-Linnemann 
specific heat equation. The values have been utilised along with 
other data obtained from the literature to investigate the thermo¬ 
dynamic relationships of the above-mentioned cells. Satisfactory 
agreement has been obtained between the calculated and the 
observed values with the assumption of Nernst for condensed 
systems and the consequent deduction that the integration constant 
in the thermodynamic equation is equal to zero. J. F, S, 

Electromotive Fore© Developed in Cells containing Non- 
aqueous Liquids , J'. M. Nelson, and W. V, Evans (J, Amer, 
Ghent . Soc. 9 1917, 89, 82—83).—An account is given of some pre¬ 
liminary experiments which tend to show that the* solution of a 
metal in acid is first preceded by the formation of an additive 
compound similar to the Grignard compounds. It is shown that 
the addition of magnesium ethyl bromide lowers the electrical 
resistance of ethyl ether and ethyl ether-benzene mixtures from 
1 x IQ 7 ohms to 9 x 10 2 ohms. The E.M.F, of cells of the- type 
Mg j ether + C 2 H 5 Br + C 2 H 5 MgBr | Pt varies between 0*5 and T'5 
volts, whereas cells Mg | ethyl ether + C 2 H 5 Br | Pt could not be 
shown to possess any E.M.F. when first formed, but after keeping 
for some time an E.M.F, was set up due to the formation of the 
Grignard compound. Similar experiments w 7 ere conducted with 
zinc and aluminium, electrodes in place of magnesium, and instead 
of adding the Grignard com pound a trace of iodine was added. 
Under these conditions each of these metals behaved exactly like 
magnesium. • J. F. 8. 

Th© Absence of Thermal Hysteresis in the Copper- 
Constantan Thermo-element between 30° and 100°. T. W. 
’Richards 'and H. W. Richter (J. Amer . Ghent, Soc 1917, 89, 
231—*235).—It has been found that a highly sensitive copper-con* 
■stantan multiple thermo-element shows no appreciable ' thermal 
hysteresis when.subjected to rapid changes of temperature between 
30° and 100°, The instrument is accordingly well adapted for 
certain types of accurate thermometric work. H. M. B. 

The Application of the Theory of Allotropy to Electro¬ 
motive Equilibria. Ill, Consideration of the Solubility 
of Metal and Electrons. A. Smits and A. H. W. Aten 
[Zeitsch. physilcaL Ghern 1917, 92, 1—34. Compare A., 1916, 
ii, 77).—An account of the authors' views which have been for the 
most part published previously elsewhere (A., 1916, ii, 410, 597). 

u-iSdi- ■ . h. m:. d. 
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Applicability of the Ferro-Ferricyanide Electrode to the 
Measurement of the Activities of Electrolytes in Concen¬ 
trated Solutions. G. A. Linhart (J. Amcr. Ghem. Soe 1917, 
39, 615—621).—A number of EM.F. measurements of tlie ferro- 
ferricyanide electrode containing various concentrations of the two 
salts and various concentrations of potassium chloride (Linhart, this 
voL, ii, 13) against calomel electrodes have been made at 25°, It 
is shown that for given concentrations of potassium chloride the 
activities of the- potassium ferro- and fern-cyanides are propor¬ 
tional to their total concentrations. Concordant values are 
obtained by substituting the experimental values and those of Lewis 
and Sargeant (A., 1909, ii, 369) in the equation: 

■EU. - ~ 0-05914 log {(K 4 Fe[CN] 6 )/(K 3 Fe[CN],)(K*)(Cr)i, 

for concentrations of potassium chloride between 0*2A 7 and satura¬ 
tion, provided the approximately correct activity product of 
potassium and chloride ions is used. It is pointed out that since 
the E 0 values are fairly concordant for a definite range of concen¬ 
tration of electrolyte, the ferro-ferricyanide electrode can be used 
as a reference electrode for measuring activity products of many 
electrolytes. In addition to the measurements of activity products 
of simple ions, further work is contemplated on multivalent ions. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption and Ionisation Equilibria,. A. Retcjhlkr 
(Kolloid Zeitseh ,, 1917, 20, 81—83).—The Storeh formula express¬ 
ing the relation between the degree of ionisation of a strong elec¬ 
trolyte and the concentration of the solution is of the same type 
as the adsorption formula. It is (suggested that this formal 
analogy may be an expression of the existence of some relation 
between the- ionisation process and the adsorption of the ions and 
the iion-ionised molecules of the electrolyte by the solvent. 

H. M. D. 

Correlation of Ionisation and Structure in Unsaturated 
Acids. C. G. Derick: and Oliver Kamm (J, Amer. Ghem . Soc n 
1917, 39, 388—398).—The equivalent conductivities and ionisation 
constants of eight m onoearboxylic naphthalene derivatives have 
been determined at 25° and the following values obtained: 
^-Naphthoic acid, K a ~ 6-81 x 10“ 5 ; A 1 -dihydro-/?-naphthoie acid (m. p. 
118*5°), K a * 2*91 x 10“ 5 ; A 2 -dihy dro-/3-naphtlioic acid (m. p. 161 °), 
■K a - 2*54 x 10‘" 5 ; A 8 -dihydro-/3-naphthoic acid (m. p. 101*2°), K 0 — 
5-70 x 10~ 5 ; uc-tetrahydro-/Lnaph tboic acid (m. p, 96°), K a '■** 
2-45 x 10“ 5 ; A^dihydro-a-naphthoic acid (m. p. 121*5°), A a == ; 7*89 x I O’" 6 ; 
A 2 -dihydro-a-naphthoic acid (m. p. -86°), 11*44 x 10 “ 5 ; and 

uc-tetrahydro-a-naphthoic' acid (m. p. 85°), K a » 4*40 x 10~ 5 . The 
place.-influence .for .a double bond in the Apposition in respect 
to the carboxyl group has been shown to be a constant for the 
cyclic acids. Attention is directed to the dangers of drawing con¬ 
clusions from the ionisation- constants of unsaturated fatty acids 
where cis-trans-isomerism, due to the-double bond, is possible. The 
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place influence for a A 1 double bond lias been shown to vary with 
the degree of conjugation, and it is suggested that a quantitative 
interpretation of Thiele’s partial valency theory may be developed 
from this point of view. J. F. S. 

Abnormal Electrolytic Dissociation- A. N. Saciianov 
{J. 'Physical Ghent 1917, 21, 169—189).—The influence of concen¬ 
tration on the electrical conductivity of silver nitrate dissolved in 
liquids of varying dielectric capacity is discussed in reference to 
data previously published (A., 1915, ii, 729, 730). These data lead 
to the conclusion that the molecular conductivity, after correction 
for viscosity, shows a minimum at a certain concentration in all 
solvents. This concentration is largely determined by the dielectric 
capacity of the solvent, and increases with the magnitude of the 
dielectric constant. In proceeding from very dilute solutions, the 
molecular conductivity decreases at first with increasing concentra¬ 
tion, reaches the minimum referred to above, and then increases as 
the concentration is further increased. This part of the conduc¬ 
tivity-concentration curve corresponds with the so-called abnormal 
ionisation, which is attributed to the polymerisation of the electro¬ 
lyte and the ionisation of the complex molecules. 

Measurements of the BM.F, of concentration cells with silver 
nitrate as the dissolved electrolyte and pyridine as solvent also 
afford support for the view that the degree of ionisation passes 
through a minimum value at a particular concentration. 

Transport number measurements made with silver nitrate in 
various solvents show that the influence of the solvent on the value 
of the transport ratio diminishes with falling concentration, and 
in dilute solution the transport numbers are almost independent 
of the nature of the solvent. II. M. D. 

Water Correction in Conductivity Determinations. Jambs 
Kendall (J. Amer, Ghem . Soc. y 1917, 39, 7—24).—A theoretical 
paper in which the significance of the water correction in electrical 
conductivity determinations at very high dilutions, and the previous 
work on this subject are discussed. The method of deducing 
the exact A solvent correction/ 7 on the assumption that the water 
employed is in equilibrium with atmospheric carbon dioxide, has 
been worked out. It is shown that in the case of strong acids no 
correction is to be applied to the observed values throughout the 
ordinary range of dilutions. With acids weaker than acetic acid 
the correction to be applied becomes appreciable at very high dilu¬ 
tions. The correction in the case of exceedingly weak acids, for 
example, phenol, is considerable at all dilutions. In the case of bases 
the correction necessary is large and positive. In the case of salts of 
strong acids substantially accurate' values are obtained by the 
Kohlrausch method—direct subtraction of the water conductivity. 
The ideal correction is slightly less than this, but only within the 
limits of experimental ■ error. '.-.In the' ease of salts of weak acids, 
the true results lie between the uncorrected values and the water 
corrected values. The exact correction necessary varies with the 
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concentration of the solution and the strength of the constituent 
acid. Hydrogen carbonates alone require no correction. The 
accepted values for Aco (as given by Kohlrausch) are, in the case of 
neutral salts, practically unaffected by the application of a carbonic 
acid correction to- the', conductivity data from which they are 
derived. Whether these salts follow the simple dilution law at 
exeedingly high' dilutions is a point which cannot be satisfactorily 
established from the existing measurements. The- confirmation of 
the figures of Kohlrausch, however, indicates that the equation of 
Kraus and Bray is applicable to neutral salts in very dilute 
aqueous solutions. The values of Aco derived by Kohlrausch for 
salts of weak acids are decidedly too low—in the case of sodium 
fluoride by almost 1%. J, F. S. 

The Measurement of Electrolytic Conductivity. 11. The 
Telephone Receiver as an Indicating Instrument for Use 
with th© Alternating Current Bridge. Edward W. Wash¬ 
burn and Karr Parker (J. Am.er. Chem. Soc ,, 1917, 39, 235—245). 

-—It has been found that a properly constructed telephone receiver 
is greatly superior for determining the setting in an alternating 
current bridge to all other instruments which have been proposed 
for the purpose. In most cases the degree of precision attainable 
in the measurement is finally controlled and limited by the tern- 
perature fluctuation of the thermostat. It is calculated that a 
precision of one part in 10 millions may be attained by a telephone 
receiver with an audibility current no- smaller than 10“ 9 ampere, 
which degree of sensitivity is obtainable with telephones of sc 
moderate price. 

The tuning of a telephone receiver to- the frequency of the 
current employed by mechanical, electrical, and acoustical methods 
is discussed, together with the variation of the- sensitivity with th© 
frequency and the determination of the audibility current. 

H. M. D. 

New Form of Conductivity Cell for Electro-titration■ 
Harold E. Robbins ( J . Arner. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 646—648).— 
A conductivity cell is described, which allows of easy access for th© 
burette- tip, and affords a means of mixing the two- liquids. The 
electrodes are protected in a tub© which is open at th© top to 
admit the burette. The cell is connected at the bottom by means 
of a double right-angle- bend with a bulb which has a slightly larger 
capacity than the cell itself. This is used for mixing, th© whole of 
the liquid being drawn up- into- the bulb and mixed ■ by passing a 
few bubbles of air through it. ■ ' J,'F. S. 

Direct Reading lonometer. F. E. Kartell (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1917, 39, 630—633).—A potentiometer is described which,. 
used in conjunction with a calomel electrode, enables direct read¬ 
ings of the hydrogen ion concentrations of solutions to- be made 
between the limits l x 10*“°— 1 x 10~ 14 , that is, for solutions varying 
in acidity from that of a normal acid to that of a normal base. 

J J. F. 8. 
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Electrical Endosmose. I. T. R. Briggs (/. Physical Ghem., 
1917, 21, 198 — 237). — Previous observations relative to the 

phenomenon of electrical endosmose are discussed with reference 
to the electro-osmotic behaviour of solutions, and the various 
theories, which have been advanced to account for electrical 
endosmose are subjected to a critical analysis. 

In the author’s opinion the most satisfactory working hypothesis 
is that advanced by Freundlich ( Kapillarchemie , 1909, 245) and 
Bancroft (A., 1912, ii, 623), according to which the sign of the 
charge on a diaphragm depends on the* relative adsorption of 
cations and anions, being positive if the cations are adsorbed to a 
greater extent than the anions, and negative if the reverse is the 
case. The development of this hypothesis leads to the conclusion 
that any change in the character of the adsorption will exert an 
influence on the electro-osmotic behaviour. The direction of electro- 
endosmotic flow indicates the* sign of ill© charge- on the diaphragm, 
and the rat© of flow is proportional to the intensity of the charge 
if the potential gradient through the diaphragm is constant. 
Furthermore, it is held that the electrical endosmose- furnishes a 
measure of the tendency of a solid to form an electrical suspension 
in a given liquid. It bears no relation, however, to the tendency 
of the solid to form non-electrical suspensions, such as are produced 
by the adsorption of solvent, solute, or neutral colloid. PL M. D. 

Two Rules on the -Connexion between some Physical 
Properties of Homologous Series of Organic Compounds. 
W. Herz (iGhem . Zeit., 1917, 41 , 183).—The product of the co¬ 
efficient of expansion and the boiling point in absolute degrees is 
approximately a constant for the members of a given homologous 
series and does not vary much for the different series. The following 
mean values have been calculated for various series. Primary 
aliphatic alcohols, 0*0383; aliphatic monocarboxylic acids, 0*0446; 
aliphatic ketones. O' 0468; aliphatic ethers, 0*0487; aliphatic esters, 
0’047; aliphatic fso-hydrocarbons, 0*0493; alkyl iodides, 0*0411; 
and aromatic hydrocarbons, 0*0421. The product of the specific 
heat at "20°, multiplied by the density at the same temperature, is 
approximately a constant for a given , series, but varies 
considerably, from' series to series; thus for the following 
series the mean values are: aliphatic primary alcohols, 0*468; 
aliphatic hydrocarbons, 0*364; and aliphatic monocarboxylic acids, 
0*557. It is noted that the specific heat continuously decreases as 
the series is ascended in the case of the* alcohols and hydrocarbons, 
but in the case of the acids it alternately rises and falls. J. F. S. 

The L© Chat@lier«Brain Principle. Lord Rayleigh (T., 
1917, 111, 250—252).—In agreement with Ehrenfesfc ( Zeitsch . 
physiJcal. Ghem., 1911, 77, 2), the author considers that the prin¬ 
ciple is entirely ambiguous in its ordinary formulation, and that 
it is necessary to discriminate between the various parameters by 
which the condition of a system may be defined before the principle 
can be applied to yield definite results. H. M. D. 
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Determination of the Critical Temperatures and 
Pressures of Alkylamines and Alkyl Chlorides. A. 
Berthoud (/. Chim. Phys 1917, 15, 3—29).—Using a modifica¬ 
tion of Pellaton's method (compare A., 1316, ii, 245) by means of 
which the critical temperature and pressure could be determined 
in one operation, the author has determined the- values of these 
constants for five- alkylamines and two alkyl chlorides. The results 
obtained and the values calculated for the constants a and b in 
van der Waals’s equation are: 


t c . 7t (atmos.). X0 5 .a. 10 G .5» 

Metliylamine . 156-9° 73-6 1421 2675 

Ethylamine. 183-2 , 55-54 2113 3754 

Propylamine . 223-8 46*76 2988 4865 

Bimethylamine... 164-58 52-40 2069 3826 

Diethylamine ...... 223-3 36*58 3816 6216 

Ethyl chloride ... 187*2 51*72 2318 4074 

Propyl chloride ... 230*05 45*18 3170 5098 


These values are, in general, considerably different from those 
obtained by Vincent and Chappuis (compare A., 1886, 963), and 
with these new values the anomalies, which have been shown to 
e-xist, for the amines, in several relations in which the critical con¬ 
stants enter, disappear. (Compare van Laar, A., 1916, ii, 386). 

In an appendix the author considers the relationship between 
the constant a and the molecular weight in an homologous series, 
and shows, by reference to several series of compounds, that this 
ratio may, in certain cases, reveal polymerisation at the critical 
point. Various data are quoted which seem to indicate that 
ammonia is polymerised in the liquid state and at the critical point. 
He suggests that the fact that the nitriles satisfy Trenton's law, 
although they are polymerised, may be explained on the basis that 
the heat of dissociation of the complex molecules is very small. 

W. G. 

Improvements in Calorimetric Combustion, and the 
Heat of Combustion of Toluene. Theodore W. Richards and 
Harold S. Davis (J. Anier. Ghem % Soc*, 1917, 39, 341—354).— 
Improvements are described in the Berthelot calorimetric bomb 
in connexion with (1) the method of sealing the bomb; (2) the 
method of regulating and effecting th© complete combustion of the 
substance under examination; (3) the method of igniting the sub¬ 
stance and the automatic control of the temperature of the environ¬ 
ment by a special synthermal regulator; and (4) the method of 
analysis of the residual gases for traces of unburnt carbon monoxide. 
The heats of combustion of naphthalene and of toluene have been 
determined and the following values obtained: naphthalene being 
taken as standard, 1 gram developed 9622 20°-calories and raised 
the temperature of the apparatus 3*616°; hence since 1 gram of 
toluene raised the temperature 3*821°, it has a heat of combustion 
10,158 18°-calories, or 42*47 kilojoules per gram, weighed in a 
vacuum, J. F. S. 

12* 
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Thermal Chemistry ol Pyridine. J. Howard- Mathews, 
Ellis L. Krause, and Van L. Bohn son (J. Amer. Chan. Soc., 
1917, 89, 398 —413).—The heats of solution in pyridine of silver 
nitrate, silver thiocyanate, mercuric chloride, and mercuric iodide, 
and their compounds with pyridine, have been determined, and 
from the values obtained the heat of pyridination has been calcu¬ 
lated, The method adopted was a modification of that previously 
■ used by Krause. The- measurements were made- in a Dewar vessel 
containing 400 grams of pyridine. The specific heat of every solu¬ 
tion was determined by heating the solution electrically by a known 
amount of current and measuring the rise' of temperature. All 
temperature measurements were made with a Beckmann ther¬ 
mometer, The specific heat of pyridine at 21° was found to be 
0*3907. From the experimental data the following values were 
obtained, in which the symbol py signifies 200 molecules of pyr¬ 
idine : (1) AgNO s -+ py «AgNOtfy + 17,036 cal; (2) AgNO^BC^N 
+ py = AgNOspy 1 2606 cal.; (3) AgN0 3 + 3C 5 H 5 N - AgNO^O^N 
+ 19,636 cal.; (4) AgNb 3 ,2C.-H,N + py^ AgNO s py + 969 cal; 

(5) AgKO 3 + 2C,H 6 N=AgNO 3 ,2C 5 H 5 N+16,067 cab; 

(6) AgN0 3 ,2C 5 H 5 N + C 6 H 5 N = AgK0 3 ,3C 5 H 5 N + 3569 cal.; 

(7) AgCNS + py =AgCNSpy + 4364 cal.; (8) AgCNS,C*Hr,N + 
py=A g CNSjpy + 250 cal.; (9) AgCNS + C 5 H 5 N =.AgCNS,CgH 6 N-f- 
4114 cal.; (10) HgCL> + py = HgCl 2 ^y + 13,387 cal.; 

(11) HgCl,,|C 5 H 5 N -f- py=Hgdipy + 4974 cal.; 

(12) HgCU + |C 5 H 5 N = HgCUJC 5 H 5 N + 8413 cal.; (13) HgCl 2 ,C B H 5 N 
4- py = Hgbiopy4* 1932 cal.f(U) HgCU■+ C 5 H 5 N = HgCUA^N + 
11,455 cah; (15) HgCU,2C 5 H 5 N + py^HgCLpy-5359 cal; '(16) 
HgCL>-t 2Cr,H~ls = HgCl 2 ^2C^H^N 4-18,746 cal.; (17) HgClo,C,H,N + 
a,H 5 N = HgC’3o,2C,H 5 N + 7291* cal.; (18) Hgl> + py = Hglopy + 

9974 cab; (19)“Hgi 9 ,2C B Hr,N + pp==HgI>py--4921 cal.; (20) HgIo + 
2C 5 H 5 N = HgI 2 ,2C 5 H 5 N +14,895 cal. " J. P/s! 

Surface Tension. V. Structure of the Surfaces of 
liquids, and Solubility as Related to the Work done by the 
Attraction of Two Liquid Surfaces as they Approach each 
other. 'William D. Harkins, F. E. Brown, and E. 0. H. Davies 
(J. Amer. Ghent. Soc ., 1917, 39, 354—364. Compare A., 1916, 

, ii, '222, 223).—The authors have determined the change of free 
surface energy when one square centimetre of interface is formed 
between two liquids. The measurements have been made between 
water on the one hand and a number of paraffins and the related 
cyclic hydrocarbons, olefines, halogen derivatives of the paraffins 
and benzene hydrocarbons, alcohols, acids, esters, amines, ethers, 
and, mercaptans on the other. The temperature of the experi¬ 
ments varied between 10° and 40°, The data obtained indicate 
that at the interface between water and another liquid, the mole¬ 
cules in the surface of that liquid set themselves in such a way 
as to turn their most active or polar groups towards the surface of 
the water. At such surfaces, therefore, liquids show a structure. 
The decrease of free energy, when the surface of a second liquid 
approaches that of water (a polar liquid), depends primarily on the 

A ■; 
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most active or polar group present in the molecule, and in a 
secondary way . on the shape and size of the; molecule. Til© solu¬ 
bility in water is related to this decrease of free energy, which more 
or less perfectly measures the attraction of the active- group for 
the water molecule. Thus the presence of a very polar group, such 
as the carboxyl group, the carbonyl group, cyanide group, hydroxyl 
group, or the amide group, is sufficient to make the molecule of an 
organic substance soluble in water if the polar group does not 
have to pull into the solution a slightly polar group which is too 
long or too large. Whilst slightly polar groups, such as the methyl 
group, are attracted by water, the attraction is much smaller than 
that of the polar groups. The active groups cited above, and also 
ether, contain either oxygen or nitrogen atoms. The sulphur atom 
is much less active than these, but is much more active than the 
methyl group. Double or triple bonds between carbon atoms act 
as active groups, and benzene shows a much larger value for this 
decrease of free energy than the corresponding six carbon atom 
hydrocarbons which do- not contain double bonds. True solubility 
is a molecular scale phenomenon, and is dependent on the attrac¬ 
tions of the different parts of the various molecules for each other, 
and on the shapes and sizes of the molecules which must be fitted 
together to make a solution. The space occupied by a molecule 
depends on the extent of its kinetic agitation, so that the solubility 
of substances is highly dependent on temperature. J. F. S. 

Surface Tension. VI. Orientation of Molecules in the 
Surfaces of Liquids. Energy Relatione at Surfaces, Solu¬ 
bility,, Adsorption^ Emulsification f Molecular Association,, 
and the Effect of Acids and Bases on Interfacial Tension. 
William D. Harkins, Earl C. H. .Davies, and George L. Clark 
(/. Amer . Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 541—596. Compare preceding 
abstract).—A continuation of the work of the previous paper 
(, loc . cit.). "The paper is chiefly theoretical, but a number of experi¬ 
ments are described on the measurement of the surface tension of 
sodium oleate and magnesium oleat© solutions and their interfacial 
tensions towards benzene at 20°. It is shown that the molecules 
of liquids seem to be oriented, and in such a way that the* least 
active or polar groups are oriented toward the vapour phase. Th© 
general law for surfaces is: If the structure of th© surface of a 
liquid is supposed to be at first the same as that of the interior of 
the liquid, then the actual surface is always formed by the orien¬ 
tation of the least active portion of the molecule toward the vapour 
phase, and at any surface or interface the change which occurs is 
such as to make the transition to the adjacent phase less abrupt. 
This last statement expresses a general law, of which the adsorption 
law is only a special case. If the molecules are monatomic and 
symmetrical, then th© orientation will consist of a displacement of 
the electromagnetic fields of the atoms. This molecular orienta¬ 
tion sets up what is commonly called “ the double electrical layer “ 
at the surface of liquids and solids. On applying this law to a few 
special cases, th© following orientations are deduced for several 

12*—2 
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pure liquids : In water the hydrogen atoms turn toward the vapour 
phase and the oxygen toward the liquid. With organic paraffin 
•derivatives, the CH 3 groups turn outward, and the more active 
groups, such as NO* CN, CO *011, CO-OM, CO OR, NH* NH*CH* 
NOS, COR, CHO, I, OH, or groups which contain N, S, 0, I, or 
double bonds, turn toward the interior of the liquid. If any of 
these organic compounds are dissolved in water, their orientation 
on the water surface is the same as given above, with, the active 
groups inward. The- behaviour of these various groups is tabu¬ 
lated in the paper. At interfaces between two pure liquids the 
molecules turn so that their like parts come together in conformity 
with the general law. With solutions, the solute molecules orient 
so that the ends of the molecules toward the liquid A are as much 
like A as possible, and the- ends toward B are as much like B as 
possible. So at interfaces between organic liquids and water, for 
example, the organic radicle sets toward the organic liquid, and 
the polar group toward the water. 

If at an interface the transition from a liquid A to the liquid B 
is made by a saturated film of solute molecules, which may be 
termed A — B, that is, they have one end like A and the other like 
B, then the free surface energy is greatly reduced. For example, 
with water and benzene with sodium oleate as the solute, the free 
energy falls as low as 2 ergs/cm A If the solvent is polar, such as 
water, then solutes will in general he positively adsorbed in the 
surface if they are less polar than water, and the least polar end 
of the molecule will be turned outward. Solutes more polar than 
water are negatively absorbed. Contrary to previous work, the 
present results show that bases do- 'not lower markedly the inter¬ 
facial tension between benzene and water. This is an important 
fact on account of its physiological applications. The important 
energy functions at surfaces are the total surface energy (p/or 2S s ), 
the free surface energy (y), the latent heat of the surface (6), and 
the specific heat of the surface (c) all being for unit area. The 
total surface energy is independent of the temperature so long as 
dyjdT is constant, and is more characteristic of chemical consti¬ 
tution than the- other functions. It is shown that the Edfcvos— 
Ramsay-Shields method for the calculation of molecular association 
is of little value. A very extensive table of 336 liquids has been 
compiled in which values of E $ , y, dyjdT, and (dy/dT)/y () are 
given. The relationships of these data to the orientation are given 
in the other table already mentioned. A discussion is entered 
into on (i) the substitution products of the paraffins, (ii) the sub¬ 
stitution products of benzene, and (iii) the orientation of the sub¬ 
stitution products of benzene. 

Films of solutes positively adsorbed at either liquid-vapour 
surfaces or liquid-liquid interfaces frequently become saturated. 
The rapidity with which saturation occurs depends on the nature 
of the solute, and increases with the length of the insoluble end 
of the molecule. Thus sodium oleate in water is very highly 
, and the surface tension of the solution decreases with 
rapidity. After the concentration of the solution reaches 
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the value 0*002iV, the surface tension no longer decreases, hut 
remains constant up to 0*1 N or more, which proves that the film 
has become saturated. The stability of the emulsoid particles 
seems to be brought about by orientation of molecules at the inter¬ 
face with the dispersion medium. The best emulsifying agents, for 
example, have very long molecules, with a polar or active group 
at one -end of the molecule. For the emulsoid particle to be stable, 
the molecules which make the transition from the interior of the 
drop to the dispersion medium, or the- molecules of the film, should 
.fit the curvature of the drop. From this point of view the surface- 
tension of very small drops is a function of the curvature of the 
surface. J. F. S. 

Freezing of Water Absorbed in Lampblack. EL W. Foote 
and Blair Saxton (J. Amer . Ghem . Soc tJ 1917, 89, 627—630. 
Compare A., 1916, ii, 230).—A continuation and confirmation of 
previous work. Lampblack containing absorbed water has been 
subjected to temperatures down to —78° in a dilatometer, and 
curves plotted of the temperature and dilatometer readings; heat¬ 
ing curves were also obtained. The experiments show that the 
density of water which has been absorbed or adsorbed by lamp¬ 
black is essentially the same as that of other water at the same 
temperature, although the last of the water did not freeze until the 
temperature was below — 35°. The et apparent capillary water ” in 
these experiments amounts to three-quarters of the weight of the 
carbon. The curves obtained in the present work differ only in 
one respect from those obtained from hydrogels. In hydrogels, 
the heating curves take on a decided curvature at as low a tempera¬ 
ture as —20°, showing that the ice begins to melt at this tempera¬ 
ture, whereas in the present case the curve is a straight line right 
up to zero, which shows that ice once formed, at no matter what 
temperature, does not melt again until the temperature is very 
near to zero. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Chromium Oxide by Hid© Powder. A. W, 
Davison (/, Physical Ghem., 1917 , 21 , 190—197).—The quantity 
of chromic oxide absorbed by standard hide powder has been 
determined in a series of experiments in which the only variable 
factor was the strength of the chrome tanning solution, which was 
made up by mixing a solution containing 120 grains of chrome 
alum in 1000 c.c. of water with a solution containing 30 grams of 
sodium carbonate in 100 c.c. of water. 

Two grains of the hide powder were shaken for an hour with 
250 c.c. of a solution containing 10 grams of sodium chloride per 
litre to ensure complete soaking of the powder. A measured 
volume of the tanning solution, made up to 25 c.c, by .the addition 
of water, was then added to the* flask containing the hide powder, 
and the shaking continued for four hourSi , , 

■ In order' to estimate the absorbed chromic oxide, the contents 
of the flask were filtered, and the liquid adhering to the chromed 
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Mile powder removed as completely as possible by centrifugal 
anti on. The powder was then acted on with a little nitric acid 
and the dry residue heated in an electric furnace at a dull red 
heat. The sodium chloride and potassium sulphate in the ignited 
residue were removed by washing, and the residue, after correction 
for the ash of the hide powder, was taken as representing the 
chromic oxide absorbed. 

If the quantity of the chromic oxide absorbed by 2 grams of 
hide powder is plotted against the concentration of -the chromium 
in the residual solution, a continuous curve is obtained, the form 
of which corresponds with the ordinary adsorption formula. The 
results are therefore considered to support’ the view that the initial 
step in the process of chrome tanning consists in the adsorption 
of chromic oxide. II. M. D. 

Selective Adsorption and, Differential Diffusion. Jerome 
Alexander (/, Amer, Ghem. Soc 1917, 39, 84—88).—-A paper in 
which several qualitative experiments are described to show the 
different rates of diffusion of substances through colloids. This is 
followed by a discussion on the effects of differential diffusion and 
selective adsorption in connexion with the action of antitoxins on 
toxins, and with root formation and shoot formation in plants. 

J. F, S. 

Inconstancy of the Solubility Product* II. Arthur E. 
Hill (/. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 218-—231. Compare A., 
1910, ii, 936).—Measurements have been made at 25° of the solu¬ 
bility of silver bromate, thallous chloride, and lead chloride in 
aqueous solutions containing varying amounts of acetic acid, and 
also of the solubility of tetramethylammonium iodide in solutions 
of potassium hydroxide and ammonium hydroxide. In four out 
of five cases the solubility decreases regularly with increasing 
quantity of the soluble electrolyte, but with lead chloride there is 
at first a slight increase followed by a very marked decrease. 
These results indicate that the ionic solubility product, decreases 
with increase in the concentration of the soluble electrolyte. The 
proof of this is furnished by a consideration of the equilibrium in 
the solution which is saturated with respect to AB. As a con¬ 
sequence of double decomposition, the solution contains AB, Cl), 
AD, and GB, and the four component ions. If the ion concentra¬ 
tion is represented by capital and the concentration of the non- 
ionised molecules by small letters, then the total solubility, rn, of 
AB may be expressed by m = A+a+c and m = B + a cl. Multi¬ 
plying the se equations and extracting the square root gives 
m = \f ~AB-\~X, in which X has a positive value. From this, it 
follows that, if m becomes less than \J~AB, the ionic solubility 
product must have a value which is smaller than that for a 
saturated solution of A B in pure water. The data obtained in 
the above measurements show that this condition is attained in 
four out of five cases, the exception being the solution of tetra¬ 
methylammonium iodide in aqueous ammonia. H. M. D, 
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Solubilities of Several Substances in Mixed Non-aqueous 
Solvents. II. J. W. Harden and Mary V. Dover (J. Amer . 
Chem . 1917, 39, 1—7. Compare A., 1916, ii, 418).—-The 

authors have determined the solubility at 25° of lithium chloride 
in mixtures of acetone and benzene, and of ethyl acetate and 
benzene; of mercuric chloride in mixtures of ethyl ether and 
chloroform, acetone and benzene, and ethyl acetate and benzene; 
and of salicylic acid in mixtures of .acetone- and benzene and ethyl 
acetate and benzene. Solubility determinations of the same sub¬ 
stances at the same temperature have also been made in the pure 
solvents. It is shown that of the sixteen cases examined in the 
present and the preceding paper, five yield curves which present 
breaks, whilst the other eleven yield smooth solubility-composition 
curves. Of these eleven, in six cases the solubility was reduced 
by any given change in the percentage composition of the solvent 
by a constant fraction of the total difference between the solubility 
in the solution in question and in the poorer solvent. This* is 
expressed by the equation (C 1 — C 2 )/C\ = (C 2 — <7 3 )/ <? 2 = K. In the 
five remaining cases, the relationship is expressed by the equation 

(C\ - °i)I V^I = (0 2 - C 3 )/ sj g 2 ~k. j. e. s. 

The Formation of Salt Crystals from a Hot Saturated. 
Solution- E. Tatum Long (Amer. J. Sci ,, 1917, [iv], 43 ? 
289—292).—A description of an experiment, with photographs of 
the apparatus used, designed to show that crystals during develop- 
ment exert a lateral pressure sufficient to permit continued growth 
even against opposing external forces. In the experiment 
described, a hot saturated solution of common salt, under a small 
"hydrostatic pressure, is forced into a closed rubber tube in which 
crystals grow and eventually burst the rubber, ' E. H. B. 

The Constitution o! Mixed Crystals. L. Vegard and H. 
Schjelderup (Phi/mhal. Zeitsch '1917, 18, 93—96).—To decide 
whether mixed crystals of isomorphous substances consist simply of 
superimposed layers of the two components or of a more intimate 
interpenetration, mixed crystals of potassium chloride and 
potassium bromide, and of potassium and ammonium bromides, in 
varying proportions have been examined by means of X-rays. 
The reflection method of Bragg was used, and if was found that 
the reflection maxima from cube and dodecahedron faces in the 
case of the mixed crystals were always normal in character; and 
fell between those of the two components. Were the mixed crystals 
formed of alternating layers of the two components, it was .to be 
expected 1 that' double maxima would be detected corresponding 
with the two reflection spectra from the components. 

It is concluded that in mixed crystals of, for example, potassium 
chloride and bromide there is a space lattice similar to that of 
either component, some of the halogen atoms of the one kind 
being replaced by those of the other kind. . The molecular 
volumes of the components undergo modification, that of the 
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chloride being increased, that of the bromide diminished. If, in 
a 50% mixture of the two salts, the halogen atoms of the two 
kinds alternate regularly in the structure, it is to be expected that 
a new reflection maximum would be observed from the octahedron 
face (111) owing to the doubling of the lattice constant in the 
direction perpendicular to this face. Such a maximum could not, 
however,- be detected, owing either to its necessarily feeble 
character or to the fact that the distribution of the halogen atoms 
of the two kinds is not of such a symmetrical character as to 
produce it. E. H. B. 

X-Ray Analysis and Topic Axes of the Alkali Sulphates 
and their Bearing* on the Theory of Valency Volumes. 
A. E. H. Tutton (Proc. Boy . Soc., 1917, [A], 98, 72—89).—This 
paper is devoted to an attack on the Barlow-Pope theory of the 
relation between atomic volume and valency in crystals. The 
isomorphism of ammonium salts with corresponding salts of the 
alkali metals potassium,, rubidium, and caesium is discussed, in par¬ 
ticular the close approach to equality between the structural 
dimensions of crystals of corresponding ammonium and rubidium 
salts- On account of their similar molecular volumes, isomorphous 
ammonium and rubidium salts readily form mixed crystals. 
Crystals of the sulphates have now been subjected to X-ray ex¬ 
amination by Ogg and Hopwood (compare Phil. Mac/., 1916, [vi], 
32, 518), and the results fully confirm the close structural simi¬ 
larity of the ammonium and rubidium salts. The structural unit 
of the rhombic crystal contains in each case 4 molecules, as had 
been previously suggested by the author. The structures of these 
salts are held to be inconsistent with the valency volume theory, 
which gives to (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 a volume =24 and to Ub 2 $0 4 a 
volume = 12, whereas the actual volumes of the space units of the 
crystals are very nearly equal. E. PL It. 

Protective Colloids. VIII. Tnbera Salep as Protective 
Colloid. I. General Colloidochemical Investigation of 
Salep Extract. A. Gutbxer and Nora Kraijtle (Koiloid Zeifsch ,, 
1917, 20, 83—101. Compare this voL, ii, 168, 169).—An account 
is given of ’ the preparation of colloidal extracts of tuber a salep 
and of observations on the stability of these colloidal solutions, 
with special reference to the influence of concentration, tempera¬ 
ture, and added electrolytes. 

The data obtained in measurements of the viscosity of solutions 
of varying concentration are discussed in , reference to Hatsehekb 
theory that water is adsorbed by the colloidal particles, and it is 
calculated that 1 .gram of the colloid combines with about 27 grams 
of water. In an electric field the colloidal particles move towards 
/the'cathode. ■ 

Observations made with dialysed and undialysed extract show 
considerable differences in regard to the influence of the several 
factors which have been examined. H. M. D. 
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Antagonistic Electrolytes and Jelly Formation* G. H. A. 
Clowes (Proc, Amer . Soc. Biol. Ghent 1916, viii—xx; J. Biol. 
Chem., 1917, 29. Compare A., 1916, i, 583).—'When sodium 
chloride is added in increasing proportion to aqueous suspensions 
of soaps or lipoids, the dispersion of the particles in water is at 
first ■ promoted and reaches an optimum at approximately 
0T5d/~sodium chloride, which corresponds closely with the con¬ 
centration of this substance in the blood. Subsequently, an aggre¬ 
gating effect is exerted, precipitation occurring at a concentration 
of 0*35 to O’4df-sodium chloride, which appears to be the limiting 
concentration for the maintenance of life of marine organisms, of 
mice on intravenous injection, and the precipitation point for 
emulsions, jellies, and a variety of other physical systems. 

Koch's curve (A., 1907, i, 573) showing the amount of calcium 
chloride required to precipitate lecithin at different concentrations 
of sodium chloride corresponds closely with curves obtained by the 
drop method (Clowes, loc. cit .) when sodium chloride is added in 
increasing proportion to an aqueous phase containing a constant 
amount of soap passed through neutral oil. The similarity in 
these antagonistic curves of calcium chloride and sodium chloride 
and other salts having a more readily adsorbed anion in such 
widely diversified systems as living protoplasm, the blood-clot 
emulsions, soap jellies and films, and soap and lipoid suspensions, 
and the existence of the common limiting concentrations at which 
individual salts like sodium chloride and calcium chloride produce 
inhibiting effects in all these systems, suggest the probability that 
protoplasmic equilibrium and the formation of reversible proto¬ 
plasmic jellies are dependent on what the author designates as an 
imperfect reversal of phase relations promoted by the action of 
antagonistic electrolytes on interfacial films of soap and lipoid, 
just as in reversal of equilibrium in the case of emulsions of oil 
and water. H. W. B. 

Plasticity. Emil Podszus (Kolloid Zeitsch ., 1917, 20, 65—73), 
—A discussion of the factors which determine the plasticity which 
is characteristic of mixtures of clay and water in their application 
in the ceramic industries. The author adopts the view that the 
coagulation of -substances in sol form is an essential feature of such 
systems, and it is shown that many substances, other than clays, 
may be transformed into sols with plastic qualities which are quite 
similar to those familiarly associated with the clays. H. M. I). 

The Laws of Swelling* 1. The Swelling in Water 
without Complications* J. R. Katz ( Koll . Chem. Beiheft , 1917, 
9, 1—182).—The phenomena associated with the swelling of sub¬ 
stances in contact with water have been subjected’ to examination 
in experiments with a number of different substances, in the choice 
of which the principal consideration was the. avoidance of all 
possible disturbing factors* The conditions requisite for the attain¬ 
ment of this end are satisfied only by definite chemical compounds 
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which, are non-porous, do not combine with the absorbed liquid, 
and are characterised by the absence of irreversible changes. 
These conditions are fulfilled by amorphous and crystalline sub¬ 
stances, and both types have been examined. 

The .observations indicate the nature of the dependence of 
the vapour pressure, the heat of swelling, the change in volume, 
and the specific heat on the degree of swelling, defined as the ratio 
between the weight of the absorbed water and that of the dry 
substance under examination. The results for different sub¬ 
stances show that the chemical nature of the substance is with¬ 
out influence on the general character of the phenomena associated' 
with the swelling process. 

For all the amorphous substances examined, the curve showing 
the relation between the vapour pressure (expressed in terms of 
that of pure water at the same temperature) and the degree of 
swelling (i) is of the same type. For small values of i, the curve 
runs nearly horizontal; the curve then rises, being at first convex 
and later concave towards the % axis, the last portion being again 
nearly horizontal.' 

The heat developed in the absorption of i grams of water by 
1 gram of the dry substance is satisfactorily represented by the 
formula W~Ai/(B + i), in which A and B are constants character¬ 
istic of the swelling substance. The corresponding contraction in 
volume may be expressed by a formula of the same type. These 
two quantities are, in fact, approximately proportional, and the 
ratio for different substances is of the same order of magnitude. 

The decrease in the free energy and the heat' development 
associated with the swelling process are approximately equal, and 
from this it follows that nearly the whole of the energy of swelling 
may be transformed into external work. 

In the case of crystalline substances, the only measurements 
mad© were those relating to the vapour pressure. These show that 
the dependence of the relative vapour pressure on the degree of 
swelling is essentially the same as for amorphous substances. 

Not only do the most various substances behave. similarly in 
: regard to the swelling processes, but it is further shown that there 
is a close resemblance in the relative vapour pressure, the heat of 
swelling, and the volume curves for mixtures of non-volatile 
liquids, such as sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, and glycerol, with 
water. The ratio of the heat development to the volume con¬ 
traction is of the same order for both groups. 

This close similarity in the phenomena associated with the swell¬ 
ing of substances in water and in the changes which accompany 
the formation of binary liquid mixtures, leads to the conclusion that 
the swelling process is to be regarded as the formation of a solid 
solution of water in the swelling substance. This idea is obviously 
incompatible with the micellary hypothesis put forward by Nagelx 
to explain the behaviour of swelling substances. It disposed of 
the necessity for the assumption of complex structural units and 
replaces these by the simpler molecules. The systems which result 
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from the swelling of substances when brought into contact with 
suitable liquids are accordingly to- be looked on as ideal concen¬ 
trated solutions. EL M. D. 

Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria, XIII. F. A. H. 
Schreinemakers (Proc. K. Ahad. Wetmsch. Amsterdam, 1917, 
19, 867—880. Compare this vol., ii, 169, 195).—A further 
theoretical discussion of the equilibrium relations in ternary 
systems with two indifferent phases. H. M. D. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria between Aqueous and Metallic. 
Solutions. III. The Interaction of Mixed Salt Solutions 
and Liquid Amalgams. A Study of the Ionisation Bela- 
tions of Sodium and Potassium Chlorides and Sulphates 
in Mixtures. G. McP. Smith and T. R Ball (J. Amer. Ghent. Sog 
1917, 39, 179—218. Compare A., 1913, ii, 124).—The behaviour 
of solutions containing sodium and potassium salts towards sodium 
potassium amalgams has been examined with a view to the elucida¬ 
tion of the ionisation of salts in mixtures. The equilibrium in 
this system corresponds with KHg^q-Na' ^ NaHg n +.K*, and by 
application of the law of mass action, the relation 
[KH gro ][Fa-]/[NaHgJ[K*l=(7 0 

is obtained, in which C n represents the constant for infinite dilu¬ 
tion. For solutions in which the ionisation is incomplete, the 
equilibrium constant may be written 

* [KHg m ][N aX] c / [N aTIg n ][KX] c = G c , 
where the suffix c refers to the total salt concentration. By in¬ 
vestigation of the connexion between the value of C c for the salt 
concentration c and the value G 0 corresponding with complete 
ionisation, it is possible to obtain information relating to the 
ionisation of sodium and potassium salts in their mixtures. 

According to experiments with equivalent mixtures of sodium 
and potassium chlorides up to 4*OiY-concentration, the value of <J C 
at 25° decreases linearly with increasing concentration of the solu¬ 
tion. For equivalent mixtures of sodium and potassium sulphates 
at concentrations varying from 0*2 to 2 N, the value of G c is nearly 
independent of the total salt- concentration. The data for 
equivalent mixtures of sodium sulphate and potassium chloride up 
to a concentration of 3*0A show, on the other hand, that C c 
decreases with increasing concentration, but the decrease is not 
linear. The results obtained with equivalent mixtures of sodium 
and potassium chlorides at temperatures between 15° and 30° show 
that G e decreases with rising temperature. From these results it 
has been possible to derive the heat change accompanying the 
reaction KHg m + NaCl=NaHg* + RC1 -p (m - n)Hg, the value 
found being — 3000 cal. 

The interpretation of the results leads to the view that'complex 
molecules, NaKCl 2 , are formed in the chloride solutions, and the 
mixed sulphate, NaK$0 4 , in the sulphate solutions.- H. M. D, 
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The Coups© of Crystallisation in Ternary Systems of 
Chlorides of Univalent and Bivalent Metals. Tsi. Lihbisch 
(. Zeitsch . anorg. Ghent. , 1917, 99, 50—66),—Tlie ten ternary 
systems of chlorides of univalent and bivalent metals which have 
so far been investigated are theoretically reviewed, with special 
reference to the case in which the crystalline phases include the 
components A, B , and G, and also a binary compound with incon- 
gruent melting point, the method used being that of constructing 
a crystallisation path on the projection of the liquidus surface. 

■ 0. IX. D. 

Normal and Acid Sodium Sulphates. Paul Pascal ( Conipt . 
rend., 1917, 164, 628 — 630). — -A study of the equilibrium of the 
ternary system H 2 S0 4 -Na 2 S0 4 -PI 2 0 between the temperature limits 
— 45° and 210°. The results are set out as a trilinear projection 
of the isotherms of the surface of equilibrium of the solid and 
liquid phases. The diagram, coupled with a study of the cooling 
of the ternary mixtures, indicates that with the acid sulphates, 
from the manufacture of nitric acid, where the acidity is above 
40*81%, solidification occurs below 184°, giving at first crystals of 
sodium hydrogen sulphate, until at 105° the remaining liquid 
solidifies to the acid salt, 1ST all S0 4 ,H 2 S0 4 . Solutions of sodium 
hydrogen sulphate, about 75% in strength, saturated at about 100°, 
give after crystallisation a residual liquid containing about 45% of 
sulphuric acid and only about 10% of the normal sulphate. 

• . . W. G. 

A Chemical Method of Determining* the Strength of 
Sparingly Soluble Inorganic Bases. K. A. Vestueburg 
(Zeitsch. onorg. Ghent 1917, 99, 11—21).—The strength of 
sparingly soluble inorganic bases has usually been determined by 
measuring the hydrolysis of the sulphates, nitrates, or chlorides. 
The numbers differ very little for different bases, and better results 
are obtained by using the acetates and measuring the hydrolysis 
by the extraction method. The error caused by the disturbance of 
■the equilibrium by removal of. acetic acid by the solvent is over¬ 
come by agitating the ether solution with' successive . fresh quanti¬ 
ties of the aqueous acetate solution. After three to five' extrac¬ 
tions, the ether solution is in equilibrium with unaltered acetate 
solution. 

The ethyl ether is freed from the acid usually present in com¬ 
mercial samples by keeping over concentrated sodium hydroxide, 
solution and washing with water, free from carbon dioxide, just 
before use. The acetate solutions are prepared from purified salts 
or by the addition of pure sodium acetate to- the solution of the 
sulphate, the concentration being made 9 to 10% greater than is 
required to allow for the increase of volume on shaking with ether. 
Water free from, carbon dioxide must be used. The titrations are 
mostly performed with 0*025A-barium hydroxide, with phenol 
phthalein as indicator. The metal in the aqueous solution must 
be estimated after the extraction. ’0* H, IX 
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Propagation of Flame in Mixtures of Acetone and Air. 
Richard Vernon Wheeler and Arnold Whitaker (T. ? 1917, 
111, 267—272).— 1 This paper gives the results of the first of a 
series of investigations designed to throw light on the conditions 
under which the vapours of inflammable liquids used in industry- 
form dangerously explosive mixtures with air. 

The higher and lower limits of inflammability have been deter¬ 
mined for horizontal, downward, and upward propagation of flame 
in tubes 2*5, 5, and 10 cm. diameter. Above 5 c.c. the diameter 
of the tube has little influence on the limits, and the results 
indicate that for large pipes the lower and upper limiting mixtures 
correspond respectively with about 2 and 10% of acetone vapour. 

The graph obtained by plotting the speed of propagation of 
flame (“uniform movement”) in a 2*5 cm. tube against the per¬ 
centage of acetone vapour shows that the speed has its maximum 
value for a mixture containing 5*5% acetone. This speed is about 
96 cm. per sec., and for pipes of 30, 60, and 90 cm. diameter may 
be expected to be respectively 2*5, 3, and 3*5 times as great. 

II. M. D. 

Cliemical Reactions in Anisotropic Liquids. III. The. 
Svedberg ( KoUoid Zeitsch ,, 1917, 20, 73—76).—According to pre¬ 
vious observations (A., 1916, ii, 306, 383), the rate of change with 
time of the electrical conductivity of a solution of picric acid in 
p-azoxyphenetole increases with the temperature, and changes 
abruptly at the clearing point of the solvent. Further experi¬ 
ments show that a similar effect is obtained when the anisotropy is 
destroyed by the addition of foreign substances, such as diphenyl 
and naphthalene. 

The fact that the initial rate of increase of the conductivity of 
pure p-azoxyphenetol© is very nearly the same as that of a solution 
of picric acid in this solvent, leads to the conclusion that the 
increase in conducting power is to be attributed to decomposition 
of the ^-azoxyphene'toie, and not, as previously supposed, to the 
decomposition of the picric acid. IT. M. D. 

Decomposition of CMoro- and Bromo-acetic Acids in 
Alcoholic Solution. Henry W. Cassbl (Zeitsch, physikal. Ghem 
1917 , 92 , 113—126).—-The investigation of tlie rate of hydrolysis 
of chloro- and bromo-acetic acids in aqueous alcoholic solutions at 
70° has shown that the velocity of the reaction diminishes in pro¬ 
portion to the alcohol content of the solvent. The reaction proceeds 
in accordance with the equation for a unimolecular change. 

When the reaction mixture, contained in a quartz vessel is 
exposed to the light emitted by an arc lamp, the reaction proceeds 
-differently, in that acetaldehyde is produced in accordance with the 
equation CH 2 X-C0 2 II 4-C 2 H 6 *0E = CH 3 -C0 2 H + CH^OOH + HI, 
in which X represents chlorine or bromine. Experiments at 18° 
in which the influence of the alcohol concentration was examined,/ 
show that in the case of bromoacetic acid the' velocity : of the 
reaction increases considerably with the proportion of alcohol in 
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tli© solvent, attains a maximum in 50% solution, and decreases when 
the alcohol content is further increased. The changes in the 
velocity are much smaller in the case of chloroacetic acid, and the 
velocity remains the same* when the alcohol concentration increases 
from 50 to 100%. Under comparable conditions as regards the 
solvent, bromoacetic acid is decomposed more rapidly than chloro¬ 
acetic acid., whether the reaction takes, place in the dark or under 
the influence of light. The active rays are of wave-length less than 
250 jx/n H. M. D. 

Consecutive Reactions. II. Kinetics of the Hydrolysis 
of the Methyl Esters of Oxalic Acid. Anton Skrabal 
(Monatsh., 1917, 88, 29—52. Compare A., 1916, ii, 477).—The rate 
of hydrolysis of methyl oxalate and of potassium methyl oxalate, 
both by acid and alkali, has been determined for a series of con¬ 
centrations at 25°. The hydrolysis of the normal ester takes place 
in two stages, which have such different velocities that the calcula¬ 
tion of the velocities by the method used for single-stage reactions 
can be effected. In alkali hydroxide solutions the rate of hydro¬ 
lysis of the ester acid is still measurable, whilst that of the normal 
ester to the first stage is unmeasurahly fast. The measurements 
were therefore carried out with a mixture of ammonia and am¬ 
monium chloride, the alkalinity of which is of about the same 
dimensions as the esters. The ratio of the velocity constants was 
found to be of the order 10,000 :1. In the case of acid hydrolysis, 
the velocity was of the normal order and the measurements were 
carried out in the usual way with hydrochloric acid. In this case 
the ratio of the velocity constants is 2:1. The actual constants 
obtained are: first stage—alkaline hydrolysis, Zj x = i0 6 ; acid hydro¬ 
lysis, = 0*0116; second stage—alkaline hydrolysis, %=10 2 ; acid 
hydrolysis, /c 2 = 0*0058. . J. F. S'. 

Reactions with. Halogen-substituted Acids. II. Action 
of Sodium Methoxid© on Monobromosuccinic Acid, 
a-Bromoisobutyric Acid, /3-Bromobutyric Acid, and a-Rromo- 
propionic Acid. E. Host Madsen (Zeitsch. physikal Glum., 
1917, 92, 98—112. Compare A., 1914, ii, 260).—The interaction 
between sodium methoxide and the sodium salts of various 
halogen-substituted acids in methyl-alcoholic solution has been, 
examined by measurements of the alkalinity and the bromide con¬ 
centration after various intervals of time. 

The results indicate that intermediate products are formed in 
the case of bromosuccinic and j3-bromobutyric acids, in that the 
increase in the bromide concentration takes place more rapidly 
than, the decrease in the alkali titre. These intermediate' substances 
appear to be formed at the same rate in anhydrous methyl alcohol 
and in methyl alcohol which contains three gram-molecules of water 
per litre, hut the rate of decomposition of the intermediate com¬ 
pounds is greater in presence of water. The formation of inter¬ 
mediate products appears to be characteristic of the /^-substituted 
acids, for the experiments with a-substituted acids gave no* evidence 
of this phenomenon. 
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The kinetic data 'axe discussed in reference to the order of the 
several reactions investigated. H. M. D. 

Reactions of both the Ions and the Molecules of Acids, 
Bases, and Salts. The Inversion of Menthone by Sodium, 
Potassium* and Lithium Ethoxides. W. A. Gruse and B. F. 
Agree (/. A.me?\ Chem .. Soc., 1917, 39 , 376—388).—-The authors 
have measured the velocity of inversion of Z-menthone in absolute 
alcohol solution by the ethoxides of sodium, potassium, and 
lithium. The measurements were carried out in 70 cm. polari- 
meter tubes by means of a Schmidt and Haensch polarimeter, 
capable of reading to 1/1000°. The rotation measurements were 
made with the inercury-green line 546'1, obtained from a mercury 
vapour lamp, using a mercury-green line Wratten filter. The reac¬ 
tions took place in a thermostat at 25°, which did not vary more 
than 0*005°. Dilute solutions varying from A/32 to A/512 were 
used. By substituting the molecular velocity constants K N and 
the corresponding a values in the proper equations, values have 
been obtained for the catalytic activity of the ethoxide ion and the 
noxx-ionised molecule of the metallic ethoxide. The constants 
expressing the activity of the ethoxide ion have been found to be 
the same, whether the experiment be made with sodium, potassium, 
or lithium ethoxide, namely, Ah = 0*501, A^ —0*501, and A* = 0*496 
respectively. The constants E mt expressing the activity of the non- 
ionised molecule of the metallic ethoxide,* have been found to be 
very close for sodium and potassium ethoxides, namely, A m =0*693 
and 0*701 respectively, but somewhat 'smaller for lithium ethoxide, 
A m = 0*478, which is practically the same as that found for the 
ethoxide ion, A*=0*496 in the case of lithium ethoxide. Making 
us© of the above considerations, satisfactory explanations have been 
offered for the approximate equality of the velocity constants, K m 
found for sodium and potassium* ethoxides, as well as for the devia¬ 
tion of the lithium ethoxide from this value; for the fact that the 
molecular velocity constant, E m for lithium ethoxide remains un¬ 
changed with dilution, whilst the same values for sodium and 
potassium ethoxides decrease considerably as the concentration 
decreases,. and for the nearly identical value assumed by the 
velocity constants for all three* ethoxides in very dilute solutions. 
The average values of the constants for the ionic and molecular 
activities have been substituted in the equation 
E n == Eia *f A m (l — a), 

and the calculated values of A jV have been compared with the 
experimental values. The average deviation is about 1*5%. 

J. P. S. 

Kinetics of Furfural&ehyde Formation from Pentoses 
(Arabinose), Robert Kremann and Hermann Klein (MonatsK, 
1917, 38, 63—75).—The authors have studied the kinetics of the 
formation of furfur aldehyde from arabinose by the action of 
sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid. Five c.c. of 1 *054A-arabinose 
solution were mixed with 10 c.c. of 4*7A-sulphuric acid, 2*35A-sul- 
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plmrio acid, 0 *47GA-sulphuric acid, and 4*43iV-hydroclilaric acid 
respectively. The flasks containing the various mixtures were 
sealed and heated in a thermostat at 95° for measured times. They 
were them -withdrawn, allowed to cool for fifteen minutes, and 
opened. The contents were neutralised with sodium hydroxide 
and the furfuraldehyde distilled off, converted into furfuraldehyde 
semioxamazide, and weighed as such. The results are expressed 
in dxjdt curves, where dx represents the amotir.it of furfuraldehyde 
semioxamazide formed at the time dt. The results fall on to two 
different curves, the one being an S-shaped curve, the other a 
slowly rising curve. There is no apparent reason why the results 
should fall on one curve rather than on the other. The author con¬ 
cludes that at 95° a high concentration of hydrogen ions can pro¬ 
duce in arabinose solutions, in the course of the reaction, either a 
positive catalyst A, which accelerates the furfuraldehyde formation 
autocafcalytically, or a catalyst B, which accelerates the subsidiary 
reaction, so that in the latter case only one-third of the quantity 
of the furfuraldehyde expected appears to be formed. With' decreas¬ 
ing acid concentration the two curves come closer together, and 
eventually coincide to represent a reaction of the first order. The 
S-shaped curve is represented by the equation dxjdt = 
,(&i + k%x)(a-~x), that is, by the typical equation for an auto-cata- 
lytic reaction. J. F. S. 

Kinetics of Invertase Action. J. M. Nelson and W. C. 
Yosbueoh (J. Amer . Chem, Soc 1917, 39, 790—811).—A com¬ 
prehensive study of the kinetics of invertase action, the data 
obtained showing that (1) the velocity of inversion is directly pro¬ 
portional to the concentration of the invertase, (2) that the velocity 
is nearly independent of the concentration of the sucrose in the 
more concentrated sugar solutions, whilst in very dilute solutions 
the velocity increases with the increase in concentration of the 
sugar up to a maximum, (3) the velocity-coefficient increases as 
the inversion proceeds, (4) the results agree with the heterogene¬ 
ous reaction view (compare Henri, A., 1906, ii, 13; Nelson and 
Griffin, A., 1916, i, 516), and contradict the view that the kinetics 
of invertase action conform to the unimolecular law for .homogene¬ 
ous reactions (compare Hudson, A., 1908, i, 605, 856), Adsorption 
appears to be one of the controlling factors in the kinetics of 
invertase action, and the curve for the velocity of inversion, the 
concentrations of the sucrose being taken as absciss®, has the same 
general shape as adsorption curves (compare Henri, loc. cii .). The 
inversion is of a type similar to, but more complicated than, the 
heterogeneous catalytic reaction of the dissociation of stibine into 
antimony and hydrogen in the presence of antimony (compare Stock 
and Bodenstein, A., 1907, ii, 181). A peculiar phenomenon with 
regard to the dilution of invertase solution was noticed, namely, 
that invertase solutions could be diluted in the presence of a small 
amount of acid without changing their relative activity, but, if the 
acid was omitted, solutions of widely differing activity were 
obtained. W. G. 
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Tli© Catalytic influenc© of Acids in Lactone Formation, 
1° Valepolactone* Hugh Stott Taylor and Harold Wilber- 
force Close (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 422—435. Compare 
Henry, A., 1892, 1303). A study of the catalytic action of hydro- 
chloric acid and chloroacetic acid on the conversion of y-liydroxy- 
valeric acid into valerolactone. The acid was prepared from the 
lactone , as required either by the action of barium hydroxide, the 
barium being subsequently precipitated with the calculated quan¬ 
tity of N1 4-sulphuric acid, or by the action of a suspension of lead 
hydroxide, the lead being afterwards precipitated with hydrogen 
sulphide. The values obtained with the acid prepared by the 
second method were consistently higher by about 3% than with the 
acid prepared by the first method, and 1 at present this discrepancy 
cannot be explained. The conversion took place at 25° in the pres¬ 
ence of varying concentrations of hydrochloric or chloroacetic acid, 
in the presence or absence of varying concentrations of the corre¬ 
sponding potassium salt. In the case of hydrochloric acid it is 
shown that the catalytic influence is not strictly proportional to 
the hydrogen-ion concentration as determined by conductivity 
measurements. The presence of potassium chloride increases the 
catalytic effect of hydrochloric acid. The catalytic effect can be 
expressed in terms of a catalytic activity of hydrogen-ion and un¬ 
dissociated molecule, but the ratio of these two effects is different 
if calculated from a series of acid concentrations or from a series of 
constant acid and varying neutral salt concentrations (compare 
Dawson and Reiman, T., 1915, 107, 1426). The catalytic ratio 
in the case of hydrochloric acid is of the same magnitude as that 
observed in ester catalysis (compare Taylor, A., 1915, ii, 248). 

The results obtained with chloroacetic acid as a catalyst show 
certain abnormalities, which cannot at present be satisfactorily 
explained. No concordant figures could be obtained from any pair 
of results for the catalytic ratio. W. G. 

Numerical Relation of Atomic Weights to Atomic 
Numbers* Reginald Graham Durr ant ( J . Amer. Chem . Soc., 
1917, 39, 621—626).—A theoretical paper in which the author 
discusses the work of Harkins and Wilson on' the relationships 
existing between the atomic weights and atomic numbers of the 
elements (see Harkins and Wilson, A., 1915, ii, 544). Harkins and 
Wilson find that the relationship between atomic weight and atomic 
number is given, for the lighter elements, by the equation 
W~2n+ {J-p[( — l)w-i x |]}, but for the heavier elements another 
term has to be introduced, and the equation becomes 
rrl , , TF = 2( w0 + [HK _i)»-x 3 . 

The n ! values are not given by the above-mentioned authors, and 
a table of these values is appended to the present paper. A graph 
of the «/ values against the atomic numbers approximates on the 
whole to four straight lines: (1) a horizontal line along the axis 
from helium to chlorine; (2) a shorter horizontal line from, 
titanium to cobalt {n f = 2); (3) a long line from copper to bismuth 
inclined at an angle the tangent of which is |; and (4) a 
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short line parallel to (3), but above it, from niton to uranium. 
The slope in the curves (3) and (4) can be reduced to the horizontal 
by obtaining the values 2[w+ (w — 29)/3]; this Is done in the paper, 
and the values (W — 2a) and {W — 2[n + (n - 29) /3]} have been 
plotted against the atomic numbers. The deviations of the atomic 
weights from the doubled atomic numbers are considered. 

■ X F. S. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights. Determinations Published During 1916. Gregory 
Paul Baxter (J. Am,er, Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 333—341).—-A 
resume of the atomic weight determinations of the year 1916, 
■which includes the numerical details of determinations on 
hydrogen (Burt and Edgar, A., 1916, ii, 427), 11 = 1*00769; argon 
(Schultze, A., 1915, ii, 833), A=39*945; zinc (Baxter and Grose, 
A., 1916, ii, 327), Zn = 65*381; bromine (Moles, A., 1916, ii, 526), 
Br=79*926; yttrium (Hopkins and Balke, this voh, ii, 34), 
Yt=88 * 91; columbium (Smith and van Haagen, A., 1915, ii, 692), 
Ob = 93*13; cadmium (Baxter, Grose, and Hartmann, A., 1916, 
ii, 327), Cd = X12*4Q7; tin (Baxter and Starkweather, A., 1916, 
ii, 637), Sn = 118*703; neodymium (Baxter, Whitcomb, Stewart, 
and Chapin, A., 1916, ii, 325), Nd = 144*261; dysprosium (Engle 
and Balke, this voh, ii, 259), By = 164* 228; radioactive lead 
(Richards and Wadsworth, this voh, ii, 91), Pb(Ra) = 207*183— 
206*084; lead (CEchsner de Coninck and Gerard, this voh, ii, 33), 
Pb = 206*98; bismuth (CEchsner de Coninck and Gerard, A., 1916, 
ii, 189), Bi=208*50. ■ J. F. S. 

The Structure of Inorganic Compounds, Samuel Henry 
Clifford Briggs (T., 1917, 111, 253—267).—The author has 
previously attempted (T., 1908, 93, 1564) to devise formulae for 
complex salts on the basis of the conception of duplex affinity, and 
a further study of this hypothesis has now been made from the 
point of view of the electron theory. 

In addition to the distinction between positive and negative 
affinity, a further distinction is made between primary and 
secondary affinity. The secondary affinity only shows itself when 
the primary affinity has come into play. This is illustrated by 
reference to the ammoniacal copper compounds. The examina¬ 
tion of these shows that cuprous compounds combine with a maxi¬ 
mum of three molecules of ammonia and cupric compounds with six 
molecules, whilst metallic copper, that is to say, the neutral atom, 
is incapable of direct combination with ammonia, It would seem, 
therefore, that the copper atom develops negative (secondary) 
affinity when it has lost an electron, and when it has lost two 
electrons the negative affinity becomes more pronounced. Com¬ 
bination of atoms as a result of the saturation of primary affinity 
only is accompanied by a transfer of electrons from one atom to 
the other, whereas no such transfer takes place when the secondary 
affinities are saturated. 
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The theory is examined in reference to the constitution of 
ammonia and ammonium salts, the strengths of acids and bases, 
the stability of the compounds of ammonia with metallic salts, 
and the phenomenon of polymerisation. This leads to the view 
that compounds formed by the saturation of primary affinity only 
are of the £C strong electrolyte type, those formed by the satura¬ 
tion of secondary affinity only of the “ molecular compound type, 
and those formed by the saturation of both kinds of affinity of the 

organic compound ” or “ paraffin” type. These three categories 
represent only extreme types, and most compounds are of inter¬ 
mediate character. 

It is pointed out that the formulae suggested on the above theory 
are purely affinity, and not valency formulae. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether a theory of valency is admissible in modern 
inorganic chemistry. H. M. D. 

A Simple Gas Generator, R. 0. Fernandez (J. Amer . 
Ghem. Soc 1917, 39, 271).—A generator of the Kipp- type con¬ 
structed from apparatus available in every laboratory. 

II. M. B. 

An Efficient Desiccator, L. S. Pratt (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 
1917, 39, 271—272).—The apparatus consists of a Buchner funnel 
connected below through a stopcock and safety flask with a water- 
pump. Resting on the funnel is a heavy brass disk with a ring 
or sheet of rubber cemented on the lower surface, which affords 
an airtight joint when pressure is brought to bear on the disk by 
means of screws acting between the disk and a metal collar 
beneath the funnel, A brass tube passes through the centre of 
the disk, and this tube is connected through a stopcock to a 
system of drying towers. The material to be dried is placed in 
the funnel, the disk placed in position, and by means of the pump 
a current of dry air or inert gas is forced through the funnel. If 
the material requires to be dried at an elevated temperature, the 
apparatus may be enclosed in an air-bath. H. M. D. 

Laboratory Experiment. Enrichment of Illuminating Gas. 
Ross Allen Baker (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 646).—A 
trap, consisting of a wide-mouthed bottle, is introduced between 
the gas outlet and a Bunsen burner. A copper wire is bound 
round one of the tubes which project through the stopper and 
serves to support a piece of calcium carbide. The Bunsen is 
lighted so that it is quite non-luminous, the carbide is then shaken 
into water, contained in the bottle, when the flame becomes 
luminous owing to the liberated acetylene. J*. F. S. 
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Electrolytic Formation of Perchlorate, E. L. Mack (J. 
Physical Ghem 1917, 21, 238—264).—The mechanism of the 
formation of perchlorate by the electrolysis of chlorate solutions 
is usually regarded as that expressed by the equation 2CIO./ 4- 
H 2 0 +2F = HC10 4 + HC10 a , a view first put forward by Oechsli 
(A., 1904, ii, 22). It is pointed out that this theory rests on 
several assumptions for which there is no experimental evidence, 
and that it does not account- satisfactorily for the very marked 
decrease in the yield of perchlorate when platinised platinum 
anodes are- substituted for smooth platinum anodes nor for the 
decrease in the efficiency with rising temperature. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that- the phenomena associated with the electro¬ 
lytic formation of perchlorate can be- easily and satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained on the assumption that the action consists in the com¬ 
bination of the chlorate ions with active oxygen resulting from 
the discharge of oxygen or hydroxyl ions at the anode. 
This view is supported by SchoclTs experiments (A., 1911, 
ii, 14), which showed that in a N / 3-solution of potassium chlorate 
with an iron anode, perchlorate formation begins when the 
anode potential reaches + 0*023 volt, whereas oxygen is not evolved 
until the anode potential reaches 4-1*5 volts. It is thus clear that 
the electrolytic formation of perchlorate absorbs an amount of 
energy which is very much smaller than that required for the 
liberation of oxygen or the discharge of the chlorate ion. 

In support of the author’s theory, it has been found that chlorate 
may be oxidised to perchlorate by persulphurie acid, ozone, or 
hydrogen peroxide in acid solution. The oxidation may also be 
effected by the action of oxygen which has been activated by ultra¬ 
violet light. The reaction may be represented by the equation 
HC10 3 ' + O = HC10 4 , and for a given concentration of chlorate the 
rate of oxidation will depend on the concentration of the active 
oxygen. The conditions obtaining in the experiments, in which 
the chlorate has been oxidised to perchlorate by purely chemical 
agents are quite comparable with those attending electrolysis, and 
there are thus grounds for the assumption that the action is of the 
same kind. IL M. D. 

Preparation oi Sulphurous Acid, Edward Hart (J. Amer . 
Ghem. Soc. } 1917, 39, 376).—Fuming sulphuric acid containing 
30% S0 3 is warmed with lump sulphur. The sulphur dissolves, 
forming a blue solution, from which, on warming, sulphur dioxide 
is given off mixed with some sulphur trioxide. Evolution of 
sulphur dioxide ceases when all the sulphur trioxide has been 
acted on and the sulphur melts. W. G-. 
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Tlie Synthesis of Ammonia. Henry Le Chatelier (CompL 
rend n 1917, 164, 588—590).—Historical. The author claims 
priority over Haber for the synthesis of ammonia under pressure. 

W. G*. 

The New Values of the Atomic Weights of Carbon and 
Sulphur in the International Table for 1916, E. Moles 
(/. Ohim. Phys., 1917, 15, 51—59).—Further evidence is brought 
in support of Guye’s view (compare this vol., ii, 198) that the revi¬ 
sions of the atomic weights of carbon and sulphur proposed for 
1916 by the International Committee are premature and not justi¬ 
fied. Recalculating the values from the results of Richards and 
Hoover (compare A., 1915, ii, 96), based on the atomic weight of 
sodium, the author arrives at the results 0 = 11*996—12*001 and 
S = 32*048—32*056. * W. G. 

The Faulty Values of the Atomic Weights of Carbon and 
Sulphur. Ph. A. Guye (J. Glum. Phys 1917, 15, 60—63).— 
Further arguments in support of Moles's views (compare preceding 
abstract). W. G. 

Crystallographic Constants of some Artificial Crystals,, 
ITerm. Rose ( Gentr . Min., 1917, 85—87).—Caesium dithionate, 
Cs 2 S 2 0 6 , crystallises in the trapezohedral tetartohedral class of the 
hexagonal system [a:c = 1:0*6316]. It is ■ isomorphous with 
potassium and rubidium clithionates, the angular measurements 
being very close to- those of the latter. Optically, the crystals are 
positively uniaxial and circularly polarising. For yellow light, 
0) = 1*444, e = 1-491. 

The hydrated salt, 2Cs 2 S 2 0 6 ,H 2 0, crystallises in the holohedral 
class of the rhombic system [a: 6 : c = 0*8832:1: 0*5058]. The optic 
axial plane is (010), the acute positive bisectrix ±(010), 51*5°, 

v>/>. Measurable crystals of the corresponding rubidium salt were 
not obtained. 

Terpin, C 10 Ii 18 (OH) 2? is rhombic holohedral [a: b: c = 
0*7888:1:0*8224]. There is a perfect cleavage parallel to (001). 
The optic axial plane- is also parallel to (001), the axial angle in 
monobromonaphtiialene for the green mercury line A = 546*1 /xp 
being 2H = 72°5 / . For the same line, a = l*5209, £ = 1*5292, 
y = l*5416, whence 2F = 79 o 0 7 . Calculated from 2 II and 0,2V — 
79°'42 / . E. H. R. 

The Oxy-salts of the Alkaline Earth Metal Haloids* 
Equilibria in Ternary Systems. I. J, Milikan (ZeitscL 
physilcaL Ghent 1917, 92, 59—80).—The basic salts formed by the 
alkaline earth metal haloids have been derived from a study of the 
equilibrium relations in the ternary system formed by the alkaline 
earth metal haloid, the corresponding hydroxide and water. The 
results obtained with calcium chloride and bromide and with 
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barium chloride, bromide, ' and iodide have been previously 
described (A., 1912, ii, 760). 

The data for calcium iodide at 25° show the existence of the basic 
salt, CaI 2 ,3Ca0,16H 2 0, which is stable in contact with solutions 
containing from 28*44 to 66*68% of calcium iodide. The only basic 
chloride of strontium has the composition SrCl 2 ,Sr0,9H 2 0, and this 
only exists in contact with solution at temperatures above 20*5°. 
Below this temperature the chloride, Sr01 2 ,6I:I 2 0, and the hydr¬ 
oxide, SrO,9H 2 G, may co-exist as solid phases in contact with 
aqueous solutions. The solution saturated with respect to these 
substances at 0° contains 0*31% of strontium oxide and 30*58% of 
strontium chloride. 

Observations at 25° show that strontium bromide forms the basic 
salt SrBr 2 ,Sr0,9H20. At this temperature it can only exist in 
contact with solutions containing from 40*66 to 49*79% of strontium 
bromide. Strontium iodide at 25° yields a basic salt of the com¬ 
position SrI 2 ,2SrQ,9H 2 0, which is stable in contact with solutions 
containing from 49*37 to 64*04% of strontium iodide. 

Incidentally, the cryohydratic temperatures for strontium 
bromide and barium bromide were determined. The former is at 
— 28° and the eutectic solution contains 41*7% of strontium bromide. 
The cryohydratic temperature of the barium salt is at —22*6° and 
the eutectic solution contains ®46* 6% of barium bromide. 

H. M. D. ■ 

Action of Magnesium on Aqueous Solutions. Frederick 
H. G-etman (J. Ame?\ Ghem . $oc. } 1917, 39, 596—604, Compare 
this vgL, ii, 90).—The action of O'lA-potassium chloride has been 
examined on chemically pure magnesium prepared by distillation; 
it is shown that this solution acts just as readily on the pure mag¬ 
nesium as on the material previously used (loc. cit.), which con¬ 
tained 0*5% of impurity. The hydrogen-ion concentration was 
measured in cells of the type Ilg | Hg 2 Cl 2 ,0’liYKCl||0*lAICC11 Pt H 2 , 
into which were placed pure magnesium and 99*5% magnesium as 
hydrogen generators; the hydrogen-ion concentrations were practi¬ 
cally identical in the two cases, so that it seems safe to conclude 
that the. impurity in the magnesium previously used did not seri- 
ously affect the results. The behaviour of magnesium (99*5%) in a 
series of 0*117-solutions of twenty typical electrolytes was also 
examined in the same way as with potassium chloride, the volume 
of hydrogen liberated by a surface of 412 sq. cm. in twenty-four 
hours being measured. The general behaviour in these solutions 
was found to be much as in the case of potassium chloride. This is 
considered to be additional evidence in favour of the hypothesis 
already advanced that in the reaction represented by the equation 
Mg + 2H 2 0 —> Mg(OH) 2 + H 2 the solute acts catalytically. In solu¬ 
tions of salts which undergo hydrolysis, the evolution of hydrogen 
was found to be accelerated if the base of the salt was weak and 
retarded if the base of the salt was strong. Non-electrolytes appear 
to exert no appreciable influence on the rate of reaction. This 
suggests that the effective catalytic agency is ionic, J. F. S. 
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Cerium-Iron Alloys* Rudolf Vogel (Zeitsch . anorg . Ghent,., 
1917, 99 ?r 25— 49), —-The alloys are • prepared in quantities of 
20 grams r in special porcelain tubes, the cerium used containing 
95'6% Ce> with lanthanum and .traces of iron, but free from neo¬ 
dymium and praseodymium. Nitrogen is used to protect against 
oxidation. Cerium of this degree of purity freezes at 775°, The 
freezing-point curve falls to a eutectic point at 635° and 5% of 
iron. On the- rising branch of the curve- a compound, CeFe 2 , sepa¬ 
rates, -which is changed at 773° to the compound Ce 2 Fe 5 . There is 
a second break in the curve at 1085°, where Ce 2 Fe 5 breaks lip into 
liquid and a solid solution rich in iron. This solid solution contains 
up to 15% of cerium at 1085°, diminishing on cooling to about 11% 
at 850° and lower temperatures. It undergoes two polymorphic 
changes due to those of iron, at 840°, determined thermally, and 
again at 795°, recognised by the appearance of magnetic properties 
on cooling. The change in saturation of the solid solution at these 
points, if any, is too small to be observed. Cerium, CeFe 2 and 
Oe 2 Fe 5 , do not form solid solutions. 

The reactions in the solid state take place slowly, and there is 
difficulty in obtaining equilibrium. ■ The compound CeFe- 2 is mag¬ 
netic at the ordinary temperature, but becomes non-magnetic at 
116°. It is uncertain how far the second compound is magnetic, as 
the alloys contain the magnetic solid solution, which becomes non¬ 
magnetic at 795°. The hardness is a maximum at 60% of cerium. 

The saturated solid solution is more resistant to oxidation than 
pure iron. The compounds are readily oxidisable, especially Ce-Fe 2 . 
The pyrophoric properties reach a maximum at 70% of cerium, and 
depend on the presence of one or other of the compounds. Pyro¬ 
phoric cerium alloys usually consist of a hard compound embedded 
in a softer, readily oxidisable ground-mass. C. H. X). 

Rare Earths* Edgar W, Engle and Clarence W, Balke 
(/. Amer. Qhem . doc., 1917, 39, 53—68).—A considerable quantity 
of a mixture of the rare earths has been fractionated first by the 
sodium sulphate method to remove the cerium earths from the 
yttrium earths and then by the bromate method to separate the 
yttrium earths. The bromate method is found to be efficient for 
concentrating erbium, yttrium, and dysprosium material. A com¬ 
parative study was made- of the permanganate and sulphuric acid 
volumetric methods for control of the fractionation. They have 
been found to give practically the same results in earth mixtures 
the bromates of which have a solubility near that of yttrium 
bromate. The dysprosium material obtained from the bromate 
fractionation was further purified by fractionation of the ethyl 
sulphates, and this material was very pure, and was used to deter¬ 
mine the atomic weight of dysprosium.. The method adopted con¬ 
sisted in the conversion of the oxide into chloride by the method 
used by Egan and Balke (A., 1913, ii, 508) for the atomic weight 
of. yttrium. As a mean of six experiments, from the ratio 
Dy 2 0 3 :2DyCl 3 the value 164*228 was obtained for the atomic 
weight, which is considerably higher than the value accepted by 
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the international Atomic Weight Committee. Dysprosium oxide 
is found to have D|T = 7*81. Dysprosium chloride is described as an 
olive-green mass, which dissolves slowly and completely in water 
with development of a considerable amount of heat. The solution 
is almost neutral to litmus, quite neutral to methyl-orange, faintly 
acid to piienoiphthalein and to methyl-red. J. F. S. 

The ^Structure of Metallic Coatings Prepared by the 
Metallic Spraying Method. Hans Arnold (, Zeitsch . anorg , 
Ohern., 1917, 99, 67—72).—Coatings prepared by Schoop’s method 
of melting the end of a rod of metal and converting the molten 
drops immediately into spray by the action of a blast of air have 
been examined microscopically. Such coatings may be obtained in 
an adherent form even on paper or celluloid. The molten drops 
are elongated during their flight through the air, so that each lias 
a long tail. The coatings have a fine waved or laminated struc¬ 
ture, which is characteristic, and enables them to be distinguished 
from coatings obtained electrolytically or by other methods. The 
laminae are due to- the flattening out of.the drops on reaching the 
surface. The union of the particles is a mechanical one, the fibres 
being felted together, and the evidence does not point to the forma¬ 
tion of a true weld. Thus, successive spraying with zinc and copper 
leaves the two metals separate, and brass is not formed. C. H, I). 

Cupric Cuprous Sodium Thiosulphate , Ammoniate. 
Alfred Beneath (Zeitsch. arn.org. Ohem 1917, 99, 5—10).—The 
salt described by Bhaduri (A., 1912, i, 597) as a cuprous sodium 
trithionat© ammoniate is deep blue, which makes it improbable that 
it is a cuprous salt. It is identical with a salt previously prepared 
by several workers from sodium thiosulphate and ammoniacal 
copper solutions. The cupric content of the salt is determined by 
making a solution out of contact with air, and comparing the colour 
with that of a standard cupric solution. The ratio of Cu* to Git*" 
is found to* be 2:1. The whole of the sulphur is present in the 
thiosulphate complex. The number of ammonia molecules is prob¬ 
ably five. Regarding the cupric atom as the central atom, the 
formula becomes: 

[(C.AOJO.(NH,) s ]^ Wi . 

It has not been found possible to prepare analogous compounds 
with potassium thiosulphate in place of sodium, or with ethylamine 
or pyridine in place of ammonia. Ethylenediamine gives a violet 
salt, having the composition 2CuS 2 0 s ,3C 2 H 4 (NH 2 ) 2? 2 H 2 0, in.which 
the whole of the copper is in the cupric condition. 0. II. D. 

Non-aqueous Solutions. I. Reactions in isoAmyl 
Alcohol Solutions. Harry A. Curtis and Robert M. Burns 
(J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1917, 89, 33—38).—The authors have 
carried out a number of reactions with inorganic substances in 
isoamyl alcoholic solution. Cobalt chloride is readily soluble in 
isoamyl alcohol, forming a deep blue solution; the cobalt is only 
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partly precipitated, by hydrogen sulphide, leaving a blue, super- 
natant solution. Ammonia precipitates the compound CoC1 2 ,3NH s 
as a pal© rose-coloured powder. Mercuric iodide is only slightly 
soluble in cold -/seamy! alcohol, but readily so in the hot liquid. 
On cooling a solution, the iodide separates in yellow crystals, which 
slowly pass into the red modification on keeping. Hydrogen 
sulphide causes the separation of an orange-red precipitate, which 
slowly becomes brown, and finally black if the stream of gas is 
continued, meanwhile, the solution takes on the odour of fsoamyl 
mercaptan. If the solution is saturated with hydrogen chloride 
before the hydrogen sulphide is added, there is no precipitation of 
sulphide. Mercuric chloride behaves in much the same way as the 
iodide. Copper chloride forms a deep green solution, which on 
warming becomes brownish-green, the solution being almost opaque. 
Hydrogen sulphide precipitates the sulphide in a quantitative 
manner. Cadmium bromide added to the copper chloride turns 
the solution brown, owing to a double decomposition. Cadmium 
iodide solution precipitates cuprous iodide and liberates iodine; 
ammonia produces at first a green precipitate, which changes to 
a blue compound with more ammonia. The blue compound is 
unstable in the air and liberates ammonia, forming the green com¬ 
pound CuC 1 2 ,2NH 3 . Hydrogen chloride changes the colour of the 
solution to yellowish-brown. Cobalt nitrate is moderately soluble 
in isoamyl alcohol, forming a wine-red solution. The addition of 
hydrogen chloride changes the colour to blue; hydrogen sulphide 
quantitatively precipitates cobalt sulphide. Ammonia produces a 
dirty green precipitate. Cadmium bromide changes the colour to 
blue, owing to double decomposition. Zinc chloride is soluble in 
isoamyl alcohol to form a colourless solution. Ammonia pre¬ 
cipitates Zn01 2 ,2NH 3 . Cadmium iodide solution in /so amyl 
alcohol is colourless. Hydrogen chloride liberates iodine, and 
ammonia precipitates CdI 2 ,2NH a . Hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
a yellow compound which has the formula CdL>,2H 2 S. Ferric 
chloride dissolves in isoamy! alcohol to form an amber-coloured 
solution, which on keeping slowly deposits a rust-coloured pre¬ 
cipitate. Hydrogen sulphide at first precipitates a dark brown 
compound, which changes to a straw-coloured compound with 
excess of hydrogen sulphide. Selenium dioxide is readily soluble 
in /-soamyl alcohol, producing a solution which is acid to litmus. 
On keeping the solution for several days, the red modification of 
selenium separates out. Ammonia precipitates ammonium amyl 
selenite, NH 4 *$eOyC 5 H n , a white compound, which on keeping 
in the air decomposes, red selenium separating. Ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate is readily soluble in iso amyl alcohol. Hydrogen chloride 
precipitates ammonium chloride, and ferric chloride produces a 
blood-red coloration. Methyl-orange dissolves sparingly in iso- 
amyl alcohol to form a yellow solution, which turns pink when 
shaken with an equal volume of N / 2-hydrochloric acid, but when 
0T 25 TV-acid is used, only the aqueous layer' becomes pink. .The 
VOL/ cxil ii, , ' - ■ ■ . 13 
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neutral tint can be obtained in the amyl alcohol solution by using 
0"2iF-hydrocMoric acid. J. F. S. 

Variation in the Physical Properties of Precipitated and 
Colloidal Manganese Bioxide from the Point of View of 
Physical Chemical Equilibrium, Edgar J. Witzemann (/. 
Amer. Chem . Soc 1917, 39, 25—33).—In an earlier paper (A., 
1915, ii, 461) it was stated that colloidal manganese dioxide pre¬ 
pared from aqueous solutions of dextrose and potassium perman¬ 
ganate in the presence of an alkali hydroxide undergoes colloidal 
transformations which vary with the conditions, and seem to 
be dependent on equilibria of an unknown nature. It .has now 
been shown that the amorphous colloidal manganese dioxide 
obtained by reducing potassium permanganate with small quanti¬ 
ties of acetone in the presence of variable amounts of potassium 
hydroxide (0—155 grams per litre) undergoes changes comparable 
with those of the emulsoid-suspensoid type of manganese dioxide. 
On the basis of certairu results of other workers in this field, the 
author has mad© an attempt to interpret the experimental data 
for both types of colloids on the basis of two types of dynamic 
equilibria: (1) molecular association ^ molecular dissociation, 
and (2) hydration — dehydration. The experimental observa¬ 
tions are found to agree readily with such an interpretation. 

J. F. S. 

A New Method for the Passification of Iron. A. Shits 
and C. A. Bobut de Bruyn ( Proc . K. A had. Wetensch . Amster¬ 
dam, 1917, 19, 880—884).—On the assumption that there is an 
internal equilibrium between ferrous and ferric ions in metallic 
iron, and that the passive state is to be attributed to- the disturb¬ 
ance of this equilibrium condition in the surface layers of the 
metal, it was anticipated that iron would become passive in con¬ 
tact with a solution of a ferric salt. Since it was probable that 
the nitrate ion would act as a negative catalyst in regard to, the 
internal equilibrium, experiments were made with a solution of 
ferric nitrate. These experiments have given a positive result- 
in that the iron becomes passive if the temperature does not exceed 
a certain value, which depends on the concentration of the ferric 
nitrate solution. The greater the concentration, the higher is the 
limiting temperature. 

It is shown that the ■ passivity cannot possibly be attributed to 
' the free nitric acid resulting from hydrolysis of the ferric nitrate, 
and the observations are considered to afford further support for 
the authors* views on the electromotive behaviour of metals. 

H. M, D. 

Dialysis. II. Hot Dialysis of the Chlorides of Ferric 
Iron, Chromium, and Aluminium, and the Rapid Prepara¬ 
tion of their Hydrated Oxides, Marks Keidle and Jacob 
Babab (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 71—81. Compare A., 
1916, ii, 475, 603).—A number of experiments have been carried 
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out on the hot dialysis o£ ferric chloride and the chlorides of 
aluminium and chromium. The experiments were mostly carried 
out at 75—80° in parchment bags; two experiments were also 
made at the boiling point. The pure sols are obtained very 
rapidly. Hydrated aluminium oxide sol prepared at 75-—80° is 
a slightly turbid and opalescent substance, from which, on keep¬ 
ing, a slight sediment settled. The hydrated chromic oxide sols 
were mobile, homogeneous, and clear green; in some cases they 
showed no tendency to gel after keeping for two months. The 
hydrated ferric oxide sols were of the yellow ochre variety; all 
had a tendency to- settle, especially that prepared from the most 
concentrated ferric chloride. In very dilute solution, the whole 
of the ferric oxide sols were yellow, opalescent, and more stable. 
Pur© hydrated chromic oxide sols are stable while hot, and gel 
slowly at the ordinary temperature. This leads to the conclusions 
that the higher the temperature the less electrolyte is necessary 
to stabilise- the sol, and the attainment of adsorption equilibrium 
requires time at the ordinary temperature. It is also shown that 
the concentration of electrolyte necessary for stability at a given 
temperature increases with increase in the concentration of the 
colloid. The hydrated oxide sols have also been prepared by the 
addition of ammonium hydroxide to the chloride solutions and 
dialysing at 75—80°. The yield of colloid by this method in the 
case of iron is 89*9%, whilst in the case of aluminium and 
chromium it is only 53*3% and 41*3% respectively. This shows 
that in the last two cases the colloidal oxides are capable of 
passing through parchment paper. In the experiments conducted 
at the boiling point, a hydrated chromic oxide sol was obtained 
in ten hours which was purer than that obtained by dialysing a 
solution of chromic oxide in chromic chloride in the cold for 
seventy-three days. J. F. S. 

The Hydrolysis of Cobalt and Nickel Acetate. 1 K. A. 

Vesterberg ( Zeitsch . anony. Ohem 1917, 99, 22—24).—The 
hydrolysis of these acetates has been determined by the extraction 
method (compare this vol., ii, 248). In 0*5Absolution at 18°, 
cobalt acetate is hydrolysed to the extent of 0*19% and nickel 
acetate to 0*43%. In 0*2A-sohition at 18°, the hydrolysis of cobalt 
acetate is 0*16% and of nickel acetate 0*38%, The fact that the 
nickel salt appears to be more strongly hydrolysed in the 0*5A~ 
solution is attributed to the salting out of acetic acid by the more 
concentrated solution. 

Cobalt hydroxide is thus a stronger base than nickel hydroxide 
(compare Denham, T., 1908, 93, 41). . C.H.D. 

Alkali Double Fluorides of Quadrivalent Elements, 
Anton Skrabal and Josef Gruber (Moriatsh., 1917, 38, 19—24). 
—The authors have prepared and examined a number of double 
fluorides of quadrivalent elements with the alkali metals. Caesium 
st anni fluoride > Os 2 SnF 6 , was prepared by adding a solution of 

13* 
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caesium carbonate in water to a solution of a stannic acid in 40% 
Hydrofluoric acid and allowing to crystallise. It forms Hexagonal, 
crystals, which are optically negative uniaxial and consist only of 
the prism [ 1010 ] and the basal plane [0001]. Rubidium stcmni- 
fluoride , Rb 2 SnF 6 , was prepared similarly to the caesium salt; it 
separates at first as -a gelatinous mass, which becomes crystalline if 
kept in contact with the mother liquor for several days. It forms 
hexagonal tablets which are optically negative uniaxial. Caesium 
plwmbifluoride , Cs 2 PbF 6 , was prepared by dissolving lead acetate in 
cold hydrofluoric acid and adding caesium carbonate. Crystals 
began to- separate in several days; these were rhombohedral [a : c = 
1:0*7855]. Rubidium flumhifhioride > Rb 2 PbF G , was prepared simi¬ 
larly to the corresponding caesium compound; these crystals were 
also rhombohedral \a: c = l : 0*7884). Caesium germanofluoride, 
Cs 2 GeF 6 , was prepared by dissolving the dioxide of germanium in 
hydrofluoric acid and adding a solution of caesium fluoride. A 
crystalline precipitate was formed on agitating the liquid. Rubi¬ 
dium germano fluoride , Rb 2 GeF 0 , was formed similarly to the corre¬ 
sponding caesium' compound. J. F, S. 

The Zirconyl Radicle (ZrO). Ed. Chauvenet (Conipt, rend 
1917, 184, 630—633).—From a study of the change in electrical 
conductivity of an N /100-solution of zirconium chloride during 
progressive treatment with an N /100-solution of sodium hydroxide, 
and also from measurements of the heat developed under similar 
conditions, the author concludes that the results obtained point to 
the existence of the radicle (ZrO) in zirconium compounds. 

W. G. 

Preparation of a Basic Bismuth Chlorate* L. Vanino 
and F. Mussgnug (Ber., 1917, 50, 323—324).— Bismuth oxychlor- 
ate , BiOC10 S ', separates in long, glistening prisms on cooling a hot 
solution of bismuth nitrate (24*2) and sodium chlorate (96*8) in 
water (100). It does not react apparently when warmed with 
sulphur or charcoal and sulphur, but it detonates on heating with 
potassium cyanide. A mixture of bismuth nitrate (24) and sodium 
chlorate (64) gives a stable solution in 500—600 c.c. of water; such 
a solution is acid in reaction, but turns turmeric paper brown, this 
change being non-reversible, and it gives all the : reactions of 
bismuth. Bismuth oxynitrat© and chloride do not react ip. the 
same way; neither could a bromate or iodate be prepared. 

J. C. W. 

Preparation of Chloroplatinic Acid by 1 Means of 
Hydrogen Peroxide* ' Paul Rudnick and R. D. Cooke (J*. 
Amer. Ghent . Sbc. y 1917, 39, 633—635).—It is shown that platinum- 
black dissolves entirely in a mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
hydrogen peroxide, forming chloroplatinic acid and thus preventing 
the formation of nitrosoplatinie chloride and chloroplatinous acid, 
two substances which very often are to be found in chloroplatinic 
acid prepared from aqua regia. These substances seriously affect 
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the accuracy of potassium estimations by means of chloroplatinic 
acid. Th© method described for the preparation of chloroplatinic 
acid consists in covering 10 grams of platinum-black, dried, but 
not ignited, with 50 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
mixture is heated to 50—60°, and hydrogen peroxide (8—30%) 
slowly added at such a rate that there is moderate evolution of 
chlorine, J. F. S'. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Tlx© Separation and Thermal Metamorphosis, of the 
Zechstein Salts according to th© Hypothesis of Rdzsa. 
Ernst Janecke (Zeitsck, anorg. Chem ., 1917, 99, 1—4).—The view 
that the potash deposits consisted primarily of kainite and 
bischofhte has been opposed by Bozsa (this vol., ii, 97), who main¬ 
tains that kieserite and carnallite represent the primary deposit. 
There is no available source from which the solutions rich in mag¬ 
nesium chloride, required by this hypothesis, could have come. 
The formation of primary kainite and bischoffite is a necessary 
consequence of the theory of double salts, and some of the equations 
given by Rozsa are theoretically impossible. (X IT. D. 

Halloysite from Colorado. Esper 8, Larsen and Edgar T. 
Wherry (J. Washington Acad. Sci 1917, 7, 178—180).—A white, 
dull, opaline clay occurs as the matrix of modules of gearksutite in 
the fluor-spar mine at Wagon Wheel Gap, Colorado. It is optically 
isotropic with refractive index 1*47, increasing to 1’54 on exposure 
to air and to 1*55 after the material has been heated to 65°. 
Analysis agrees with the formula Al 2 0 3 ,2Si0 2 ,2H 2 0,2aq; 

H a O H a O HA) 

AbO 3 .CaO.Na 3 O.SiO 2 . (below 100°). (100—400°). (>400°). Total* 

35*58 0*77 0*10 40*09 8*60 2*12 12-88 10014 

* Also traces of Fe 2 0 3 , MgO, ICO. 

Occurring more abundantly in. the same mine is another some¬ 
what similar clay, which is also isotropic with n 1*557, but with the 
composition of kaolinite, Al 2 0 3 ,2Si0 2 ,2H 2 0. TIalloysite is regarded 
as an amorphous mineral corresponding with kaolinite, but holding 
extra water, either by capillarity or adsorption, the formula being 
written as Al 2 0 3 ,2Si0 2 ,2H 2 0,aq. L. J. 9. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Some Main Lines oi Advance in the Domain of Modern 
Analytical Chemistry. A. Chaston Chapman (T., 1917, 111, 
203—220).—A lecture delivered before the Chemical Society on 
March 15th, 1917. H. M. D. 

A New Industrial Apparatus for the Estimation of Com¬ 
bustible Gases. Enrique Hauser (Anal. Fis. Qicim 1917, 13, 
93—109).—A description of a new form of explosion pipette and 
absorption pipette for gas analysis. A. J. W. 

Improved Nephelometer-Colorimeter. Philip Adolph 
Kober (J. Biol. Ghent 1917, 29, 155—168).—The new instrument 
differs from the ordinary type of colorimeter, such as the Duboseq, 
in possessing movable cups instead of movable plungers. The 
heights of the cups are adjusted by means of a screw arrangement, 
with double milled head for rough and fine adjustment, which 
avoids the errors due to the lost motion inherent in racks and 
pinions. The plungers are made of black glass with fused-in, 
optically clear "bottoms, and the bottoms of the cups are likewise 
fused in (not cemented), thus permitting the use of practically ail 
solvents. 

The author also describes a simple and convenient electric lamp 
with double adjustable reflectors which permit of the regulation of 
the amount of light reaching either side of the colorimetric field. 
The instrument can be furnished with an eye-support for keeping 
the eye steady, and also with attachable light filters for facilitating 
measurements with coloured fluids. Full,direbtions for using and 
adjusting the instrument are appended. H. W. B. 

Potassium Bichromate as a Standard. III. G: Bruhns 
(J. pr. Ghetn.y 1917, [ii], 95, 37—52. Compare A., 1916, ii, 337, 
581),—Statements have been made that in the oxidation of 
potassium iodide solution by potassium dichromate in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid, the liberation of iodine sometimes occurs 
slowly, probably due to the intermediate formation of an iodo- 
chrornate, ICr0 3 K. 

Such an observation, if real, might, invalidate the use of 
potassium dichromate as a standard reagent, but after submitting 
the possibility of formation of iodochromate and of the gradual 
liberation of iodine to careful experimental examination, the 
author draws the conclusion that with dilute solutions no such 
danger is existent. ' D. F. T. 

New Buffer Mixtures, Standard Tubes, and Colorimeter 
for Estimating the Hydrogen-Ion Concentration of Sea¬ 
water. J. F. McClendon (Proc. Amer. Sog . BioL Cliem 1916, 
Ji Biol. Ghem.j 1917, 29).—The two stock solutions 
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used are: (1) 0'3iY-boric acid containing 2*25% of sodium chloride, 
and (2) Q*Q75J/-borax solution containing 1*9% of sodium chloride. 
They are mixed in thirty different proportions and sealed in 
' Nonsol J tubes of 24 mm. bore. Thymolsulphoplithaleiu and 
o-cresolsulphophthalein are employed as indicators, and the com¬ 
parison with sea-water, which is contained in open tubes of the 
same bore, is carried out with a colorimeter having the lenses of a 
stereoscope placed in contact- so as to bring the centres of the tubes 
together in a sharp line when viewed from the side with one eye 
6’ in. from the lenses. H. W. B. 

The Interference of Thiocyanates, Ferrocyanides, and 
Ferricyanides in the Detection of Iodides with Palladium. 
Louis J. Curtman and Ben R. Harris (J. Amer. Ohem. Soc 
1917, 89, 266—-270. Compare this voL, ii, 108). —Thiocyanates, 
ferrocyanides, and ferricyanides all interfere with the detection of 
iodides by means of palladium chloride. An excess of palladium 
favours the detection of iodides in the presence of thiocyanates. 
The interference due to the presence of ferrocyanides and ferri¬ 
cyanides can, in most cases, be overcome by boiling the reaction 
mixture. W. G*. 

Estimation of Iodine in Mineral Water and in the 
Thyroid Gland. D. van Os (Pharm. Weekblad , 1917, 54 ? 
350—353).—Chloroform employed for the extraction of iodine 
should be free from alcohol. The difficulty is avoided by employ¬ 
ing carbon disulphide or tetrachloride. A. J. W. 

lodometric Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide, and the 
Sulphites. John B. Ferguson (J. Amer, Ghcm, Soc 1917, 39 f 
364—373).—The author has made a critical experimental examina¬ 
tion of the methods in general use for the estimation of sulphur 
dioxide hi gas mixtures. For the very exact estimation of large 
or small amounts of sulphur dioxide, the excess iodine method is 
recommended. For small amounts only, either the excess iodine 
method or the Selby Smelter Commission method should be used, 
depending on which is the more convenient under the given work¬ 
ing conditions. The Reich method may be used for either small 
or large amounts, but will yield accurate analyses only when 
sufficiently large samples are taken to render the uncertain end¬ 
point a negligible source of error. When carbon dioxide and 
sulphitr dioxide are to be estimated in the same sample, the 
sulphite method can be used to advantage. With mixtures not 
above 3 or 4%, a suitable correction factor will render the results 
fairly accurate, but with higher concentrations the Uncertainty 
increases. The author emphasises the following points to be 
observed in gas volumetric analysis: (1) The gas must nowhere 
come in contact with moisture prior to its reaching the absorbent. 
(2) The apparatus must be free from all rubber connexions when 
exact analysis of mixtures containing more than 10% of sulphur 
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dioxide are to be made. For very accurate work, it is better to 
dispense with rubber entirely, although this source of error for 
mixtures containing less than 3% of sulphur dioxide may be 
neglected, (3) Mixtures of sulphur dioxide and air when dry 
do not interact appreciably, but when moist slow oxidation takes 
place. For this reason it is impossible to recover from a moist 
gas holder, even by pumping, the initial amount of sulphur dioxide 
if the gas has been kept for any great length of time. The author 
recommends the following procedure for the analysis of such soluble 
sulphites as sodium sulphite. The solid salt is dissolved directly 
in an excess of an iodine solution containing sufficient hydrochloric 
acid, and the excess iodine is estimated with thiosulphate. This 
eliminates several sources of error due to oxidation of the salt by 
agents other than the iodine solution. . J. F. S. 

Detection and Estimation of Small Quantities of Free 
Sulphuric Acid in the Presence of Sulphates* E. Vulquin 
and M. Entat (Ann. Ghim. anal., 1917, 22, 61—66).—Measure¬ 
ments are made of the conductivity of the solution while it is 
titrated with barium hydroxide solution; the burette readings are 
plotted against the conductivity figures, and the curve exhibits an 
inflexion at the point where the free sulphuric acid has been 
neutralised. The differences in potential are measured between a 
rotating polarised platinum electrode and a normal calomel elec¬ 
trode, both placed in the solution (compare Dntoit and von Weisse, 
A., 1911, ii, 1129). The method is suitable for estimating quanti¬ 
ties of 0*005 gram of. sulphuric acid in the presence of sulphates, 
organic acids, and mineral and organic salts. W. P. S'. 

New~ Reagent for the Separation of Ammonia. I. 
Colorimetric Estimation of Ammonia in Urine. Otto * 
Folin and Richard D. Bell (/. Biol. Ghent ,, 1917, 29, 329—*335. 
Compare Folin and Denis, A., 1916, ii, 574).—The authors recom¬ 
mend “permutit” as a substitute for Merck’s purified blood char¬ 
coal in the method for the estimation of ammonia previously pub¬ 
lished. Permutit absorbs the ammonia from neutral or slightly 
acid solutions, and the permutit-ammonia compound is decomposed 
on Nesslerisation with the production of the normal colour. The 
permutit may be collected, washed, and used again repeatedly. 

. ■ ^ i H. W. B. 

Micro-titration of Ammonia. George D. Barnett (J. Biol. 
Ghcm 1917, 29, 459—462).—See this vol, i, 359. 

“ Nitron " as a Gravimetric Reagent for the Analysis 
of Substances used in Explosives. W. C. Cope and J. Barab 
(J. Amer. Ghcm. Sac., 1917, 39, 504—514).—For the most part a 
summary of previous work on the use of “nitron ” as a precipitant 
in the estimation of nitric acid, perchloric acid, picric acid, and 
their salts, a full bibliography being given. The use of “nitron” 
has been extended to the estimation of trinitrocresol and its salts 
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under conditions similar to those for picric acid (compare Busch 
and Blume, A., 1908, ii, 328). In the presence of sulphuric acid, 
dinitrophenol does not give a precipitate with “ nitron,” this form¬ 
ing the basis for a simple method for the estimation of mixtures of 
di- and.- tri-iiitrophenols. Busch's method for estimating “ nitro¬ 
cellulose ” (compare A., 1906, ii, 708) can he used for “ nitromanni- 
tol >} and “nitrostarch/ 7 but for “nitroglycerin" it is necessary to 
use 30% hydrogen peroxide. W. G*. 

The Volumetric or Pemberton Method for Estimating 
Phosphoric Acid, with some Experiments showing the 
Influence of Temperature and the Sulphuric Acid Radicle 
on the Results. Philip McG. Shuey (J. Ind . Eng. Glum., 1917, 
9, 367—370).—Very varying results are obtained, according as the 
precipitation is carried out at various temperatures over the range 
5—65°. The m.ost satisfactory conditions are to precipitate at 30°, 
the molybdic acid solution added being also at that temperature. 
It is advisable when precipitating from a sulphuric acid solution to 
add at least 5 grams of ammonium nitrate. Old molybdate solu¬ 
tions from which molybdic acid tends to separate should not be 
used, as they seriously affect the results. W. G. 

Detection of Carbon in Inorganic and Organic Substances. 
Ernst Muller (J. pr. Chem 1917, [ii], 95, 53—54). — A mixture 
of approximately 0'02 gram of the substance under investigation 
with roughly twenty times its weight of potassium, avid© is 
cautiously heated, at first gently and then, finally, for two minutes 
at a red heat. Potassium cyanide is formed, and may be recognised 
in the usual way by conversion into Prussian blue. 

The test, which may be rendered still more delicate by the addi¬ 
tional presence of a little metallic potassium in the reaction mix¬ 
ture, can not only he applied to organic compounds, but also to 
steel and* carborundum. D, F. T. 

The ^©nlieid Test for Carbon. W.' G. Mixter and F. L. 
Haigh (/. Amer. Chem, Soc 1917, 39, 374—375).—The authors 
describe a test, due to S. L. Penfield, for the detection of carbon 
in minerals and metals. The method consists in heating an 
intimate mixture of lead chromate' and the substance in a narrow, 
horizontal, hard glass tube which has a small bulb blown in the 
underside of it near the open end. In the experiment,, this bulb 
contains a drop of a saturated solution of barium hydroxide. The 
formation of a white film of barium, carbonate- on the liquid indi¬ 
cates the presence of carbon in the substance. The lead chromate 
is prepared by precipitation, and any accidental admixture of 
carbon from dust is removed by heating it in oxygen in the tube 
before the experiment. A series of experiments is described. A 
mixture of 9*990 grams of alumina and 0*010 gram of silicon 
carbide was made, and various quantities of this were mixed with 
the lead chromate and the test carried out. It is shown that 10 mg. 
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cooled quickly. The acid solution is neutralised with OTY-sodium 
hydroxide., using phenolphthalein as indicator, and adding from 
time to time sodium phosphate solution. When titration is com¬ 
plete, the volume of phosphate solution added should be one-half 
the volume of the iodine, solution. The arsenious oxide solution 
is then titrated with O'liY-iodine solution. J. F. S. 

Titration of some Bivalent Metal Sulphates by the 
Conductance Method*. Herbert S. Earned (/. Amer . Ghem m 
Soc ., 1917, 39, 252—266).—It is shown that the change in the 
electrical conductivity of solutions containing sulphates of certain 
metals, on the addition of a solution of barium hydroxide, affords 
a method for the estimation of the metals in question. The 
apparatus employed permits of the measurements being carried out 
in an atmosphere containing carbon dioxide. 

The method is applicable to the estimation of magnesium, 
copper, nickel, and cobalt in solutions containing the respective 
sulphates. It may "also be used in the estimation of magnesium 
in a solution containing magnesium sulphate, calcium sulphate, 
and sulphuric acid, and hence is suitable for the estimation of 
magnesium in a dolomite. Results obtained with cadmium 
sulphate indicate the formation of a basic sulphate of the composi¬ 
tion CdS0 4 ,3Cd(0H) 2 . . H. M. D, 

Method for the Separation of Lead and Iron., J. XL 
Sacher ( Ghem . Zeit., 1917, 41, 245). —The process depends on the 
insolubility of basic ferric nitrate; it is useful for the separation 
of very small amounts of iron from lead salts. Two grams of the 
lead salt containing iron are heated on a water-bath with an excess 
of nitric acid (D 1*15), the mixture is then evaporated, and the 
residue heated at 100° for about fifteen minutes. The residue is 
now treated with hot water, the insoluble portion collected on a 
filter, washed, then dissolved in hot .dilute hydrochloric acid; the 
iron is precipitated from this solution as hydroxide by the addi¬ 
tion of ammonia, and the precipitate is collected, washed, ignited, 
and weighed. If the substance under examination contains 
silicates which are decomposed by nitric acid, the residue obtained 
after the evaporation of the nitric acid must be heated at 125° ; 
lead nitrate does not undergo the slightest decomposition at this 
temperature. Should lead sulphate be present, the residue is 
extracted with ammonium acetate solution before the basic iron 
salt is dissolved in hydrochloric acid. W. P. S. 

Detection of Traces of Mercury Salts for Toxicological 
Purposes. Kendall Colin Browning (T., 1917, 111, 236—240). 
—The method described, a development of the Dupre method of 
detecting mercury in explosives, involves the electrolytic deposi¬ 
tion of the mercury on a gold cathode, which is then washed with 
water and introduced into a Dupre tube heated at 200—250°, the 
mercury being detected by its spectrum. The best conditions for 
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electrolysing the mercury solution and for making the spectroscopic 
observations have been determined as the result of systematic 
tests. 

It was found that the mercury spectrum is shown when 200 c.c. 
of a solution containing one part of mercuric chloride in a 
thousand million is electrolysed for ten minutes, using a current 
of two amperes. 

Yery dilute solutions of mercuric salts show a loss of mercury 
when kept in soft glass or even in ignited quartz glass bottles. 
If such solutions are evaporated with the object of concentrating 
the mercury salts, there is also a very appreciable loss. 

H. M. D. 

Estimation of Mercury in Basic Mercuric Salicylate and 
its Isomerldes* H. Lajoux (/. Pharm. Ghim ., 1917, [vii], 15, 
241—.246).—Rupp has shown (A., 1901, ii, 348) that the mercury 
in mercury salicylate in hydrochloric acid solution is not con¬ 
verted into mercury sulphide by treatment with hydrogen 
sulphide, and that only when the mixture is heated at 100° does 
the formation of sulphide take place; even then the action is very 
slow and attended with risk of incomplete decomposition of the 
intermediate compound which is first formed. The following 
method, in which the salicylate is decomposed with potassium 
cyanide, is therefore recommended. A weighed quantity of 0*25 
gram of the mercury salicylate or of its isomerides is mixed with 
1*25 grams of potassium cyanide and 25 c.c. of water, the solution 
is heated, and saturated with hydrogen chloride, care being taken 
not to inhale the vapours given off at this stag© of the process. 
The solution is now diluted with boiling water to about 150 c.c., 
and, while hot, treated with a current of hydrogen sulphide. The 
mercury is precipitated completely as sulphide within a few 
minutes, and the precipitate is collected, washed, and weighed. 
The mercury may also be estimated volumetrically after the 
salicylate has been decomposed by sulphuric acid or aqua regia. 
One gram of the substance is heated on a water-bath for a few 
minutes with 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
violet solution is diluted to 100 c.c.; or the same quantity of 
the substance is boiled with 4 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 2 c.c. 
of nitric acid, potassium chlorate is added, and the colourless 
mixture then diluted to 100 c.c. Twenty c.c. of the solution 
(obtained by either of these treatments) are then added to a flask 
containing 10 c.c. of ammonia, 10 c.c. of A/10-potassium cyanide 
solution, 1 c.c. of 10% potassium iodide solution, and 60 c.c. of 
water, and the mixture is titrated with N jl 0-silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion until a persistent opalescence is obtained. The quantity of 
mercury present is calculated from the volume of silver nitrate 
solution used. Approximately one-half of the quantity of mercury 
is found if the salicylate is dissolved directly in potassium cyanide 
solution, then treated with ammonia, potassium iodide, and water, 
and the solution titrated with silver nitrate solution. Basic 
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mercuric salicylate should contain 59*52% of mercury, but coin-' 
mercial samples rarely contain more than 57%. W. P. S. 

Differential lodometry. III. Estimation of the 
available Oxygen in Soluble and Precipitated Oxidised 
Forms of Manganese. O. L. Bakxebey and W. C. Hawes (J. 
A mer. Chem. Soc. } 1917, 39, 607—610. Compare following 
abstract).—Methods are described for the estimation of the avail¬ 
able oxygen in commercial permanganates, precipitated highly 
oxidised manganese oxides, and some forms of pyrolusite, all of 
which contain some iron. In the case of potassium permanganate 
containing ferric sulphate, 10 c.c. of iY-potassium iodide and 10 c.c. 
of 2.A-phosphoric acid are added, the mixture is allowed to react 
for three minutes, and the iodine titrated with thiosulphate. The 
results , are extremely good. With precipitated oxides of man¬ 
ganese, and such samples of natural pyrolusite as do not contain 
much iron, the weighed sample is treated with 10 c.c. of iY-potass¬ 
ium iodide and 10 c.c. of 2*Y~phosphoric acid, and kept at the ordin¬ 
ary temperature for fifteen minutes. Then the liberated iodine is 
titrated with sodium thiosulphate. The estimations were con¬ 
trolled by the Bunsen distillation method, and an extremely good 
agreement between the two values obtained. In cases of pyro¬ 
lusite which contains much iron, the reaction takes place very 
slowly and does not easily go to completion, hence the method is 
not to be recommended in such cases. J. P. S. 

Differential Xodometiy* II. The Titration of Chromic 
Acid in. the Presence of Ferric Iron and the Analysis of 
Chromite for its Chromium Content. O. L. Babnebey 
(J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 604—606. Compare A., 1915, 
ii, 574; 1916, ii, 261).—A method has been worked out for the 
ioclometric estimation of chromic acid in the presence of ferric iron. 
An aqueous solution of the sample is made just alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide, then solid sodium peroxide' is added in slight 
excess.' The solution is boiled for a few minutes to decompose 
the excess of peroxide, and it is then made acid with phosphoric 
acid, a sufficient excess of which is added to dissolve completely 
the ferric phosphate and make the solution about 3A r -phosphorio 
'acid.' Ten c.c. of M-potassiurn ■ iodide are added for every 100 c.c. 
of solution, and the liberated iodine is titrated with, sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. In this reaction the whole of the liberated iodine is due 
to the chromic acid, since the ferric phosphate is only slightly 
ionised and its velocity of reaction with potassium iodide is very 
small. The analysis of chromite is conducted as follows. A sodium 
peroxide fusion is made; this is extracted with water and the 
solution boiled. The solution is acidified with sufficient excess of 
phosphoric acid to make a 3 Absolution, potassium iodide is added, 
and the liberated iodine titrated with thiosulphate. The results of 
several analyses are given, in which the chromium has,'.been' esti¬ 
mated both gravimetrically and voluraetrically; the ' agreement 
between the two estimations is extremely good, ■ J. ■ F. S». 
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The Estimation of Molybdenum by Potassium lodate. 
Georg-h H. Jamieson (J. Amer. Ghem. tioc., 1917, 39, 246—249).— 
It is shown that molybdenum in the form of molybdate may 
be accurately estimated by the use of iodic acid. The molyb¬ 
date solution* acidified with hydrochloric acid, is heated to 50° and 
allowed to pass slowly through a column of amalgamated zinc into 
a 500 e.c. flask containing 5 c.e. of iodine monochloride solution, 
25 c.e. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 5 c.c. of water, and 7 e.c. 
of chloroform, the flask being cooled by immersion in a bath of 
cold water. The liquid is then titrated with potassium iodate, the 
reaction taking place corresponding with the equation K10 3 -f 
Mo a O s + 2HC1 ^KCl+MoA> IOl+E^O. The end-point is quite 
sharp, although the rapid reaction in question is followed by a 
relatively slow reaction, in which the molybdenum is oxidised to 
Mo0 3 . To prevent hydrolysis of the iodine monochloride it is 
important that the solution in the flask should contain not less 
than 10% of hydrochloric acid. IL M. I). 

Alleged Ninhydrin Reaction with Glycerol, ©to. Victor 
John Harding (Proc. Amer. See . Biol. Ghem 1916, xiv; J. Biol * 
Ghem., 1917, 29).—The author finds that specimens of glycerol of 
different origin behave differently towards ninhydrin, and con¬ 
cludes that a positive ninhydrin reaction with glycerol is really due 
to the presence of nitrogenous impurities. H. W. B. 

Estimation of Cholesterol in Blood. W. R. Bloor (J. 
BioL Ghent., 1917, 29, 437—445. Compare Weston, this voL, 
ii, 156).—The author discusses possible reasons for the inconsistency 
of the results obtained by Weston for the cholesterol in blood 
estimated by Bl-oor’s method. ¥ H. W. B. 

Cholesterol. III. Influence of Bile Derivatives in. Bloor T s 
Method of Estimation of Cholesterol. Georgine Luden (J, Biol. 
Ghem 1917, 29, 463—476).—A modified Liebermann reaction for 
cholesterol is given by cholesterol-free gall-stones. The difference in 
the results afforded by Bloor ; s original and his modified methods 
for the estimation of cholesterol (A., 1916, i, 176; ii, 275) is prob¬ 
ably due to the participation in the latter method of biliary 
pigments and acids in the reaction. The figures' given by' the 
modified method are always higher, and the difference* between the 
results obtained by the two methods may possibly furnish useful 
information in cases of biliary disturbance with or without jaun¬ 
dice, H. W. B. 

Separation of Cholesterol and Phytosterol from Fats and 
Oils by means of Digitonin. J. Prescher (Zeitsch. Nahr. 
Genussm., 1917, 33, 77—80. Compare A., 1916, ii, 499).—The 
digitonin reagent used should contain 1% of the substance in 96% 
(by vol.) of alcohol; two kinds of digitonin are sold, one being a 
crystalline substance which is insoluble in water, whilst the other 
is amorphous and soluble in water. The former is the better pre¬ 
cipitant for cholesterol and phytosterol. In place of chloroform, 
ether, etc., other solvents, such as dichloroethylene, perchloro- 
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ethylene, or pentachloroethane, might be employed to remove' the 
fat from the digitonin precipitate, but their suitability for the 
purpose requires proof. W. XL S. 

A New Reaction Distinguishing the Sugars. Luis 
Guglialmeli (Ann. Soc. Quint . Argentina , 1916, 4, 277—282).— 
An application of Sanchez's fluorescent reaction to distinguish 
sugars (ibid., 1915, 3, 305). A. J. W. 

Improved Method of Estimating Sugar in the Urine and 
Blood. P. J. Oammidge ( Lancet , 1917, i, 613—614).—The author 
finds the iodometric estimation of sugar by Scales's method (A., 
1916, ii, 117) to be both accurate and rapid, and applies it to a 
modified Benedict solution, which is ten times as sensitive to reduc¬ 
ing sugars as Folding's solution, and keeps indefinitely. Details for 
the estimation of sugar in urine and blood are given; of the latter*, 
0*1—0*2 c.c, suffices. G. B. 

TMobarMiuric Acid as a Qualitative Reagent for Keto- 
hexos©. G. P. Plaisance (J. Biol Chem. r 1917, 29, 207—208).— 
The substance to be tested is placed in a test-tube and sufficient 
hydrochloric acid and water are added to bring the acid concen¬ 
tration to 12%. 'The tube is heated over a free flame until boiling 
begins. It is then cooled and a few drops of a thiobarbiturie acid 
solution in 12% hydrochloric acid are added. If a. ketohexose was 
originally present, an orange-coloured precipitate forms on keeping. 
If only aldoses are present, the solution may become yellow, but a 
precipitate is not formed. Barbituric acid cannot be used instead 
of thiobarbiturie acid, because the condensation product is much 
more soluble. When larger concentrations of hydrochloric acid are 
employed, slight precipitates may also be obtained from aldoses. 

PL W, B. 

The Determination of the Gelatinisation Temperatures 
of Starches By means of an Electrically Heated Chamber 
on the Microscope Stag©. Arthur W. Box and G. W. Roark, 
jun. (J. A?ner, Ghent . Soc., 1917, 39, 742—745).—A slight modi¬ 
fication of the method of Francis and Smith (compare /. 2nd. Eng. 
Ghent., 1916, 8, 509), the hot water circulating device being 
replaced by an electric incubator for the microscope stage. The 
necessary temperature correction was ascertained by determining 
in the apparatus the melting points of three organic substances, the 
melting points of which cover the range of gelatmisation tempera¬ 
tures. The gelatinisation temperatures of the starches from a large 
number of different varieties of maize were determined, and, whilst 
no difficulty was found in getting concordant results for a given 
variety, the results varied between 64*1° and 71*1° for the different 
sorts. W. G. 

Nitrogen in Amino-form as Estimated by Form¬ 
aldehyde-titration, in Relation to some other Factors 
Measuring Quality in Wheat Flour. O. 0. Swanson and 
PL L. Tagus (/. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1917, 39, 482—491).—Estima¬ 
tionsof ash, acidity, total nitrogen, and nitrogen in amino-form 
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as given by the formaldehyde titration (compare Sorensen, J. Amer. 
Ohem, Soc ,, 1916, 38, 1098) have been made on- a number of 
samples of flour collected from different mills and also on one 
set of mill-stream hours from a medium-sized mill. The results 
show that nitrogen in amino-form, as measured by the formalde¬ 
hyde-titration, is valuable, together with the ash and acidity, in 
measuring quality in flour. It should be noted, however, that 
titratable nitrogen is more uniformly distributed in the wheat 
kernel than are the materials which determine the amount of ash 
and acidity. The increase in titratable nitrogen is, therefore, not 
proportionate to the increase in ash or acidity in clear and low- 
grade flours, as compared wth patent and straight flours mad© from 
the same sound wheat. W. G. 

The Buclaux Method for th© Estimation of the Volatile 
Fatty Acids* Feed. W, Upson, Bl M. Plum, and J. E. Schott 
(J. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1917, 39, 731—742).—The authors have 
redetermined the Duclaux constants (compare A., 1896, ii, 504) for 
formic, acetic, and propionic acids and do not find close- agreement. 
Working with mixtures of these acids, it is found that small, 
unavoidable experimental errors may vitiate the results, that 
when more than two acids are present in a mixture almost identical 
series of results may be calculated from mixtures of the acids in 
quite different proportions, and further, that results which, from 
the constants, indicate the presence of only one acid, may just as 
well be calculated in terms of three or more acids. Small amounts 
of acids in a mixture may just as well be distributed between the 
acids next higher and lower in the series, W. G. 

The Duclaux Method for Volatile Fatty Acids. A. R. 
Lamb (/. Amer . Ohem. Soc., 1917, 39, 746—747).—Contrary to 
the conclusions of Upson, Plum, and Schott (preceding abstract), 
the author considers that accurate results can be obtained with 
Duclaux’s method, working under carefully defined conditions and 
using electrical heating for the distillation, provided that no 
attempt is made to determine more than two or three acids in 
the same fraction. The main essential is to us© highly purified 
acids for the preliminary determination of the constants 

W. G. 

Studies in Steam Distillation, Some Applications of 
Duclaux’s Method. H. Droop Richmond {Analyst, 1917, 42, 
133—138).—Duclaux's method is trustworthy for the estimation 
of butyric acid in acetic anhydride, and it is shown that a com¬ 
bination of the usual titration methods and the Duclaux method 
will give th© quantities of acetic anhydride, acetic acid, and 
butyric acid present in a sample. An examination of the acid 
obtained by hydrolysis of the acetanilide formed would indicate 
what proportion of th© butyric acid was present as anhydride. 
Acetyl chloride may be examined in* the same way; samples of 
this substance examined by the author did not contain butyric 
acid, Duclaux’s method is also suitable for testing the purity of 
substituted malonic acids. W. P, S. 
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Separation and Estimation of Butyric Acid in Biological 
Products* 1* I. K. Phelps and H. E. Palmer (J. Biol. OJiem ,, 
1917, 29, 199—205).—The authors find that butyric acid can bo 
separated from mixtures containing formic, acetic, and butyric 
acids by means of the solubility of quinine butyrate and the in¬ 
solubility of quinine acetate and quinine formate in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride. The actual amount of butyric acid may be estimated 
by weighing the quinine butyrate, which may be crystallised and 
identified by its melting point (77*5°). The solubilities of the 
quinine salts of propionic and butyric acids in card*on tetra¬ 
chloride are too similar to allow of a separation being effected by 
fractional crystallisation. II. W. B. 

The Identification and Estimation of Lactic Acid in 
Biological Products, I. K. Phelps and H. E. Palmer (/. Amei\ 
Ghent , Soc,, 1917, 39, 136—149).—The lactic acid is esterified by 
means of alcohol vapour containing dry hydrogen chloride passed 
through the mixture containing the lactic acid, suspended in 
vaselin at 100—110°, using zinc chloride as a second catalyst. 
The ethyl lactate passes over along with any other esters of low 
boiling point, whilst esters such as the citrate and tartrate remain 
in the flask. The distillate is fractionally distilled through a 
Hempel column, any ethyl formate and acetate, together with a 
large proportion of the propionate and butyrate present, being 
thus removed. The residue in the flask which contains the ethyl 
lactate is hydrolysed with barium hydroxide, and the acids con¬ 
verted into their quinine salts. Quinine lactate is separated from 
the butyrate and propionate by reason of the much greater solu¬ 
bility of the latter salts in carbon tetrachloride. The quinine 
lactate is weighed and identified by its melting point. It is 
essential, in this estimation, that the aqueous solutions of quinine 
lactate should not be allowed to remain, and especially that they 
should not be heated, but should be evaporated by distillation 
under diminished pressure. If this precaution is not observed, 
quinotoxine lactate may be formed, and this is much more soluble 
in carbon tetrachloride than quinine lactate. 

In the absence of propionic and butyric acids, lactic acid may 
also b© estimated as guanidine lactate. W. GL 

. Influence of Calcium Tartrate on the Estimation of 
Total Tartaric Acid (in Crude Tartars), P. Carles (Ann. 
Ghim. anal., 1917, 22, 71—72).—The Goldenberg method some¬ 
times gives low results when applied to crude tartars containing 
a large proportion of calcium tartrate; this is probably due to 
incomplete decomposition of the calcium tartrate during the 
treatment with potassium carbonate. It is recommended that the 
Hydrochloric acid solution of the sample should be added gradu¬ 
ally, with constant stirring, to the potassium carbonate solution, 
and the mixture then boiled until all hydrogen carbonates have 
been decomposed; the mixture should now he alkaline to phenol- 
phthalein. The presence of undecomposed calcium tartrate is 
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indicated if the separated and washed calcium carbonate is not 
completely soluble in acetic acid. W. P. S. 

A Method for the Examination of Methyl Salicylate. 
Alan R. Albright (J. Amer, Chern . Soc ., 1917, 39, 820—825).— 
In examining a sample of -methyl salicylate, it is first benzoylated, 
thus converting the true methyl salicylate and any other phenolic 
substances present into crystalline benzoates. The crystalline 
product is mounted on an object slide, using a liquid equal in 
refractive index to the mean index of methyl o-benzoyloxy- 
benzoate. Then, when examined with a petrographic microscope, 
the salicylate derivative becomes invisible, leaving other com¬ 
pounds in clear view, thus facilitating their identification by 
means of their optical properties. Using this method, phenol has 
been found both in synthetic and pure, natural methyl salicylate. 
In some synthetic methyl salicylates, the methyl ester of p-hydr- 
oxytoluic acid has been detected in very small amount, but not 
in the natural oil. A substance closely resembling methyl 
p-hydroxybenzoate also occurs in the synthetic ester, but not in 
genuine oils of wintergreen or birch. W. G. 

Quick Titration Method for Estimating Small Amounts 
of Uric Acid. J. Lucien Morris ( Proc . Amer. Soc . Biol Chern,, 
1918, xiii; J, Biol, Chern,, 1917, 29).-—-The uric acid is separated 
from the urine, blood, or other fluid by precipitation as zinc urate, 
and is then titrated in acetic acid solution with N /200-potassium 
permanganate solution. H. W. B. 

Vain© of the Determination of the Freezing-point in the 
Examination of Milk. J, J. Polak (Chem, Weekbtad , 1917, 14, 
323—324).—The author considers that the freezing-point paethocl 
affords the most trustworthy test for the presence of water in milk. 

A. J. W. 

Titration Method for Estimating Minnie Quantities of 
Acetone. Roger S. Hubbard (Proc, Amer . Soc, Biol. Chem 1916, 
xiv; J . Biol, Chem,, 1917, 29).—The modification of the Messinger 
method described by the author consists chiefly in the employment 
of standard solutions of iodine and thiosulphate of Nj 100- or 
N /500-strengths. H. W. B. 

[Estimation of Creatinine and Total Creatinine (Creat¬ 
inine and Creatine} in Whole Blood], D. Wright Wilson and 
E. D. Plass (J. Biol Chem,, 1917, 29, 413—423).—See this voL, 
i, 360. 

The Qualitative Identification of the Drugs containing 
Emodin. George D. Beal and Ruth Okey (I. Amer. Chem > Soc, 
1917, 39, 716—725).-—The authors have devised a tentative, 
scheme for the identification of the drugs cascara, ruraex, rhubarb, 
frangula, senna, and aloes. 
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A small amount of a dilute alcoholic solution of the drug pre¬ 
paration is shaken with four times its volume of benzene. A 
small portion of the benzene extract is shaken with 30% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, when a permanent coloration varying from 
light red to deep violet is obtained if one of the drugs is present. 
If the test is positive, another portion of the benzene extract is 
evaporated to dryness, moistened with concentrated nitric acid, 
and evaporated again. The residue will be red or orange-red, 
and' when moistened with a solution of potassium cyanide in 
potassium hydroxide will become red or purplish-red if one of the 
drugs is present. 

For the identification of the individual drug, one portion of 
the alcoholic solution is shaken with four volumes of benzene, the 
benzene extract drawn off, and the extraction repeated with amyl 
alcohol. Another portion of the dilute alcoholic solution is 
extracted with ethyl ether. A portion of the benzene extract is 
shaken witli concentrated aqueous ammonia, a deep reddish- 
violet colour and precipitate indicating the presence of rhubarb, 
which may be confirmed by shaking another portion of the benzene 
extract with lead subacetate, a yellowish-orange precipitate “turn¬ 
ing red with alkali confirming the presence of rhubarb. 

A portion of the amyl alcohol extract is shaken with strong 
aqueous ammonia. A deep red colour with a dark green 
fluorescence indicates aloes or a freshly prepared extract of 
cascara. If the test is positive, another portion is shaken with 
mercurous nitrate; a red colour in the aqueous layer indicates 
aloes, which may be confirmed by the cupraloin test (compare 
Riling©, Chem, Zeit., 1880, 4, 1085), the hydrogen peroxide test 
(compare Hirschsohn, Pharm. Zentr 1901, 42, 63), or the fluor¬ 
escence test with borax. The presence or absence of cascara may 
be proved by evaporating a portion of the benzene or amyl alcohol 
extract, nitrating, and treating with stannous chloride. Cascara 
will give a deep red colour, aloes a yellowish-brown. 

A portion of the ether extract is shaken with an equal volume 
of saturated nickel acetate solution, when a red, aqueous layer 
indicates senna. If the solution retains its green colour and gives 
a green precipitate with potassium hydroxide, rumex is present. 
If on shaking this mixture with potassium hydroxide a violet 
.precipitate is formed, senna is indicated, whilst with rhubarb or 
frangula it will be reddish-violet, and with cascara dark orange- 
red. 

If the above tests are not conclusive, a portion of the ether 
extract is evaporated, nitrated, and reduced with stannous 
chloride at 100°. Senna gives a green residue, aloes a brown one, 
cascara red, rumex, rhubarb, and frangula violet-red, frangula 
being the deepest. The residues are washed with water to remove 
the stannous chloride, and a drop of sodium hypochlorite solu¬ 
tion added. Senna alone develops a distinct reel colour, the others 
turning yellow before decolorisation. W. CL 
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Absolute System of Colours,. II. Wilhelm Ostwald 
( Zeitseh . yhysihal, Ghem 1917, 92, 222—226. Compare. A., 1916, 
i£, 205).—The general equation expressing colour in the author's 
system involves three terms connected "by the relation r + w + s = 1, 
where r refers to a pure colour, w represents white, and § black. 
The determination of the pure colour factor r in terms of the 
frequency of light in the visible spectrum is discussed, and a table 
is given showing the relation between the frequency and. the classi¬ 
fication of the various colours according to the author’s system-. 

■ ' . h. m. d. 

. Determination of the Spectrum of a Univalent Poly¬ 
atomic Ion, and in Particular of the Ion. J. Stark 
(Ann, Physih , 1917, [iv], 52, 221—254).—In a further attempt to 
differentiate the carriers which are responsible for the spectra 
which are emitted under different conditions, it has been found 
that the many-lined spectrum of hydrogen is to be attributed to 
diatomic hydrogen ions carrying a single positive charge. The 
spectrum in question is excited in greater intensity by low-speed 
cathode rays (20—50 volts), whereas the canal rays give rise to a 
very feeble emission of the many-lined spectrum. It is not yet 
known whether the visible spectrum attributable to the 11 2 # ions 
is accompanied by a characteristic emission in the ultra-red or in 
the ultra-violet. 

The above-mentioned spectrum of the univalent diatomic 
hydrogen ion is discussed in reference to the spectra emitted by 
the univalent, monatomic hydrogen ion, the hydrogen atom, and 
the hydrogen molecule. H. M. D. 

The Emission of a Continuous Spectrum in the Combina¬ 
tion of an Electron with a Positive Ion. J. Stark {Ann, 
Physih, 1 917, [iv], 52, 255—275).—The fact that hydrogen gives 
rise to a continuous spectral emission in the near ultra-violet has 
been noted by several observers, but the conditions under which 
this is obtained have not previously been submitted to investiga¬ 
tion. New experiments show that there are two continuous 
hydrogen spectra, one of Which, is situated in th© ultra-violet at 
about A 2500 and the other in the bluish-violet region. The 
emission phenomena in question are associated with the presence 
of positively charged ions in th© gas, the bluish-violet spectrum 
being connected with the H 2 * ion and the ultra-violet with the 
H* ion. The intensity of the two spectra is greatest under con¬ 
ditions- in which combination between electrons and positive ions 
is of greatest frequency. The bluish-violet emission is accordingly 
of high intensity In the blue layer at the commencement of the 
votj*. emu ii. , 14 
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positive column, whilst the ultra-violet continuous spectrum is 
emitted in high intensity by the hydrogen canal rays. 

Continuous spectra are also emitted by the vapours of the alkali 
and alkaline earth metals, cadmium, and mercury, and in these 
cases also the emission is dependent on the presence of positively 
charged metal ions. The frequency with which these ions combine 
with electrons determines the intensity of the continuous spectra, 
and these are accordingly emitted by the positive column in glow 
discharge through the vapour, and in the case of the alkali and 
alkaline earth metals by the Bunsen and oxyhydrogen flames in 
which the vapours are present. 

It is suggested that all the elements will probably give rise to 
a continuous emission spectrum of the above-mentioned type under 
favourable conditions. According to the nature of the element, 
this spectrum may be situated in the visible, ultra-red, or ultra¬ 
violet region. H. M. B. 

Spectroscopic Observations on the Active Modification 
of Nitrogen* V* Hon. R. J. Strutt (Proc. Boy . Soc 1917, 
[A], 93, 254—267).—The faint red hands X 6394*45, X 6468*53, 
X 6544*81, and X 6623*52 observed in the spectrum of the nitrogen 
afterglow have been further examined under conditions which 
preclude the possibility that they are to* be attributed to the light 
of stray discharges in the observation tube. These bands, which 
belong to the a-group, are found in undiminished intensity when 
stray electric discharges are rigidly excluded, and are therefore 
characteristic of the afterglow spectrum. 

The 0- and -/-groups of bands appear in most cases with the same 
relative intensities, and it has been previously suggested that they 
are both due to oxides of nitrogen. The brightness of the visual 
afterglow (a-group) is enhanced in presence of small quantities 
of other substances which act as catalysts, and it is found that 
those substances which yield oxygen increase the intensity of the 
/3-group, whilst catalysts which do not yield oxygen brighten up 
the visual afterglow, but have no influence on the intensity of the 

and y-groiips of bands. By subjecting the nitrogen used to the 
action of a concentrated alkaline solution of pyrogallol and of 
phosphoric oxide in order to remove oxygen, carbon dioxide, and 
water as far as possible, it has been found that the intensity of 
the 0- and y-groups of bands is greatly reduced. From experi¬ 
ments with nitrogen purified in this manner, it appears that the 
addition of oxygen or nitric oxide to the afterglow brings out the 
0- and y-bands with a certain relative intensity. The addition of 
carbon dioxide gives greater relative intensity to the 0-hands and 
carbon monoxide to the y-bands. The addition of sufficient quanti¬ 
ties of nitric oxide or nitrogen peroxide to the afterglow causes 
the 0- and y-groups to disappear, and a visually greenish, continuous 
spectrum is then obtained. The same spectrum, together with the 
y~, but not the 0-group, appears when nitric oxide is passed into 
a blow-pipe flame. 

The introduction of oxygen into the afterglow is not accom- 
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panied By any measurable oxidation, and for ibis reason it does 
not seem possible to attribute the j8- and y-groups of bands to 
nitric oxide. H. M. D, 

Tli© Z-Series ol the Elements of High Atomic Weights* 
E. Ledoux-Lebard and A, Dauvillier (Oompt. rend., 1917, 164, 
687—690. Compare Moseley, A., 1914, ii, 14; and Barnes, A., 
1915, ii, 658).—A study of the Z-series of radiations in the cases 
of tungsten, iridium, platinum, and gold. The series comprises 
nine rays, which occur independently of the mode of generation 
of the electrons. The results verify the law v~A. (A — 7"4) 2 , v 
being the frequency, ]Y the atomic number of the radiator, and A 
a constant. Plotting N against all the rays of the series 
appear to lie on straight lines, but the homologous rays of the 
central part of the series are not similar in intensity. The intense 
rays for tungsten are numbers 4 and 6, and for iridium, platinum, 
and gold 4 and 5. W. G. 

Quantitative Absorption Spectra. II. A New Ultra¬ 
violet Photometer, Frederick Russell Lankshear (. Mem . Man¬ 
chester Phil , Soc 1916, 60, No. 10, 1—4. Compare A., 1915, 
ii, 605).—The photometer described is of the sector type, differing 
from previous instruments, however, in that the sector has a single 
semicircular aperture the diameter of which passes through the 
centre of the circular sector. By means of a disk with a corre¬ 
sponding aperture, which rotates on the face of the sector wheel, 
the aperture of the sector may be varied at will. H. M. D. 

The Ultra-violet Transparency of certain Coloured 
Media. H, W. L. Absalom (Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 33, 450—455). 
—In the search for a substance opaque to the yellow region but 
transparent to the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum, the author 
has examined a number of coloured minerals and precious stones. 
Blue rock-salt from Stassfurt was found to transmit ultra-violet 
rays down to A 2250, and the same degree of transparency was 
found for sylvite and for rock-salt and sylvite which had been 
coloured by the action of cathode rays. 

Since the colour of blue rock-salt has been attributed to colloidal 
sodium, the investigation was extended to the blue solutions of 
metals in liquid ammonia. The most stable of these is the blue 
magnesium solution, which was found to transmit ultra-violet rays 
down to A 2442. The limit of transmission for liquid ammonia is 
A 2393. 

These results would seem to show that ultra-violet transparency 
in a coloured mineral is favourable to the view that the colour is 
to be attributed to the presence of a colloidal metal. H. M. D. 

Absorption of the Ultra-violet Rays by the Iodo-deriv- 
atives of Methane. G. Massol and A. Faucon (Cornet, rend 
1917, 164, 813—816).—Iodine in alcoholic solution shows three 
absorption bands, namely: (1) from A = 495 to A=420 (max. 

14—2 
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A = 470—465); (2) from A = 389 to A = 339 (max. A = 855); 

(3) from A = 300 to A = 275 (max. A = 288— 287). The four iodo- 
derivatives of methane show the selective absorptive properties of 
iodine, but considerably modified, so that each derivative shows 
a particular spectrum. The first band of free iodine is not shown 
by any of the four iodo-derivatives of methane. The second band 
is shown by carbon tetraiodide and iodoform, but considerably 
broadened in the direction of increasing values of A and with its 
maximum slightly displaced. The third band is found with carbon 
tetraiodide and iodoform slightly broadened towards the shorter 
wave-lengths, and in the case of di-iodomethane it occurs as a 
band stretching from A = 330 to A = 262, with a maximum at 
A = 283. With methyl iodide, a new band occurs at A = 270 to 
A— 240, having its maximum at A = 250. W. G. 

Spectrographic Investigations of Asole Derivatives. I. 
Pyrazole and its Derivatives. 3ST. A. Kozakov (/. Buss. Phys. 
Chem , Soc. } 1916, 48, 1221—1250).—The author has investigated 
the absorption spectra of the following compounds: pyrazole, 
pyrazoline, 5-chloro-3-methylpyrazole, 3:5-dimethylpyrazole, 1:3:5- 
trimethylpyrazole, 3:4:5-tnmethylpyrazole, 4-nitro-S : 5-dimethyl- 
pyrazole, 1-phenylpyrazole, 3:5-diphenylpyr azole, 5-chloro-3~ 
phenylpyrazole, 5-chloro-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole, 3-chloro-l-o- 
tolyl-5-methylpyrazole, 5-chloro-l-o-tolyl-3-methylpyrazole, 5-chloro- 
l-o-tolyl-3 :4-dimethylpyrazole, pyrazolone, 3-methyl-5-pyrazolone, 
3-phenyl-5-pyrazolone, l-phenyl-5-pyrazolone, 3-chloro-l-phenyl-5- 
pyrazolone, l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone, i-p-tolyl-3-niethyI-5~ 
pyrazolone, l-o-tolyl-3 : 4-dimethy 1-5-pyrazolone, l-phenyl-2 : 3- 
dimethy 1-5-pyrazolone, l-o-tolyl-3-methyl-5~pyrazolone, 3-hydroxy- 
1-pheny 1-5-pyrazolone, l-phenyl-5-metliy 1-3-pyrazolone, l-o-tolyl-5- 
methyl-3-pyrazolone, l-p-bromophenyl-5-methyl-3-pyrazolone, 1-wz- 
nitrophenyl“5-methyl”3-pyrazolone, 4-nitro-l-p-nitrophenyl-3-methyl- 
5-pyrazolone, glyoxaline, and thiazole. Prom the results obtained, 
which are expressed as both curves and tables, the following con¬ 
clusions are drawn. 

The slight absorption of an open, saturated chain is changed 
very little by closure of the ring, the degree of absorption of 
pentane and eycZopentane being one and the same. Introduction 
of an unsaturated nitrogen atom, and consequently of a double link¬ 
ing into the ring, intensifies the absorption. Hexane and cyclo- 
hexane show weak absorption, cyclohexene and cycZohexadiene in¬ 
creasing general absorption, and benzene pronounced selective 
absorption with seven absorption bands. If selective absorption is 
explained as due to certain vibrations of the chemical molecule 
about a position of equilibrium, these occurring readily only with 
compounds of unsaturated character with an odd number of un¬ 
saturated groups (compare Baly and Collie, T., 1905, 87, 1332), 
the introduction into the benzene nucleus of a new unsaturated 
group, such as the element nitrogen, should cause weakening of the 
oscillations and simultaneous diminution of the selective absorp¬ 
tion; this is actually found to be the case, pyridine exhibiting only 
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on© absorption band. Contrary to expectation, introduction of a 
second nitrogen atom into the benzene nucleus does not enhance 
this effect, the intensity of the absorption bands with pyrazine 
being almost the same as with pyridine. It seems that, owing to 
the non-contiguity of the unsaturated elements, the vibrations of 
the molecule are not brought completely to a position of equil¬ 
ibrium, so that the selective absorption persists. 

Confirmation of these relations is found with five-membered 
rings. Pyrrole exhibits greater absorption than cycZopentane, and, 
as should be the case with a compound containing an odd number 
of' unsaturated linkings, slight selective absorption. That intro¬ 
duction of a second nitrogen atom contiguous to the first into the 
pyrrole nucleus results in the annulment of the selective absorp¬ 
tion is shown by th© data for pyrazol© and the simplest of its 
derivatives with saturated substituents. If, however, the second 
nitrogen atom introduced into the pyrrol© is not adjacent to the 
first, the vibration should reappear, and, as is actually the case 
with glyoxaline, selective absorption be exhibited. 

Th© results accompanying introduction of the unsaturated 
element sulphur into the glyoxaline molecule, and conversion of 
th© latter into thiazole, which exhibits general absorption, are in 
contradiction to the above considerations, since, according to the 
latter, thiazole should exhibit selective absorption. Explanation 
of this point requires the investigation of a number of compounds 
of this type, including thiazole itself, of which the author had only 
a little at his disposal. 

When th© degree of unsaturation of pyrazol© is diminished, as 
with pyrazoline, the extent of the absorption decreases. The un¬ 
saturated character of pyrazole compounds persists, however, on 
formation of salts, which give the same absorption curves as the 
corresponding bases, except for small alterations in the case of 
5-chloro-3-phenylpyrazole. Introduction of auxochrome groups of 
the aliphatic series into th© pyrazol© nucleus results only in the 
displacement of the curves to the visible part of the spectrum, 
such displacement being most pronounced with the ortho-deriv¬ 
atives. If aromatic groups or the unsaturated nitro-group are 
inserted, absorption bands appear. 

As regards oxygenated derivatives of pyrazole, pyrazolone gives 
an absorption band remaining constant on addition of alkali, so 
that only the lcetonic grouping is to b© attributed to it. If deriv¬ 
atives of pyrazolone do not give absorption bands, they must be 
regarded as derived from the iminic grouping of pyrazole. 
Hydroxy-derivatives of pyrazolone should react in two tautomeric 
forms, the ketonic and the enolic, and that this actually happens 
is shown by th© alteration of the absorption curves on addition of 
alkali. Derivatives of 3-pyrazolone show curves very similar to 
that for l-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone (antipyrin©), and 
should possess an iminic grouping, unalterable by alkali or acid; 
in general, these compounds absorb more strongly than th© corre¬ 
sponding 5-pyrazolones. v 

The introduction of nitre-groups into the pyrazolone molecule 
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causes marked change in the absorption curve., this being con¬ 
nected with tautomeric transformation of the pyrazolonic group¬ 
ing., since the compounds obtained are capable of salt formation, 
this being exhibited clearly in the case of picrolonic acid. 

The auxoehrome theory of colour is confirmed in the derivatives 
of pyrazole. The groups -NICH-NH-, and -S-CHIN* 

are markedly chromophoric, the cause of this lying in the un¬ 
saturated nature, not only of the nitrogen itself, but of the whole 
group in general, since otherwise the formation of salts would 
exert an influence on the spectrographic curves. T. TL P. 

Optical Activity ol Proteins, Enzymes, Toxins, and 
Serums* M. A. Rakuzin (/. Buss. Phys . Ghem. Soc 1916,48, 
1251—1294). —'The author has collected from all sources data 
which have been obtained relative to the optical activity of animal 
and vegetable proteins and their derivatives, enzymes, toxins, and 
anti-serums. T. TX. P. 


Rate of- Diffusion and Diameter of the Atom of Radium 
Emanation- Elisabeth R6n*a (Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem., 1917, 92, 
213—219).—The rate of diffusion of radium emanation in water, 
ethyl alcohol, benzene, and toluene is determined. From the 
diffusion constant D, the diameter S of the atom is calculated 
from the formula S — RTj^itNyD, in which N is the Avogadro 
constant = 6*2 x IQ 23 and rj the viscosity of the solvent. The values 
thus obtained are 1*75, 0*63, P30, and 1*24 x X0~ 8 in water, ethyl 
alcohol, benzene, and toluene respectively. The differences between 
the several values are attributed to the lack of proportionality 
between the diffusion constant and the viscosity. 

It is to be noted that the diffusion constants given by the 
author’s measurements are very much larger than those previously 
obtained by Wallstabe ( Physikal . Zeitsch., 1903, 4, 721). 

IX. M. D. 

Rontgen-iuvestigation of Allotropic Forms- J. Olie, jun., 
and A. J. Byl (Proc. E. A had. Wctensch. Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 
920—922).—According to Debye and Scherrer ( Physihal . Zeitsch 
1916, 17, 277), secondary-ray interference figures are obtained 
when a finely divided, crystalline or quasi-amorphous substance in 
the form of a thin disk is subjected to the action of homogeneous 
X-rays. From the nature of the interference figure, conclusions 
may be drawn relative to the crystalline form of the substance in 
question. 

The question of the behaviour of allotropic forms of the same 
substance has been examined by observations on the interference 
figures given by disks of compressed graphite and diamond powder. 
By the action of copper rays (X = l*549 x 10~ 8 ), interference figures 
of markedly different type were obtained with these two forms of 
carbon. ■ - H. M. D. 
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Kinetic Hypothesis to Explain the Function of Electrons 
in the Chemical Combination of Atoms. William A. Noyes 
(/. Amer. Ghem. Soc. } 19X7, 39, 879—882).—A theoretical paper 
in which a brief review is given of the views held from the time 
of Berzelius down to the present day, of the connexion Between 
electricity and matter. On the basis of the two generally held 
assumptions, the author puts forward an hypothesis to explain the 
function of the electron in chemical combination. On the assump¬ 
tions (1) that the atoms are of a complex structure made up of 
positive nuclei and electrons, of which the latter are in rapid 
motion and have a velocity of about sixty times that of the 
hydrogen molecule, and (2) that the electrons are of two kinds in 
their relation to the structure of the atom, some of them being 
so involved in their orbits among the positive nuclei that they 
can never escape from the atom, and others, valency electrons, 
being transferable to other atoms, the author explains chemical 
combination in the following way. When two atoms, A and B , 
which have affinity for one another are brought together, a valency 
electron rotating round a positive nucleus in A may find a positive 
nucleus in B sufficiently close to include the latter in its orbit, and 
it may then continue to describe an orbit about both positive 
nuclei. During that portion of the orbit within B, B .would 
become, on the whole, negative, whilst A would be positive. 
During the other part of the orbit, each atom would be electric¬ 
ally neutral, and the atoms might fall apart. Remembering the 
rapidity of the motion of the electron when compared with that 
of the atom, it appears that the motion of an electron in such 
an orbit might hold two atoms together. In ionisation, the electron 
would rotate about the nucleus of the negative atom, leaving the 
other atom positive. This hypothesis may be used to account for 
the localisation of the affinities in particular parts of the atoms, 
which is indicated by many organic compounds. J. F. S. 

Electrical Conductivities of Dilute Sodium, Potassium, 
and Lithium Amalgams. Thomas B. Hxne (/. Amer . Ghem . Soc., 
1917, 39, 882—-895).—With the object of gaining an insight into 
the mechanism of the electrical conduction of metals, the author 
has determined the resistance of dilute amalgams of sodium, 
potassium, and lithium. The dilute amalgams were prepared from 
a concentrated amalgam of known composition in each case by 
adding measured volumes of mercury to it. The concentrated 
amalgams were prepared by the electrolysis of the alkali carbonates, 
using a pure mercury cathode. In the case of sodium, eleven 
different amalgams were measured, varying from 0*9 to 4*9 atoms %. 
The addition of sodium to mercury up to 2*40 atoms % increased 
the resistance, after which the value decreases again, and at 4*916 
atoms % has practically reached the original mercury value. Seven 
determinations were mad© with lithium amalgams containing from 
0*03 to 0*82 atom %; in this case the resistance decreases continu¬ 
ously with the addition of lithium. Seven determinations were 
also made with potassium amalgam containing from 0*058 to 1*186 
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atoms %. The resistance increases continuously with the addition 
of potassium. These results are considered from the point of view 
of the electron theory of conduction, and it is shown that the 
mechanism of conduction in the case of these amalgams is more 
complicated than that presented by the drift of free electrons due 
to an EJLF„ superimposed upon their disordered thermal motion. 

J. F. S. 

Conductivity Measurements on Oxidation-reduction Re¬ 
actions. Graham Edgar (J. Amer. Chem . Soc 1917, 39, 
914—928).—Conductivity measurements have been made of solu¬ 
tions of ferrous sulphate which is being oxidised by the addition 
of potassium, dichromate solution, and of potassium dichromate 
which is being reduced by the addition of ferrous sulphate. The 
measurements were made both in the presence of hydrochloric acid 
and sulphuric acid. In all cases reaction-conductivity curves are 
given, and the end-point of the reaction ascertained. In the oxida¬ 
tion of ferrous sulphate, it is shown that the curves are of the 
same general type as is observed in the neutralisation of an acid 
by a weak base, or of a base by a weak acid. ' The conductivity 
drops during the progress of the reaction, and then changes very 
little with an excess of dichromate. The conductivity may rise 
slightly, fall slightly, or remain constant after the end-point has 
been passed, depending on the acidity of the solution. The reason 
for the drop in the conductivity during the progress of the reaction 
is given by the equation 

’ 6Ee + + + 0r 3 0 7 " + 14H+ - 6Fe+ + + + 2Cr + + + + 7H 2 0. 

The concentration of the hydrogen ion falls during the reaction, 
and since the hydrogen ion in these strongly acid solutions carries 
most of the current, the' conductivity must fall with it. After 
the end-point is reached, further addition of dichromate causes 
little change in the conductivity. The curves both before and 
after the end-point is reached are linear within the limits of 
experimental error. In the reverse action, that is, the reduction 
of potassium dichromate, the shape of the curve differs with 
different experimental conditions. If an acidified solution of 
potassium dichromate is titrated with ferrous sulphate to which 
no acid has been added, the curves are identical with those already 
described, but if to the ferrous sulphate such a quantity of acid 
has been added to make the solution of the same normality, both 
with regard to acid and ferrous iron, then the curve drops very 
slowly to the end-point and then rises steeply. A few preliminary 
results are given of the conductivity of ferrous sulphate solution 
which is being oxidised by potassium permanganate. On the 
whole, the conductivity reaction curves are the same as those 
obtained for dichromate, although the slope is not quite so great 
in this case. In these determinations, the permanganate must be 
added very slowly, particularly towards the end of the reaction. 
The influence of a number of factors on the conductivity reaction 
. curves is discussed; J. F, S. 
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Electrical Conductivity of Several Salts in Pyridine, 
J. Howard Mathews and Alfred J. Johnson (/„ Physical Ghem ., 
1917, 21, 294—310).—The electrical conductivity of lead nitrate, 
silver sulphate, copper acetate, silver thiocyanate, silver cyanide, 
and silver chloride has been determined at 25°, and in the first 
two cases at 0°, in pyridine solutions over a long range of con¬ 
centration. The authors show that electrolytes fall into four 
classes: (1) those for which the equivalent- conductivity curve rises 
rapidly in the more concentrated solutions and becomes asymptotic 
in the more dilute solutions; (2) those for which the conductivity 
increases more rapidly in the dilute solutions ; (3) those which 
give minimum values for the equivalent conductivity; and (4) 
those which show an irregularity in their equivalent conductivity 
curves. The curves for silver sulphate, copper acetate, silver thio¬ 
cyanate, and lead nitrate show an increase in the conductivity 
with increasing dilution without any indication of a maximum 
value being apparent. The curves for silver cyanide become almost 
parallel with the volume axis at intermediate dilutions, whilst 
silver chloride exhibits the same type of curve in a less marked 
degree. A resume of the more recent hypotheses put forward to 
explain the anomalies found in electrical conductivity of salts in 
pyridine solution is given, and these hypotheses are discussed in 
the paper. J. E. S. 

Potential of the Hydrogen Electrode at Different Pressures, 
N. E. Loomis, 0. N. Myers, and S. E. Agree (J. Physical Ghem 
1917, 21, 334—337).—The authors have undertaken the investi¬ 
gation of the hydrogen potential under different pressure condi¬ 
tions; in the present note they detail the various factors which 
have to be taken into account in the work. J. E. S. 

Electromotive Forces and Electrode Potentials in Pure 
and Mixed Solvents, II. E. S. Mortimer and J. iST. Pearce 
(J. Physical Ghem 1917, 21, 275—293. Compare A., 1915, ii, 7). 
—The electrode potentials Ag|Ag* have been determined at 0° 
and 25° for solutions of silver nitrate in water, methyl alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol, pyridine, and binary mixtures of these solvents at 
a series of different concentrations. The dielectric constant has 
also been determined for the pure and mixed solvents. It is shown 
that the electrode potentials of silver are much higher for solu¬ 
tions in water and the two alcohols than for equivalent concentra¬ 
tions in pyridine. For any given concentration of silver nitrate, 
the E.P. increases with the decrease in the amount of pyridine 
present in the solvent. This increase is very gradual until 75% 
of the pyridine has been replaced by the second solvent. In the 
case of mixtures of pyridine with water or methyl alcohol, the 
dielectric constant increases, at first rather slowly with decrease in 
the, percentage of pyridine, and then more rapidly with further 
decrease in the pyridine content. In all solvents, pure or mixed, 
the E.P. values increase with increasing concentration of the 
salt. The of all possible concentration cells in each of the 

14* 
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pure and mixed solvents has been determined, and the values 
determined are shown to agree with those calculated from the 
E.M.F. values of solutions in the pure solvents in the case of water 
and the two alcohols; in the case of pyridine, however, the values 
calculated for the concentration cells from conductivity data do 
not even approximately agree with the experimentally determined 
E.M.F. values. Hence it is concluded that either the Nemist 
equation does not hold for concentration cells in pyridine or the 
electrical conductivity of these solutions is in no sense a measure 
of the degree of ionisation. The following values of the solution 
pressure of silver have been calculated from the experimental 
data: water, 2*46 x 10~ 17 aims.; ethyl alcohol, 2*02 x 10” 18 aims.; 
methyl alcohol, 3*55 x 10~ 19 atom; and pyridine, 1*77 x 10*" 10 at ms. 
The* heat of ionisation is calculated in the case of all solutions ; for 
the pure solvents the following values are obtained: in water, 
23,728 cal.; in pyridine, 3726 cal.; in ethyl alcohol, 21,472 cal.; 
and in methyl alcohol, 22,400 cal. The following dielectric con¬ 
stants have been obtained: water, 80*5; 75% water, 25% pyridine, 
56*9; 50% water, 50% pyridine, 41*1; 25% water, 75% pyridine, 
31*5; pyridine, 11*2; methyl alcohol, 32*8; 75% methyl alcohol, 
25% pyridine, 24*5; 50% methyl alcohol, 50% pyridine, 18*2. 

J. F. S. 

The Theory of Gvervoltag©, Edgar Newbery (Mem, Man¬ 
chester Phil. Soc. } 1916, 60, No. 11, 1—34. Compare T., 1914, 
105, 2434; 1916, 109, 1051, 1066, 1107).—An account is given of 
the phenomena of overvoltage, the factors on which it depends, the 
methods of measuring the effect, and the theories which have been 
put forward to account for overvoltage. 

None of these theories is in agreement with all the facts at 
present known, and a new theory is suggested which includes 
certain ideas involved in the older theories of Nernst, Le Blanc, 
and Foerster. According to this, the overvoltage effect at the 
surface of a metal is determined by four factors, defined as (1) 
supersaturation of the metal surface with gas in consequence of 
the permeability of the metal to the ionised gas and its impermea¬ 
bility to non-electrified gas molecules, and, further, of the spon¬ 
taneous decomposition of the alloys which are formed by the metal 
and the gas in question; (2) formation of alloys or solid solutions 
at the electrode surface; (3) relative concentration of non-hydrated 
ions, charged and discharged, at the metal surface; (4) inductive 
action of the escaping ionised gas on the electrode. H. M. D. 

[The Passive Condition of Metals.] J. Stapenhorst (. Zeitsch . 
physilcal. Ohem. y 1917, 92, 238—254).—In explanation of the rela¬ 
tion between the active and passive states of a metal, it has been 
suggested that hydrogen and oxygen act as catalysts in promoting 
the transformation of one form of the metal into the other. A 
number of experiments are described in which the author seeks to 
distinguish between the hydrogen and oxygen theories as applic¬ 
able to certain metals which show the phenomenon in question. 
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Iron which, lias been rendered passive by the action of chromic 
acid becomes active under the influence of hydrogen dissolved in 
the metal. In this experiment, the hydrogen was generated 
electrolytically on the opposite side of a thin iron plate, the 
hydrogen diffusing through the plate to the surface in contact with 
the chromic acid solution. It is shown that this change cannot be 
explained by the removal of dissolved oxygen or by the destruc¬ 
tion of an oxide film. Under suitable conditions, the reverse 
change may be brought about by the diffusion of nascent oxygen. 

The potential assumed by a metal in a neutral electrolyte depends 
on the quantity of oxygen present in the electrolyte solution. If 
the surface of the metal is renewed by grinding with an emery- 
wheel, the potential changes from that characteristic of the passive 
form, to the value peculiar to the active form of the metal. 
Hydrogen and nitrogen tend to preserve the potential of the active 
form, but otherwise behave as indifferent gases. Oxygen, on the 
other hand, is not an indifferent gas. Both in the gaseous and 
dissolved states it exercises a very considerable influence on the 
electrode potential and conduces to the appearance and mainten¬ 
ance of the passive condition. IT. M. D. 

The Concentration of the Electrolytes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Electrodes, St. Procopiu {Cornet, rend,, 1917, 164 y 
725—727).—It has previously been shown that in addition to the 
Helmholtz-Lippmann double layer round the electrode, there is 
another layer of electrolyte of concentration different from that of 
the mass of liquid (compare A., 1915, ii, 816). A formula is now 
given for determining the thickness of this layer, namely, 
os 1 = x d e kvjv , where x 1 is the thickness of this layer, x Q is the thick¬ 
ness of the double layer, h the dielectric constant of the solvent, 
v the B.M.F, produced by displacement of the electrode, and v is 
the potential, metal-liquid. A comparative idea of the thickness 
of this second layer is obtained by determining how soon the 
produced by the movement of the electrode, disappears. 

W. G. 

Examples of Electrolysis with Alternating Current, A. 
Rlus y Mir6 {Anal, Fis. Quim 1917, 15, 182—191).—An account 
of electrolyses carried out with alternating currents of different 
frequencies in dilute solutions of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
and sodium hydroxide, electrodes of copper, iron, and aluminium 
being employed. A. J. W, 

The Electro-capillary Function. G. Gouy {Ann, Physique, 
1917, [ix], 7, 129—184).—A theoretical discussion of results previ¬ 
ously published (compare A., 1906, ii, 652, 725; 1908, ii, 654; 1916/ 
ii, 550). W. G. 

The Cooling of Different Metals by Immersion in Water. 
Garvin and A. Portevin {Oompt. rend,, 1917, 164, 783—-786).— 
A study of the cooling curves of silver, aluminium, nickel, and a 

14*—2 
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nickel-steel containing 30'%' of nickel, the metals being used in 
the- form of homothetic cylinders, the diameter varying between 
8 mm. and 20 mm. and the length equal to 3 d., the metals being 
tempered in a current of water at high temperatures. The work 
was carried out under the conditions formulated by Le Chateller 
(compare Rev. de Metallurgies 1904, 1, 475) and realised by Bene¬ 
dicks (compare J. Iron Steel Inst 1908, 153). The results and 
curves, which will be published in another communication, show 
that concordant curves are obtained for the samples which cool 
slowly, but for the others considerable variation is found. The 
curves show a point of inflexion corresponding with the commence¬ 
ment of tempering. Beyond this point the curves do' not appear to 
obey a mathematical law, as suggested by MacCance (compare 
J. Iron Steel Inst., 1914, 89, 192). The velocity of cooling in- 
' creases slightly when the temperature of tempering is raised. 

W. G. 

Cooling Curves of Ternary! and Quaternary Mixtures. 
N. Parravano and C. Mazzetti ( dazzetta , 1917, 47, i, 133—143). 
—Cooling curves of mixtures often fail to present distinctly the dis¬ 
continuities which are characteristic of them, and are utilised 
for constructing diagrams of state. Of the various causes contri¬ 
buting to this failure-, the form of the melting-point diagram of 
the series to which a mixture belongs and the position of the 
mixture in this series have been insufficiently considered. Hane- 
manii (A., 1915, ii, 413) has, however, shown that, with binary 
mixtures it is possible generally to establish the influence exerted 
on the form assumed by the cooling curves by the form of the 
diagram and the position of the mixture in it. The authors now 
indicate, with the help of figures, how the form which may be 
expected for the cooling curves of ternary and quaternary mix¬ 
tures may be established when the diagram of state is known; in 
some cases the deductions usually drawn from the discontinuities 
observed in the cooling curves are found to be inaccurate. 

T. EL P. 

A Statistical Study of Organic Series. W. E, Forbes 
([Ghent . Newsy 1917, 115, 229).—By comparing the so-called coeffi¬ 
cients of variation of the boiling point for various homologous 
series it is found that the value for the paraffin hydrocarbons is 
much greater than the values for the alcohols, fatty acids, and the 
benzene series of hydrocarbons. The difference shown by the 
paraffin and the benzene series of hydrocarbons is supposed to be 
connected with the structure of the benzene nucleus. EL M. D* 

Heat of Formation of Ferrous Sulphide. 1ST. Parravano 
and P. De Cesaris ( Gazzetta , 1917, 47, i, 144—149).—The authors 
have determined the heat of formation of ferrous sulphide calori- 
metrically, the reaction between finely divided reduced iron and 
sulphur being initiated by a platinum wire electrically heated. 
The number of cals, generated per 1 gram of ferrous sulphide 
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varied from 258'2 to 266*6, the,mean "being 262*4 and the molecular 
heat 23,070 cals. For the precipitated sulphide, Berthelot found 
24,000 and Thomsen 23,780 cals. 

' Neglecting the small thermal change accompanying the polymor¬ 
phic transformation of ferrous sulphide at 298°, the dissociation 
pressures for ferrous sulphide and manganese sulphide are calcu¬ 
lated from the Nernst formula, log p= ~ $/4*571T + 1*75 log T + 3, 
for the temperatures 800°, 900°, 1000°, and 1100°, the values for 
the latter being much smaller than those for the former at the same 
temperature. Consequently, the reaction FeS' + Mn ~ MnS + Fe 
should take place, as is indeed knofwn to be the case. T. H. P. 

Molecular Condition of Pure Liquids. II. P. N. Pavlov 
(/. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc 1916, 48, 1175—1196. Compare this 
vol., ii, 125).—The considerations previously developed show that 
Kistiakovski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 655; 1913, ii, 837) is quite inapplic¬ 
able to the investigation of the molecular constitution. of liquids. 

A number of further conclusions are deduced, the principal ones 
being as follows. The molecular volumes of normal liquids at 
corresponding temperatures (in corresponding states) are equal. 
Equal volumes of normal liquids at identical reduced temperatures 
and pressures contain equal numbers of molecules. Further, normal 
liquids and their saturated vapours under corresponding condi¬ 
tions possess those structural peculiarities which Avogadro dis¬ 
covered for gases (ideal) at identical absolute temperatures and 
pressures. The true molecular volumes of all liquids (normal and 
abnormal) at corresponding temperatures and under the pressure 
of their saturated vapours are equal. 

The ratio, V 1 : F, of the molecular volume of an abnormal liquid 
to that of a normal liquid at the corresponding temperature is 
termed the abnormality number, N, and abnormal liquids are asso¬ 
ciated or dissociated according as N is less than or greater than 
unity. In investigating the molecular volumes of liquids, these are 
compared with the values for carbon tetrachloride at the corre¬ 
sponding temperatures, and use is made of functions of the form 
yv n / T or of some other function containing y. 

The values of N have been calculated, and are tabulated, for 
108 elements and compounds, of which only four, namely, carbon 
tetrachloride, ether, ethyl acetate, and propyl formate, exhibit 
normal molecular volumes. The data for homologous series show 
that the accumulation of mass in a molecule diminishes the associa¬ 
tion and increases the dissociation of liquids. Thus, methane is 
strongly associated, ^-pentane dissociated, w-hexane more disso¬ 
ciated, and ^-heptane still more dissociated. Further, benzene is 
associated, toluene dissociated, xylene more dissociated, and mesi- 
tylene and durene still more dissociated. A similar relation holds 
for the series water, methyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl, and ^soamyl 
alcohols, for the series of carboxylic acids, esters, etc., and for such 
series as benzene, fluorobenzene, chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, and 
iodobenzene. Marked association is exhibited by the elements in 
the liquid condition. .T. -H, P. •• 
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Comparative Adsorption of Sucrose* Inulin* and Dextrin* 
M. A. Eakuzin (/. Buss. Fhys . (Jhern. Soc 1916, 48, 1319—1324). 
—The* author's previous work indicates that the necessary condi¬ 
tio] is for every adsorption include the colloidal state of the ad¬ 
sorbed substance and adsorbent, the only case observed in which a 
crystalline substance is irreversibly adsorbed by a colloidal ad¬ 
sorbent being that of the solid paraffins of naphtha by aluminium 
hydroxide, floridin, etc. 

In order to test the accuracy of Freundlich’s rule, that adsorp¬ 
tion is prevented by a tendency to dissociation and by an accumu¬ 
lation of hydroxyl groups, the author has now carried out experi¬ 
ments on the adsorption of sucrose, inulin, and dextrin. The results 
show that this rule holds only for crystalline carbohydrates, such 
as sucrose and inulin; colloidal carbohydrates, on the other hand, 
are well adsorbed by both aluminium hydroxide and animal char¬ 
coal, and in the case of dextrin (commercial “ dextrin urn purissi- 
mum ”) both these adsorptions are irreversible with respect to boil¬ 
ing water. Further, both adsorptions are quantitative; animal 
charcoal adsorbs 8*04% of A achroo dextrin and aluminium hydroxide 
16*02% of products intermediate to /3~ and y-dextrins. The above 
commercial dextrin is found to be a mixture of maltodextrin with 
jS-achroodextrin and products intermediate to j8- and y-achroo- 
dextrins. T., H. P. 

The Osmotic-Kinetic Theory of Dilute Solutions. Karl 
J ellinek ( Zeitsch. phydkal. Chem.., 1917, 92, 169—212).—A theo¬ 
retical paper in which the osmotic theory of solutions is examined 
from the kinetic point of view.' It is shown that the van der 
Waals’s equation may be employed in the derivation of the relation 
between the osmotic pressure, the concentration, and the tempera¬ 
ture and of the laws regulating the lowering of the vapour pressure 
and the freezing point and the raising of the boiling point. The 
assumptions made in the- theoretical treatment are (1) additivity 
of the volumes of solvent and solute, (2) additivity of the; volume 
correction factor b. II. M. I). 

Calculation of the Coefficient of Diffusion of a Salt at a 
Definite Concentration. A. Griffiths ( Proc . Physical Soc 
1917, 29, 159—162),—It is shown that the coefficient of diffusion 
may be calculated without a knowledge of the exact relation 
between the density and the concentration of the solution. The 
method of calculation adopted by Clack (compare A., 1915, ii, 45) 
is thereby justified. H. M, D. 

Osmotic Pressure : its Relation to the Membrane* the 
Solvent* and the Solute. Frank Tinker (Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 
33, 428—450).—A theoretical paper in which the author discusses 
the relation of osmotic pressure to the solvent, the solution, and the 
semipermeable membrane. It is assumed that the pressure of each 
component in the interior of a fluid mixture is inversely proper- 
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tional to the free space available to the molecules, and that the 
exact relation between the partial pressure of the component and 
the free space per molecule is given by the equation-partial pres¬ 
sure x available free space per molecule of the component ~RT. 
Dissociation and association of the solute and solvent and com¬ 
bination between them are also supposed to be excluded. 

By making use of the Dieterici equation of state it is shown 
that two ideal solutions of equal molar concentration are in osmotic 
equilibrium, that this equilibrium does not obtain if one 
solution is ideal and the other not, although the solutions may be 
equally concentrated, and that osmotic equilibrium between non- 
ideal solutions is possible only when the solutions have equal heats 
of dilution. 

The general equation connecting the osmotic pressure with the 
vapour pressures of solvent and solution, both supposed to be at 
atmospheric pressure, reduces for dilute solutions to the form 
PV ~RT + q, in which V is the volume of solution containing 1 mol. 
of solute and q is a measure of the heat change on dilution. This 
equation has already been given by Bancroft (A., 1906, ii, 523). It 
follows that the osmotic pressure of a dilute solution is given by 
the simple gas equation only when the solution has zero heat of 
dilution. If the heat of dilution is positive, the osmotic pressure is 
abnormally high, whilst if the heat of dilution is negative the 
osmotic pressure is abnormally low. 

Consideration of the compressibility relationships shows that the 
free space within a dilute solution having zero heat of dilution is 
equal to RTJ3 ? where JB is the coefficient of compressibility. Since 
the pure solvent is the limiting case of a dilute solution, this rela¬ 
tion must hold for pure liquids, H. M. D. 

Pervaporati on, Per stillation, and Percrystallisation. 
Philip Adolph Kobee (J, Airier, Ghem , Soc, } 1917, 39, 944—948), 
—Collodion and parchment membrane containers permit water to 
evaporate through the walls as though no membrane were present. 
This phenomenon is termed pervaporation. Distillation by means 
of pervaporation is termed perstillation, and can be carried out at 
ordinary pressures with low temperatures, as well as in a vacuum. 
When a dialysable constituent of a liquid within these containers 
reaches saturation, crystallisation usually takes place on the out¬ 
side of the container; this is termed per crystallisation. A number 
of experiments are described to show the nature of these pheno¬ 
mena ; thus it is shown that in twenty-four hours 325 c.c, of a 
solution containing serum albumin and 25 c.c. of toluene had lost 
all its water at 37° when closed in a collodion container. Also per¬ 
vaporation occurs so rapidly when water is placed in a closed 
collodion vessel and heated by a Bunsen flame that the liquid 
sinks in the vessel perceptibly, like a slowly emptying burette. It 
is also shown that it is not possible to raise the temperature of 
water in such a container above 92° when a Bunsen is used as the 
source of heat, ; The cause of these phenomena is discussed and 
tentative hypotheses are put forward to explain them. J. TV S. 
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Crystal Structure and Chemical Valency. J. Bkckenkamp 
(Oentr. Min., 1917, 97—110),—If the Sohncke theory of point 
systems be rigidly applied to crystals, the conceptions of molecule 
and valency in such structures become meaningless. In the struc¬ 
tures pul;:' forward by W. II. and W. L. Bragg for rock-salt and 
sylvi.ne, the atoms of the two kinds form an interpenetrating point 
system, and no molecules are distinguishable. The author shows 
that in the structures which he has already put forward for 
various minerals, for example, for quartz, the individuality of the 
molecule is preserved. The author supposes the distances 
between atoms in the structure to be determined by the positions 
of nodes formed by the interference of radiation waves from the 
respective atoms, the wave-lengths being a function of the atomic 
weights. He concludes, from the relative atomic weights of sodium 
and chlorine, that the ultimate structure of a crystal of rock-salt 
has a triclinic character, but that by a species of submicroscopic 
twinning a pseudo-regular structure is built up indistinguishable 
from a truly cubic one. The Bragg structure gives merely the 
average position of the atoms. 

A similar conclusion has been, reached by J. Stark (Johrb . 
Badioaktiv . Elehtronih , 1915, 12, 280) from considerations of 
electro-affinity. He considers it impossible that intramolecular 
linkings can be destroyed in the crystal, but finds that in a struc¬ 
ture of sodium and chlorine ions (rock-salt) there will be formed 
complexes having an axis of hemimorphous tetragonal symmetry. 
By the twinning of such complexes, a quasi-homogeneous mass 
having holohedral cubic symmetry results. E. H. R. 

Results of Crystal Analysis. IV. Th© Structure ol 
Ammonium Iodide, Tetramethylammoninm Iodide,, and 
Xenotime,, L. Vegakd (Phil Mag 1917, fvi], 33, 395—428, 
Compare A., 1916, ii, 405,'593).—The results obtained in the 
X-ray spectroscopic examination of crystals of ammonium and tetra- 
m ethyl ammonium iodides indicate that the existence of a simple 
relation between the - topic parameters does not necessarily involve 
any very simple relation between the lattices. It is shown that 
the morphotropic relationship cannot be explained by replacement 
of the hydrogen atoms in ammonium iodide by tetragonally 
arranged carbon atoms. The observations show, in fact, that the 
iodine and nitrogen lattices are not only quite differently arranged, 
but that the elementary lattice of tetramethylammonium iodide 
contains two molecules, whilst that of ammonium iodide contains 
four molecules. 

' Further investigation of the structure of xenotime has shown 
that the atoms of xenotime are arranged in a lattice of the zircon 
type, and the previously expressed opinion (compare loc. cit,) that 
the lattice systems are of different type can no longer be main¬ 
tained. The. conception of xenotime as a phosphate, YPCb, is 
accordingly not in accordance with the crystalline structure, which 
suggests that the constitution ; of the substance in the crystalline 
fotmds that represented by Y0 2 P0 2 . ' H. M, D* 
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. Mixed Crystals. Carlo Viola. (Atti. B. Aocad . Lined, 1917, 
[v]j 26, i, 195—-207. Compare this vol., ii, 79, 80).-—The author 
now .proceeds to examine the equilibrium contact conditions 
between a mixed crystal and the amorphous phase from which it 
originates. This problem is solvable by means of the data required 
to prove Curie's law, according to which the growths perpendicular 
to the faces of a crystal are directly proportional to their respective 
capillary constants. 

The mixed crystal is composed of two constituents, that is, of 
two crystals in intimate contact in their smallest parts. It will 
be in equilibrium with the amorphous phase, which contains the 
same constituents, but usually in different proportions, when (1) 
the proportion between the two components does not alter, 
although the total mass changes in correspondence with Gibbs's 
phase rule, (2) when the surface energy is a minimum in corre¬ 
spondence with the least action, and (3) when the total volume of 
the mixed crystal does not vary, the only possible variation being 
in the form. ' 

It is shown analytically that- the mean growths perpendicular 
to the faces 'of the mixed crystal are directly proportional to the 
mean: capillary constants of the two components. From this it 
follows that the normal figure of a mixed crystal is the mean of 
the normal figures of the crystals composing it in the proportions 
in which these are found in the mixed crystal. It is shown further 
that the total surface energy is always directly proportional to 
the total volume of the mixed crystal, this, being Curie's law, and 
that the difference in the surface energies of the components is 
directly proportional to the difference in the volumes at every 
instant of the growth, no matter what the relation between the 
components of the mixed crystal. Isomorphous crystals are 
defined as those having the same structure and the same surface 
density, and therefore exhibiting continuous miscibility between 
limits which-include the mean miscibility. Various examples are 
considered in order to illustrate- the significance of the inclusion 
in the above definition of the idea of mean miscibility. 

T. H. P. 

Mathematical Theory of the Kinetics of the Coagulation 
of Colloidal-Solutions. M. von Smoltjchowski (Zeitsch. physihal. 
Ghem 1917, 92, 129— 168 ). —Inductive methods applied to the 
available data on the kinetics of coagulation processes have not 
led to any satisfactory theory of the coagulation process, and this 
is largely attributed to the circumstance that the properties of the 
colloidal solutions which have been investigated in this connexion 
do not afford a \satisfactory indication of the progress of the 
coagulation. 

An attempt is made to build up a theory of the phenomenon 
by deductive methods. It is assumed that the colloidal particles 
attract one another in virtue of capillary forces when the distance 
between them is sufficiently small. That this attraction does not 
lead", to combination ' in normal circumstances, is' due ' to the: pro- 
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tective action of the electrical double layer surrounding the 
particles. On the addition of an electrolyte, ion adsorption occurs 
and. the double layer is- partly or completely eliminated, with the 
result that the colloidal particles combine to form larger aggre¬ 
gates under the influence of the capillary forces. Tlx© Brownian 
motion of the particles* only comes into play as a factor in coagu¬ 
lation in so far as it facilitates the approximation of the particles, 
and thus indirectly affects the operation of the capillary and 
electric forces. 

Formulae are derived for the course of an ideal coagulation 
which are found to be in satisfactory agreement with previous 
observations on the kinetics of coagulation processes. In regard 
to the influence of the concentration of the colloid on the rate of 
coagulation, these formula are comparable with equations for 
ordinary chemical reactions of the second order. 

Rapid coagulation processes and chemical reactions may be 
regarded as opposite and extreme cases of the ideal coagulation 
processes which are more particularly considered in connexion 
with the author’s theory. Whilst the former can be regarded as 
determined solely by diffusion factors, it would seem that ordinary 
chemical reactions involve some unknown factor, the effect of 
which is to reduce the number of collisions which result in chemical 
interchange to a very small fraction of the total number of the 
molecular collisions. H. M. D, 

. Protective Colloids. VIII. Tufoera Salop as Protective 
Colloid. 2. Colloidal Silver, A. Gutbier and Nora Krautle 
(Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 20, 123—127, Compare this vol., ii, 244). 
—The preparation of colloidal -solutions of silver by the action of 
sodium hyposulphite in presence of extract of Tub era Salep as 
protective colloid is described in detail. The silver sols thus 
obtained are of great stability, and this stability does not seem to 
be affected by the fact that the colour of the solutions in trans¬ 
mitted light varies with the conditions, H. M. D. 

Protective Colloids. VIII. Tubera Salep as Protective 
Colloid. 3. Colloidal Arsenic. A. Gutbier and Nora 
Krautle (.Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 20, 186—194).—Experiments 
are described in which the authors have examined the protective 
action of extracts of various plant colloids on colloidal arsenic 
prepared by the reducing action of sodium hyposulphite on slightly 
acidified solutions of arsenious oxide. The protective action is 
very marked, and it has been found possible to obtain by evapora¬ 
tion solid colloids containing about 3% of arsenic which are com¬ 
pletely soluble in water. 

According to observations on the colour, the protected solutions 
of colloidal arsenic are not appreciably influenced by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, sodium chloride, and barium 
chloride, whereas sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate change 
the colour from dark brown to light yellow. H, M. D, 
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Protective Colloids. ¥111. Tubera Salop as Protective 
Colloid. 4. Colloidal Antimony. A. Gutbier and Kora 
Kratjtle ( 'Kolloid Zeitseh 1917, 20, 194—198).—Colloidal solu¬ 
tions of antimony, prepared by the action of sodium hyposulphite 
on a solution of potassium antimoniate acidified slightly by the 
addition of tartaric acid, are found to have their stability con¬ 
siderably increased in presence of the extract of Tub era Salep. 
The dialysed solutions may be evaporated to give solid colloids 
containing about 10% of antimony which dissolve completely in 
water. The stability of the protected solutions is not affected by 
the addition of acids and neutral salts, but alkalinity reduces the 
stability to a large extent. In this respect, the behaviour of the 
colloidal antimony solutions resembles that of solutions of the 
protective colloid, H. M. D. 

The Us© of Citarin in Scientific Chemistry. L. Yanixo 
(Kolloid Zeitseh ., 1917, 20, 122).—The addition of small quanti¬ 
ties of the sodium salt of anhydromethylenecitric acid (“ citarin ,? ) 
to solutions of gold, silver, and other metallic salts results in the 
formation of colloidal solutions of the respective metals. The 
colloidal gold solutions are red in colour, although violet-blue 
solutions are usually obtained by the action of other reducing 
agents. H. M. D. 

Theory of Emulsification based on Pharmaceutical 
Practice. Leo Roon and Ralph E. Oesper (J . Ind . Eng . Ghem ., 
1917, 9, 156—161).—The authors review briefly the theories of 
emulsification which have been advanced, and the methods em¬ 
ployed in pharmaceutical practice for the preparation of emulsions,> 
The present work was confined to the study of acacia and soap 
emulsions, and reveals the existence of definite critical points of 
emulsification, depending on the quantities of internal phase and 
of emulsifier, the nature of these two factors, and the procedure 
followed in the preparation of the emulsion. The results, in agree¬ 
ment with Fischer’s theory, indicate that the presence of a hydration 
compound of the nature of a hydrated colloid is necessary for emul¬ 
sification, and that the best emulsion is produced when this hydra¬ 
tion compound is formed at the moment of dispersion of the internal 
phase; in other words, emulsifier, water, and oil in critical propor¬ 
tions must all be mixed together at once in order to form a properly 
hydrated nucleus, which may then be diluted. This is in 
accord with the usual pharmaceutical practice. No emulsion results 
if the emulsifier (gum acacia or soap) is diluted before the disper¬ 
sion of the internal phase. Emulsion nuclei of one composition act 
as stabilisers or emulsifiers respectively for incomplete emulsions 
of other compositions, or for other internal phases. G. F, M. 

In-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XIV. F. A.. H. 
Schreinemakers ( Proc . K. A had. W etensch. Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 
927—932. Compare this vol., ii, 195).—A discussion of the rela¬ 
tions exhibited by systems in which three indifferent phases co-exist. 

H. M* D. 
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Equilibrium in tli© System : Mercuric Iodide-Pyridine. 
J. Howard Mathews and Philip A. Ritter (J. Physical Chem mf 
1917, 21, 269—274).—The solubility of mercuric iodide lias been 
determined in pyridine at temperatures between —50° and +98*5°. 
Over this range of temperature- the solubility changes regularly 
from 1*95% mercuric iodide in the solution to 65*30%. It is shown 
that the saturated solution at all temperatures is in equilibrium 
with the compound HgI 2 ,2C r> H 5 N, and this is the only compound 
which exists between these limits. It crystallises, however, either 
in long, monoclinic needles or in short, monoclinic prisms, but there 
appears to be no definite transition point between the two forms. 

J. E. S. 

Velocity of Reaction in Heterogeneous Systems and Size 
of Grannies. Emil Podszus ( Zeitsch . physikal . Ghem 1917 
; 92, 227—237),—It has been found that certain oxides, which in 
ordinary circumstances are unacted on by hydrochloric acid, are 
dissolved by this reagent to a very appreciable extent when the 
oxides are reduced to a fine state of subdivision. The experiments 
were mad© with aluminium oxide, thorium oxide, and zirconium 
oxide, and in each case the oxide is dissolved when the diameter of 
the particles is of the order 1 /x. The results recorded show the 
progress of the dissolution when the concentration of the acid and 
the temperature are kept constant, and, further, the influence of 
variation in the acid concentration. It would seem that oxides 
which are apparently insoluble in acids may b© dissolved provided 
the size of the particles is sufficiently reduced. 

The observations cannot be. explained in terms of the diffusion 
theory, and' in consideration of the small size of the particles it is 
not surprising that the behaviour should deviate from that which 
has been found associated with reactions in heterogeneous systems. 
Although the size of the particles of a substance is known to have 
a considerable influence' on many of its properties, including the 
solubility, it does not seem possible to account for the observed 
■facts on this basis. H. M. D. 

- The Influence of Pressure on the Ignition of a Mixture of 
Methane and Air by the Impulsive Electrical Discharge* 
Richard Vernon Wheeler (T., 1917, 111, 411—413. Compare 
ibid.,- 130).—Further experiments on the influence of pressure on 
the energy of the igniting current have been made at pressures 
greater than atmospheric. No evidence of “ stepped ignition ” is 
shown by the results obtained at pressures varying from 500 to 
5000 mm., the curve obtained by plotting the igniting current 
against the pressure of the gaseous mixture being perfectly continu¬ 
ous. 

When a spark-gap, of 1 mm. was employed at pressures somewhat 
higher than atmospheric, it was ’ f ound that the least discharge 
which could cross the gap caused ignition of the mixture. By using 
a smaller spark gap (0*25—0*5 mm.)., however, it was possible to 
make .the observations required. This factor offers a possible ex- 
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planation of the divergent results obtained by Tliornton (compare 
A., 1914, ii, 834), the suggestion being that Iris data disclose merely 
the influence of the pressure on the facility with which the dis¬ 
charge passes across the spark gap. H. M. B. 

. Velocity of Decomposition and the Dissociation Constant 
of Nitrous Acid* Prafulla Chandra Bay, Manik Lal Bey, and 
Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh (T., 1917, 111, 413—417).—Solutions 
of nitrous acid are readily obtained by the interaction of equivalent 
solutions of barium nitrite and sulphuric acid. Measurements of 
the rate of decomposition of nitrous acid solutions show that the 
reaction proceeds in accordance with the equation for a unimole- 
cular change, the velocity-coefficients at 0°, 21°, and 40° being 
0*00014, 0*00022, and 0*00057 respectively. According to conduc¬ 
tivity data, the ionisation constant of the acid at 0° is 6*0 x 10~ 4 . 

The most concentrated solution of nitrous acid which could be 
obtained at 0° by the above method was Q'185A r . B. M. B. 

Reduction of Mercuric Compounds. G. A. Linhart and 
E. Q. Adams (/. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1917, 39, 948—950).—In pre¬ 
vious papers Linhart has shown that the velocity of the reduction 
of mercuric chloride by phosphorous acid and by sodium formate 
follows the equation for a reaction of the second order, and not 
that of a reaction of the third order (A., 1913, ii, 490; 1915, ii, 91). 
In the present paper it is shown that the reduction of mercuric 
compounds may be represented as going first directly to mercury 
or some substance which behaves like mercury, and then, if condi¬ 
tions permit, to mercurous compounds. This manner of repre¬ 
sentation accounts for the fact that the reaction is bimolecular, so 
far as concerns the kinetics of the reaction, and it removes the 
necessity for specific explanations for each reducing agent. 

J. P. S. 

Studies on the Walden Inversion. V. The Kinetics and 
Dissociation Constant of a-Bromo-^-phenylpropionic Acid. 
George Senter and Gerald Hargrave Martin (T., 1917, 111, 
447—457).-—According to conductivity measurements at 25°, the 
ionisation constant of a-bromo-^-phenylpropionic acid is 0*00172. 
The limiting conductivity of the -sodium salt is =79*0, from 
which the mobility of the anion is 28 and for the acid 375. 

The kinetics of the displacement of bromine by hydroxyl have 
been investigated according to methods described previously (com¬ 
pare T., 1915, 107, 908; 1916, 109, 690). Both the free bromo- 
substitutecj acid and its sodium salt give at 50° almost exclusively 
the corresponding hydroxy-acid, but in presence of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide this reaction is accompanied by the formation of a consider¬ 
able proportion of cinnamic acid as a result of the elimination of 
hydrogen bromide from the bromophenylpropionic acid. 

Comparison of the velocity-coefficients obtained in experiments 
with solutions containing (1) the free acid, (2) its sodium salt, 
(3) the free acid with the addition of nitric or benzenesulphonic 
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acid, shows that the reaction measured is the action of water on the 
CH 2 I > h*CHBr'C() 2 / ion. The non-ionised acid reacts with water 
much less rapidly at 50°. 

The temperature-coefficient of the reaction is probably the highest 
yet observed for a pseudo-unimolecular reaction, the velocity becom¬ 
ing 4‘6 times as great when the temperature is increased by 10°. 

When the data for a-bromo-^-phenylpropionic acid are compared 
with results obtained for a-bromopropxonic acid, it is found that the 
bromine is acted on less rapidly in the first-mentioned acid. This 
is not in accord with previous observations relative to- the influence 
of the phenyl group in such reactions. TI. M. I). 

A New Method for the Measurement of the Velocity of 
Crystallisation of the Metals. J. Czochiialski (. Zeitsch . 
physikal , Chern 1917, 92, 219—221).—'The method depends on the* 
determination of the maximum velocity with which a thin, crystal¬ 
line thread of the metal may be drawn continuously from a bath of 
the liquid metal. The maximum velocities found for tin, lead, and 
zinc at their respective melting points were respectively about 90, 
140, and 100 millimetres per minute. H. M. D. 

Studies in Catalysis. VI. The Mutual Influence of Two 
Reactions proceeding in the same Medium. Robert Owen 
Griffith, Alfred Lamble, and William Cudmoee McCullagh 
Lewis (T., 1917, 111, 389—395).—In view of the disagreement 
between the results obtained by previous observers, further investi¬ 
gation has been made of the change in the velocity-coefficients of 
the inversion of sucrose and the hydrolysis of methyl acetate when 
the two reactions take place in the same solution. In presence of 
methyl acetate, the rate of inversion of sucrose is at first slightly 
diminished. With increasing ester concentration the velocity-coeffi¬ 
cient passes through a minimum value', the subsequent increase 
being attributed to the diminution in the negative catalytic effect 
of water which is displaced on addition of the ester. 

The presence of sucrose increases the rate of hydrolysis of methyl 
acetate, but when a correction is made for the influence of the 
displaced water, it appears that sucrose is a feeble negative cata¬ 
lyst, , EL M, D. 

Studies in Catalysis, VII. Heat of Reaction, Equilib¬ 
rium Constant, and Allied Quantities from the Point of 
View of the Radiation Hypothesis. William Cudmoee 
: McCullagh Lewis (T., 1917, 111, 457—469. Compare T., 1916, 
109, 796).—The idea that molecules become reactive when the 
energy content reaches a certain critical value is shown to be 
quite compatible with the fact that the reaction involved may be 
exothermic or endothermic. By considering the case of a uni- 
molecular reversible reaction, it is shown that the heat'of. the 
reaction at constant volume, Q V} is connected with the critical 
increments of the two kinds of molecules by the equation 
4- Q V ~E$ — 13 V By introduction of the quantum hypothesis, this 
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assumes the form —Q v — Nh(v x — v 2 ), in which N is the Avogadro 
constant, h Planck's constant, and v x and v 2 the critical frequencies 
of the reacting and resulting molecules. This relation has been 
previously derived by Haber from the consideration of a somewhat 
special case. 

Prom a consideration of the magnitude of the heat effects accom¬ 
panying chemical reactions, it is shown that the mean internal 
energy of the molecules is in many cases much greater than can 
be accounted for by the temperature, and the conclusion is drawn 
that the energy content is large even at absolute zero. The 
temperature at which an uncatalysed reaction first proceeds with 
measurable velocity gives some idea of the magnitude of the energy 
quantum which is required to bring the molecules of a substance 
into the reactive condition. 

The radiation hypothesis is applied to bimolecular reactions, and 
expressions are derived for the velocity-coefficient and the influence 
of temperature on the velocity. It is inferred that the higher the 
order of a reaction, the greater is the probable value of its 
temperature-coefficient. 

Formation of intermediate compounds will have an influence on 
the magnitude of the velocity-coefficient, but the rate of change 
of this with temperature will not be affected if catalytic influences 
are excluded. H. M. D. 

Evolution of the Elements and the Stability of Complex 
Atoms. A New Periodic System which shows a Relation 
between the Abundance of the Elements and the Structure 
of the Nuclei of Atoms. William D. Harkins (/. Amer. Chem. 
Soc. } 1917, 39, 856—879).—A theoretical paper. In previous 
papers (A., 1916, ii, 240) it is shown that elements are very prob¬ 
ably interatomic compounds of hydrogen, and that one of the first 
steps in the formation of a complex atom is the change of hydrogen 
into helium. On this hypothesis, the elements are found to fall 
into two series; the series of even atomic number, beginning 
with helium and having the general formula AHe ; , and the series 
of elements with odd atomic numbers, beginning with lithium and 
having the general formula wHe^ + H^. If the elements actually 
belong to these two series, as the hypothesis indicates, it is to be 
expected that the properties of the elements of the two series 
should indicate the differences between them. This has been 
shown, from the interpretation of the atomic weights in the light 
of the disintegration of the radioactive elements, to be the case, 
and consequently evidence of the validity of the present hypothesis 
is thus furnished. Further evidence is now put forward which is 
in complete accord with the system. The ordinary periodic system 
of the elements seems to be a relationship which expresses in a 
graphic way the variations in the arrangement and the number 
of the external electrons, especially the valency electrons, in the 
atom, which finds its expression in the chemical and physical 
properties of the elements. The hydrogen-helium system is most 
fundamentally related to the structure of the nuclei of the atoms, 
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and this structure should not affect the arrangement of the 
external electrons if the nucleus is extremely minute, since this 
arrangement would depend on the number of electrons, which in 
turn depends on the nuclear charge, but not on the internal struc¬ 
ture of the nucleus except in so far as this structure affects the 
total charge. The structure of the nucleus should, however, affect 
its stability, which would have an expression in the abundance of 
the respective elements. There is another factor, too, which would 
have an effect on the abundance, and that is the relative abund¬ 
ance of the special materials used in the formation of the element 
in question. 

The abundance of the elements in the earth's crust might seem 
to give the best information in this respect if it were not known 
that the surface of the earth has been subjected to very long-con¬ 
tinued differentiative processes, and so has a very local character. 
The meteorites, on the other hand, come from much more varied 
positions in space, and at the same time show much less indication 
of differentiation. In the meteorites, the elements of even atomic 
number are on the average about seventy times more abundant 
than the odd-numbered elements, and, moreover, if the elements 
are plotted in order of their atom: c numbers, it is found that the 
even-numbered elements are in every case very much more 
abundant than the adjacent odd-numbered elements. Almost 
more striking than this is the fact that the first seven elements in 
the order of their abundance are all even numbered, and, further¬ 
more, make up 98*78% of the material. Both the iron and. stone 
meteorites separately show just these same relations, whether the 
percentages are calculated as atomic or by weight. Thus the 
stone meteorites contain 97*6% and the iron meteorites 99*2% of 
even-numbered elements. It is remarkable, too, that the highest 
percentage found for any odd-numbered element in any class of 
meteorites is 1*53%, whilst among the even-numbered elements 
larger percentages are common, and range up to 90*6%. In the 
lithosphere, whilst the relationship is not so striking, the even- 
numbered elements are still seven to ten times as abundant as 
those which are odd, depending on whether the calculations axe 
made by weight or by atomic percentage. Among the rare earths, 
the even-numbered elements are the more abundant. Among the 
radioactive elements, the odd-numbered element is in each case 
either of a shorter period than the even-numbered, or else is as 
yet undiscovered. Five elements are as yet unknown, and these 
are all odd-numbered. The elements of low atomic number are 
found to be very much more abundant than those of higher atomic 
number, both in the meteorites and on the earth. Thus the first 
twenty-nine elements make up about 99*9% of the material, whilst 
the remaining sixty-three are either extremely rare or compara¬ 
tively rare. Of the first twenty-nine elements, those with atomic 
numbers between 6 and 28 include nearly all the material* 
The above-mentioned results seem to show that the elements fall 
into two series, as predicted from the helium-hydrogen structure 
previously described (loc. cit .). The variation in the abundance 
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of the elements as found would seem to lb© the result of an 
inorganic evolution, which is entirely independent of the Mendeleev 
periodic system. Th© formation of the elements seems to be, how¬ 
ever, related to the atomic number. The influence of segregation 
on the composition of the lithosphere is discussed, as well as the 
effect of the stability of the atoms on their formation. The 
hydrogen-helium structure of the atoms would therefore seem to- 
be, a theory based on evidences as firm as a ..large number of the 
generally accepted theories of chemistry and physics, since predic¬ 
tions made in connexion with it have been so strikingly verified. 
This theory establishes to some extent a normal average composi¬ 
tion for material, and in consequence it should have an important 
bearing on the history of the differentiativ© processes which have 
taken place on the earth, and its applications to geology should 
be far-reaching. J. E. S. 

Chinese Alchemy. H. J. Holgen ( Ghem . Weekblad , 1917, 14, 
400—406).—A historical account of alchemy as practised in China, 
mainly with the object of discovering an “ Elixir of Life.” 

A. J. W. 

[New Type of Condenser.] H. P. Fxshburn (J, Amen Ghem . 
Soc., 1917, 39, 1074).—A piece of apparatus is described which 
will serve as a simple condenser when long-necked flasks are used 
for reflux work. The condenser consists of a thin-walled glass 
tube about 0*3 cm. less in diameter than the neck of the flask 
with which it is to be used. This tube is slightly enlarged 
at the top and tapered toward the bottom, so that when placed 
in the neck of the flask it is supported by the enlargement and 
leaves a space of 0T5 cm. in between the two surfaces. Into 
the top of the tube a narrow glass tube, which reaches to the 
bottom of the wider tube, is fused, and an outlet tube is sealed 
by the side of this at the top. When water circulates through the 
apparatus, a fairly efficient condenser is produced. J. E. S. 

A Convenient Form of Autoclave. George W. Morey (J. 
Washington Acad. Sci. s 1917, 7, 205—208).—The bomb of the 
autoclave is made, from a piece of 8*7 cm. pipe, the lower end of 
which is closed by welding on an iron bottom. The upper end is 
closed by the cover, th© outer rim of which presses against an 
inner shoulder on the outer shell, which is made from 10 cm. pipe. 
Closure is effected by compression of a gold wire washer, pressure 
being applied by a bolt threaded through a cross-bar fixed to the 
lower end of the outer shell. 

The autoclave has given highly satisfactory results in experi¬ 
ments with aqueous solutions up to 300°. It is said to be superior 
to other forms of autoclave in ease of construction, in manipula¬ 
tion, and in certainty of closure. H. M. D. 
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Action of Sulphur Dioxide on Metal Oxides. I. Dalziel 
Llewellyn Hammick (T,, 1917, 111, 379—389).'—The results 
obtained on heating various metallic oxides in a current of sulphur 
dioxide show that cupric oxide, bismuth oxide, mercuric oxide, 
manganese dioxide, and lead peroxide may be grouped together 
in that the sulphur dioxide undergoes oxidation in contact with 
each of these. Although the sulphate of the metal is one of the 
products of the reaction in each case, the actual change varies 
with the nature of the metal. 

The other oxides examined (stannous oxide, lead monoxide, 
ferrous oxide, and manganous oxide) behave similarly to the 
alkaline earth oxides in that sulphites appear to be formed as the 
primary product, which is subsequently transformed into a mix¬ 
ture of sulphides and sulphates. No indication of the actual 
formation of sulphites has been obtained, but, whatever the first 
step in the complete reaction may be, the nature of the ultimate 
products indicates that these oxides have a reducing effect on the 
sulphur dioxide. . H. M. D. 

Experiments with Nitrogen Trichloride. C. T. Dowell 
and William C. Bray (./. Amer . Ghem # Soc. t 1917, 39, 896—905). 

■—The authors have investigated the action of a solution of 
nitrogen trichloride in carbon tetrachloride on a number of 
reducing agents. The nitrogen trichloride was prepared by the 
action of ammonium chloride on hypochlorous acid in the presence 
of carbon tetrachloride. The carbon tetrachloride solution, of 
about 0AM concentration, was preserved in blackened bottles, in 
which, after some weeks, it slowly decomposed. Of all the 
reducing agents examined, only one, sodium sulphite, converted 
the whole of the nitrogen into ammonia; this occurs according to 
the equation 3Na 2 Sb ? + NCI* + 3H 2 0 - 3Na 2 S0 4 + 2HC1 + NH 4 CL 
In all other cases free nitrogen was also liberated. In the case of 
arsenious acid (0*1232^), 7*7% of the nitrogen is liberated, whilst 
on reducing the* concentration by one-half, the amount of nitrogen 
liberated is increased fourfold. The addition of sulphuric acid 
increases the amount of nitrogen set free, and this amount 
increases up to 0*5Wsulphuric acid, after which increased concen¬ 
trations of sulphuric acid have no further action. Hydrogen 
sulphide sets free about 5*5% of the nitrogen in the elementary 
condition, the residue being reduced to ammonia. Potassium 
iodide liberated 18% of the nitrogen as gas. and the addition of 
sulphuric acid did not change this amount. The reactions with 
ferrous sulphate were examined, and here also nitrogen and 
ammonia were formed. Iodine reacts with nitrogen trichloride, 
setting free nitrogen and forming chlorides of iodine; on the addi¬ 
tion of water to the resulting solution, iodic acid is precipitated. 
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Sodium hydroxide reacts with nitrogen trichloride, giving a rapid 
evolution of nitrogen, although about 7% of the nitrogen present 
is recovered as ammonia. Quinol is converted into hexachloro- 
quinol, whilst carbamide in acid solution is not acted on, but in 
neutral solution there is. a slow evolution of nitrogen. Nitrogen 
trichloride reacts slowly with dilute ammonium chloride solution 
and more rapidly with a concentrated solution to give nitrogen 
and hydrogen- chloride, NH 4 C1 + NC1 S = N 3 + 4HCL J. F. S. 

Reactions between Chlorine and Ammonia. William C. 
Bkay and C. T. Dowell (J. Amor. Ghent, Soc. } 1917, 39, 
905-—913).—The authors tabulate the reactions which occur when 
ammonia and chlorine react (a) in acid solution, (b) in alkaline 
solution, and (c) in dilute solutions of ammonia and hypochlorous 
acid. Noyes and Lyon (A., 1901, ii, 601) have shown that when 
chlorine gas reacts with 0*5% ammonia solution, the reaction 
3NH 3 +6C1 2 =N 2 + NC1 3 +9H+4*901“ takes place, in which equi- 
molecular quantities of nitrogen and nitrogen trichloride are pro¬ 
duced. This reaction, if it follows the equation, would be of the 
ninth order, and to ascertain whether this is so, a number of 
experiments have been carried out on the reaction between gaseous 
chlorine and ammonium hydroxide. From the results of these 
experiments, it is concluded that the above equation is only the 
resultant of a number of intermediate reactions, the first of which 
is the formation of monochloroamide, NH 2 ,C1, according to the 
equation NH S 4- CL* = HC1 + NBUCL J. F. S. 

Some Compounds of Boron, Oxygen* and Hydrogen. 
Morris W. Travers, N. M. Gupta, and E. G. Bay (Pamphlet, 
1916, pp. 46. Compare A., 1912, ii, 938).—Further investigation 
of the reaction between magnesium boride and water, and of the 
nature of the substances present in the resulting solution, has 
shown that many of the conclusions drawn from the previous 
observations (loc. cit.) require correction. 

The new experiments show that when a mixture of parts of 
magnesium powder and 1 part of anhydrous boric acid is heated 
in a current of hydrogen until the reaction is complete, solutions 
are obtained by treatment of the product with water which are 
free from boric acid and magnesium borate, and contain only 
substances which are described as borohydrates. The main pro¬ 
duct of the action of water is an insoluble compound of mag¬ 
nesium oxide with a borohydrate, reaction taking place in accord¬ 
ance with the equation' Mg 3 B 2 4* 6H 2 0 = Mg 3 B 2 (OH) 6 4 * 3H 2 . The 
soluble borohydrates and gaseous compounds of boron and 
hydrogen, which are also formed, are attributed to secondary 
reactions. 

The solutions of the borohydrates are unstable, but the stability 
is increased in presence of traces of ammonia. On the addition 
of acids to the solutions, hydrogen is evolved, and the acid solu¬ 
tions decolorise iodine. Analyses and molecular weight determina¬ 
tions indicate that the mean composition of the borohydrates is 
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represented by H G B 2 0 2 . When the solutions are evaporated to 
dryness and the residue heated, a mixture of the oxide, B 2 0 2 , with 
magnesium oxide is obtained. 

If the mixture of magnesium boride and boric acid is insuffici¬ 
ently heated, or if excess of boric acid is employed in preparing 
the mixture, the solutions obtained by the action of water differ 
from those described above in that they contain magnesium borate 
and boric acid, as well as one or more borohydrates. 

When magnesium boride, after prolonged treatment with water, 
is acted on by strong ammonia, a solution is obtained which does 
not lose hydrogen when kept in an exhausted tube, and does not 
oxidise in contact with the air. On addition of acids to this solu¬ 
tion, hydrogen is rapidly evolved, and the acid solution reacts 
with iodine. When the solution is evaporated to dryness at low 
temperature in a vacuum- a white, crystalline residue remains 
which gives off hydrogen when heated, and is transformed into the 
oxide, B 4 0 5 . This oxide dissolves in water with the formation of 
a yellow solution, which rapidly absorbs oxygen in contact with 
the air, the reaction being represented by the equation 2B ti Ch + 
0 2 + 12H 2 0 = 8B(0H) 3 . 

Molecular weight determinations of the substance in the 
ammoniacal solution prepared as described above seem to show 
that the compound has the formula H 12 B/) G ,2NH 3 . When 
ammoniacal solutions of the borohydrates are evaporated to dry- 
ness and treated with water, a small quantity of insoluble residue 
is left which appears to be a hydrated derivative of an oxide con¬ 
taining less oxygen than those previously referred to. 

The constitution of the borohydrates is discussed on the basis 
of the chemical and physical properties of the solutions. 

H. M. D. ' 

Preparation of Carbon Suboxide from MaXonic Acid and 
Phosphoric Oxide. Alfred Stock and Hugo Stoltzenbeeg 
(Ber, y 1917, 50, 498—502).—The poor yields of carbon suboxide 
which are usually obtained by the action of phosphoric oxide on 
malonic acid are largely due to the polymerisation of the ©ub- 
oxide under the catalytic influence of the dehydrating agent. If 
the suboxide is removed rapidly by carrying out the reaction in 
a good vacuum and condensing the product by means of liquid air, 
a volume of the gas corresponding with as much as 25% of the 
malonic acid can be obtained. An apparatus is figured and its 
manipulation described whereby the whole process, inclusive of the 
removal of the acetic acid formed, by means of a lime tower, and 
the fractional distillation of the carbon dioxide and suboxide 
mixture can be carried out in a comparatively short time. 

Carbon suboxide has m. p. —111*3°, vapour pressure at 0°, 
587—589 mm., and b. p. 6°. The polymerisation of the gas to the 
red substance, which is soluble in water, is catalysed remarkably 
by the polymeride itself. The gas may sometimes b© kept for 
days, but as soon as polymerisation sets in, it completely dis¬ 
appears within a day. In contact with phosphoric oxide, the gas 
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polymerises in a fraction of a minute. Carbon suboxide is very 
soluble in carbon disulphide or xylene. It is completely converted 
into malonic acid by means of water, so a few drops of water 
serve as an excellent gasometric absorbent for the gas. 

J. C. W. 

A Simple Method oi PreparingPotassium Stannicliloride. 
John Gerald Frederick Druce (T., 1917, 111, 418—419). — A 
concentrated solution containing potassium chloride and stannous 
chloride in the molecular ratio 2:1 is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and subjected to the action -of chlorine. The resulting solu¬ 
tion yields crystals of potassium stannicliloride when slowly 
evaporated at 50—70°. EL M. D. 

New Acid Sodium Phosphate and its Action on Glass, 
Porcelain, Silica, Platinum, and Nickel Vessels. John H. 
Smith (/. Soc. Chem . Ind. 9 1917, 36, 419—420).—The salt is easily 
prepared in an impure condition by evaporating mixtures of sodium 
hydroxide or sodium carbonate with a sufficient proportion of 
phosphoric acid and igniting the residue. It forms a fused, glassy 
mass which dissolves slowly in cold, but more readily in warm 
water, and is nearly neutral to methyl-orange or phenolphthalein. 
The name sodium polyphosphate is proposed. Its powerful corro¬ 
sive action renders it almost impossible to obtain the substance in 
a pure condition or to determine its exact composition, which, 
however, is probably expressed by the formula Na 4 P 6 0 17 . 

A remarkable property of sodium, polyphosphate is its exceed¬ 
ingly energetic action on glass, porcelain, platinum, and silica 
vessels. The action is naturally most powerful at the high tem¬ 
perature of fusion, the glaze of porcelain dishes being eaten into 
and leaving, after solution of the salt, a deposit of granular silica. 
Silica vessels were also sensibly attacked, and silica entered into the 
composition of the resulting salt. A platinum dish was strongly 
attacked and became brittle wherever it had been in contact with 
the fused salt. A nickel vessel was corroded until the residue con¬ 
sisted entirely of nickel and sodium pyrophosphates. H. W. 

Constitution of the Alkali Phosphates and some New 
Double Phosphates, John EL Smith (7. Soc . Chem. Ind 1917, 
30, 420—424).—When attempts are made to prepare disodium 
hydrogen phosphate by the treatment of phosphoric acid with the 
calculated quantity of sodium hydroxide or carbonate, the result¬ 
ing solution can only be caused to crystallise with considerable 
difficulty. The salt which separates has the composition 
17Na 2 HP0 4 ,Na 3 P0 4 , 

whilst the mother liquor contains the excess of phosphoric acid in 
the form 3SfaH 2 P0 4 . The following double phosphates are also 
described, in which, however, the water of crystallisation, although 
always very considerable, has not been determined: 

8Na 2 HP0 4 ,Na 3 P0 4 , '/" v > V; 

thin laminae belonging apparently to the mono- or tri-clinic systems; 
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6Na 2 HP0 4 ,N’a ; jP0 4 , fine, rhombic tables with angles of 66°; 
3Na 2 B]P0 4 ,NTa 3 P0 4 , rhombic pyramids with basal planes in parallel 
grouping forming radiating spires; 3 N a 2 IT P0 4 ,2Na a P0 4 , fine 
needles. 

Sodium dihydrogen phosphate crystallises as such from its 
aqueous solution. 

Sodium polyphosphate (compare preceding abstract) could not be 
crystallised from water, since, on prolonged boiling, it is trans¬ 
formed into orthophosp,boric acid and sodium metaphosphate. 

Attempts are also recorded to obtain trisodium phosphate by 
crystallisation from solutions of equivalent quantities of phosphoric 
acid and sodium hydroxide;'the-crop so obtained had the approxi¬ 
mate composition 2Na 3 P0 4 ,Na 2 HP0 4 , whilst the mother liquor gave 
feathery crystals of the composition 18Na 3 P0 4 ,Na 2 0. A similarly 
constituted salt was obtained by direct crystallisation when a 4% 
excess of sodium, hydroxide was used. 

In the manufacture of trisodium phosphate, the best method 
appears to consist in the use- of sodium carbonate for the first stag© 
and sodium hydroxide for the second stage, employing the propor¬ 
tions indicated by the equations: 36H a P0 4 + 37bra o C0 a = 
34Na 2 HP0 4 +2Na a P0 4 +37C0 2 + 3TH a 0 and 
34Na.HP0 4 + 2Na 3 P0 4 + 38NaOH= 36Na a P0 4 + 2Na 2 0 + 36R>0 

H. W. 

Ammonium TMosulphate - Polythionate Solutions. A 
Contribution, to Liquid Purification of Coal Gas. E. V. 
Espenhahn (,/. Soc. Ghent . Znd,, 1917, 36, 483—489).—The actions 
occurring between ammonium thiosulphate, ammonium polythion- 
ate, sulphur dioxide, and ammonia have assumed practical import¬ 
ance since the introduction of the Feld method of utilising the 
sulphur contained in the coal for the fixation of ammonia without 
first forming sulphuric acid (compare A., 1912, ii, 448). The follow¬ 
ing are the chief results of an investigation of the interaction of 
these substances. 

The reaction between thiosulphate and sulphur dioxide is ex¬ 
pressed by the equation: 2 (NH 4 ) 2 S 2 O a + 3S0 2 = (NH 4 ) 2 S 3 0 6 ~b 
(NH 4 ) 2 S 4 0 6 . Under certain conditions, other reactions occur 
according to the equations (1) 2(NH 4 )oS 2 0 3 ■+ 3 SO* + S = 
2(NH 4 ) 2 S 4 O a , and (2) 2(NH 4 ) a S 4 0 6 = (NH 4 ) 2 S;0 6 + (NH 4 ) 2 S' 5 0 8 ; 

these, however, do not influence the main reaction. 

Although the reaction between polythionate and ammonia solu¬ 
tion as expressed by the products of the reaction appears uniform, 
it actually proceeds between two extremes represented by the 
equations: 3(NH 4 ),0,0H, + 2(NH 4 )„S„O fi = 5 (NH 4 ),S 2 0 3 + 3H 2 0 
(where n = 5), and (NH 4 ) 2 0,0H 2 + (NH 4 ) 2 S„0 6 = (NH 4 ) 2 S 2 0 3 + 
(NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 + H 2 0 (where »=3). 

The reactions between tri-, tetra-, and penta-thionate and potass¬ 
ium or sodium hydroxide may take place separately according to 
equations: 10KOH + 2(NH 4 ) 2 S,O 0 = 5K„S,0 3 + 4NH 3 + 7H,0; 

6 KOH + 2K 2 S 4 O f = 3K 2 S 2 0 3 + 2K;SO s + 3R>6 • and 

6 NaOH + 2Na 2 S s O fi = Na,S 2 0 3 + 4Na 2 S0 3 + 3H 2 0. 
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The velocities of the five above-mentioned reactions greatly 
increase with rise of temperature. 

Sulphur dioxide is not absorbed by ammonium thiosulphate in 
the presence of ammonia unless polythionate is present in the solu¬ 
tion. It is then added to form polythionate, which does not decom¬ 
pose to sulphate at 100°, so that the amount of sulphate formed 
for each ammonium concentration is the same as with polythionate 
and ammonia. 

When ammonia acts on ammonium polythionate and sulphur 
dioxide in the presence of hydrogen sulphide (that is, ammonia and 
ammonium sulphide), less sulphate' is formed than in the absence 
of hydrogen sulphide and the velocity of the reaction is consider¬ 
ably greater. 

Certain modifications of the Feld process for ammonia recovery 
are suggested. H. W. 

Solubility of Calcium Sulphite in. Water and Sugar . 
Solutions. T. van der Linden (Mededeel. Proefstat. Java 
Suckerindustrie , 1916, 6, 307—322; from Chem. Zentr 1917, i, 
366).—The* experiments were performed by titrating 100—200 
grams of solution with N /100-iodine. The results show that the 
solubility of calcium sulphite in water and sugar solutions is very 
slight. In the latter case the solubility is greater than in the 
former and is greatly depressed by the presence of gypsum. The 
solubility of calcium, sulphite diminishes with rising temperature. 

H. W. 

, Effect of Adsorption on the Physical Character of Pre¬ 
cipitated Barium Sulphate. Harry B, Weiser (J. Physical 
Che?n., 1917, 21 , 314—333).—The conditions which affect the form’ 
in which barium sulphate is precipitated are discussed by the 
author, and a series of experiments is described which indicates 
the effect, on the nature of the precipitate, when barium sulphate 
is formed under different conditions. It is shown that barium 
sulphate has a marked tendency to adsorb many other substances. 
Since any substance which is adsorbed by a second will tend to 
peptisise the latter, it follows that, other conditions being the same, 
barium sulphate will be deposited in the most finely divided state 
when precipitated in the presence of those substances for which it 
has the greatest specific adsorption. In accordance with the general 
rule, barium sulphate shows a marked adsorption for its own ions. 
Positive colloidal solutions of barium sulphate, stabilised by prefer¬ 
ential adsorption of barium ion, have been prepared by Kato and 
Eecoura (A., 1910, ii, 850; 1908, ii, 692); the present, author has 
now prepared a negative colloidal solution of barium sulphate, stabil¬ 
ised by preferential adsorption of sulphate ions. This was done by 
adding OTiY-sodium sulphate in slight excess to a OTY-solution of 
barium chloride in a 1: 5 glycerol-water solution. Barium sulphate 
is deposited in a much finer state when precipitated with barium 
chloride in excess than with sulphuric acid in excess. Finer crystals 
are also obtained from potassium sulphate solutions. This is ex- 
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plained as follows. Barium sulphate adsorbs its own ions strongly 
and hydrogen ions are much more strongly adsorbed than other 
cations. When sulphuric acid is precipitated by barium chloride, 
the precipitate tends to deposit in a finely divided state because of 
the relatively strong adsorption of barium ions and hydrogen ions. 
It would also be deposited very finely divided from sulphuric acid 
solution were it not that the strongly adsorbed hydrogen ion 
diminishes the adsorption of the sulphate ion. From potassium 
sulphate solution it is precipitated finely divided, since the potass- 
ium ion is not strongly adsorbed. In the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, barium sulphate is deposited more finely divided with the 
barium ion in excess than with the sulphate ion in excess. In the 
first case, the cations hydrogen and barium are strongly adsorbed; 
in the second case, the presence of the sulphate ion diminishes -the 
adsorption of the hydrogen ion. Barium sulphate is always more 
coarsely crystalline when precipitated in the presence of an appreci¬ 
able amount of hydrochloric acid. This is due to the solvent 
action of hydrochloric acid. In the presence of considerable excess 
of hydrochloric acid the solvent action of the hydrochloric acid is 
the predominant factor. J. E. S. 

Physico-chemical Foundations of the Commercial Zinc 
Extraction* M. Bodenstein and Schubart (. Zeitsch. Elektrochem , 
1917, 23, 105—116).—The temperature at which the system zinc 
oxide and carbon under four different pressures (28 mm., 87 mm., 
266 mm., and 760 mm.) is converted into zinc vapour and carbon 
monoxide has been measured. Three different methods were em¬ 
ployed": (1) thermal analysis, (2) observation of the point at which 
the mixed materials lost weight, and (3) measurement of the 
velocity of the evolved gases. In all cases approximately the same 
temperature was obtained, 1033°, which is the same as that previ¬ 
ously obtained by Johnson (Electrochemical Industry , 1904, 185). 
These values were regarded as equilibrium values and used to calcu¬ 
late the heat of the reaction, whereby impossible values were ob¬ 
tained. Consequently, the observed temperatures represent points 
at which the reaction is sufficiently rapid to be observed. The true 
equilibrium was obtained in a quartz apparatus; this set in 
extremely slowly, but a pressure of 1 atmosphere was obtained at 
780°. An exact calculation of the experimental results has not 
been possible, since for this a knowledge of the vapour pressure of 
zinc and of the equilibrium between carbon, carbon monoxide, and 
carbon dioxide is necessary, and these are not known with sufficient 
accuracy. The possibility of extracting zinc by the use of high 
pressures or catalysts in a reducing atmosphere is discussed. 

J. E. S. 

Zinc Chromates and their Significance for the Colour 
Industry. Laurenz Bock (Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 20 y 145—150). 
—A discussion of the various basic zinc chromates and alkali zinc 
chromates which have been described in the literature with refer¬ 
ence to the use of zinc yellow in the pigment industry. H. M. D. 
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Zinc Platinichloride. .August Ebeehard (Arch. Pharm., 1917, 
255, 65—72).—In endeavouring to prepare a platinichloride of the 
reduction product obtained by the action of zinc and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid on bromoscopoline, the author obtained red crystals of 
the composition ZnPtCl 0 ,6H 2 O, whereas, according to the earlier 
descriptions of zinc platinichloride, this salt is yellow. Careful 
examination showed that the red colour was due to the presence 
of a little zinc platinibromide as impurity. 

In dry air the platinichloride hexahydrate is stable, but in moist 
air it slowly deliquesces. Contrary to the statement of Topsoe 
(Oversif/i K. Danske Videnskab . Selsk , 1868, 151), the hexahydrate 
does not lose 4H 2 0 at 100—100*5°, but a temperature of 102—103° 
is necessary; the remaining 2H 2 0 is slowly eliminated above 130°. 

D. F. T. 


General Method for obtaining Metals in a Metalloidal 
Condition® P. P. vox Weimarn ( J . Buss . Phys. Ghcm. Soc ., 1916, 
48, 1295—1314).—The author gives the results of the application 
of the views previously expressed to various regions of physico¬ 
chemical phenomena (A., 1913, ii, 753; 1915, ii, 411; 1916, ii, 185). 

Investigation of the colour of disperse systems with metallic 
disperse phases and of the colour of the disperse molecules with the 
aid of the ultramicroscop© shows that, as regards their colour, such 
systems form two groups. The first contains relatively coarsely- 
disperse systems, and the disperse particles in them still retain 
metallic reflection and dispersion, and the second the comparatively 
highly disperse systems with disperse particles exhibiting the optical 
properties of non-metallic substances, that is, of substances with 
so-called internal colour. In the first group the colour changes 
with the degree of disperseness exactly as in coarsely disperse 
systems of metalloidal selenium, and in the second group as with 
a transparent, coloured substance which absorbs the red and blue 
parts of the spectrum and transmits orange, yellow, and green 
light. 

These two groups of disperse systems of one and the same element 
contain the latter in two different states, namely, the metallic and 
the metalloid, the optical properties being different in the two 
cases. NT o sharp line separates these two states, intermediate stages 
being quite possible. Such measurements as those of Galli ( u Das 
optische Yerhalten diinner Metallsehichten,” Diss., Gottingen, 
1913) on the index of refraction of thin layers of silver deposited 
on glass by cathodic disintegration show that at a sufficiently high 
degree of dispersion even typical metals pass from the metallic to 
the metalloidal condition. The value of the refractive index of the 
transparent, intensely coloured metalloidal substance then obeys the 
same rule as for all metalloids. 

Of the three known modifications of selenium, the author lias 
investigated two: (1) the red, crystalline metalloidal form which 
melts at 170—180° when rapidly heated and at 150° is converted 
into the metallic modification melting at 217°. The latter form is 
you cxh, ii. 15 
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not transformed on cooling into the red variety, which is obtain, 
able only by quickly cooling the fused metallic selenium from a 
temperature of 250°. Thus, in the coarsely disperse condition, on 
rise of temperature, red metalloidal selenium. -—■> grey metallic 
selenium. If, however, the condition is sufficiently highly disperse, 
the reverse- change may be induced. Further, Saunders found that 
grey metallic selenium, when finely powdered, is converted into the 
red metalloidal form, which at about 200° is transformed into the 
grey variety, and so on. 

The conditions which give rise to the metallic and metalloidal 
states are discussed and also the- regions over which they are* capable 
of existing. T. H. P. 

Arsenates of Lead* III. Basic Arsenates. C. C. McDonnell 
and C. M. Smith (,/. Amer. Ghenu Soc 1917, 39, 937—943. Com¬ 
pare A,, 1916, ii, 620; this vol., ii, 33).—The basic lead arsenate', 
8Pb0,As 2 0 5 ,|H 2 0, was first prepared by Stromholm (A., 1904, 
ii, 258); the authors have confirmed the formation of this com¬ 
pound, and have shown that it may be obtained by dissolving dilead 
arsenate in a 10% solution of sodium hydroxide to saturation, 
filtering, and pouring the- solution into about five times its volume 
of boiling water. On cooling, very thin, square plates separate, 
which are biaxial and positive. They have Dl§ 8'04, and may 
be fused without change except for the loss of water. The authors 
term this substance octa-lead arsenate. The basic lead arsenate, 
Pb 4 (Pb 4 0H)(As0 4 ) 3 ,H 2 0, prepared by the action of ammonia on 
dilead arsenate, has been obtained crystallised in hexagonal prisms 
terminated by the basal pinacoid, frequently with the corners 
truncated by the second order pyramid. They have parallel extinc¬ 
tion and are uniaxial with low negative birefringence; the average 
index of refraction is about 2*09. D 6*86. These crystals are 
similar to the crystals of mimetite; consequently, the authors have 
termed this substance hydroxy mimetite. A new basic lead arsenate, 
Pb 5 [Ph(0H)] 2 (As0 4 ).4, * s obtained by saturating 10% potassium 
hydroxide with dilead arsenate and pouring the solution into 
twenty times its volume of boiling water. On cooling, small, pris¬ 
matic crystals separate which have D™ 7'08; they are doubly 
refractive, with parallel extinction, negative elongation, and index 
of refraction 2*07. ' J, F. S. 

Polysilicates and Polyplnmbates, Georg Kassner (. Arch . 
Pharm., 1917, 255, 130—134).—In a commentary on PukalFs 
paper on the hydrothermal decomposition of polysilicates (A., 1916, 
ii, 322), the author directs attention to his work on polyplnmbates 
(A., 1895, ii, 14; 1896, ii, 247), in which calcium di- and tetra- 
plumbates were described. The more recent discovery of lead 

triplumbate, Pb<CQ^Pb<CQ]>Pb<CQ^Pb<CQ^>Pb, by Fischer 

and Ploetze (A., 1912, ii, 555) serves to bring lead still further 
into line with silicon in the production of poly-acids. In the case 
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of tin, the compound H 2 Sn 5 O u is the only representative known 
as yet. 

There is one outstanding difference between polypiumbates and 
poly silicates, however. Whereas the former are produced by the 
hydrothermal treatment of ortho-plumbates, the latter suffer decom¬ 
position when heated with small quantities of water under pres¬ 
sure. J. G. W. 

Influence of Arsenic in Brass. Oliver Smalley (J. Soc. 
6hem. Ind.y 1917, 36, 429—439).—The author has carried out an 
extensive investigation on the influence of arsenic in brass, and 
draws the following conclusions. Arsenic renders brittle all copper- 
zinc alloys, commercially known as ‘ brass/ when it is present as 
free arsenide ; this compound is a weak, brittle constituent, and, if 
present in sufficient quantity, completely envelops each crystal 
grain, thus producing a crystalline mass the grains of which are 
stronger than the junctions. It therefore acts in the same manner 
as antimony, bismuth, and other metals which form definite inter- 
metallic compounds the presence of which produces ‘ intercrystal¬ 
linity/ 

The films of arsenide do not affect the cold-working properties of 
a-brasses to any appreciable extent owing to the ready accommoda¬ 
tion of this class of brasses to plastic deformation without rupture. 

Small quantities of arsenic (under O’10%) are beneficial to 
a-brasses, no matter what their physical condition; this is due to 
the arsenic entering mainly into solid solution, the amount remain¬ 
ing as free arsenide being negligible when considered as a mechani¬ 
cal enclosure. 

A complete recovery of the ductility of all essentially cold-work¬ 
ing arsenical brasses containing under 0*5% arsenic is effected by 
cold-working and subsequent annealing, this treatment causing a 
complete solution of arsenide which vis beneficial to the quality of 
the brass when present in quantities not exceeding 0*20%; between 
0*2% and 0*5% the brass possesses the same properties as a non- 
arsenical brass. When the arsenic present exceeds 0*5%, the brass 
becomes intercrystalline whatever the physical condition of the 
arsenide may be. It thus appears that the physical properties of 
arsenical a-brasses containing less than 0*5% As are governed by 
the physical condition of the brass; when exceeding that amount, 
the percentage of arsenic governs the physical properties, no matter 
what be the physical condition of the alloy. 

The temperature at which a-phase brasses containing free arsenide 
will anneal is 30—50° higher than that of pure non-arsenical brass; 
data are not yet available concerning the influence of arsenic on 
recrystallisation when present in perfect solid solution in the 
copper-zinc as a perfectly homogeneous alloy. 

Arsenic when present even in the most minute quantities is detri¬ 
mental to the physical properties of hot-worked brass, although it 
in no way affects the hot-working properties. 

Arsenic does not assist in any structural inversion of the j&-con~ 
stituent when cooled under normal conditions. H. W. 

15* 
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Composition of a Bronze Age Wind Instrument. F. 
Rath gen (Zeitsch. anal . Ghent., 1917, 56, 144—148).— Tlie tubular 
portion of the instrument examined consisted of: copper, 85*03%; 
tin, 13*76%; lead, 0*10%; iron, 0*37%; cobalt, 0*54%; arsenic and 
sulphur, traces. Other portions of the. instrument had similar, but 
slightly different, compositions. W. P. S. 

An Improved Mercury Still. L. H. Duschak and S, O. 
Spencer (J. Physical Ghem 1917, 21 , 311—313).—A modification 
of the Weinhold mercury distillation apparatus is described; it 
consists of the ordinary vacuum distillation apparatus, to which a 
device is added whereby a small quantity of air is allowed to 
bubble into the distillation bulb at a definite rate. By this means 
the distillation takes place in a partial vacuum and not in a Torri¬ 
cellian vacuum as hitherto. The- advantage claimed for the modi¬ 
fied apparatus is that those metals which generally accompany 
mercury are oxidised during the distillation and are thereby more 
effectively separated than by ordinary distillation. J. F. S. 

Some Rare Earth Compounds. A. J. Grant and 0. James 
(J. Amer. Ghem,. Soc 1917, 89, 933—937).—With the object of 
finding methods for rapidly separating the rare eartlx compounds, 
the authors have determined the solubility of a number of oxalates 
in 20% solutions of methylamine oxalate, ethylamine oxalate, and 
triethylamme oxalate. The following amounts iof rare earth 
oxalate, expressed in grams of M 2 0$, dissolve in 100 c.c. of the 
solution: (i) Methylamine oxalate, neodymium, 0*027; gadolinium, 
0*069; dysprosium, 0*276; yttrium, 0*877; thulium, 4*082; and 
ytterbium, 5*242. (ii) Ethylamine oxalate, neodymium, 0*107; 
gadolinium, 0*360; dysprosium, 1*787; yttrium, 1*653; thulium, 
5*728; and ytterbium, 5*858. (iii) Triethylamine oxalate, lan¬ 
thanum, 0*032; neodymium, 0*065; gadolinium, 0*883; -dysprosium, 
1*432; yttrium, 1*006; thulium, 1*340; and ytterbium, 2*048. 
These figures indicate' that there is no great variation in the series 
of the solubilities. Several new salts are described. N eodynimni 
diphenylsulphonate, (C G H 5 * GflTIpS0 2 “0) S Nd,6H 2 0, is prepared by 
adding an acidified solution of the sodium salt to a solution of 
neodymium chloride; the salt is sparingly soluble in water- and 
separates as a mass of light pink crystals. Neodymium ,fern ~ 
cyanide, NclFe(CN) 0 ,4H 2 O, is formed when a mixture of concen¬ 
trated solutions of potassium ferricyanide and neodymium chloride 
- -is boiled. The salt separates as a brick-red po wder which has an 
orange tint and is very slightly soluble in water. Lanthanum 
ferricyanide, LaFe(GN) 6 ,4H 2 0, is prepared in the same way as the 
neodymium salt; it is slightly more soluble and does not possess 
such a rich colour. Yttrium ferricyanide , YFe(CN) e , is precipi¬ 
tated from a mixture of dilute' solutions of potassium ferricyanide 
and yttrium chloride. The ferricyanides of erbium, thulium, and 
ytterbium are less soluble than the yttrium salt; hence the precipi¬ 
tation of the ferricyanide would appear to be a possible method 
for the separation of the yttrium earths. This was proved in the 
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following case: an impure yttrium preparation containing erbium 
and of mean atomic weight 104*90 was dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, the solution just neutralised, and boiled. To the boiling solu¬ 
tion potassium, ferricyanide was added. The precipitate was 
treated with sodium hydroxide, filtered, washed, dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and precipitated with oxalic acid. The oxalate 
was ignited, and the process repeated with the filtrate and a second 
fraction obtained. The fifth fraction had a mean atomic weight of 
93*00. The authors emphasise the fact that the yttrium earth 
ferricyanides are considerably less soluble than has hitherto been 
believed, and express the opinion that the above method of separa¬ 
tion is the most rapid known. 

In connexion with the preparation of neodymium diphenyl- 
sulphonate, the authors experienced difficulty in the preparation 
of diphenyl by the method of passing benzene vapour through a 
hot tube, and have devised a method of preparing this substance 
which rapidly gives a good yield of the hydrocarbon. A quantity 
of benzene is placed in a wide-necked flask, fitted with a con¬ 
denser, in which above the benzene layer a length of nichrome 
ribbon is suspended. The ribbon is connected with an altern¬ 
ating circuit. The benzene is boiled for a few minutes by means 
of a flame, and then current is allowed to flow through the ribbon 
so that it is raised to dull redness. The flame is. then extinguished 
and the benzene kept boiling for five to seven hours by the heat 
from the wire. At the end of this period the liquid in the flask 
will solidify when cooled. J, F. S. 

The Action of Acetic Acid on Aluminium* Richard Selig- 
man and P. Williams (/. Soc. Ohem . Ind., 1917, 36, 409—415. 
Compare A,, 1916, ii, 187). —In continuation of their previous 
experiments, the authors have investigated the action of boiling 
dilute acetic acid, and also of acetic acid of all concentrations at 
the ordinary temperature, on aluminium. In addition, the effect 
of the presence of small quantities of various substances in the 
acetic acid has been determined. 

The aluminium, containing Al — 99'1%, Si = 0*45%, Fe = G‘45%, 
Ou=G*0Q%, was used in the form of thin, rolled strips which were 
generally annealed at 450° for three hours before use. The surface 
was cleaned with sodium hydroxide and washed with dilute nitric 
acid previous to determining the rate of dissolution. 

As in the case of the more concentrated acids, the rate of disso¬ 
lution of aluminium in boiling dilute acetic acid is found to rise 
continuously until the concentration of the acid falls to 1%. With 
more dilute acid, it is impossible to obtain trustworthy data as the 
metal becomes coated with a protective skin. The rate of dissolu¬ 
tion is greatly affected by the products of the interaction, the dis¬ 
turbance growing very rapidly with increasing dilution. A definite 
reason cannot yet be assigned, but it has been shown that acid 
which has become highly active towards aluminium can be distilled 
without change in its activity. 

Solutions of acetic acid boiled in contact with aluminium become 

15*—2 
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turbid after a period which is short or long according to the con¬ 
centration of the acid; the nature of the turbid solutions varies in 
the different cases. With acids of concentration between 60% 
and 5% the turbidity disappears on keeping or on addi¬ 
tion of dilute hydrochloric acid. Little or no deposit is 
formed on the aluminium strip, and if any deposit is formed it 
is always loosely attached and readily removable.. Such turbidity 
appears to be due to the separation of basic acetate or acetates 
of aluminium. In the case of acids of about 0*2% concentration, 
the turbid solutions do not become clear on keeping, and the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide produces 
a fiocculent precipitate which does not readily dissolve in boiling 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Such solutions give rise to a deposit 
which adheres firmly to the aluminium and is not readily removed 
either by chemical or mechanical means. It is considered that in 
these cases the turbidity may be due to the formation of a colloidal 
solution of aluminium hydroxide. Solutions containing between 
5 % and 0*2% of acetic acid yield turbid solutions of an intermediate 
character. 

Except in the case of the anhydrous acid, aluminium is uni¬ 
formly attacked by boiling acetic acid at all concentrations; no 
evidence of local action has been observed. 

In general, aluminium is only slowly attacked by cold acetic 
acid; the rate of dissolution increases with increasing dilution of 
the acid, the highest rate so far observed occurring with an acid 
containing 0*02% acetic acid. The rate is frequently high at first, 
but rapidly falls, and then remains constant over long periods. In 
most cases the attack is uniform, but local action has been 
observed at concentrations between 70% and 95%, and in cases in 
which the metal has been allowed to remain in contact with thin 
films of dilute acid which have thereby become subjected to exten¬ 
sive aeration. The main factor in determining local action appears 
to be the presence of oxygen, although them is evidence that some 
other factor also plays a park 

The action of boiling acetic acid (about 10%) on aluminium is 
practically unaffected by the addition of up to 1% of sodium 
chloride, potassium bromide, iodide, or nitrate, whereas an equiva¬ 
lent amount of sodium sulphate raises the rate of dissolution appre¬ 
ciably. With the cold acid, on the other hand, the rate of disso¬ 
lution is increased tenfold by 1% of sodium chloride, whereas 
potassium bromide effects a smaller increase and potassium iodide 
and nitrate are without action; 0*5%,of sodium sulphate causes a 
fourfold increase in the rate of dissolution. With cold concen¬ 
trated acid (about 80%) ,a marked increase is produced by 1% of 
sodium chloride, a smaller increase by potassium bromide or 
iodide, no effect by sodium sulphate, and a decrease by potassium 
nitrate. The most serious effect of the addition of substances was 
noted in the case of the boiling, 80% acid. Here the rate of disso¬ 
lution is raised by 1% of sodium chloride from 290 to 16,000; by 
1 % of potassium bromide the rate is only increased from 290 to 
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485, whilst potassium iodide and potassium nitrate are practically 
without effect. Sulphuric acid (0*5%) in the form of sodium 
sulphate somewhat increases the rate, of dissolution. 

The enhanced effect of chlorides as compared with "bromides is 
shown to be due to the fact that aluminium is more* readily 
attacked by hydrochloric than by hydrobromic acid. The influ¬ 
ence of iodides in cold solution is due to the separation of free 
iodine; if the latter is removed the rate of attack falls to that of 
the acid alone. 

In cases in which the acid alone attacks aluminium uniformly, 
a uniform attack was also observed in the presence of the salts 
investigated; where, however, the acids alone caused local action, 
such action was generally promoted by the presence of halogens, 
retarded by small quantities of sulphuric acid, and absolutely 
inhibited by as little as 0*1% of nitric acid. H. W, 

The Refractory Properties of Clay, H. Le Ch atelier and 
F. Bogitch (CWptf. rend,, 1917, 164, 761—767. Compare Mellor 
and Moore, Trans , English Ceramic Soc 1916, 15, 77).—An ex¬ 
amination of the behaviour of clays of varying composition when 
submitted to varying pressures at high temperatures." Up to 1100° 
the resistance to pressure remains invariable. At higher tempera¬ 
tures the material yields increasingly and becomes plastic, the 
resistance falling rapidly above 1200°. The effect of varying the 
three factors, time, pressure, and temperature, has been studied. 
With pressures of 10 kilos, and 1 kilo./cm. 2 the differences between 
the temperatures causing the same yielding of the clay are much less 
than might be expected, not reaching 50° for this pressure range. 
Varying the temperature of preliminary heating of the brick from 
1200° to 1430° has much the same effect. Increasing the purity of 
the clay used increases the resistance of the brick to temperature 
and pressure. "W". G-. 

Constitution of Manganic Compounds, M. Sem [Zeitsch, 
EleMrochem ., 1917, 23, 98).—Polemical, in which the author 
defends his position (A., 1915, ii, 777) against the criticism of 
J. Meyer (A., 1916, ii, 483). ff. F. S. 

Th@ Nature of Subsidiary Valencies. XIV. Influence of 
Valency on the Energy of Subsidiary Valencies. Fritz 
Ephraim and S’eb, Millmann (Ber,, 1917, 50, 529—541).—It was 
to be expected from the Abegg-Bodlander theory that the stability 
of metal ammines would rise with increasing valency of the central 
metallic atom, and so, in order to demonstrate this, the vapour 
tensions of ferrous and ferric, chromous and chromic, thallous and 
thallic, and platinous and platinic hexammines have been measured. 
The equilibria are particularly difficult to reach in the case of ter- 
valent metals, owing to the formation of solid solutions on decoim 
position, but the data are in agreement with the expectation, 
except in the case of iron, in which the ferrous hexammines are the 
more stable. 
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Ferric Compounds. [For the ferrous compounds see A., 1913, 
ii, 496.]—-The following ammines are mentioned: Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,12NEE ; . ; ; 
FeBr^jGNHg, a dark brown, granular powder; Fe01 3 ,6NH 8 , a very 
voluminous, pale yellow powder, which is unique in being more 
stable than the corresponding bromide. 

In order to test whether the ferric chloride hexammine just men¬ 
tioned really has the unusual stability, an attempt was made to 
prepare it from the double salt, K 2 Fe01 5 . This absorbs ammonia 
much more slowly than ferric chloride, and the hexam-mine decom¬ 
poses at a much lower temperature. It appears, therefore, that 
the double salt as such forms a. hexammine, and not that it is first 
dissociated to give the ammine of ferric chloride. It is not 
common to get ammines of double salts, for in most cases dissocia¬ 
tion takes place. Thus, the red salt, KCuCl s , gives merely the 
hexammine of cupric chloride, and double alkali-nickel chlorides 
give the hexammine of nickel chloride. (These double chlorides 
are obtained by melting the component chlorides together. The 
fusion is indigo-blne, but passes through reddish-brown to yellow.) 

Aluminium Compounds .—The aluminium haloids absorb at least 
six molecules of ammonia at the ordinary temperature, and the 
stability of the ammines varies from one halogen to the other many 
times more than in any other observed case. 

Chromium.i Compounds .—White chroraous chloride forms a violet 
triammlne and an ashy-grey hexammine. The. following chromic 
salts are mentioned: CrfN0^.6NIh explodes on heating quickly; 
[Cr (N H P> ) c ] (N O d) Br 2 , long, yellow prisms; Cr,(S0 4 ) a ,6NH s ; the 
h exam mines (?) of the haloids and phosphate give no trustworthy 
tension data. 

Thallium. Compounds. —ThaJJous sulphate and chloride do not 
react with ammonia; the thallie salts give the ammines , 
T1,(SO,) 3 ,10NH 3 , and [Tl(lSrHo),]TlCl n . 

Platinum Compounds .—Platinous chloride gives a tetrammine 
and a pehtammiae, and the iodide combines with 2, 4, and 6 mole¬ 
cules of ammonia. J. 0. W. 

■ History and Preparation of Cobalt Hygrometers. Ltjbwio 
Vanino (Arch. PJiarm 1917, 255, 81—85).:—Although cobalt salts 
were used in sympathetic inks as long ago as 1706 (see A., 1916, 
ii, 135) it was not until about 1870 that they began to be used in 
toy hygrometers. , . J. C. W. 

Recovery of Molybdic Acid. Paul Fudnick and P. D. 
Cooke (J. Ind. Png. Ghem 1.917, 9, 109—11 Oh—Molybdic acid 
may be recovered from titration liquors and filtrates containing 
excess, of ammonium molybdate by adding an excess of ammonium 
phosphate, the collected yellow precipitates being washed by decan- 
: tation with hot water and dried on a steam-bath. Five hundred 
and ten grams of the dried salt, containing about 92% of molybdic 
. acid, are dissolved in ammonium hydroxide, and 85 grams of mag¬ 
nesium, nitrate are added. After keeping two to three hours, the 
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clear, supernatant liquid is tested for phosphorus by adding a 
small quantity to twice its volume of nitric acid, when, in the 
absence of a yellow precipitate, the magnesium ammonium phos¬ 
phate is filtered of!, the filtrate made up to 2000 c.c., and added 
slowly, with constant .stirring, to 2000 c.c. of concentrated nitric 
acid diluted to- 4668 c.c. with water. After keeping for several 
days and filtering, a further 320 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid 
are added and the solution is ready for use. G. F. M. 

Recovery of Ammonium Molybdate from the Filtrates 
obtained in the Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. H. Kinder 
(Stahl u. Eiseri; 1916, 38, 1094; from Ghem. Zentr 1917, i, 530). 
—The following method is stated to be more simple than that 
described by Friedrich (A., 1916, ii, 490). The molybdic acid is 
precipitated by adding sodium phosphate to the solution, and the 
yellow precipitate is washed, by decantation, with Q‘1% sodium 
sulphate solution until free from soluble phosphate and iron salts. 
The precipitate is then dried; each 325 grams of it is dissolved in 
1100 c.c. of ammonia (X) = 0*96), the solution is treated with a 
mixture of 30 grams of magnesium chloride and 30 grams of am¬ 
monium chloride dissolved in water to make 100 c.c.; the precipi¬ 
tate is separated by filtration, and each 420 c.c. of filtrate' is mixed 
with 1200 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1*2). The blue molybdic acid 
residues obtained in the gravimetric estimation of phosphoric acid 
may be treated in a similar way (dissolved in ammonia, acidified 
with nitric acid, precipitated with sodium phosphate, etc.). 

W. P. S. 

Preparation of Pure Zirconium Oxide Free from Iron. 
K. Leuchs 295246; addition to D.B.-P., 285344; from 

J. Soc. Ghem . Ind,, 1917, 36, 503).—A solution of crude zirconium 
oxide in hydrochloric acid is treated with sulphuric acid 
(3Zr0 2 : 2 HoS 0 4 ) and left in the cold or at 40°. Zirconium sulphate 
separates in small prisms which are free from iron and also 
titanium. H. W. 

The Zirconyl Bromides. Ed. Chaxjvenet (Gompt. rend,, 1917, 
164, 816'—818).—By the evaporation of a solution of zirconium 
hydroxide in hydrobromic acid on a water-bath, the hydrate of 
zirconyl bromide, Zr0Br 2 ,8H 2 O (compare Weibull, A.., 1887, 778), 
was obtained. The author was unable to confirm the existence of 
the hydrates described by Knopp (compare Amictlen , 1871, 159, 
36) and Paijkull (compare this Journal, 1873, 1105), The octa- 
hydrate when dried in a current of dry air or in a vacuum, gives 
the hydrate Zr0Br 2 ,3*5PX 2 0, which is stable up to 60—70°. Above 
this temperature it loses water and hydrogen bromide-, giving the 
compound Zr0Br 2 ,Zr0 2 . This basic bromide Ts also slowly 
deposited from an N /I00-solution of zirconyl bromide on long 
keeping. By the addition of ether to an alcoholic solution of 
zirconyl bromide, the compound, Zr0Br 2 ,Zr0 2 ,12H 2 G, is obtained. 
In a current of hydrogen bromide at a red heat the basic bromide 
is converted into zirconium bromide, ZrBr 4 . W. G. 
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Zirconium Fluorides and Zirconyl Fluorides* Ed. 
Chauvenet (Gompt , rend., 1917, 164, 727—729).—The author 
considers that the substance, described in the literature as a 
hydrate of zirconium fluoride, ZrF 4 ,3H 2 0, is really a hydrate of 
acid zirconyl fluoride, Zr0F 2 ,2HF,2H 2 0. At 140° in' dry air it 
loses two molecules of water, giving the anhydrous acid fluoride, 
which, when heated above 140° in air, loses two- molecules of 
hydrogen fluoride, giving zirconyl fluoride, ZrOF 2 ; this, when 
cold, re-absorbs two molecules of hydrogen fluoride. The anhydrous 
normal zirconyl fluoride may also be obtained by crystallising the 
hydrated acid fluoride from dilute aqueous solution and drying the 
product, ZrQF 2 ,2H 2 0, at 120°. If the anhydrous or hydrated acid 
fluoride is heated at 200° in an atmosphere of hydrogen fluoride, 
zirconium fluoride, ZrF 4 , is obtained, which, in the cold, 
absorbs hydrogen fluoride, probably to form fluozirconic acid, 
H 2 ZrF 6 . W. G. 

The Properties and Constitution o£ some Hew Basic 
Salts of Zirconium. Ernest Harry Rood (T., 1917, 111^ 
396— 407). —From a basic zirconium sulphate of indefinite com¬ 
position, precipitated by partly neutralising with ammonia an 
acid solution of zirconium sulphate, a new basic zirconium chloride, 
Zr 5 0 8 Cl 4 ,22H 2 0, has been prepared. It is a crystalline salt, 
readily soluble in water, less so in hydrochloric acid solution, from, 
which it can be recrystallised unchanged. The new 5:4 basic 
zirconium chloride is sharply distinguished from the common oxy¬ 
chloride, Zr0Cl 2 ,8H 2 0, by its property of forming with a solution 
of any sulphate an insoluble basic zirconium sulphate of corre¬ 
sponding composition, Zr 5 0 g (S0 4 ) 2 ,#H 2 0, x being about 14. From 
either the new basic chloride or sulphate can be prepared a new 
hydroxide, distinct from normal zirconium hydroxide in that, 
when dissolved in hydrochloric acid, it forms a solution of the 
new 5 :4 basic chloride. By analogy, its composition is given as 
Zr 5 O s (OH) 4 . It is suggested that the new salts have structural 
formulae of the type Zr(OZrOCl) 4 , which would account for the 
remarkable stability of the salts. 

The changes undergone by a solution of zirconyl chloride 
when boiled are discussed (compare Ruer, A., 1905, ii, 41, 827), 
and also the formation of metazirconic acid. It is argued that the 
same property which leads to the formation of the many basic 
salts of zirconium eventually leads to the production’ of meta¬ 
zirconic acid. The hydrolysis of the salts in solution is followed 
by condensation of the hydrolysed molecules, with production of 
complex basic salts; when this process is pushed to the limit, meta¬ 
zirconic acid is formed. . E. H. R. 

.. . ■<?:■ . ■ 

The Compounds of Zirconium Oxid© with Sulphuric Acid. 
.Ed. Chauvenet (Oompt. rend., 1917, .164, 864—865).—Mixtures 
of varying molecular proportions of zirconium oxide and sulphuric 
acid were made and dried at 200°, the densities of the resulting 
products being determined. The results obtained indicate the 
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existence of the six sulphates: Zr(S0 4 ) 2 , Zr(S0 4 )o,Zr0 2 , 

5Zr(S0 4 ) 2 ,7Zr0 a , 3Zr(S0 4 )o,5Zr0 2 , Zr(S0 4 )o,2Zr0 2 , Zr(S0 4 ) 2 ,3Zr<X 

W. G. " 

Enantiotropy of Bismuth., J. Wurschmidt ( Jahrb . Mm., 
1917, i, Ref. 2; from Festschrift Mster-Qeitel , 1915, 326—332),— 
The specific gravity of bismuth determined for a mass and for the 
powder is 9*80 and 9*70 respectively. This suggests that during 
the powdering the material passes over into a lighter modification, 
Big, which is perhaps identical with that described by Cohen and 
Moesveld (A., 1914, ii, 779), and also recognised by the author in 
bismuth amalgam (A., 1916, ii, 517). L. J. S. 

Osmium Dioxide. Otto Ruff and Hans Rathsburg (Ber., 
1917, 50, 484—498).—The preparation and properties of various 
samples of osmium dioxide are described. The work was under¬ 
taken with the view of determining the atomic 'weight of osmium 
by reducing the oxide to the metal, but this has been abandoned 
owing to the difficulties. 

Colloidal Solutions of Osmium Bioxide .—These solutions can be 
obtained by the reduction of alkali osmates with alcohol or by the 
hydrolysis of osmichlorides, thus: K«,0s0 4 + 2HA) + EtOH = 
0s0 2 ,2H 2 0 + 2KOH + C 2 H 4 0; K 2 OsCl G + 4H 2 0 - 0s0 2 ,2H 2 0 + 
2KC1 + 4HCL By the addition of sufficient quantities of electro¬ 
lytes to the neutral solutions, the dioxide can be precipitated, but 
it forms a colloidal solution again when treated with acids, alkali 
hydroxides, or ammonia or washed free from electrolytes. Concen¬ 
trated solutions appear black by reflected light or blue by trans¬ 
mitted light. 

Pyrophoric Osmium Dioxide. —The oxide prepared by reduction 
or by the hydrolysis of ammonium osmichloride retains alkalis and 
organic substances very firmly. As a result, the dry powder is 
more or less dangerous to handle, as it may kindle on exposure 
to the air or detonate on warming. An old preparation, or one 
that has been warmed with water for some time with a view to 
its purification, will not be so dangerous, but then it will contain 
much free metallic osmium. The estimation of osmium as dioxide 
is therefore untrustworthy (see A., 1910, ii, 305). 

Stable Osmium, Dioxide.— An amorphous oxide containing about 
1% of sodium chloride may be obtained by heating potassium 
osmichloride with pure sodium hydroxide solution in the absence 
of air. The dried powder corresponds with the formula 
Qs0 2 ,2X-L>0. One molecule of water is lost at 100° and the other 
at 200°, the residue being a bluish-black powder, D 21 7*71. The 
reaction of this oxide with hydrogen is almost explosive in its 
violence. Oxygen also reacts briskly, giving osmium tetroxide. 
When heated in an indifferent atmosphere, it becomes dark brown 
and decomposes at about 500° into osmium and osmium tetroxide. 
In an atmosphere of osmium tetroxide, however (partial pressure 
about 100 mm.), it may be heated to 640°, when it changes into 
a crystalline form, D 22 7*91. A copper-coloured sublimate (octa- 

15** 
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hedra and hexahedra) is usually deposited on the tube, and it 
may be that the volatile oxide to which the formation of this 
sublimed dioxide is due is a trioxide, thus: 0s0 2 + Os0 4 nr: 2Qs0 3 . 
The pure dioxide could b© obtained by heating metallic osmium 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen and osmium tetroxide at 650°, but 
the pure metal must be as finely divided as possible- J. C. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Solvents of Coal- A. Wahl {Bull. Soc . chim. 9 1917, [iv], 
21, 76—88).—An examination of the behaviour of different types 
of coal towards aniline and quinoline as solvents. The results 
obtained are in agreement with those of Vignon (compare A., 1914, 
ii, 570), Bedson (compare A., 1908, ii, 302), and Dennstedt and 
Biinz (compare Zeitsch. angew. Ghem. } 1908, 21, 1833). W. GL 

Bogbomiie. Axel Gavelin (Bull. Geol. Inst. Upsala, 15, 
287—318; from Ghem . Zentr 1917, i, 601).—The new mineral 
occurs in the iron ores in the neighbourhood of Euoutevare (Lap- 
land) associated with magnetite, ilmenite, pleonaste, corundum, and 
hydrargillite; it is hexagonal-rhombohedral, laminar, occasionally 
twinned toward the basis, very brittle, and conchoidal in fracture. 
The latter shows shining black, metallic particles which exhibit 
pleochroism similar to biotite. It is optically uniaxial, negative, 
and has o> 1*853, § 1*803, hardness 6*5, D ca. 3*81. It is attacked 
by acids with difficulty, but, like pleonast and corundum, it is 
hydrated with loss of small amounts of Ti0 2 and Fe 2 0 3 . Analysis 
(Mauzelius), after allowance for admixed ilmenite and pleonaste, 
gave: 

TiOg, Al a 0 3 . Fe,0 3 . Cr 2 O r MnO. MgO. 

5*33 61-19 17*41 0-29 , 0-14 15*44 

This leads to the formula RO,2E 2 O a if a portion of the R 2 0 3 is 
replaced by Ti0 2 . Chemically, therefore, hogbomite is a pleonaste 
in which the ferrous oxide is oxidised and partly replaced by 
titanium dioxide; in its physical properties it is most closely 
allied to the corundum—haematite group. H. W. 

Leverrierite from Colorado. Esper 8. Larsen and Edgar T. 
Wherry (J. Washington Acad. ScL, 1917, 7, 208—217).—The 
determination of the composition and the physical properties of 
the clay-gouge ” which occurs in the veins of quartz and pyro- 
lusite at Beidell, Saguache Co., Colorado, has shown that this 
belongs to the leverrierite group. Analysis gave: 

2 0 HO 

SiO a . A1 2 0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . MnO. CaO. MgO. Na 2 0. ICO. (<1I0°). (>!l6°). Total. 
47*56 20*57 8*58 0*24 2*52 0*80 1*28 trace 6*65 12*01 100*21 
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These results, are compared with those obtained for rectorite, 
leverrierite from Rochelle (Prance), batchelorite, kryptotile, and 
delanouite. These minerals show some variation in the water 
content and in the Si0 2 : A1 2 G 3 ratio, but the optical properties 
indicate that they belong to the same group and are probably 
related to. the micas. H. M. D. 

Staurolite,, Friedrich Horner ( Jahrb . Min., 191?, i, Ref. 
23—27; from Inaug-DissHeidelberg, 1915, 41 pp.), E. A. 
Wulfing, and F. Horner (from Sitmngsber. Heidelberg, A had. 
JViss., Math.-naturw. EL, 1915, 11 pp.).—Detailed determinations 
were mad© of the crystallographic, optical, and other constants of 
staurolite from Pizzo Forno, St. Gotthard (a : b :e — 0*4734 :1: 

0*6820; anal. I), Aschaffenburg, Bavaria (anal. II), and Peters- 
dorf, Moravia (D 3*778). Staurolite is frequently rendered impure 
by the enclosure of quartz and other minerals, but the material 
analysed was quite pure. The analyses lead to the new formula 
HoO,4FeO,9Al 2 0 8 ,8Si(X: 

HoO H.,0 

Si0 2 . Ti0 2 . A1 2 0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . FeO. MgO. (at 110°). (110—1000°). Total. Sp.gr. 

28-08 0*73 51*90 1-80 13*39 2*08 0*11 1*62 99*71 3*753 

27*68 0*77 53*37 2*33 12*69 1*78 0*13 1*46 100*21* 3*759 

* Also MnO, trace ; Ca.0, nil. 

L. J. S. 


gcapoiite-bearing Bombs from the Laacher See District- 
Refractive Indices of Sulphate-Scapolite. R. Brauns (Jahrb. 
Min., 1917, i, 9—44).—A few more of the scapolite-hearing bombs 
are described in detail, and optical constants and analyses are given 
of the new member of the scapolite group, namely, sulpliate-scapo- 
lite (A., 1915, ii, 836) or silvialite (R. Brauns, 1914). Analysis I 
is of colourless, transparent scapolite from a hornblende-scapolite- 
rock. This corresponds with 5[CaO,3CaAl 2 Si 2 0 8 ](meioiiite) + 
4[CaS'0 4 ,3CaAI 2 Si 2 0 8 ] (silvialite) + 2[CaC0 3 ,3CaAl 2 Si 2 0 8 ] (carbon- 
ate-meionite)+■ 2[NaCl,3NaAlSi 8 0g] (marialite) + Na 2 0,6HaA.1 Si 3 0 8 
(chlorine-free marialite). Anal. II is of scapolite crystals from a 
felspar-hornblende-scapolite-rock, and corresponds with 
14 [CaO,3Ca Al 2 Si 2 0 8 ] + 8[CaS0 4 ,3CaAl 2 Si 2 0 s ] + 5[Na 2 0,6NaAlSi 3 0 g ]; 
III of corroded, scapolite from a hornblende-haiiyne-seapolite- 
rock; and IV of the greyish-white grains of liaiiyne from the same 
rock; this agrees only approximately with the Brogger and Back- 
strom formula for liaiiyne, which is criticised. Analysis V is of 
the clear, fresh felspar from an anorthite-hornblende-scapolite- 
rock, and corresponds with Ah 15 An sry 


■ ■ Si0 2 . 

AI0O3. 

FegOg. 

CaO. 

MgO. NagO. K 2 0. 

SO s . Cl. 

H.,0. H«0, 

at 100*. >110°, 

Total. 

Bp. gr. 

I. 43*98 

29*09 

0*59 

18*35 

0*14 

2*73 

0*67 

2*28 0*40 

— ' ■ 0*21 ; 

100*07* 

2*755 

II. 46 59 

26*33 

1*31 

15*70 

0*52 

3*68 

1*11 

2*06 trace 

0*80 

08*10 

2*748 

III. 44*04 

28*48 

0*92 

18*72 

0*18 

2*07 

0*25 

2-06 — 

0'04 2*09 

99 87t 
09*971 

2 755 

IV. 32*41 

27*65 

0*06 

10*11 

0*07 

13*30 

1*85 11*88 0*38 0*40 1*60 

■2*45— 2*46 

V. 45*70 

33*03 

0*92 

17*22 

0*09 

1*77 

0*20 

0*11 — 

0*32 

100*31§ 

2*746 


4 Also COg, 0*64 ; TiOo, MnO, traces. f AlKoTiOa, 0*12. 

§ Also MnO, 0*05; BaO, trace. 


% Also FeO, 0*26. 

L. J. S. 
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History of Chinese Mineralogy and Chemical Technology. 
H. J. Holgen ((Jhem . Weekblad , 1917, 14, 468—476).—An 
account of early records of Chinese scientific investigations, and 
their application to industry. A. J. W. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Reducing Matter Extractable from Filter Paper. E. S. 
McBride and J. A. S'cherrer ( J , Amer . Chem. Soc 1917, 39, 
92S—933).—The authors show that when solutions, to be estimated 
volumetrically by means of potassium permanganate, have to be 
filtered before titration, the results are somewhat high owing to 
the washing out of a reducing substance from the paper by means 
of the reagents. To ascertain the amount of this substance and 
the dimensions of the error introduced, a number of experiments 
have been made with various types of filter papers. The experi¬ 
ments were made by running quantities of various reagents of 
250 c.c. in each case through the paper; the filtrate was then 
coloured with 0*03 c.c. of Nj 10-potassium permanganate, and the 
time required for the solution to- become colourless compared with 
the time required in a blank. Solutions of sulphuric acid (2J- and 
5%), sodium hydroxide (1%), and sodium carbonate (2%) were used. 
In every case, whether the solutions were filtered hot (70°) or cold, 
the permanganate is reduced much more rapidly than in the blank 
experiments. It is shown that a comparatively small volume of 
the reagent removes the reducing substance which is not reformed. 
Maceration of the paper with the reagent does not give any more 
of the reducing substance, even although the titration is carried out 
in the presence of the paper pulp. Old filter papers have just the 
same action as new ones. It is suggested that a preliminary wash¬ 
ing of the filter paper with the reagent will remove all source of 
error. The reducing substance is probably furfuraldehyde. 

J. E. S. 

Improvement in the Use of the" Gooch Crucible. Ernst 
Korten (Ghem. Zeit 1917, 41, 267).—The washing of precipitates 
in a Gooch crucible is facilitated by means of a glass, dome-shaped 
cover which is fixed on the crucible by a rubber band; a tube passes 
through the top of the cover and extends into the upper part of 
the crucible, the part of the tube above the cover being bent down¬ 
wards and either connected with a wash-bottle or dipped into water 
contained in a beaker. The crucible- is connected with a suction 
pump in the ordinary way, and the flow of water into the crucible 
is regulated by a tap and screw-clip. W. P. S. 

Methyl-red [as an Indicator], F. Lehmann and G. Wolff 
(Arch, Pharm.j 1917, 255, 113—119).—-Methyl-red (p-dimethyl- 
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aminoazo'benzene-o-carboxylic acid) has about the same universal 
value as an indicator for the titration of bases of all strengths that 
phenolphtlialein has for acids. That is, it is more sensitive to 
hydroxyl ions than is methyl-orange. It is also more sensitive 
towards hydrogen ions (compare Fels, A., 1910, ii, 320), and might 
therefore be of more extended use than methyl-orange in acidi- 
metry, but probably of less use in the titration of salts of strong 
bases with weak acids. This has now been tested, and it is found 
that oxalic and picric acids can be titrated readily with it,, and 
also alkali borates and cyanides, whilst sulphites do not give sharp 
end-points, and sulphides and carbonates give intermediate orange 
tones which should be ignored and the final change to bright pink 
waited for. The change from red (acid) to yellow (alkaline) is as 
sharp as the change from yellow to red, and solutions standardised 
against phenolphtlialein are practically of the same normality with 
regard to methyl-red. Th© best results are obtained with two or 
three drops of a 0*1% solution in about 100 c.c. of liquid. 

J. C. W. 

Handling a Standard Solution of Barium' Hydroxide. 
W. G. Haynes (J. Tnd . Eng . Ghem 1917, 9, 58—59).—In order 
to avoid the use of rubber tubing to connect the syphon tube of 
the barium hydroxide reservoir with the burette, a glass valve 
may easily be constructed out of a T-tube and a glass rod of such 
thickness that it slides smoothly in the longer arm of the T- The 
latter is closed at one end to a small hole one or two millimetres in 
diameter, and the glass rod, rounded off, is ground into th© partly 
closed end of the T-tube to make a tight joint. The syphon tube is 
then connected with the free arm of the T, the glass rod bent 
round twice at right angles and held in position by a weak spring, 
and the whole is fixed by means of a rubber stopper in the top 
of the burette. A slight upward pressure on th© glass rod opens 
the aperture in the T-tube and allows the hydroxide solution to 
flow between the rod and the sides of the tube into the burette. 

G. F. M. 

Yellow Mercuric Oxide as a Standard in Alkalimetry. 
G. Incze ( Zeitsch . anal Ghem., 1917, 56, 177—-191).—Yellow mer¬ 
curic oxide is readily prepared in a pure state, is anhydrous and 
non-hygroscopic, and is a trustworthy substance for use in standard¬ 
ising acid solutions, since it yields an equivalent quantity of alkali 
hydroxide when treated with potassium iodide: HgO-f4KI + 
H 2 0 = K 2 TIgI 4 + 2KOH. For use, a weighed quantity of about 
0*4 gram of the oxide is mixed with 10 c.c. of 60% potassium iodide 
solution and, as soon as the oxide has dissolved, the mixture is 
titrated with the acid solution to be standardised, using methyl- 
orange, methyl-red, or phenolphtlialein as the indicator. 

w. p. S. 

Valuation of Bromides. E. Rupp and E. Hollatz (Arch. 
Pharm 1917, 255, 120—129).— The authors have developed a 
iitrimeiric method for the estimation of bromides in the presence 
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of small quantities of chlorides, which is designed especially for the 
valuation of pharmaceutical preparations, such as Bromum com - 
positum, D.A.-B. (KBr :NaBr: NH 4 Br, 2:2:1). The process is sum¬ 
marised in the following equations: 5KBr + KBrO s -f 6H 0 S0 4 = 
3Br 0 + 6 KHSO 4 + 3H 0 0; Br a + 2 NaOH + H.Oo = 2NaBr + 0* + 
2Hgb; KBrO s + 6 KI + 6H 2 S0 4 == 3I 2 -f- 6 KHSO 4 + KBr + 3H a C. 

The reason for removing the bromine by the application of alka¬ 
line hydrogen peroxide, rather than by boiling, is that the excess of 
bromate is not stable in hot acid solutions. Ammonium salts tend 
to produce hromates at this stage, however, so the first step is really 
to expel any ammonia by boiling with sodium hydroxide. The 
solution is then cooled, acidified, treated with a definite excess of 
bromate, then mixed with alkaline hydrogen peroxide, and, after 
boiling, acidifying, and adding potassium iodide, the iodine is 
titrated by thiosulphate. Sufficiently trustworthy results are- 
obtained even if the mixture contains as much as 25% of a chloride. 

J. C. W. 

Estimation of Oxygen in Blood. D. D. Van Slyke (. Proc . 
Soc. Exp. Biol . and Med., New York, 1917, 14, 84—85; from 
Physiol. Ahstr ., 1917, 2, 178).—-The estimation can he made in five 
minutes by means of the author's apparatus for the estimation of 
carbon dioxide. After complete extraction of air from tbe appara¬ 
tus and reagents, 2 c.c, of blood are laked with dilute ammonia 
solution and ally! alcohol. The oxygen is liberated by shaking 
with 0*5 c.c. of air-free, saturated potassium ferxicyanide solution 
in a vacuum, and is estimated precisely as is carbon dioxide. The 
only correction needed is for the small amount of nitrogen gas 
present in blood. G-. B. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Pyrites. C. Zay (Stat. sperim. 
agrar. Hal., 1916, 49, 530—536; from Oh eon. Zentr 1917, i, 446). 
—Finely powdered pyrites (1 gram) is treated in a covered porce¬ 
lain dish with a cold mixture of nitric acid (20 c.c.) and concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid (5 c.c.); when the reaction has subsided, 
the solution is evaporated to dryness, the residue moistened with 
hydrochloric acid (5 c.c.), again evaporated to dryness, and subse¬ 
quently dissolved in a mixture of water (100 c.c.) and hydrochloric 
acid (1 c.c.). The iron is precipitated by ammonia (D 0*91, 10 c.c.) 
and the mixture ■warmed for ten minutes at 60—70°. The precipi¬ 
tate is filtered and the filtrate brought to 250 c.c. by washings of 
the precipitate (solution x4). The ferric hydroxide is dissolved in 
the minimum quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid, the solu¬ 
tion diluted to- about 175 c.c., the iron again precipitated, and the 
filtrate- brought to 250 c.c. (solution B). One hundred c.c. of each 
of the solutions A and B are neutralised with dilute hydrochloric 
acid in the presence of methyl-orange and, after addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 c.c.), precipitated at the boiling point with barium 
chloride solution (3%, 100 c.c.). After remaining for half an hour, 
the solution is decanted, the precipitate washed four times by 
decantation with boiling water (100 c.c,), filtered, and washed until 
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5 c.c. of the filtrate do not give a turbidity when mixed with 5 c.c. 
of dilute sulphuric acid. The- precipitate is subsequently dried and 
ignited. BE. W. 

Estimation of Total Nitrogen. G. H. G. Lagers (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1917, 14, 492—499).—A comparative study of methods 
for estimating nitrogen in manures, including those of Kjeldahl. 
Schloesing, and Jodlbaur, and the distillation method. A. J. W. 

The Phenoldisnlplionic Acid Method for Estimating 
Nitrates in Soils- Charles W. Davis (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem 1917, 
9, 290—295).—The accuracy of the usual method of applying 
plienoldisulphonic acid for the estimation of nitrates in soils is 
not affected by the presence of ammonia in the atmosphere during 
the operation, or by the manner in which the acid is added, whether 
with or without stirring, or by the temperature of the solution at 
the time alkali is added to develop the colour, except that 
at 0° a loss (4 parts per million in a 100 part per 1,000,000 
solution) was noted. Light, however, affects the colour, and the 
reading should be made without delay. Loss of nitrates was found 
to occur during the evaporation on the water-bath, notably when 
chlorides and sulphates were present, but carbonates, acetates, and 
salts of weak acids generally produced no accentuation of the loss. 
A maximum loss of 30% of the nitrate present was observed when 
uniform amounts of plienoldisulphonic acid were used with increas¬ 
ing proportions of nitrate. By evaporating the solutions to dry¬ 
ness with a slight excess of calcium hydroxide, all loss was pre¬ 
vented, even in the presence of chlorides and sulphates, provided 
that care was taken also to flood an excess of the sulphonic acid 
reagent quickly over the residue; otherwise the hydrochloric acid 
generated when chloride is present may lead to the escape of nitric 
acid. Potassium alum may be used as a flocculent in preparing 
the soil solution without causing loss of nitrate, provided the modi¬ 
fied method of procedure is employed, and it is recommended as 
superior to copper sulphate and other flocculents for this parti¬ 
cular purpose. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Zinc Phosphide* G. 
Liberi (Ann. Ghim. Applimta , 1917,7,144—151).—The estimation 
of phosphorus in phosphides by oxidation to phosphate by means of 
nitric acid or aqua regia is not applicable to phosphides which are 
readily attackable by dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, sine© 
with these the oxidation is only partial. This is the case with zinc 
phosphide, which, however, liberates its phosphorus quantitatively 
.as hydrogen phosphide when treated with dilute sulphuric acid 
(1vol. of the acid to 2 vols. of water). The method of estimation 
proposed by the author depends on this reaction, which is carried 
out in a current of carbon dioxide and occurs largely in the cold; 
when the, reaction slackens, the liquid is gently .boiled for half an 
hour, the flame being then extinguished and the carbon dioxide 
kept flowing for another half an hour. The hydrogen phosphide 
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formed is absorbed by 50 e.c. of a neutral 3% silver nitrate solution 
contained in a 7- or 10-bulbed tube, tills being followed by a 
Peligot tube containing 10 c.c. of the solution, which serves as a 
check and should remain clear. The- bulbed tube is emptied into a 
beaker together with the nitric acid and water used to rinse it ^out, 
and the* whole gently heated on a water-bath until the' precipitate 
completely dissolves. The silver is then precipitated with a slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid and the liquid evaporated almost to 
dryness, diluted again with water, filtered, and washed. In the 
filtrate the phosphoric acid is precipitated in the hot as ammonium 
magnesium phosphate and weighed after ignition as magnesium 
pyrophosphate. The result obtained in this way represents the 
active phosphorus. 

If the total phosphorus, including that present in the phosphide 
as phosphate, is required, the following method may be used. The 
substance (0*2—0'3 gram) is introduced into a flask fitted with a 
tapped funnel and a delivery tube connected with a Peligot tube 
containing 10 c.c. of the 3% silver nitrate solution, the flask having 
been previously filled with carbon dioxide. About 10 c.c. of water 
are introduced through the funnel and then 50 c.c. of the silver 
nitrate solution, the flask being shaken. Nitric acid is next gradu¬ 
ally added and the liquid heated until solution is complete., the 
flame being then extinguished and the current of carbon dioxide 
continued for fifteen minutes longer. The Peligot tube serves also 
in this case to indicate if there is any slight escape of hydrogen 
phosphide; if its contents show any brown coloration, they are 
subsequently added to the main liquid in the flask. Owing to the 
presence of dissolved zinc and silver, the phosphate must first be 
precipitated as ammonium phosphomolybdate. 

Zinc phosphide should not contain more than very small propor¬ 
tions of arsenic. T. EL P. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates by 
Alkaiimetric Methods* John EL Smith («7. Soc. Ghent . Ind., 
1917, 36, 415—419).—Attempts to titrate solutions of phosphoric 
acid with Nj 1-sodium hydroxide at the ordinary temperature in* 
the presence of methyl-orange, methyl-red, and phenolphthalein 
respectively show that the generally accepted points of neutrality 
with the first- and third-named indicators are only approximately 
correct; the end-points are, however, quite regular and fairly 
definite', so that correct results may he obtained by using certain 
factors. If the titrations are accomplished at 55°, however, accu¬ 
rate results are obtained without the use of factors. 

For the analysis of phosphates, 5—6 grams of the sample are 
dissolved in the minimum quantity of distilled water and two 
drops of phenolphthalein are added; if the solution is not coloured 
pink^ the absence of Na 3 P0 4 and Na 2 C0 3 may be assumed. The 
solution is heated to 55° and titrated at this temperature with 
A-sodium hydroxide solution until a pink coloration is noticeable. 
The determination of the end-point requires a certain amount of 
practice and is facilitated by the presence of sodium chloride. The 
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solution is next titrated back with JY T -hydrochloric acid with addi¬ 
tion of a few drops of methyl-orange solution. Sufficient data are 
thus obtained if it is known that the solution contains only 
Na 2 HP0 4 -b NaH 2 P0 4 or NaH 2 P0 4 -b H 3 P0 4 . In order to make 
the method uniform* however, the author prefers to add a further 
quantity of A T -hydrochloric acid (about equal to that previously 
employed) to the solution, which is then boiled vigorously for at 
least fifteen minutes, whereby carbonates are decomposed and any 
metaphosphoric acid or metaphosphate is converted into the ortho- 
form; after being cooled to 55°, the excess of acid is neutralised by 
JY-sodiimi hydroxide at first to the disappearance of the methyl- 
orange pink and finally to the appearance* of the phenolplithaleiii 
pink. If now the last end-point corresponds with the original 
end-point, the possibility of the presence of metaphosphoric acid 
and its salts as well as of carbonates in the original substance is 
excluded. For full details with regard to calculations, the original 
memoir should be consulted. 

When all precautions are taken, results within 0*5% of accuracy 
are obtained. 

When metaphosphate is known to be present, iY-sulphuric acid 
should replace A-hydro chloric acid and the solution should be 
evaporated to dryness after boiling to ensure the complete conver¬ 
sion of the meta- into the ortho-form; otherwise, however, it is 
preferable to employ hydrochloric acid. H. W. 

Detection of Arsenic by means of Mercuric, Chloride 
Paper™ L. Vuaflart (Ann. Falsify 1916, 9 P 446—448).—The 
advantages of the G-utzeit test are discussed. As applied to certain 
samples of <£ glucose ” containing large quantities of arsenic, the 
method gave higher but more trustworthy results than did the 
Marsh test. The interfering action of sulphites, which are some¬ 
times present in “ glucose/' may be overcome by precipitating the 
arsenic as ammonium, magnesium arsenate and then testing the 
precipitate. W. P. S. 

Arsenic Trisulphide. Ernst Schmidt (Arch. Pharm 1917, 
255, 45—64).—A description of tests which have been made as 
to the behaviour of precipitated arsenious sulphide towards various 
liquids. It is found that the sulphide is appreciably decomposed 
by water and even by alcohol with formation of hydrogen sulphide. 
It is also attacked to a very considerable extent by dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but the action with dilute acid or with water is 
checked by the addition of a small quantity of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. 

The estimation of arsenic by precipitation and weighing as tri- 
sulphide (Puller, this Journal, 1871, 24, 971; Friedheim and 
Michaelis, A., 1896, ii, 74) gives results which are very slightly 
high, but actually the precipitate diverges more widely from the 
composition Aa 2 S' 3 than the errors would indicate, containing to 
gome extend bptb arsenic hydrosulphide, As(SH) s , and arsenious 
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oxide, the respective errors being in opposite directions and tending 
to equalise each other. 

A slightly modified method is suggested for the treatment of 
precipitated arsenic sulphide in order to convert it into an arseni- 
ous solution suitable for titration with iodine. D. F. T. 

Carbon Dioxide Absorption Apparatus. L. G. Wesson 
(J. Inch Eng. Chem 1917, 9, 59).—A new carbon dioxide absorp¬ 
tion apparatus for organic combustions consists of a cylindrical 
bulb of thin glass containing moist soda-lime, connected near the 
base by means of a thick-walled capillary tube with a small vertical 
side-arm sufficiently large to hold about 7 grams of calcium chloride. 
Both necks of the apparatus are provided with ground-in stop¬ 
cocks, and the whole when empty weighs only 20 to 25 grams. 

G.’F. M. 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Water. J. Tillmans and 
0. Heublein (Zeitsch . Nahr. Genussm 1917, 33, 289—304).— 
Free carbon dioxide and that present as hydrogen carbonates in 
water cannot be estimated accurately by precipitation with barium 
hydroxide and titration of the excess of the latter after the barium 
carbonate has settled; the inaccuracy of this method is due to the 
occlusion of barium hydroxide in the precipitated carbonate. The 
method is applicable, however, to solutions of carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen carbonates in distilled water provided that the whole 
mixture (liquid and precipitate) is titrated, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator; the presence of magnesium salts renders this modifi¬ 
cation useless in the case of many drinking waters. The free carbon 
dioxide in water may be estimated by adding 1 c.c. of 0*0375% 
phenolphthalein solution to 200 c.c. of the water contained in a 
stoppered flask and then titrating the solution with N / 20-sodium 
hydroxide solution until a pink coloration is obtained which persists 
for five minutes. If, at the end of the titration, the solution 
contains more than 440 mg. of carbon dioxide in the form of 
hydrogen carbonate, the estimation must he repeated after the 
sample has been diluted with water free from carbon dioxide* 
Winkler's method (A., 1915, ii, 281) is considered to be untrust¬ 
worthy. ■ W. P. S, 

Accurate Estimation of Silica in Commercial Analysis. 
F. G. Hawley (Eng. and Min . 1917, 103, 541—543; from 

/. Soc. Uhem. Imh> 1917, 38, 521).—Attention is directed to 
sources of error in the estimation of silica due to the solubility of 
silica in hydrochloric acid, the presence of silica in the fusion mix¬ 
ture itself, and to impurities retained by the washed silica. The 
solubility of the silica, which may amount to 2% in samples contain¬ 
ing less than 20% of silica, may be diminished by heating the saline 
residue at 150° during thirty minutes, then adding 15 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. (60%), heating the mixture to boiling for three minutes, 
;and collecting the- 'silica on a filter, ■where it is washed successively 
with water, dilute hydrochloric acid, and water. To estimate silica 
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in ores containing much lead, copper, antimony, etc., the ore may 
be fused in a nickel crucible with a mixture of sodium hydroxide 
and sodium peroxide (equal parts by weight), followed by the above 
method of separation. Under these conditions, the loss of silica by 
solution is about 0*4%, but this loss is balanced approximately by 
impurities in the silica and the quantity of the latter derived from 
the fusion mixture. H. W. 

Detection of Calcium in the Presence of Barium and 
Strontium. Z. Karaoglanow [Zeitsch. anal. Ghem 1917, 56, 
138—141).—The test described depends on the insolubility of 
calcium fluoride and the relative solubility of barium fluoride and 
strontium fluoride. One litre of water dissolves 16 mg. of calcium 
fluoride, 117 mg. of strontium fluoride, or 1630 mg. of barium 
fluoride. Barium fluoride solution is used as the reagent. A dis¬ 
tinct turbidity is produced when this solution is added to 10 c.c. 
of water containing 0*0008 gram of calcium (as chloride). The 
presence of strontium chloride or ammonium chloride in the calcium 
chloride solution does not affect the sensitiveness of the reaction, 
but it is decreased when barium chloride is present. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Zinc by Schaffner’s Method. W. Orlik 
(Zeitsch. anal. Ghem 1917, 56, 141—144).—A reply to Patch's 
criticism of this method (A., 1916, ii, 578). W. P. S. 

Estimation of Zinc. J. H. Hastings (Met. and Ghem. Eng., 
1917, 16, 263—265 ; from J. Soc. Ghem. lnd, 7 1917, 36, 506).— 
Solution of the ore and separation of iron and manganese are 
effected as usual, the zinc being determined by titration with 
standard potassium ferrocyanide in a boiling, slightly acid solution 
(volume about 200 c.c. containing 5 c.c. excess of hydrochloric 
acid) containing hydrogen sulphide, a saturated aqueous solution 
of which (50 c.c.) is added to prevent decomposition of the ferro¬ 
cyanide by oxidising agents and to precipitate any small quantity 
of copper present. A solution of uranium nitrate (5%) is used as 
'external indicator. H. W. 

Analysis of Antimonial Lead. 0. R. McCabe (J. Ind. Eng. 
Ghem., 1917, 9, 42—-44).—The method adopted is that of Bernorest 
(A,, 1913, ii, 982), modified with the object of freeing the precipi¬ 
tate of lead sulphate from antimonial contamination. One gram 
of alloy is dissolved completely in 50 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, finally boiling for five minutes to oxidise the tin. On dilu¬ 
tion with water, lead sulphate is precipitated, and, after boiling, 
the precipitate is collected, dissolved in a 20% solution of ammon¬ 
ium acetate, and reprecipitated with sulphuric acid. It is then 
quite free from antimony, and may be collected on a Gooch 
crucible, and weighed. Antimony is determined in the two 
filtrates, separately by titration with permanganate and' ferrous 
sulphate, and tin in the first filtrate by the iron reduction and 
iodine titration method. G, F. M. 
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Electrolytic Analysis with Small Platinum Electrodes, 
F. A, Gooch and Matsu sure Korayashi (Amer. J. Sci. ? 1917, [iv], 
43, 391—396. Compare A., 1912, ii, 986).—Slight alterations are 
made in the apparatus described previously (loo. cii .), so that the 
small electrodes may be used with volumes of solution similar to 
those usually employed in electrolytic analysis. The rotating elec¬ 
trode consists of a piece of platinum gauze, 1—2 cm, square, into 
the central meshes of which is fused the tapered end of a lead-glass 
rod; a length of platinum wire is twisted round the glass rod and 
serves for making the electrical connexion. The stationary elec¬ 
trode is a strip of thin platinum foil, 5 cm. by 0*5 cm., welded to a 
connecting wire and suspended in a thin glass beaker of about 
120 c.c. capacity. A small filtering tube, for collecting disengaged 
particles of deposited metal, is made by fusing the end of a lead- 
glass tube to a disk of platinum gauze and coating the disk with a 
layer of asbestos. The beaker, both electrodes, and the filtering 
tube are weighed together before use. The apparatus may be 
used for the estimation of copper, nickel, and lead. W. P. S. 

Electroanalysis using Silvered Glass Basins in place of 
Platinum Cathodes. Jul. Gewecke {Chem. Zeit ., 1917, 41, 
297—298).—The silvered basins are prepared as follows. A glass 
basin of about 100 c.c. capacity has its inner surface ground (this 
is best effected by means of a sand-blast, but etching with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid may be used, although the surface produced is some¬ 
times irregular), the basin is then treated with hot sulphuric acid 
and potassium dichromate, sodium .hydroxide, nitric acid, and 
water, and is next nearly filled with a mixture consisting of 100 c.c. 
of silver nitrate solution and 2 c.c. of 40% formaldehyde solution; 
the silver nitrate solution is prepared by dissolving 8*5 grams of 
silver nitrate in 100 c.c. of water, adding ammonia until the pre¬ 
cipitate first formed is nearly dissolved, filtering the mixture, and 
diluting the filtrate to 1 litre. The formaldehyde is added immedi¬ 
ately before the mixture is poured into the basin, and in about 
four minutes the silvering is completed; the basin is then emptied, 
washed with water and alcohol, and dried. The temperature of the 
silvering solution should not exceed 30°, or the silver coating will 
be unequal. A thin strip of platinum foil is now bent over the 
edge of the basin so that its lower edge touches the silver coating, 
and the basin is weighed. A vulcanite screw clip is used for con¬ 
necting the platinum strip with the negative pole of the source of 
electricity; a platinum anode is employed. The apparatus may be 
used for the electrolytic estimation of copper, cadmium, zinc, 
nickel, and cobalt. w. P. S. 

Th© Hydrogen Peroxide Reaction for Copper and the 
Hydrolytic State of Dilute Copper Sulphate Solutions. 
Friedrich Mayer and W. H. Schramm (Zeitsch. anal . Chem. 
1917, 56, 129—138. Compare A., 1907, ii, 549; 1916, ii, 314).— 
A Nj 10,000-copper sulphate solution yields a distinct reaction 
with hydrogen peroxide, and even smaller quantities of the metal 
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can be detected. Tlie. addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
increases the sensitiveness of the reaction. It is shown that in 
very dilute copper solutions a portion of the copper is present as 
the hydrosol of copper oxide. W. P. S. 

Analysis of Babbit Metal. J. C. Witt (Philippine J. Sci., 
1916,11, [A], 169—175).—The following methods are recommended 
for alloys having the composition: lead, 85—90%; antimony, 
10—15%; tin, 0—5%; and copper, 0—1%. Antimony .—This metal 
may be estimated by a modification of Low’s method (A., 1907, 
ii, 304); the alloy is dissolved in sulphuric acid, the solution boiled 
with the addition of hydrochloric acid, then cooled, diluted, "'and 
titrated with potassium permanganate solution. Tin. —The alloy 
is decomposed with sulphuric acid, the solution then diluted, 
heated with hydrochloric acid and steel turnings in a current of 
carbon dioxide, and, when all the turnings have dissolved, the 
mixture is cooled and titrated with N /10-iodine solution; the steel 
turnings used should be as free as possible from phosphorus. 
Lead .—The tin is first separated by treating the alloy with nitric 
acid, the lead is then precipitated as sulphate; this is collected, 
washed, dissolved in hot ammonium acetate solution, and the 
solution is titrated with ammonium molybdate solution, using 
tannin solution as an external indicator. The ammonium molyb¬ 
date solution is standardised against pure lead under the same 
conditions. Copper —The alloy is decomposed with nitric acid, 
then treated with an excess of ammonia, and the copper is esti¬ 
mated colorimetrically. Iron and Zinc .— The filtrate from the lead 
sulphate is heated, treated with hydrogen -sulphide, and any pre¬ 
cipitate which forms is separated by filtration; the solution is then 
oxidised by boiling with the addition of nitric acid and the iron 
is precipitated as hydroxide; the zinc is estimated in the filtrate 
from the ferric hydroxide. It is convenient to prepare' a set of 
standard Babbit metals for use in standardising the reagents used 
in the analysis. W. P. S’. 

Analysis of Aluminium Bust* J. E. Clennell {Eng. and 
Min. 1917, 103, 496—499; from J. Soc. Chem. Ind 1917, 36, 
506).—The sample (1 gram) is dried at 100° until constant in 
weight and the loss reported as moisture. The dried material is 
treated with ether, the filtered extract being evaporated in a tared 
flask and the grease weighed. The residue from the extraction is 
transferred to a 300 c.c. flask and dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid; the hot acid solution is filtered through the filter previously 
used into another flask and the filter washed with hot water. The 
insoluble residue is washed back and treated with nitric acid; this 
solution is passed through the same filter into a separate flask. 
The ignited, insoluble residue consists of silica mixed with some 
carbon which persistently resists ignition. It is fused with a small 
quantity of sodium peroxide and the silica separated as usual; this 
is calculated to silicon. The nitric acid filtrate is evaporated with 
sulphuric acid and added to the main hydrochloric acid filtrate. 
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This is precipitated with hydrogen sulphide and the precipitate 
digested with hot hydrochloric acid (50%) to separate copper and 
lead. The residual copper sulphide is dissolved in nitric acid and 
the copper titrated with cyanide. The lead solution is neutralised 
with ammonia, acidified with acetic acid, and precipitated with 
dieliromate. The filtrate from the hydrogen sulphide precipitate' 
is oxidised and treated with an excess of sodium hydroxide; the 
precipitate is dissolved and reprecipitated with ammonia; the fil¬ 
trate from the ferric hydroxide is used for the estimation of 
magnesium. The alkaline filtrate containing aluminium and zinc 
is precipitated with sodium sulphide and the zinc sulphide esti¬ 
mated with N j 10-iodine and thiosulphate. The aluminium may 
be roughly estimated by acidifying the last filtrate, expelling 
hydrogen sulphide by boiling, making up to 500 e.c., and titrating 
100 c.c. with N / 1-alkali first with methyl-orange, and then with 
pheixolphthalein as indicator. The interval between the two end- 
points is proportional to the aluminium; the alkali is standardised 
against pure aluminium. Special methods for the separate estima¬ 
tion of the impurities are also described. H. W. 

Micro-diagnosis of a Jadeite Chisel. Alois Oathrein 
(Jahrb. Min ., 1917, 1, Ref. 20—22; from Zeitschr . FerSwmmmm? 
Innsbruck, 1915, [iii], 59, 241 —251). —The material of a pale green 
stone chisel, D 3*34, from Mt. Bondone, Trent, Tyrol, was identi¬ 
fied as jadeite by the following method—called a * micro-tachy- 
method/ being quick and applicable to small amounts of material. 
A small chip is crushed for the determination of the optical char¬ 
acters under the microscope. The same powder is afterwards used 
for determining the fusibility and flame coloration, the intensity 
and duration of the flame giving some idea of the percentage of 
sodium, etc. A * volumetric 9 analysis performed in the wet way in 
narrow tubes of the same gauge gives, from the volumes of the 
various precipitates, an approximation to the quantitative com¬ 
position. Silicates are decomposed by hydrofluoric acid, and the 
precipitates are separated and washed by decantation. Control 
experiments on known substances are performed when necessary. 

L. J. B. 

Stripping and Analysis of Galvanised Iron. George W. 
Seise and Amando Clemente (Philippine /. Sci ., 1916, 11, [A], 
135—146).—Separation of the zinc from the iron may be effected 
by phosphoric acid, sodium hydrogen sulphate, hydrochloric acid, 
or sulphuric acid; acetic acid may also be used, but the action is 
slow. Further, the separation can be made by means of solu¬ 
tions of certain lead, cadmium, copper, cobalt, chromium, and 
aluminium salts. Stripping and analysis can be effected by the 
electric current by making the galvanised plate the cathode in 
sulphuric acid solution, or the anode in concentrated alkali hydr¬ 
oxide solution, or in an oxidising solution (for example, sodium 
nitrate solution). In any of these methods, the amount of iron 
removed, together with the zinc from the plate, is mainly that con- 
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tainecl in the zinc-iron alloy present in the coating, and is not 
due to corrosion of the iron plate itself. W. P. S. 

Testing of Galvanised Iron* J. 0. Witt (Philippine J. Sci., 
1916, 11, [A], 147—165).—The zinc coating on galvanised plates 
may be separated and its quantity estimated by immersing a piece 
of the plate, 15 cm. by 15 era., for about ten minutes in hydro¬ 
chloric acid (D 1*098) at 45°, and then re-weighing the plate after 
it has been washed and dried. The small quantity of iron which 
is dissolved by the acid may be estimated by titrating the solution 
with permanganate solution. Measurements of the solution- 
velocity of galvanised iron indicate that the system of zinc-iron 
alloys is very complex; from the solution-velocity time curves an 
aouroxirnate idea of the uniformity and pamty of the zinc coating 
may be obtained. W. P. 8. 

Estimation of Chromium in Ferrochrome. Koch ( Stahl 

Bisen, 1916, 86, 1093; from Ghent. Zentr., 1917, i, 532. Com¬ 
pare Her wig, this vol., ii, 104).—In the analysis of ferrochrome 
rich in chromium the author controls the permanganate litre with 
Nj 10-potassium dichromate and has up to the present observed no 
discrepancies with the litre calculated from the iron factor 0*3109. 

PL W. 

Estimation of Chromium in Ferrochrome. G. Schumacher 
(Stahl & Bisen, 1916, 36, 1093—1094; from Ghem . Zentr., 1917, 
i, 532. Compare Herwig, this voh, ii, 104).—In the estimation of 
chromium by Phillips's method, the author has also obtained too 
low results for the chromium litre according to the usual methods 
of calculation. The discrepancies are greater than those observed 
by Herwig. PI. W. 

Chemical Evaluation of Alkali Chromates and Bi¬ 
chromates. J. F. Sacher (Farbenzeitimg, 1916, 22, 213; from 
Ghem . Zentr., 1917, i, 693). —The following method is 
sufficiently accurate for technical purposes and permits the 
estimation of chromate in presence of dichromate. Potass¬ 
ium dicliromate can be titrated with potassium hydr¬ 
oxide in the presence of phenolphthalein in accordance with 
the equation K 2 Cr 2 0 7 + 2KOH = 2K 2 Cr0 4 + H 2 0. The titration 
can be performed without the indicator, since, at the neutral point, 
the colour of the solution changes from reddish-yellow to greenish- 
yellow. Potassium chromate can be estimated by titration with 
sulphuric acid according to the scheme 2K 2 Cr0 4 + H 2 S0 4 = 
K 2 Cr 2 0 7 + K 0 SO 4 -f H 9 0; Congo-red can be used as indicator. 

H. W. 

Detinning and Analysis of Tin Plate. George W. Heise 
and Amando Clemente (Philippine J . Sci., 1916,11, [A], 191—199). 
—The tin coating is most satisfactorily separated from tin plate 
by means of an electric current, the plate being made the anode 
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in a 30% sodium nitrate solution; the iron plat© is not attacked 
under these conditions. The tin may also be removed by immers¬ 
ing the plate in lead acetate solution rendered alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide. W. P. S'. 

A New Industrial Apparatus for the Estimation of 
Combustible Cases. Enrique Hauser {Anal. Fis. Qnim., 1917, 
15, 146—162. Compare this voL, ii, 266).—A critical survey of 
the effect of the experimental conditions on the accuracy of the 
results obtained with the author's eudiometer, and a comparison 
of these results with those derived by the aid of other types of 
apparatus. A. J. W. 

The Estimation of Gasolene Vapour in Air, R. P. Anderson 
(J. Inch Eng . Ghent,, 1917, 9, 142).—The apparent complete agree¬ 
ment in the figures obtained by Burrell and Robertson (A., 1915, 
ii, 184) for the estimation of gasolene vapour in air by the com¬ 
bustion and liquid air condensation methods is due in the case of 
the higher percentages to the approximate method of computing 
the results of the combustions. When high percentages of gaso¬ 
lene are present (that is, over 5 or 6%), combustion is incomplete 
and the figures obtained are considerably below the truth. 

G. P. M. 

Approximate Estimation of Toluene and Benzene in 
Coal Tar Oils, George Barker (J. Roy. Soc. New South 
Wales , 1916, 50, 99—105).—The oil is distilled from an ordinary 
distillation flask, the fraction boiling below 170° is collected, washed 
with sulphuric acid and with sodium hydroxide solution, and then 
distilled at the rate of 1 drop per second from a round-bottomed 
flask fitted with a Young and Thomas five-section still-head. The 
volume of distillate collected below 95° is approximately equivalent 
to the amount of benzene present, and the distillate collected 
between 95° and 130° gives the amount of toluene. The quanti¬ 
ties of benzene and toluene are then checked by adding to the 
residue in the flask quantities of pure benzene and toluene in accord¬ 
ance with the amounts found in the preliminary distillation, and 
redistilling this mixture. Any error in the first estimation is thus 
corrected. ' * W. P. S. 

Analysis of Light Oils [for Benzene, Toluene, and Xylene], 
G. Egloff {Met. and Ghem. Eng., 1917, 16, 259—263; from 
/. Soc . Ghem . Ind 1917, 38, 498—499).—The still consists of a 
copper flask of 4000 c.c. capacity, provided with a fractionating 
column 2*4 m. high and a condenser 0*6 m. long. The column is 
mad© up of six 0*3 in. and one 0*45 m. lengths of 18 mm, and one 
0*15 m. length of 36 mm. iron pip© connected by suitable unions; it 
has a reflux tube (9 mm. diam.) which extends through the lowest 
section of the column to within 25 mm. of the bottom of the flask 
when the latter is screwed into position. The reflux tube com¬ 
municates with the main column at intervals, and the different 
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sections of the column are separated by diaphragms of 30-mesh 
iron wire gauze, each of which supports an 0’2 m. column of glass 
rods 50 mm. long and 12 mm. in diameter. The head of the column 
is provided with a thermometer and pipe connected to the condenser. 
The heating burners and, if necessary, the column are screened 
from draughts. Experiments with known mixtures of benzene, 
toluene, and xylene, distilled at the rate of 2 drops per second, 
gave results in close agreement with the theoretical, the loss being 
very small. In the case of various commercial oils, a much better 
separation of benzene, toluene, and xylene was effected by a single 
distillation in this apparatus than by three successive fractiona¬ 
tions with a standard Hempel column. 

For analysis, the oil (2000 c.c.) contained in a vessel provided 
with a cooling coil and stirring apparatus, is agitated for about 
eighty minutes with sulphuric acid (200 c.c., 95%), added at the 
rate of about 1 drop per second, and the mixture left for thirty 
minutes; the acid sludge is then discharged and the remaining 
oil, now free from olefines, agitated for fifteen minutes with a solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide (6%) and allowed to remain for thirty 
minutes. After separation from the alkali sludge, the oil is dis¬ 
tilled with live steam until the temperature reaches 180°. The 
oil is then separated from the distillate and, after thorough drying 
with calcium chloride, distilled in the apparatus described, the 
fractions boiling up to 95°, between 95° and 125°, and between 
125° and 165° being collected, measured, and recorded as pure 
benzene, toluene, and solvent naphtha unless the specific gravities 
fall below 0*880, 0*871, and 0*870 respectively, when the presence 
of paraffins is indicated. In the latter case the proportion of 
paraffins present is calculated on the basis of the wide difference 
in specific gravity between paraffin and aromatic hydrocarbons 
distilling over the same range of temperature; alternatively, 
10 c.c. of the fraction are agitated with 25 c.c. of a mixture of 
concentrated sulphuric acid (ID 1*84, 2 parts) and fuming sulphuric 
acid (20% oleum, 1 part) in a stoppered, graduated cylinder and 
the volume of undissolved paraffins is read off. EL W. 

Estimation o! Xylene in Solvent Naphtha. Percy E. 
Spxelmann and F. B. Jones (/. Soc. Ghem. Ind 1917, 30, 
489—490).—This estimation is complicated by the fact that the 
xylene itself consists of three isomerides differing in b. p. and 
sp. gr., and that it exists as such in a complex mixture of 
cumene, trimethylbenzenes, and other substances which boil 
gradually up to 170° and over. The following procedure is recom¬ 
mended. Solvent naphtha (100 c.c.—or 200 c.c. if necessary for 
Colman's analysis) is distilled over a Young 12-pear head at the 
usual rate of 1 drop per second. The fractions up to 138° and 
from 138—170° (all temperatures being corrected) are collected 
in separate cylinders and measured. The benzene, toluene, and 
xylene in the first fractions (up to 138°) are estimated by Column's 
methods for examining toluenes and solvent naphtha. The xylene 
in the 138—170° fraction is evaluated by determining the boiling 
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point in a constant boiling-point apparatus, such as that clue- to 
Northall-Laurie (A., 1915, ii, 704) and reference to a graph 
obtained by observation of the b. p. of known mixtures of xylene 
and residue, b. p. 143—170°. The accuracy of the boiling-point 
curve may be taken as ±1*5% when the xylene content of the 
fraction is above 50%. 

For the estimation of paraffin, 100 c.c. of the sample* is distilled 
over a Young 12-pear head at the rate of 1 drop per second, the 
portion distilling between 138° and 143° (corr.) being collected 
separately. Ten to 20 c.c. of this fraction are vigorously shaken 
for about forty minutes with two and a-half times the volume of 
weak oleum made by mixing one volume of 22% oleum with two 
volumes of 95% sulphuric acid. The absorption of the aromatic 
hydrocarbons is effected in a 100 c.c. flask, the neck of which is 
graduated into 10 c.c. and subdivided into tenths of a c.c. from 
the volume mark upwards. After sufficient shaking, the level of 
the liquid is driven up into the graduated neck by the addition 
of a further quantity of 95% sulphuric acid. After being allowed 
to remain, preferably overnight, the paraffin layer is found to- be 
sharply separated. H. W. 

Stannous Chloride Reduction Method lor Estimating: 
Nitrotoluenes. E. de W. S. Colver and E. B. R, Prideaux (J. 
Soc . Ghent . hid 1917, 36, 480—483).—The authors have investi¬ 
gated the applicability of the methods of Knechfc and Hibbert 
and of Altmann (A., 1901, ii, 475; reduction by stannous chloride 
and estimation of unused stannous salt by titration with iodine 
in alkaline tartrate solution) to the estimation of nitrotoluenes. 
With the latter method, it is essential to effect the reduction at 
100°. The following method is, however, more convenient. The 
sample is placed in a 100 c.c. flask together with stannous chloride 
solution (2—2*5 N, 20 c.c.) and concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(about 3 c.c.). The flask is then placed in boiling water and 
shaken, a blank experiment being performed at the same time. 
After being cooled and made up to 100 c.c., the blank and sample 
are diluted with water and titrated with iodine at the rate of 
about 2 drops per second. It is preferable to take the mean of 
several titrations. It is important.to add the iodine at about the 
same rate to sample and blank, since it is found that in both cases 
the iodine required was less for a slow titration than for a quick 
one. If the iodine is added in a continuous stream to the pure 
stannous solution, the results of the acid titration agree most 
closely with those* of the alkaline tartrate titration. The method 
has been applied to mono-, di-, and tri-nitrotoluenes, but the 
results are uniformly somewhat low, owing to a cause which has 
not yet been elucidated. The primary object of the investigation, 
however, was to find whether sufficiently constant numbers could 
be obtained to allow a calculation of the percentage composition 
of binary mixtures, and direct experiment shows that this can 
be accomplished with a very considerable* degree of accuracy. 

H. W. 
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Wet Combustion in the Nitrosite Combustion Method 
lor the Direct Estimation of Caoutchouc* L. G. Wesson and 
E. S. Knorr (/. Ind. Eng . Ghem., 1917, 9, 139—140. Compare A., 
1913, ii, 631;. 1914, ii, 593).—The method previousy described for 
the estimation of caoutchouc is simplified by a wet combustion of 
the nitrosite. The procedure is as follows. Half a gram of the 
finely divided sample is extracted for three hours with acetone 
and half an hour with chloroform, and the extracted sample is 
allowed to dissolve in or thoroughly absorb chloroform, and treated 
with nitrous acid until the- green colour is permanent for fifteen 
minutes. After keeping overnight the chloroform is decanted 
through a dry Gooch crucible into the combustion flask; the 
chloroform is removed from both residue and filtrate by heating 
on a water-bath in a current of dry air. The residue is then 
extracted repeatedly with dry ethyl acetate and the liquid 
decanted through the Gooch crucible into the combustion flask 
until the filtered extract is colourless. After evaporation of the 
ethyl acetate the residue in the flask is heated on a water-bath for 
fifteen minutes and freed from solvent by adding 15 c.c. of water 
containing 1 drop of hydrochloric acid and rapidly evaporating 
once more to dryness in a calcium chloride hath in a. current of 
air. The dry residue remaining in the flask is then burnt by 
means of sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate, collecting the 
products in a series of U-tubes containing calcium chloride and 
soda-lime. The weight of carbon dioxide obtained multiplied by 
the factor (136 x 200)/440 gives the percentage of C 1{) H 36 in the 
sample. G. F, M. 

Detection and Estimation of Small Amounts of Methyl 
Alcohol. Elias Elvove (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem 1917, 9, 295 — 297). 
—The colorimetric estimation of methyl alcohol by Simmonds’s 
application (A., 1912, ii, 208) of Deniges’s qualitative test is ren¬ 
dered much more sensitive by reducing the proportion of ethyl 
alcohol present from 10 to 0*5%, when as little as 0/1 mg. of methyl 
alcohol in 5 c.c. showed a coloration after forty minutes, after 
treatment with 2*5 c.c. of 2% permanganate and 0*2 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, decolonisation of the excess permangan¬ 
ate after three minutes with 0*7 c.c. of 10% oxalic acid, further 
acidification with 1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
addition when cold of 5 c.c. of SchifFs reagent. The correct pre¬ 
paration of the SchifFs reagent is of importance, and the following 
procedure is recommended. 0*2 Gram of finely powdered magenta 
is dissolved in 120 c.c. of hot water; 2 grams of anhydrous sodium 
sulphite dissolved in 20 c.c. of water are added to the cold 
magenta solution, followed by 2*0 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (D 1*19) 
and water to make 200 c.c. After keeping for an hour, the 
reagent is ready for use. It should be made up fresh every week. 

G. F. M. 

Modification of FeMing’s Method of Sugar Estimation. 
Emil Lenk (Deut&ch. med. Woch., 1917, 43, A3—44) — One mg. 
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of magnesium sulphate added to each c.c, of the copper sulphate 
solution ensures rapid sedimentation of the colloidal cuprous 
oxide. Calcium salts are harmful in this respect. For the estima¬ 
tion in urine containing less than 1 per cent, of dextrose, it is 
necessary to remove certain colloids by shaking for half a minute 
with a little blood charcoal and filtering once or twice through the 
same filter. On adding the urine drop by drop to boiling Fehling’s 
solution containing magnesium, the cuprous oxide suddenly cakes 
together and the next drop makes the solution perfectly clear; 
this point corresponds with the disappearance of copper from the 
solution, and is therefore the true end-point. Gr. B. 

Estimation of Sugar in Urine. L. Yanixo and E. Bertele 
(Arch. Pharm 1917, 255, 134—139). —The authors have revived 
an almost forgotten method of the French physician, Duhomme 
(1874), and find it suitable for clinical purposes. Two c.c. of 
• Folding’s solution are diluted with an equal volume of water in 
a series of tubes, and successive quantities of urine are counted 
by drops into the boiling reagent. The number of drops (a?) 
necessary for reduction is then found by inspection. The- apparatus 
is also tested in order to find how many drops go to make 1 c.c. 
(y; should be about 20—25). As 2 c.c. of Fehling’s solution are 
reduced by 1 c.c. of 1% dextrose, yjx gives the percentage of sugar 
in the urine. J. C. W. 

Influence of Amino-acids and of Z-Glntimic Acid in the 
Estimation of Raffinose and Sucrose in Molasses by the 
Inversion Method* Tl Staxek ' (. Zeitsch . Zuckerind. Bohm 
1916, 41, 154—160). —The presence of glutamic or Z-glutimic 
acid diminishes the amount of sucrose found in all cases in which 
the ordinary methods of estimation are employed, only acid polar¬ 
isation and the 01 erget-Herzfeld formula giving accurate results. 

Aspartic acid increases the amount of sucrose given by ordinary 
direct polarisation or by inversion and polarisation. Acid polar¬ 
isation gives correct results if the Clerget-Herzfeld formula is 
used, but the raffinose formula gives low numbers. 

In presence of aspartic or glutamic acid a positive amount, and 
in presence of Z-glutiinic acid a negative amount, of raffinose is 
indicated when this sugar is absent; the errors thus incurred are 
halved when acid polarisation is used. 

With pure beet molasses it is well to discard the raffinose formula 
entirely and to determine the sugar content by the acid polarisa¬ 
tion method and application of the Clerget-Herzfeld formula. 

FFo method is known by which raffinose may be estimated in 
presence of amino-acids. T. H. P. 

Direct Method for the Estimation of Starch. Th. you 
Fellenberg (Mitt. Ltbe ns mi 11 elunters . Hyg ., 1916, 7, 369—383; 
from Ohem . Zentr 1917, i, 450—451). —-The method depends on 
the solubility of starch in calcium chloride solution, its precipi¬ 
tation by iodine, and the decomposition of the precipitate by 
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alcohol. From 0‘3 to 1*0 gram of the finely-divided, fat-free sub¬ 
stance under examination is moistened with water and mixed 
with 20 c.c. of 50% calcium chloride solution; the mixture is heated 
in a boiling . water-bath for thirty minutes, then boiled for five 
minutes, cooled, diluted to 100 c.c., and filtered through cotton¬ 
wool and then through asbestos. If the filtrate is not perfectly 
clear, it must be submitted to centrifugal action. Fifty c.c. of the 
filtrate are now treated with N / 50-iodine solution until a flocculent 
precipitate is obtained, but a large excess of iodine is io be 
avoided. After about twenty-four hours a quantity of asbestos is 
added, the precipitate and asbestos are collected in a Gooch crucible 
containing a layer of asbestos, and the contents of the crucible 
are washed four times with 5% calcium chloride solution contain¬ 
ing a few drops of iodine solution. The precipitate is then washed 
with 60% alcohol (this is allowed to act on the precipitate for five 
minutes), then with 85% alcohol, and finally with 100 c.c. of 90% 
alcohol. If the contents of the crucible are not now colourless, a 
quantity of hot alcohol is added. After further washing with 
cold 95% alcohol, 5% calcium chloride solution, and dry ether, the 
crucible and its contents are dried, weighed, ignited, and re¬ 
weighed. The loss in weight gives the quantity of starch present. 

W. P. S. 

Detection and Estimation of Formic Acid in Meat Extract. 
Ernst Waser ( Zeitsch . physiol . Ghem 1917, 99, 67—85).—For 
the detection of formic acid, the meat extract is subjected to steam 
distillation and the distillate, after reduction with magnesium and 
hydrochloric acid, tested for formaldehyde. The quantitative 
estimation is performed with 10—20 grams of the extract, which is 
mixed with 100 c.c. of water and 30 to 60 c.c. of 6% phosphoric 
acid and distilled with steam; about 1500 c.c. of distillate are 
collected and the amount of formic acid present estimated by 
Fincke’s method (A., 1913, ii, 636). 

Meat extracts prepared from fresh meat contain about 0*5% of 
formic acid calculated on the dry extract. Formic acid is present 
in fresh meat, and increases in amount during putrefaction. 
Extracts prepared from putrescent meat may contain more than 
1% of formic acid. 

Hehner’s test for formaldehyde in milk succeeds best when 
the concentration of formaldehyde lies between 1:300 and 
1:20,000. H. W. B. 

New Qualitative Test and Colorimetric Method for the 
Estimation of Vanillin. Clarence Estes (/, Inch Eng . Ghem., 
1917, 9, 142—144).—Aqueous solutions of vanillin give a violet 
to violet-red coloration with an acid mercuric nitrate reagent 
after warming in boiling water for five minutes. The reagent is 
prepared by dissolving mercury in twice its weight of nitric acid 
(D 1*42) and diluting with twenty-five times the weight of water. 
It appears to be specific for vanillin, and can be utilised for the 
colorimetric estimation of this substance. In this case 5 c.c. of 
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standard 1% aqueous vanillin solution are treated with 0*5 c.c. of 
the reagent, placed in boiling water for ten .minutes for the de¬ 
velopment of the maximum coloration, and, after cooling, diluted 
to 50 c.c. with water. The unknown solution is treated in exactly 
tlie same way, unless it is a vanilla extract, in which case, since 
the mercuric nitrate causes the precipitation of resins and colour¬ 
ing matter, an excess must be used, namely, 1*5 c.c., with an alco¬ 
holic extract, or 1 c.c. with an aqueous extract, and after the 
development of the colour the solution is made up to 50 c.c., 
filtered, and compared with the standard. G. F. M. 

The Possibility of Titrating Mono-substituted Amino- 
groups of Amino-acids and Formaldehyde. A. Clementi 
(Arch. ital. de bioL , 1915, published 1916, 64, 332—34.0; from 
Physiol . Abstr.y 1917, 2, 102).—Imino-groups, for example, that 
of sareosine, react in Sorensen's formaldehyde titration, according 
to the equation 2NHRE/ +■ CH 2 0 = CH 2 (NK,B/) 2 H- H 2 0. G. B. 

Method for the Identification of Phenylalanine-Carb™ 
amido-acid in the presence of Urea and Amino-acid. Alice 
B-ohde (. Proc. Amer. Soc . Biol. Ghent 1916, xxvii — xxviii; J. 
Biol . Ghent 1917, 29).—The urea is first decomposed by urease. 
After extraction of the urea-free material with ethyl acetate, the 
aqueous residues left on distillation with steam are analysed for 
traces of carb ami do-acid by the gasometric method for the estima¬ 
tion of amino-nitrogen. Approximately quantitative results are 
obtained by this method when applied to urine containing known 
amounts of phenylalanine-carbamido-acid [a-carbamido-/3-pheny 1- 
propionic acid]. H. W. B. 

Detection of Cryogenin© in Urine. L. Grimbert (7. Pharm . 
Chim 1917, [vii], 305—306).—Oryogenine ( n 7.-ben z am i d o s em i- 
carbazide), when rendered ammoniacal and exposed to air for 
twenty-four hours, is oxidised gradually and the solution becomes 
deep yellow in colour; the yellow colour is destroyed by the addi¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid. If the acid solution is now shaken with 
ether, the ethereal solution separated and shaken with ammonia, 
the latter is coloured yellow. The substance may be detected in 
urine by rendering the latter alkaline, adding basic lead acetate, 
filtering the mixture, treating the filtrate with sulphuric acid, 
separating the lead sulphate, and then shaking the acid solution 
with ether. The ethereal layer is drawn off and shaken with 
ammonia; the alkaline aqueous layer is coloured more or less 
yellow, according to the quantity of cryogenin© present. Oxida¬ 
tion of cryogenin© evidently takes place in the body after adminis¬ 
tration. W. P. S. 

The Estimation of Antipyrine. J. Bougault (7. Pharm. 
Chim., 1917, [vii], 15, 337—339. Compare Francois, this voL, 
ii, 226).—The author has slightly modified his original method for 
the estimation of antipyrine by its conversion into iodo antipyrine 
(compare A., 1900, i, 312). W. G. 
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Sodium Perchlorate as a General Reagent in Micro- 
chemistry, G, -Denig&s (Bull. Soc . Pharm. Bordeaux , 1917, 5; 
from J. Pharm. Ghim., 1917, [vii], 15, 322—323).—Crystals, which 
in some cases are characteristic, are -obtained when sodium per¬ 
chlorate is added to alkaloid salts in dilute solution. For instance, 
a 0*2% brucine solution yields hexagonal plates or rhombic octa- 
liedra, whilst a 0*1% strychnine solution gives long, needle-shaped 
crystals. Cocaine (A., 1915, ii, 74), berberine, narceine, cotarnine, 
and papaverine also yield crystals when treated with sodium per¬ 
chlorate, whilst veratrine and narcotine give amorphous pre¬ 
cipitates. W. P. S. 

Microchemical Precipitation ol Alkaloids with Zinc 
Chloride-Iodine Solution, O. Tunmato (Apoth. Zeit 1917, 62, 
76—78; from Ghem . Zentr 1917, i, 701—702). —The results were 
obtained with more or less impure alkaloid residues, such as are 
prepared by the Stas-Otto method. The reagent does not yield 
crystalline products with arecoline, brucine, cocaine, quinine, 
cinchonine, coniine', colchicine, narceine, nicotine, eserine, 
or veratrine. On the other hand, it is well adapted for the 
identification of strychnine, sparteine, the opium alkaloids, 
morphine, papaverine, cryptopine, and codeine, as well as atropine 
and hyoscyamine. With atropine, brown or dark red to blackish- 
red crystals, mostly rhombs, are immediately produced, which, at 
the commencement of the reaction, vary greatly in size. All the 
crystals shine but little between crossed Nicols, and do not exhibit 
pleochroism. The crystal crosses, consisting of four rhombs, are 
particularly characteristic. The limit of sensitiveness is 
10—20 fig. The iodide crystals of hyoscyamine shine feebly in 
polarised light; they are very small (4—8 p), almost black, and 
without pleochroism. The platelets have generally a far less 
regular circumference than the atropine crystals. Limit of 
sensitiveness, 10 pg. Zinc chloride-iodine yields crystals even 
with very impure morphine preparations; initially, fine, pale 
brown needles are formed, which after ten to twenty minutes 
unite to sheaves, and are then transformed into prismatic crystals 
with direct extinction. The latter are brown, the larger ones 
being nearly black; they do not exhibit pleochroism and scarcely 
shine between crossed Nicols. Limit of sensitiveness, 5 pg. 

Papaverine and cryptopine give long, dull red, yellowish-red, or 
greenish-red crystals from 2—3 p diameter which have direct 
extinction, show red to blue polarisation colours, and exhibit 
pleochroism. The latter phenomenon yields an excellent method 
of differentiating between the three opium alkaloids considered 
here. Limit of sensitiveness, about 10 pg. In addition to the 
crystals described above, deep red drops are also formed which, 
after some hours, pass into deep red aggregates; this points to 
the presence of a second alkaloid (? cryptopine) in papaverine. 

Codeine behaves very differently. A powdery precipitate is 
first obtained, which when warmed deposits larger and smaller 
particles, from, which very, slender, generally' curved, pale brown 
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crystals grow. The limit of sensitiveness is about 40 jxg. Excess 
of the reagent is to be avoided. Sparteine is preferably converted 
into the sulphate, and this gives with the reagent fine, yellowish* 
red. crystal threads, which form sheaves and brushes at their ends. 
When warmed, coarser prismatic crystals appear after about thirty 
minutes, and in addition, when further heated, yellow aggregates 
are occasionally obtained. All the crystals shine strongly in 
polarised light, have extinction parallel to the long axis, and show 
very marked pleochroism. When warmed with zinc chloride- 
iodine, strychnine gives brownish-red or blackish-red spheres or 
aggregates which attain a diameter of 50 p, and lie separately or 
are grouped in chains. They glow red between crossed Nicola, but 
do not exhibit pleochroism. Limit of sensitiveness, 15 jxg. 

Unless specific mention to the contrary is made, the above data 
refer to the crystals which are produced after one to two hours'’ 
action. H, W. 

Detection, of Atropine and Related Mydriatic Alkaloids,. 
R. Rder ( Schweiz . Apoth. Zeit 54, 501—504, 517—520, 534—537, 
544—548, 560—563, 609—612, 621—624, 657—661, 669—670, 
685—687, 717—719; from Ghem . Zentr 1917, i, 448—500).—The 
methods employed in the detection of atropine and related 
mydriatic alkaloids are critically reviewed, and two new reagents 
for the detection and differentiation of the more important of 
these bases are described. 

Bromine water and bromine-potassium bromide are recom¬ 
mended as reagents for the microchemical detection of the 
Solanaceae bases. A drop of the solution of the alkaloid in N / 2- 
sulphuric acid is brought on to an object-glass, and a drop of the 
reagent is added; after a short time, -with small magnification, a 
fine turbidity appears, followed more or less rapidly by the forma¬ 
tion of minute crystals, which present the appearance of fine, pal© 
yellow needles. The crystals rapidly increase and sink to the 
bottom of the liquid, which gradually becomes clear. In the 
inner portions, individual needles frequently grow to stout, yellow 
rods; at the edge of the drop, on the other hand, the needles 
speedily begin to disappear, whilst the solution becomes colourless. 
The crystals also disappear more or less rapidly from the inner 
portions, and the solution becomes colourless as the bromine 
evaporates. The shape of the crystals is best studied with a 
180—250 times magnification, and the solution should be protected 
with a cover-glass, thus rendering the crystals more stable. They 
are fully described and figured in the original. The reaction of 
atropine towards bromine water has the advantage over other 
atropine reactions that it can be repeated as often as desired with 
one and the same specimen. When the solution has become clear 
and colourless, the characteristic precipitate can be again obtained 
by renewed application of bromine water. The reaction is dis¬ 
tinctly obtained at dilution of 1 in 3000. The macrochemical 
behaviour of atropine in N / 2-sulphuric acid solution towards 
bromine-potassium bromide [Br (1 gram), KBr (2 grams), water 
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(20 grams)] is similar to its action on bromine water, but the 
reaction is considerably more sensitive. 

Ilyoscyamine reacts with bromine . water in much the same 
manner as atropine. The yellow, cloudy precipitate rapidly 
becomes crystalline, and disappears as the bromine -evaporates. 
The highly magnified crystals, however, have -a very variable 
character. For this reason, bromine water is a less suitable- 
reagent for the detection of the alkaloid than bromine-potassium 
bromide. The limit of sensitiveness of the latter is reached at a 
dilution of about 1 in 5000. By means of the reaction, atropine 
can be detected in the presence of hyoscyamine in a mixture of the 
alkaloids. 

The macrochemical behaviour of homatropine and scopolamine 
towards bromine water and bromine-potassium bromide exactly 
resembles that of atropine. The yellow precipitate obtained from 
scopolamine with bromine water appears under the microscope to 
consist exclusively of amorphous drops, crystallisation only occur¬ 
ring infrequently and at isolated points. Similar results are 
observed with bromine-potassium bromide. The precipitate of 
homatropine with bromine water is at first amorphous, but rapidly 
becomes crystalline, whilst that with bromine-potassium bromide 
closely resembles the precipitate with atropine. 

With the exception of caffeine, the remaining alkaloids, which 
yield yellow or otherwise coloured precipitates with bromine water 
or bromine-potassium bromide, give only amorphous deposits. 
The crystalline compound from caffeine may be useful in the 
detection of the latter. Iodine-potassium iodide gives reddish- 
brown, crystalline precipitates with atropine, hyoscyamine, and 
homatropine, which are less characteristic than the bromine- 
potassium bromide compounds. With scopolamine, as with most 
other alkaloids, the precipitates are amorphous. Labile bromine 
additive compounds which readily lose bromine are probably 
formed from the two reagents described above and the mydriatic 
alkaloids. 

With regard to the detection of atropine and related alkaloids, 
the author draws the following conclusions. There is no single 
reaction on which dependence can be placed for the detection of 
these substances. Of the many reactions which have been 
previously proposed, only a few are suited to the practical detec¬ 
tion of the bases. The following are to be recommended: physio¬ 
logical examination, Vitali’s reaction, behaviour towards concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid in the cold (no coloration) and in the warm 
(odour after addition of water). Of colour reactions, with the 
exception of the negative tests with Froehde's and Erdmann's 
reagent, only Wasicky’s reaction with dimethylaminobenzaldehyde 
and, possibly, Arnold's reaction need to be considered. Among 
microchemical 'methods, and reactions, micro-sublimation, the 
iodine-atropine salt, and, particularly, the reactions with bromine 
water and bromine-potassium bromide, give good results. In the 
presence of other alkaloids which give amorphous precipitates with 
the bromine reagents, a separation is necessary which can fre- 
ijUisntly bje effected by micro-sublimation* H. W. 
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Distillation of Nicotine with Steam* Hans Brbzina ( Fach'L 
Mitt. osterr. Tabakregie , 1916, 3 pp.; from Ohem. Zentr 1917, i, 
700 — 701).- —-With the object of obtaining a greater concentration 
of nicotine in the vapour without employing the salting-out 
method, the author passes a current of steam through a series of 
flasks containing a solution of nicotine; each flask is heated at 
102°. In this manner, the steam can be caused to contain as 
much as 4% of nicotine, and considerable economy is effected in 
the time of distillation. Complete removal of nicotine from its 
solutions cannot be effected by this means, but the method yields 
the maximum effect in a shortened time. H. ’W. 

Estimation of Theobromine. Leon Debourdeaux (7, Pharm . 
{■him., 1917, [vii], 15, 306 — 311). — The theobromine obtained 
from cocoa by Maupy’s method (A., 1897, ii, 531) contains from 
6 to 12% of impurity, and the author suggests the following 
alterations in the process with the object of separating the alkaloid 
in a pure state. One hundred grams of the cocoa are mixed with 
40 grains of water and boiled for two hours with a mixture of 
60 grams of phenol and 340 grams of chloroform; the liquid 
portion is then separated and the residue extracted twice with 
chloroform, containing phenol, the mixture being boiled for one 
hour in each extraction. After filtration, the extracts are dis¬ 
tilled to remove the chloroform, the residue is mixed with 900 
grams of ether, and, after about eighteen hours, the precipitated 
theobromine is collected, washed with ether, then dissolved in 
warm dilute sulphuric acid (20 grams of sulphuric acid and 
ISO grams of water), and the solution is filtered into a flask con¬ 
taining 250 c.c. of ammonia; the ammoniacal solution is treated 
with 2 grams of silver nitrate, then evaporated until all free 
ammonia lias been expelled, diluted to 500 c.c., and the precipi¬ 
tated silver-theobromine' compound collected after twenty-four 
hours.' The precipitate- is washed with 250 c.c. of water, then 
mixed with w&ter, decomposed with .hydrogen sulphide, 600 grams 
of amyl alcohol are added to the mixture, and the whole is dis¬ 
tilled until 200 c.c* of distillate (water plus amyl alcohol) have 
been collected. The residual amyl alcohol solution is filtered, 
kept at 15° for thirty-six hours, the crystallised theobromine then 
collected, washed with ether, dried at 100°, and weighed. The 
weight of the amyl alcohol filtered from the crystals should be 
noted; 1000 grams of amyl alcohol at 15° dissolve 0‘200 gram of 
theobromine, and a corresponding correction is applied to the. 
weight of theobromine obtained. W. P. S. 
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Molecular Befractivities of Certain Elements and Simple 
Compounds. Gervaise Le Bas ( Ghem . News, 1917, 115, 
277—278).—A discussion of the refractivities of simple oxygen 
and nitrogen compounds with reference to the augmentation sup¬ 
posed to be due to unsaturation. H. M. D. 

Measurements in the Short-waved Portion of the Arc 
Spectrum of Vanadium. Wilhelm Ludwig (. Zeitsch . whs. 
Photochem ., 1917, 16, 157—185).—-A detailed record of wave¬ 
lengths of lines in the arc spectrum of vanadium from A 2207 to 
A 4646. The relative intensities of the lines are indicated and 
the numbers compared with those given by previous observers. 

11. M. D. 

Quantitative Light-filter for the Ultra-violet Part of the 
Spectrum. N. P. Peskov (J. Physical Ghem 1917, 21, 
382—401).—It has been found that a gaseous mixture of chlorine 
and bromine may be advantageously used as a light-filter for the 
region A = 500 to 220/qx. By a modification of Henri’s photo¬ 
graphic method, the author has determined the absorption- 
coefficients of gaseous chlorine and bromine for forty-three lines 
of the ultra-violet spectrum emitted by an arc between iron and 
copper electrodes. The absorption of mixtures of the two gases 
satisfies the requirements of Beer’s law. The distribution of 
radiant energy in the light transmitted by various mixtures has 
been determined. H. M. D. 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. Quantitative Study 
of the Phthaleins and of other Fuchsone Derivatives. 
James Mom (. Roy . See. South Africa, 1917).-—Wave-length 
measurements of the absorption bands have been made for a series 
of about fifty derivatives of phenolphthalein and fluorescein in 
alkaline solution, and also when dissolved in concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The results lead to the conclusion that the change of colour 
■ which accompanies substitution is mainly due to the change in 
volume which is caused by the entry of the substituent element 
or group, the effect being more pronounced when the substitution 
occurs in the vicinity of the quinonoid linking. 

In alkaline solution, the absorption bands of the derivatives of 
phenolphthalein are all displaced towards the region of greater 
wave-lengths as compared with the band of the parent substance. 
The magnitude of the displacement increases with the volume of 
the substituting element or group. Substitution in the meta- 
position produces an effect which is usually about twice as great 
as that produced by the same substitution in the ortho-position. 
Substitution in the phthalic ring has comparatively little influence 
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on tli© colour. Derivatives of fluorescein show the same relations 
as plienolphthalein derivatives, but it is to be noted that the oxo- 
linking in fluorescein is exceptional in its influence in that the 
band is displaced towards the region of shorter wave-lengths as 
compared with the phenolphthalein band. 

In concentrated sulphuric acid solution, the colour is about five 
times as intense as that of the same substance in alkaline solution, 
and in all cases there is a difference in colour, the wave-length 
being shorter in the sulphuric acid solution. The wave-length 
data show the existence of a connexion between the wave-lengths 
of the hands for a particular substance in alkaline solution on the 
one hand and in sulphuric acid solution on the other. 

If X is the wave-length of the absorption band in alkaline solu¬ 
tion and X 1 the wave-length in sulphuric acid, then the relation 
between X and A 3 may be expressed by the equation 
1/A 1 = 3/2A. — c, where c is a constant. The constant in the equa¬ 
tion is supposed to represent the effect produced by combination 
of the substance with sulphuric acid, and it is suggested that the 
influence in question may be due to the formation of a ring struc¬ 
ture in which the two phenolic hydroxyls are joined up by the 
sulphuric acid. The phenol rings thus form a part of the complex 
ring structure and occupy the same relative position as in 
fluorescein. H. M. D. 

Absorption of X-rays. Tycho E:son Auren (Phil. Mag., 
1917, [vi], 33, 471—487).—From a review of existing determina¬ 
tions, it appears that the ratio of the absorption-coefficients of 
two materials must be independent- of the wave-length of the 
X-rays outside of the range of wave-length wherein selective 
absorption occurs and for rays of not too great wave-length. A 
new method, based on this, is described for accurately determin¬ 
ing the absorption-coefficient of any element relative to that of 
water, for the most part by experiments on aqueous solutions of 
the salts of the element in question. The absorption of the solu¬ 
tion of known concentration, considered as adclitively determined 
by the absorption of its constituent atoms, is accurately balanced 
by varying the thickness of the solution traversed against that of 
a standard water cell. Two ionisation chambers opposed to one 
another are used, and the current adjusted to zero by varying the 
thickness of the solution layer. The relative molecular absorption- 
coefficient, in terms of that of water as unity, is independent of 
the concentration of the solution, and has been determined for 
some forty-five substances, and from these the relative atomic 
coefficients of the constituent elements have been deduced. Similar 
determinations have also- been made with some metals and with 
organic compounds. For example, from the cases of water, 
sodium chloride, and. sodium chlorate, the values, for hydrogen 
0*05, for oxygen 0*9, are found, the value for water being unity. 
The value so found for cobalt, 53*9, is intermediate between those 
for iron and nickel, 45*5 and 59*4 respectively, in good agreement 
with existing knowledge as to the position of this element in the 
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periodic table. There is some slight indication that the value for 
carbon in aromatic compounds is lower than in the aliphatic com¬ 
pounds, and also that that for ferrous iron is lower than for 
ferric iron, but more exact measurements are required to establish 
these points. 

Plotting the relative atomic absorption-coefficients against the 
atomic numbers gives an interesting curve with several abrupt 
changes of slope, the absorption-coefficient increasing continuously 
with the atomic number, slowly from hydrogen to chromium, then 
much more rapidly, and, on the average, fairly linearly from 
chromium to silver, where the slope much decreases. In the region 
from platinum to bismuth the slope is very steep, whereas for 
uranium the coefficient is almost twice that of bismuth, the next 
lower element examined. 

The values of the relative atomic absorption-coefficients of the 
elements determined are set forth in the following table: 


Atomic \ | 

number / 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Element ... H 

C 

N 

O 

Na 

Mg 

A1 

Si 

P 

Rel. at. \ 
abs. coeff. J 

0*40 

0-63 

0*9 

1*9 

3-5 

3-4 

4*1 

5*68 

Atomic 1 
number J 

17 

19 

20 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Element ... S 

Cl 

K 

Ca 

Or 

Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

Rel. at. ! m ijq 
abs. coeff. j 

9-5 

1M 

14-4 

24-1 

41-4 

45*5 

53*9 

59*4 

Atomic \ 
number j 

30 

33 

35 

38 

42 

47 

48 

50 

Element ... Cu 

Zn 

As 

Br 

Sr 

Mo 

Ag 

Cd 

Sn 

Kel. at. \ fi -, 
abs. coeffl.J 00 1 

75*4 

128 

154 

173 

244 

300 

301 

311 

Atomic \ re> 
number j 

56 

58 

74 

78 

80 

82 

83 

92 

Element ... I 

Ba 

Ce 

W 

Ft 

Hg 

Pb 

Bi 

U 

K,el. at. .1 
abs. eoeS. J 610 

334 

327 

308 

529 

547 

569 

677 

1123 


The X-rays used were from a bulb with tungsten anticathode, 
filtered through an aluminium screen 1*25 mm. thick. For the 
reasons referred to at the commencement, the rays, though not 
homogeneous, probably behaved in the same way as homogeneous 
X-rays, although the value for tungsten is doubtless vitiated by 
selective absorption. An increase in absorption occurs apparently 
with solutions in the colloidal state. F. S. 

Initial Charged Condition of the Active Deposits .of 
Radium, Thorium, and Actinium. G. H. Henderson (Trans, 
Roy . Soc. Canada , 1917, [iii], 10, 151—167).—-The requirements 
of the testing vessel to enable the percentage to be determined of 
the atoms recoiling from the emanations which are neutral or 
charged are discussed, and an apparatus for this purpose described. 
In dry air all the residual atoms are probably positively charged, 
whereas in pure ether vapour, and probably in pure water 

16—2 
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vapour, all of them are uncharged. In a mixture of air and 
vapour, the proportion of neutral and positively charged atoms 
depends on the proportion of' the mixture. This seems to be 
general, hydrogen, oxygen, carbon dioxide, etc., giving all positive, 
ether, water, and ethyl bromide vapours giving all neutral recoil¬ 
ing atoms.. Though differences exist in the behaviour of the three 
emanations, it is probable that all three types of recoiling atom 
are similarly affected by the surrounding gas and the electric 
field. The charged or neutral condition of the recoiling atom is 
not a consequence of what occurs at the disintegration, but must 
be ascribed to the gas molecules encountered during its recoil. 
Collision with certain gas molecules ionises it as well as the mole¬ 
cule struck, whereas, with others, whatever its state before collision, 
after collision it escapes always uncharged. The character of the 
charge carried at the instant of its formation from the emanation 
atom does not affect the problem, and is not discussed. F. S. 

The Motion of Ions and Electrons through Gases* E. M. 
Wellisch (Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 34, 33—66).—In previous 
experiments on the mobility of ions in air at varying pressures, it 
has been found that the increase in the value of the product of 
the mobility and the pressure for negative ions at low pressures 
is due to the fact that electrons and ions act as carriers, and that 
the proportion of the current carried by the electrons increases 
as the pressure is reduced. When the ions alone are considered, 
the product of mobility and gas pressure remains constant. 
Further experiments on the mobility of the negative ions in 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide have given the same result in that 
the mobility of the negative ions varies inversely as the pressure 
of the gas. 

The proportion of electrons to ions in a gas at a given pressure 
is known to depend very largely on the nature of the gas, and it 
appears that gases and vapours which contain electronegative 
elements are favourable to the formation of negative ions. The 
vapour of light petroleum contains a very small proportion of 
negative ions, but a trace of an active substance is sufficient to 
produce a large number of ionic carriers, a result which agrees 
with previous experiments on inert gases. . 

The investigation of the motion of the electrons through carbon 
dioxide has given results which suggest that the electron may 
traverse a considerable distance with accelerated motion before 
its final velocity is acquired. There was no evidence of any 
change in the nature of either the positive or the negative ion 
when the pressure of the gases experimented on was reduced. 

• The results are discussed in reference to various problems con¬ 
nected with the ionisation of gases. EL M. D. 

The Discharge Potentials of Ions on Heated Electrodes. I. 
Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh (/. Physical Ghem 1917, 21, 
426-—432).—Measurements of the discharge potential were made 
for the chlorine, bromine, sulphate, and nitrate ions at 30° and 
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96°. The temperature of the platinum wire anode was varied by 
passing a suitable current through a circuit, of which the anode 
formed part. The results obtained indicate that the phenomenon 
of overvoltage has disappeared at the higher temperature', and 
further, that the discharge potentials for the chlorine and bromine 
ions at 96° are less than their respective normal electrode poten¬ 
tials. H. M. D. 

Photoelectric Ionisation of Solutions. Max Volmer 
(Zeitsch. wiss . Photochem., 1917, 16, 186—189).—Under the influ¬ 
ence of ultra-violet rays of very short wave-length, solutions of 
anthracene in hexane show a very large increase in their electrical 
conductivity. In the apparatus used by the author for the investi¬ 
gation of this effect, the conducting power of the illuminated solution 
was one to two thousand times as great as that of the same solution 
in the dark. The same effect has been found with solutions of 
inethylanthracene, phenanthrene, chrysene*, stilbene, a - and /3-iiapli- 
thol, diphenylamine, os-naphthylamine, quinizarine, and naphtha- 
zarine. In all cases the active rays are of wave-length less than 
\ = 225 pp. H. M. D. 

Measurement of Oxidation Potentials at Mercury Elec¬ 
trodes. II. The Chromic-Chromous Potential. George 
Shannon Forbes and Herman William Richter (J. Amer. Chem . 
Soc,, 1917, 39, 1140—1148. Compare A., 1914, ii, 79b).- —Using the 
same method as previously adopted for measurement of the stannic- 
stannous potential (loc. cit .), the authors have determined the oxida¬ 
tion potential of chromic-chromous chloride. Pure violet chromic 
chloride was partly reduced to chromous chloride by heating in a 
current of hydrogen in a quartz tube at 400°. The mixture was 
dissolved in ice-cold 0‘ 1 A-hydrochlorie acid. The solution thus 
prepared was filtered into the cell and allowed to remain over pure 
mercury. When all operations were carried out in either hydrogen 
or carbon dioxide absolutely free from oxygen, the potential rose 
continuously to a maximum, constant value, which was reached in 
two days. If oxygen was present even in traces, the potential fluc¬ 
tuated irregularly. When the equilibrium potential had been 
obtained, the solution was analysed. Referred to the normal hydro¬ 
gen electrode as zero, with correction for junction potentials, and at 
25° 7T = — 0'490-f 0’065 log Cr m /Cr n . On platinum, the potentials 
reached a maximum about 0*16 volt lower than that on mercury, 
with the- evolution of hydrogen. J. F. S. 

Applicability of the Isohydric Principle to Decinormal 
Mixtures of Hydrochloric Acid and Potassium Chloride. 
N. Edward Loomis, J. L. Essex, and Merle R. Meacham (J. 
Amer, Chem. Soc., 1917, 89,1133—1139. Compare this vol., ii, 13). 
—It was previously shown (loc. cit.) that the potential of a OTA- 
potassium chloride calomel electrode is identical with that of a 
0* 1 IT-hydrochloric acid calomel electrode. This indicates that at the 
concentration 0*1A these two substances are equally dissociated. In 
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accordance with the. isohydric principle it follows that if 0* 1 i\ T - 
potassium chloride and hydrochloric acid are equally dissociated, 
these solutions may he mixed in any proportion without changing 
their degree of dissociation, and in such a mixture, both substances 
will have that degree of dissociation which they would have had 
had they been present alone in the same volume. With the object 
of testing this, the EJ1.F. of cells of the type H 2 ,Pt| 0*liY(HCl + 
KC1) | Hg 2 Cl 2 1 Hg have been measured, in which the sum of the 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chloride is Q’liY and in which 
the hydrochloric acid varies between 0*01 iY and 0*0917 and the 
potassium chloride varies between 0*0917 and 0*0117. In every case 
it is shown that the E 21. F. of the system is higher than the value 
calculated from the isohydric principle. This result has been 
explained by the conclusion that the isohydric principle -does not 
apply rigidly, but that there is a slight increase in the dissociation 
of the hydrochloric acid with increasing proportions of potassium 
chloride. In the most extreme case, the mixture of 0*01iY-HCl + 
0‘09!Y-K.C1, the dissociation of the acid appears to have increased 
from 86% to 86*68%. The reason for this increase is not definitely 
indicated by the present work. J. P, S. 

Inclusions in Silver Voltameter Deposits and the 
Electrochemical Equivalent of Silver. W. M. Bovard and 
G. A. Hulett (./. Amer. OJiem. Soc 1917, 39, 1077—1103. Com¬ 
pare A,, 1916, ii, 213).—In a previous paper (loc. cit .) the nature 
and amount of the inclusions in the cathode deposit of various silver 
voltameters were determined. The present paper deals with an ex¬ 
perimental comparison of the anode loss and cathode gain in silver 
voltameters. A special form of voltameter, based on that devised 
by Smith (Nat. PhifS. La7). } 1910, 32) has been used, and it is shown 
that the loss from a silver anode agrees with the cathode gain to 
within 7 parts per 100,000 when the weight of the cathode deposit 
is corrected for inclusions. This error is to be regarded as a maxi¬ 
mum, since the process involves considerable! manipulation, which 
would tend to make the divergence between the two quantities 
larger. An improved apparatus is described for measuring the 
amount of inclusions, and this gives an accuracy of 0‘001%>. The 
amount of inclusions in the deposit on a standard platinum cup 
voltameter has been found to be 6*7 parts per 100,000. Calculating 
from this value, it is shown that the value of the electrochemical 
equivalent of silver is 1*11798 and the value of the faraday is 
96,496. The inclusions in deposits on silver cathodes are of the 
same value as those on platinum to within 1 part per 100,000, a 
value- of 7*7 per 100,000 having been obtained. The silver deposit 
on a silver wire in the special form of apparatus used for the anode 
loss and cathode gain comparison has been found to contain very 
large amounts of inclusions. The explanation of this has not been 
discovered. The values obtained for the faraday by means of (a) the 
silver voltameter, (h) the iodine voltameter, and (c) the cadmium 
voltameter have- been compared. The- divergence is attributed to a 
■" possible'error in' the atomic weight of cadmium. J. T. S', 
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The Hydration of Ions and Metal Overvoltage. Edgar 
Newbery (T.j 1917, 111, 470—489. Compare this vol., ii, 64).—The 
cathodic and anodic overvoltages of a number of metals have been 
investigated in sulphate, nitrate, and chloride solutions, attention 
being directed to the influence of time and of current density on 
the overvoltage. Some observations were also made- on solutions 
containing colloidal substances. 

In general, the cathodic overvoltages are less than O’05 volt, but 
are much higher for iron, nickel, and cobalt. The: anodic over¬ 
voltages. are- also low unless the metal deposition is accompanied by 
passivity. This was observed with iron, nickel, and thallium. The 
results obtained support the view that metal overvoltages are mainly 
due to the formation of solid solutions of hydrides, higher oxides, 
etc., on or in the electrodes. The cathodic solid solutions are very 
dilute except in the case of iron, nickel, and cobalt, and it is to this 
circumstance that the high overvoltages shown by these three- metals 
are to be attributed. The presence of hydrides in these- three metals 
has affected all previous determinations of the normal potentials of 
these metals, and a reinvestigation of these- potential differences has 
shown that accurate and reproducible values can only he obtained 
in the- absence of free hydrogen and metallic hydrides. Even in 
these circumstances the value of the single potential difference for 
the three metals in question is not quite determinate 1 , for rapid 
motion of the electrode relative to- the electrolyte produces an appre¬ 
ciable change. This phenomenon is supposed to be connected with 
the hydration of the corresponding ions, which are thus similar to 
the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions, whilst most other ions appear to 
be non-hydra ted. 

The hydrated and non-hydrated ions behave differently towards 
colloids, in that these are carried into the- metal surface by hydrated 
ions only and have no influence oil overvoltage and little or none 
on the nature of the deposited metal unless hydrated ions are 
involved in the electrolytic process. 

Previous attempts to determine ionic hydration by the use of a 
reference substance are criticised adversely. H. M. D. 

Electrorednction of the Nitrates of Potassium and 
Lithium by the Alternating Current. J. Kliatchko and Oh. 
Binggely (Ann. chim. anal., 1917, 22, SI—84).—-Various metals 
were used as electrodes, either fixed or rotating. Both with lithium 
and potassium nitrate the best reduction was obtained with elec¬ 
trodes of cadmium, the least reduction being obtained with copper. 
There was always a greater reduction with rotating than with fixed 
electrodes, and in all cases the electrodes became coated with a 
more or less thick layer of oxide, this being particularly marked for 
aluminium. The more dilute the solution of the electrolyte, the 
higher was the percentage- reduction. The reduction was increased 
by the presence of sulphuric acid, but in these cases there was a 
rapid destruction of the electrode. W. G. 

Magneto-chemistry of the Compounds of Chromium. I. 
Chromic Sulphate and Nitrate. B. Cabrera and M. Marquina 
(Anal. Fis. Quirn 1917, 15, 199—209).—An account of the deter- 
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mination of the magneto-chemical data of chromic nitrate, and of 
the violet and green chromic sulphates. A. J. W. 

Dilatability of Argon and Neon. Internal Pressure in 
Monatomic Gases. A. Leduc (Gompt. rend 1917, 164, 
1003—1005).—The coefficients of dilatability of argon and neon 
were found experimentally to be 3669 . 1G~ G and 3664 . IQ" 6 respec¬ 
tively, from which, by calculation, their internal pressures are deter¬ 
mined as 190 . 10" 5 atm os. and 53.10" 5 atmos., which values support 
the hypothesis that the internal pressures in monatomic gases are 
proportional to the squares of their molecular masses. W. G-. 

Changes in the Expansion of Alloys of Iron and Nickel 
under the Action of Different Thermal or Mechanical 
Treatments. Cxi. Ed. Guillaume (Gompt. rend 1917, 164, 
904—906. Compare ibid,, 1916, 168, 654, 741, 966).—The alloys 
examined had a nickel content varying from 27’5—69"0% of nickel. 
The alloys were tempered, annealed in the ordinary manner or 
very slowly in sand, or tempered and drawn. In certain cases, 
after the slow annealing, the specimens were heated to a red heat 
and cooled in the air. With the alloys of low nickel content, all 
the methods of thermal and mechanical treatment resulted in an 
increase of the coefficient of expansion. For an intermediate 
nickel content, all the treatments caused a lowering of this 
coefficient, which was partly permanent after reheating and cool¬ 
ing in air. The alloys with higher nickel content, 42—69%, 
behaved in the same manner as invar (loc. did), but with smaller 
changes. W. G. 

Molecular Attraction. XIV. Specific Heats of the 
Elements and some Energy Changes. J. E. Mills (J. 
Physical Chem 1917, 21 , 345—381).—The literature of the 
specific heats of the elements lias been examined and the available 
data utilised in drawing up a series of tables in which the specific 
heats of the elements are given at various temperatures covering 
the range over which measurements have been mad©. In some 
cases the data for the three states of aggregation are recorded, 
and these are supplemented by heats of fusion and heats of 
vaporisation. H. M. D. 

Measurement of Cryoscopic Constants at Elevated 
Temperatures. J. Howard Mathews (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 
1917, 39, 1125—1133).—An apparatus is described for the deter¬ 
mination of cryoscopic constants at elevated temperatures. It 
consists of a freezing tube 20 cm. long and 4 cm. diameter; this 
is placed inside a slightly larger tube which serves as an air- 
jacket, The two tubes are placed inside the heating chamber, 
which consists of a long-necked bulb fitted with a wide side-tube 
at the top and a narrow side-tube at the bottom which makes 
connexion between the bulb and the top side-tube. A water 
condenser is attached to the top side-tube and to a manostat. An 
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automatic stirrer, and thermometer are placed in the freezing tube. 
To obtain the required, temperature of the heating jacket, a liquid, 
preferably a hydrocarbon or mixture of hydrocarbons, is used, 
and the boiling point is regulated by varying the pressure. Some¬ 
times it is found that the solvent sublimes and condenses in the 
neck of the tube, thus altering the composition of the solution; 
this is obviated in the present apparatus by means of an electric¬ 
ally heated platinum spiral. It is shown that this apparatus can 
b© used for a large number of substances covering a wide range 
of melting points, since it is possible to secure the necessary 
adiabatic conditions by simply choosing a liquid of an appropriate 
boiling point for the mantling vapour. It is claimed that the 
more serious sources of error usually found in such cryoscopic 
measurements, in particular the errors due to imperfect adiabatic 
conditions and to the sublimation of the solvent, are removed. 
The limit of accuracy seems to be limited to the accuracy with 
which temperatures can be read by the thermometer, namely, O'OQl 0 
in the case of a mercury thermometer. To test the apparatus, the 
cryoscopic constant ( K) and the latent heat of fusion ( I) of 
several substances have been determined. The following values 
are given in the paper: anthracene, 11 = 68*99, L~ 35*70 cal.; 
acetanilide, II = 69*32, L =42*87 cal.; benzoic acid, II =87*88, 
,L = 34*80 cal. In the case of solutions of anthracene in cinnamic 
acid, the value of K decreases with increasing concentration, from 
which it is concluded that anthracene associates in cinnamic acid. 

J. F. S, 

The Nature of Chemical Affinity in the Combustion of 
Organic Compounds. W. M. Thornton (Phil Mag., 1917, [vi], 
34, 66—70).—By reference to- the data for the aliphatic hydro¬ 
carbons, it is shown that the heat of combustion, II, is related to 
the molecular weight (wj) of the hydrocarbon, and the weight 
(m 2 ) of the oxygen atoms required for its complete combustion by 
the equation — constant. As a matter of fact, the value 

of this expression falls slightly at first as the molecular weight of 
the hydrocarbon increases, but soon becomes constant. 

This constancy is supposed to afford evidence in favour of the 
view that the operation of chemical affinity is governed by a law 
of the gravitational type. In support of this view, the author 
quotes the results of Bone's experiments on the distribution of 
oxygen between methane and hydrogen. These experiments 
showed that in a mixture of the composition CH 4 ~b 0 2 + Ho at 
high initial pressure, 97*1% of the oxygen reacted with methane 
and only 2*9% with hydrogen. The products of the masses corre¬ 
sponding with complete combustion are respectively 16 x 64 and 
2x16, giving a ratio 32:1, which is very close to the experiment¬ 
ally observed ratio of distribution in the explosion experiments. 

H. M. D. 

The Volumes of the Atoms at Absolute Zero. Gbrvaise 
Lb Bas (Ghent. News, 1917, 116 , 1— 2). — Art attempt is made to 

16* 
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estimate the volumes occupied by different atoms in a state of 
chemical combination at absolute zero. The atomic volume of 
combined hydrogen is 2*340, and the relative volumes of other 
atoms are given bv the equations C = 4H, N = 4H, C1 — 6H, 
Q a ==5H, >0 = 3H. 

The ratio of the critical volume to the volume at absolute zero 
is 4*11, and from the data for the aliphatic hydrocarbons the 
author draws the conclusion that the molecular volume at absolute 
zero (F 0 ) is connected with the molecular refractivity (M a ) by the 
equation V 0 jM a = 3*0. H. M. D. 

Molecular Constitution of Pure Liquids. ill. P. N. 
Pavlov (/. Buss . Phys. Ghent. Soc ., 1916, 48, 1728—1744. Com¬ 
pare this vol., ii, 293).—Examination of the values of N for 
nineteen liquid compounds of different chemical characters over a 
widely reduced temperature interval shows that in most cases this 
magnitude varies with the temperature. Practical constancy is 
observed with methyl formate and stannic chloride, and the 
remaining compounds are divided into three groups: (1) With 
methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols, acetic acid and water, the value 
of N at first decreases to a minimum as the temperature rises, and 
afterwards gradually increases to the temperature of crystallisa¬ 
tion ; an indistinct minimum also occurs with n- hexane, ^-heptane, 
rz-octane, and diisobutyl. (2) With benzene, chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, 
or fiuoro-benzene, ^-pentane, diisopropyl, cycZohexane, and methyl 
formate, small variations in the value of A 7 are observed, but these 
are so small and irregular that independency of the temperature 
may be assumed; in the neighbourhood of the critical temperature 
N increases. 

With the saturated hydrocarbons at identical reduced tempera¬ 
tures, the ratio of the abnormality number N to the total number 
of atoms in the molecule is independent of the molecular weight 
of the hydrocarbon, so that N 01Jtr< :n is a universal constant; the 
ratio N i n is termed the atomic coefficient of abnormality. This 
ratio varies only slightly with the temperature. Structural 
isomerism has hut little influence on the molecular constitution of 
liquids as expressed by the abnormality number. 

The numerical magnitude of the influence of ring-closure on the 
value of N in the case of cycZohexane is —0*06766; thus, the 
closure of the* ring increases the association or diminishes the 
dissociation of a liquid, whereas introduction of a new carbon or 
hydrogen atom into the molecule decreases the association or 
increases the dissociation. The coefficient of abnormality of the 
double linking, calculated from the value for ethylene, is 
-f 0*06525, such linking diminishing the association or increasing 
the dissociation. The above values refer in all cases to the reduced 
temperature 0*9829. 

If the benzene molecule is regarded as a closed ring, its 
abnormality number is in. agreement with the presence of three 
(actually 2*98) double linkings in the molecule. 
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The atomic abnormality-coefficient for carbonyl oxygen is 
O'15068 with acetaldehyde and O'14199 with acetone, the mean 
being 0*14634. For hydroxylic oxygen, however, the atomic 
coefficient of abnormality, even for one and the same reduced 
temperature, is not a constant magnitude, but diminishes as. the 
number of atoms in the molecule increases. At the reduced 
temperature 0*6054, the value of this coefficient is 7"774, 6*152, 
and 3*950 for the oxygen in methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols 
respectively. The value for the chlorine atom is virtually constant, 
being 0*2416, 0*2316, 0*2229, 0*2307, 0*2337, and 0*2292 for 
methyl, ethyl, and propyl chlorides, chloroform, carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, and chlorine itself at the reduced temperature 0*6054. 
For the nitrogen atom at the same reduced temperature the value 
is 0*1696, 0*18478, 0*17810, 0*15820, 0*28083, 0*27718, and 0*26979 
with nitrogen itself, ammonia, ethylamine, propylamine, aceto-, 
propio-, and butyro-nitriles respectively. 

The abnormality number of a liquid is a constant number and 
is unchanged by chemical reaction, so that in chemical changes 
between liquids the number of the reacting molecules is equal to 
the number of the resultant molecules if corresponding tempera¬ 
tures are employed in all cases. Further, if the molar volumes 
of the four liquids taking part in the reaction, + A 2 = A s + A 4 , 
are v lf v 2 , %, and v i respectively, and their abnormality numbers 
at corresponding temperatures N l9 N 2 , A 3 , and A 4 , it is readily 
shown that + A 2 = A 3 -f A 4 if v 1 + v Ss — that is, the molar 

volumes of the liquid compounds taking part in a chemical reac¬ 
tion are not changed in magnitude if the initial system consists 
of the same number of molecules as the final system. T. H. P. 

Measurement of the Absolute Viscosity of very Viscous 
Media,. S. E. Sheppard (J. Ind . Eng. Ghem ,, 1917, 9, 523—527). 
—The application of Stokes’s law connecting the rate of fall of a 
spherical substance with the viscosity of the medium is discussed 
in reference to- very viscous media, and particularly with regard 
to the influence of the boundary walls of the containing cylinder. 
Stokes’s law assumes the medium to be infinite in extent com¬ 
pared with the diameter of the sphere, that is, T is constant when 
E ! jR — r = oo, where T is the time of fall through length S and 
E ! and R are the respective radii of the cylinder and the sphere. 
An empirical formula is worked out which corrects for the influence 
of the boundary wall and is valid over a wide range, namely, 
where T Cj0 is the constant value of T where 
r ~co and G and n are constants. Using this formula and a linear 
correction for the total height of the liquid column, absolute deter¬ 
minations of viscosity of very viscous media may be mad© with 
quite simple apparatus by the application of Stokes’s law, the 
complete equation being K = 2A 2 / 9 S(s ~ s r )g . [T — (7/ (r ~~ 1 ) 2 ], n 
being taken as 2 and O depending on the diameter of the sphere, 
whilst s, s f are the densities of the sphere and the medium, and g 
the acceleration of gravity. GL F. M. 

16*—2 
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Viscosity of Binary Systems containing Stannic or 
Antimony Chloride. N. 8. Kubnakov, 8. I. Fkrlmutter, and 
F. 1\ Ivanov (J. Runs. Phy$ . Chem. Roc., 1916, 48, 1658—1693. 
Compare A., 1913, ii, 190, 388; 1915, ii, 232, 423, 524).—The 
authors have investigated the viscosities of the binary systems 
formed by antimony trichloride with ethyl ether or acetone and 
those formed by stannic chloride with ethyl formate, acetate, or 
butyrate, propyl formate, ethyl benzoate, or benzene. With the 
exception of the system stannic chloride-benzene, each of these 
systems exhibits external signs of chemical action—heating of the 
liquid or deposition of the solid compound. The formation of the 
latter necessitates the choice of a suitable temperature for 
measuring the viscosity isotherms in the liquid condition. 

With the system antimony trichloride-ethyl ether, the viscosity 
isotherms become increasingly flat as the temperature is raised and 
the maxima are displaced more and more towards the more viscous 
component, namely, antimony trichloride. At low temperatures 
the maximal viscosity corresponds approximately with the ratio 
SbClg : Et 2 0 — 4 :1, but, in consequence of the dissociation of the 
compound in the liquid state, the solid phase may be assumed to 
have the composition (SbCLj) n ,Et 2 0, where 2 or 3. 

For acetone the value 0*00339 is found for ij 25 ; calculation from 
Thorpe and Rodger’s results (T., 1894, 782) gives the value 0*00317, 
whereas Jones and Mahin (A., 1909, ii, 539, 957) found 0*00346. 
The general course of the viscosity curves for mixtures of acetone 
and antimony trichloride is similar to that observed with the 
preceding system. The isotherms for 50° and 80° exhibit an 
irrational, flat maximum for 77—80 mols. % SbCl s , the position 
of this moving in the direction of the antimony chloride as the 
temperature is raised. Here, too, the existence in the liquid state 
of a dissociated compound, (SbGl s ) n ,COMe 2 , where n = 2 or 3, may 
be assumed. 

In spite of the pronounced development of heat, sometimes as 
high as 5800 cals, per gram-molecule, occurring when stannic 
chloride is mixed with an ester of a monobasic acid, the mixtures 
remain liquid over considerable ranges of temperature and yield 
characteristic viscosity diagrams. For esters of one and the same 
alkyl radicle, the heat effect in these systems gradually falls as 
the molecular weight of the organic acid increases, the maximum 
viscosity undergoing a corresponding diminution. Replacement of 
the ethyl radicle of ethyl formate by propyl or methyl produces 
little change in the magnitude of the viscosity of the system. The 
viscosity isotherms at 25—75° and their temperature-coefficients 
are continuous curves with sharply marked maxima at about 
33*3—40 mols. % of stannic chloride. For the system containing 
ethyl formate or acetate, the maxima of the viscosity diagrams 
correspond with 1 mol. of stannic chloride to 2 mols. of the ester. 
With ethyl butyrate or benzoate, however, the maxima of the 
isotherms are flatter and undergo displacement towards the stannic 
chloride as the temperature is raised from 25° to 75°, owing to 
increasing dissociation of the compound, SnCl 4 ,2RrCG. 2 Et. The 
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existence of these compounds is confirmed by investigating the 
composition of the solid phase .separating on cooling the liquid 
solution, either by chemical analysis or by determining the distectie 
point in the corresponding fusion diagram. In the case of the 
system stannic chloride-ethyl benzoate, the fusion diagram shows, 
besides the distectie, SnCl 4 ,2Pli*C0 2 Et, also a maximum melting 
point corresponding with another solid compound, Sn01 4 ,Ph*C0 2 Et 
(compare Pfeiffer, A., 1914, i, 923; ii, 568). 

When stannic chloride and benzene are mixed, marked cooling 
takes place. The viscosity isotherms for 25° and 70° are widely 
different from those of the above systems and consist of almost 
straight lines with a slight convexity towards the axis of con¬ 
centration. These results are in accord with those of Schulze and 
Hock (A., 1914, ii, 186) referring to the vapour pressures of the 
same 1 system. 

Prom the above results the authors conclude that the active 
factor determining the process of chemical interaction in these 
systems is the presence of oxygen in the compound with which the 
stannic or antimony chloride is mixed. T. II. P. 

Viscosity of the System Stannic Chloride-Ethyl 
Propionate. N. S. Kurnakov and N. N. Beketov (J. Buss . Phys. 
Ghent . Soc ,, 1916, 48, 1694—1701).—The existence of a singular 
or Dalton point in the viscosity-composition curve of a system is a 
necessary condition for the detection of a. definite chemical com¬ 
pound. When the curve is continuous, the composition correspond¬ 
ing with the maximal point does not usually remain constant when 
the equilibrium factors of the system undergo change, and is not 
expressed by rational atomic or molecular proportions. For the 
system stannic chloride-ethyl propionate, the viscosity isotherms 
for 25° and 70° represent continuous curves with characteristic 
maxima at about 35 mols. % of stannic chloride. The position of the 
maxima is intermediate to those observed with the systems formed 
by stannic chloride with ethyl acetate and butyrate respectively, 
and the values of the maxima at 25° for the systems of this series 
are: ethyl formate, less thau 0*6; acetate, 0*50318; propionate, 
0*21400; and butyrate, 0*19828. The close approximation of the 
position of the maxima to the molecular ratio, 

SnCl 4 : C 2 H 5 *COoEt = 1:2 , 

indicates that the compound, SnCl 4 ,2C 2 H 5 * C0 2 Et, is only slightly 
dissociated in the liquid. This compound does indeed separate: in 
crystals, ra. p. 45*2°. 

The curves connecting Df and Eq° with the composition have 
also been traced for this system, and are found to change in direc¬ 
tion at points corresponding closely with the maximal viscosities. 

t; h. .p. 

The Internal Friction of Aqueous Salt Solutions. W. 
Herz ( Zeitsch, anortf t Ghem., 1917, 99, 132—136. Compare A,, 
1914, ii, 338; 1915, ii, 423).—Curves are given to show that, for a 
number of salts of univalent and bivalent metals, the absolute 
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fluidity is directly proportional to the .specific volume of the solu¬ 
tion. In the case of potassium and ammonium halogen salts, this 
is only true of higher concentrations, dilute solutions exhibiting a 
minimum fluidity. C. II. D. 

The Adsorption of Snlplinr Dioxide by Charcoal at - 10°. 
A. M. Williams (Proc. Pay. Soc. Edin ., 1916, 37,^161—172).—The 
relation between the pressure and the quantity of sulphur dioxide 
adsorbed by blood charcoal at —10° has been examined. The ad¬ 
sorption isotherm is of the normal type, and follows the same course 
as that previously found for the adsorption of water vapour. 

Calorimetric observations show how the heat of adsorption at 
constant volume varies with the degree of adsorption. The curve 
expressing* the relation between these quantities is of complex type 
and shows a minimum and a maximum, for which an explanation is 
offered. H. M. D. 

Liquid Filins in Capillary Tubes. Wilder D. Bancroft 
(f7. Physical Ckem 1917, 21, 407—425).—Extracts from previous 
papers on capillary phenomena and the wetting of solids by liquids 
are given, and these are considered to warrant the conclusion that 
the rise of a liquid in a capillary tube is independent of the nature 
of the material of the tube provided this is wetted by the liquid. 
The experiments made by Bigelow and Hunter (A., 1911, ii, 471), 
which led these authors to the opposite conclusion, are criticised on 
the ground that the method which these investigators employed 
does not afford a measure of the adhesion of the liquid to the wall 
of the tube, since the liquid is not removed from the wall. It is 
considered that the results in question depend on the conditions 
which determine the displacement of a liquid from a wetted surface 
by air. H. M. I). 

Technique of Preparing Membranes for Dialysis. 
William Brown (Biochem . 1917, 11, 40—57. Compare A., 1915, 
ii, 824).—The author describes the preparation of membranes of 
graded permeability made of collodion for use in water, chloroform, 
benzene, etc.; of agar and gelatin in alcohol, acetone, benzene, etc.; 
of formalised gelatin in water, etc. The general principle under¬ 
lying the preparation of these membranes is that if a system con¬ 
sisting of liquid A- -membrane substance-liquid B be such that 
(1) the membrane substance only imbibes a negligible amount of 
A, (2) the membrane substance strongly imbibes B } and (3) A and 
B are miscible in all proportions, then membranes of graded per¬ 
meability for use in liquid A can be prepared by immersing films 
of the membrane* substance* in mixtures of A and B and transferring 
to liquid A. Graded membranes for us© in liquid B can be prepared 
only when a method exists of suppressing the capacity of the mem¬ 
brane substance to imbibe B, this suppression being brought about 
at the stage where the membranes ai'© still immersed in the mixture 
of,..A. and ,B. : The graded membranes of formalised gelatin are pre¬ 
pared in. accordance with the latter method. They are found to be 
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very useful in the purification of certain enzymes and in the investi¬ 
gation of phenomena of selective permeability. H. W. B. 

The Selective Properties of the Copper Ferrocyanide 
Membrane. Frank Tinker (. Proc . Boy. Soc 1917, \A\ 93, 
268—276). —Measurements have been mad© of the changes -which 
take place in the concentration of sucrose solutions subjected to 
the action of colloidal copper ferrocyanide. In consequence of 
selective absorption of the water, the concentration of the solutions 
increases. The quantity of water absorbed at the ordinary 
temperature decreases as the strength of the sucrose solution 
increases, and for 100 grams of the dry ferrocyanide was found to 
diminish from about 30 grams for pure water to 13 —14 grams for 
a 60% .solution of sucrose. The curves showing the relation 
between the quantity of absorbed water and the concentration of 
the solution tend to become parallel to the concentration axis, and 
this is said to indicate the formation of a hydrate of the composi¬ 
tion Cu 2 FeCy 6 ,3H 2i O, which corresponds with 15*7 parts of water 
per 100 of ferrocyanide. The excess quantity of water taken up 
from more dilute solutions is said to he adsorbed. In favour of 
this view, it is pointed out that there is no simple relation between 
the excess and the concentration of the sucrose solution, nor is the 
amount taken up from a given solution constant when different 
samples of the ferrocyanide are made use of. This variation is 
attributed to variations in the surface area of different samples. 

The evidence afforded by these experiments is in favour of the 
theory that the selective permeability of colloidal membranes is 
the result of preferential adsorption. H. M. D. 

Drainage of Crystals. Norris Folger Hall (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1917, 39, 1148—1152).—A mathematical paper in which the 
efficacy of centrifugal drainage of crystals in fractional crystallisa¬ 
tion is considered. It is shown that the common practice of using 
only gravitational drainage in the case of the rare earth and similar 
separations is well founded, since the extra time and trouble 
required for centrifugal drainage would more than outweigh the 
relatively small gain in efficiency. On the other hand, in the 
separation of very dissimilar substances, especially those with flat 
solubility curves, the attendant great increase in the speed of 
purification justifies almost any amount of pains taken in washing 
and drainage. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Crystallisation in Under-cooled Fusions. 
R. Nacken ( Gentr . Min ., 1917, 191—203. Compare A., 1916, 
ii, 130).—Further experiments were made with salol (m. p. 41*75°). 
The material was crystallised between slips of glass maintained at 
a definite temperature by a stream of water, and' observed under 
the microscope. The rates of growth are given for different 
crystal faces .and' edges; in each case the rate increases with the 
fall in temperature below the melting point. L. J. S. 
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The Nucleus Method for the Preparation ol Colloidal 
Metallic Solutions of Definite Properties. "Richard Zsig¬ 
mondy (Zeitsch. cmorg . Chem., 1917, 99, 105—117).—Colloidal 
solutions iii which all the particles are of equal size are obtained 
in the case of gold ruby , glass, and occasionally when the form¬ 
aldehyde method is employed in the preparation of colloidal gold. 
Very uniform solutions are obtained by adding solutions contain¬ 
ing nuclei, prepared by the reduction of slightly alkaline solu¬ 
tions of gold with phosphorus (A., 1906, ii, 679). These nuclei 
grow by deposition, and the number of particles is determined by 
the quantity of the nuclear solution added. The spontaneous 
formation of nuclei may be suppressed without hindering growth 
by the addition of ammonia or of potassium ferrocyanide or ferri- 
cyanide, whilst growth may be diminished without appreciably 
altering the formation of nuclei by the addition of alkali haloids, 
hydrogen sulphide, or colloidal sulphur. 

[With C. Hie'ge.] —When the spontaneous formation of nuclei 
is suppressed by the addition of a reagent, the number of sub- 
microns is found to be strictly proportional to the volume of the 
nuclear solution added, the diameter of the particles in the latter 
being 3*5 /qx. Reduction with hydrogen peroxide in slightly acid 
solution also gives rise to very little spontaneous formation of 
nuclei. 

[With J. Reitstotter.] —A -second method is to use a solution 
in which growth is so rapid that the supply of gold is exhausted 
before the spontaneous formation of nuclei has become appreci¬ 
able, Using water which has been distilled from permanganate 
with a gold condenser, and adding the nuclear solution to the 
gold chloride before adding hydroxylamine hydrochloride, with or 
without alkali carbonate, very clear, deep red solutions are 
obtained in which the number of particles is strictly propor¬ 
tional to the volume of nuclear solution. Blue solutions are 
obtained by using a larger quantity of alkali. Similar results are 
obtained with hydrazine, the addition of alkali being unnecessary. 

Solutions of silver or mercury salts with a reducing agent, 
which are themselves stable, are rapidly reduced, yielding colloidal 
solutions when a solution containing gold nuclei is added. 

C. H. D. 

Effect of Freezing on certain Inorganic Hydrogels. 
II, W. Foote and Blair Saxton (J. Amer. Chem, Sac 1917, 89, 
1103—1125. Compare A., 1916, ii, 230),—In a previous paper it 
was shown that the water in moist hydrogels is present in 
three forms, free water, capillary water, and combined water. In 
the present paper the authors describe dilatometric experiments 
whereby the amount of combined water present has been deter¬ 
mined. Experiments were made with the hydrogels of alumina, 
ferric oxide, and silica. In the case of alumina, the amount of 
combined water is 37*83%, whereas Al(OH) s only requires 34*6%; 
the excess of water is regarded as. being present as a solid solution, 
In the case of ferric oxide, the amount of combined water present 
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appears to depend on the method of preparation and previous 
treatment of the hydrogel. The results indicate that combined 
water is slowly given off on heating the hydrogel with water, and 
that there is no tendency to form compounds in which the ratio 
Fe 2 0 3 :H 2 0 is simple. The evidence all points to the combination 
between ferric oxide and water being in indefinite proportions, 
that is, a solid solution is formed. Silicic acid hydrogels which 
have not been heated give fairly constant results, the combined 
water amounting to somewhat- above 30%. On digesting with 
water, the amount of combined water gradually decreases until, 
after seven days, it reaches one mol. The evidence suggests that 
a part of the water in all three hydrogels is combined in indefinite 
proportions. A discussion is entered into as to the nature of the 
combined water. A few determinations of capillary water are 
included in the paper; in the case of alumina, the capillary water 
is very small in quantity, and this becomes less after freezing. In 
the case of ferric oxide, repeated freezing* diminishes the amount 
of capillary water, but long-continued heating brings about the 
same result to a much more marked extent. In the case of silica, 
capillary water is not eliminated by freezing. Instead, water 
appears to be reabsorbed when the ice has melted. The amount 
of capillary water contained in silica hydrogel is decreased by 
digesting on a steam-bath. J. F. S. 

The Sensitisation for Agglutination of Suspensoid Col¬ 
loids by Non-electrolytes with Capillary Activity. H. 
Freundlich and P. Rqna ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1917 , 81, 87 — 106 ), 
—Substances of capillary activity, such as amyl alcohol, the 
urethanes, phenylthiocarbamide, camphor, and thymol, increase 
the ffocculation sensitivity of the iron hydroxide hydrosol by 
electrolytes, that is to say, they cause a diminution of the con¬ 
centration of the electrolytes which will cause the precipitation. 
This increased sensitivity can be only demonstrated when salts 
with univalent anions (the flocculating power of which is small), 
such as Cl 7 , Br 7 , I 7 , NO/, are employed. No sensitisation can be 
detected with the salt of greater agglutinating capacity, such as 
those containing F 7 , S0 4 7 , and citrate ions. In the case of the 
urethanes, the greater the capillary activity the greater the 
sensitising power. Substances such as camphor and thymol, which 
have greater capillary activity, diminish the rate of movement of 
the iron hydroxide sol in an electric held. The explanation of 
the action of the non-electrolytes is as follows. They are adsorbed 
on the surface of the sol particles, and in consequence of the fact 
that their dielectric constants are smaller than that of water, they 
diminish the charge on the surface. In consequence, the particles 
are agglutinated by smaller amounts of the ions which carry an 
opposite charge, and the sol is therefore precipitated by a smaller 
amount of electrolyte. Attention is directed to the fact that this 
sensitisation by non-electrolytes may play an important part in 
biological phenomena, and explain the precipitation of certain 
substances, such as nucleoproteins, by narcotics. , In /'the latter 
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case, the salts present are the real precipitants, the narcotics 
merely acting as sensitisers of the suspensoid colloids. S. B. S. 

Coagulation. It. Zsigmondy (. Zeitsch . Elektrochem 1917, 23, 
143—154).—Gold sols have been treated with measured quanti¬ 
ties of solutions of sodium chloride, strontium chloride, aluminium 
nitrate, and thorium nitrate of various concentrations, and the 
time required for coagulation to occur has been measured. In 
this case, the coagulation is known to have taken place when the 
red solution has changed to a well-marked and easily recognised 
violet solution. In every case it is shown that there is a region 
in the concentration range of the electrolyte of minimum coagula¬ 
tion time. This concentration is already reached at moderate 
strengths (O'OliY—OTA) of most electrolytes. This region 
stretches over a considerable range of concentration, but by 
gradually increasing the concentration still further there is a 
passage into a region of slow coagulation through a somewhat 
narrow zone in which small changes in the concentration bring 
about very large changes in the coagulation time. In this region 
(Schwellenzone) the coagulation time lies at different places accord¬ 
ing to the time of observation. Two regions can therefore be 
differentiated in which a change in the concentration of the 
electrolyte has no effect on the stability or coagulation time of 
the gold sol: (1) the region below the “swelling zone,” and (2) 
the region of greatest coagulation velocity. Both pass into one 
another through the region in which the coagulation time is 
strongly influenced by the concentration of the electrolyte. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorptive Stratification in Gels. II. Samuel Clement 
Bradford (. Biochem . J., 1917, 11, 14 — 20. Compare A., 1916, 
ii, 474).—Experiments are described which support the view that 
the occurrence of stratification in gels is dependent on the number 
of crystallisation centres produced, and that- this quantity is 
affected by the properties of the gel in which the reaction takes 
place. Solutions which produce a banded precipitate in gelatin 
may not do so in agar or some other medium. The extent of 
dilution of the reacting substances also is often an important 
factor in determining stratification in gels. The experiments are 
discussed in the light afforded by the microscopical observation of 
the changes occurring during stratification. H. W. B. 

The Dieterici Equation of State. F. H. MacBougall (J1 
Amer . Chem, . Soc., 1917, 39, 1229—1235).—A mathematical paper 
in which it is shown that the Dieterici equation of state is of* the 
correct form, and that it degenerates into the van der Waals’s 
equation for a gas under low pressure. The equation of Dieterici 
might therefore he expected to have a much wider range of 
validity than one of the van der Waals’s type. A new method of 
calculating a is described, and the values so obtained are com¬ 
pared with those calculated by other methods. The agreement 
between the various values in most cases is very good. J. F. S. 
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Direction ol Spontaneous Transformations. 1ST, V. Tancov 
(J. Muss . Phys. Ghem. Soc 1916, 48, 1654—1658).— 1 The author 
discusses the rule advanced by Ostwald (A., 1897, ii, 308), but 
combated by Wald (A., 1898, ii, 112), according to which, during 
a transition from a particular state to one of greater stability, 
the change is not necessarily to the most stable, but to the nearest. 
The conclusion now drawn from a consideration of the transforma¬ 
tions of sulphur is that OstwakFs theory is strictly applicable 
only on one side of the transformation temperature, namely, below 
it. It is shown, further, that during spontaneous transformation 
at constant volume, the first condition reached is that involving 
the least change of the temperature-coefficient of affinity. 

T. TL P. 

The Curves of the Periodic Law* W. M. Thornton (Phil. 
Mag 1917, [vi], 84, 70—75).—The periodic curves obtained by 
plotting the densities or atomic volumes of the elements as a 
function of the atomic weight are such that smooth curves may 
he drawn through the maxima or minima of the periodic curves. 
These smooth curves represent limiting conditions characteristic 
of atomic configurations, and it is suggested that the actually 
found periodicity affords evidence that the internal forces holding 
the atoms pass through a simple periodic change which in its 
influence on the volume of the atom is complicated by some form 
of structural hysteresis. IT, M. D. . 

Simple Device for the Automatic and Intermittent 
Washing* of Precipitates. Elbert C. Lathrop (J. bid. Eng. 
Ghem., 1917, 9, 527—528).—The apparatus is distinguished from 
the ordinary constant level device by having a capillary tube 
through the stopper of the inverted flask in addition to the dis¬ 
charge tube. The hydrostatic pressure required to pull air 
through the capillary when full of liquid is slightly greater than 
the height of the capillary rise, and consequently the level of the 
liquid in the funnel containing the precipitate may sink by this 
amount below the end of the capillary before air rushes through 
this into the flask and allows the liquid to discharge until the 
capillary end is once more covered. The flow is thus intermittent, 
and by selecting a suitable capillary and a discharge tube of 
correct length, each addition of solvent drains almost completely 
from the precipitate before a further quantity is automatically 
discharged from the container. G. E. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Conversion of Hypochlorite into Chlorate in Alkaline 
Solution. E. Foerster and P. Dolch (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1917, 
23, 137—147).—The mechanism of the conversion of, alkaline 
solutions of sodium hypochlorite into sodium chlorate has been 
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studied. It is shown that at 50° the reaction, is of the second 
order rather than the third, that is, it follows the equation 
2NaC10 = N'aC10 2 4- NaOl as its first stage. There is also an 
evolution of oxygen, which evidently occurs according to the equa¬ 
tion 2NaC10 = 0 2 + 2 NaCl. The transformation of chlorite into 
chlorate is shown to follow the bimolecular reaction NaC 10 + 
NaC10 2 — NaClOg 4 - NaCl. Consequently, the formation of chlorate 
from hypochlorite occurs according to the equations: 
( 1 ) 2NaClO = NaC10 s + NaCl, and ( 2 ) NaC10 + NaC10 2 = NaC10 8 + 
NaCl. Of these reactions, the latter occurs much more rapidly 
than the former. The following velocity constants have been 
obtained: E v 50° = 0*0019, 25° = 0*00010; IO>, 50° = 0*050, 
25° = 0*0035. The temperature-coefficient of K l is 3*15, whilst 
that of is 2*88. The possibility of the formation of chlorite 
or chlorous acid in the acid decomposition of hypochlorite solu¬ 
tions is discussed. Carlson and Gelhaar (A., 1908, ii, 731) have 
stated that in the electrolytic production of chlorates, appreciable 
quantities of chlorites are also formed. The authors have repeated 
this work, and are unable to find more than the merest trace of 
chlorite. The fact that the chloride used by Carlson and Gelhaar 
lias been shown to contain bromide furnishes the reason for the 
presence of chlorites in their experiments. J. F. S. 

The Action of Iodine on the Alkalis. J. Bougault ( Compt . 
rend., 1917, 164, 949—951. Compare Pechard, A., 1899, ii, 593; 
Zopf, A., 1887, 688 , 997).—With sodium hydroxide, iodine prob¬ 
ably yields sodium hypoiodite, but this is so rapidly transformed 
into iodate that in a few minutes the reaction is almost complete. 
With sodium carbonate, the reactions are identical, but proceed 
much more slowly. With sodium hydrogen carbonate there is no 
apparent formation of iodate even after several days, but the 
presence of hypoiodite can be proved by the slow addition of 
sodium hyposulphite solution, W. G. 

Hydrogen Sulphide Generator. F. K. Bezzenbkrger (J. 
Amer. Ghem. Sac,, 1917, 39, 1240*—1241).—The apparatus 
described is a modification of the Ostwald generator. It consists 
of three large bottles, two of which are fitted with side tubulures 
at the bottom, Tbe larger bottle (4) is the acid reservoir and is 
placed above the others; this is connected by its side-tube, through 
a valve which only permits downward flow, to the gas reservoir (B), 
and a second tube which also reaches to the bottom of B leads to a 
funnel placed in the neck of A. The gas reservoir is connected with 
the generator (C) by a third glass tube, and from 0 the gas is allowed 
to pass out through a valve similar to the one mentioned above. 
The main advantage of the apparatus is that the acid, when it is 
forced out of the generator and gas reservoir, does not pass back to 
the acid reservoir by the tube by which it enters; this allows the 
acid to be- filtered through glass wool before it reaches the acid 
reservoir, and so prevents a large accumulation of sulphur. 

J. F. S. 
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Reaction of Sulphur Chloride with Metals. Catalytic 
Action of Ether. N. Domanickt (/. Buss. Phys . Chcm. Sac 1916, 
48, 1724—1727).—The investigations of Wohler (An-nalen, 1850, 
73, 575), Ohevretil ( 'Compt . rend., 1867, 64, 302), Baudrimont 
(Compt. rend., 1867, 64, 369), Smith and Oherholtzer (A., 1893, 
ii, 574), and Nicolardot (A., 1909, ii, 138) have shown that some 
metals do not react with sulphur chloride either in the cold or 
on heating, whilst others react only on heating, and in a few 
cases the reaction begins at the ordinary temperature; the pro¬ 
ducts of the reaction are sulphur and chlorides of the metals, 
with small proportions of sulphur compounds 

The author finds that the reaction may be brought about or 
greatly accelerated by the agency of dry ether, with which the 
metallic chlorides form complexes, and so enhance the thermal 
effect of the reaction. Under these conditions, magnesium, zinc, 
aluminium, tin, antimony, bismuth, molybdenum, iron, mercury, 
and gold are readily converted into their chlorides or etherates of 
the latter. On the other hand, the alkali metals, calcium, 
cadmium, thallium, lead, tungsten, chromium, manganese, cohalt, 
nickel, copper, silver, and platinum react either not at all or with 
extreme slowness. The metals which do react either (1) give 
chlorides which readily form etherates, as is the case with zinc, 
aluminium, tin, and bismuth, or (2) give chlorides which are 
readily fusible and volatile and approximate in their properties 
to the chloro-anhydricles; in correspondence with tho latter, the 
higher chlorides are mostly formed, for instance, ZrCl 4 , Fed.*, 
HgCl a . Univalent metals do not react, and bivalent metals 
(excepting mercury), if at all, react with far greater difficulty 
than ter- and quadri-valent metals. It is probable that other 
metals, giving volatile higher chlorides, such as titanium, 
germanium, vanadium, and the like, also react readily with 
sulphur chloride and ether. T. H. P. 

The Formation of Diamonds. Otto Ruff ( Zeitsch . anorg. 
Ckem., 1917, 99 , 73 — 104). — The attempt has been made to repeat 
systematically the experiments which are stated to have led to 
the formation of diamonds, and especially to determine whether 
true equilibrium was reached by introducing small diamonds and 
measuring any increase. The work being broken off, it has not 
been possible to repeat the promising experiments of Ludwig (A., 
1902, ii, 70, 451), consisting in the fusion of carbon in hydrogen 
under 1500 atmospheres pressure. 

The products are in no cases identified with certainty as 
diamonds, their size being too small. For detection, the residues 
are heated with hydrofluoric and nitric acids on the water-bath, 
then with concentrated sulphuric acid and a crystal of potassium 
nitrate at 250°, and finally in a stream of chlorine free from 
oxygen at 950—1000°. Carborundum is destroyed by this process, 
but diamond is not attacked. Diamonds are detected by their 
fluorescence in ultra-violet light or a-radiation. 

Small diamonds do not increase in weight when heated for 
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fourteen days in acetylene, coal gas, methane, or carbon .monoxide 
at temperatures up to 790°, On the other hand, a carbon arc in 
liquid air gives a minute residue of crystals fluorescing like 
diamonds. A carbon arc through which a spray of water passes 
continuously gives a minute residue, the fluorescence of which is 
very faint. Organic vapours mixed with carbon monoxide yield 
amorphous carbon and graphite, and mixtures of molten organic 
solids with catalytic agents give entirely negative results. Minute 
fluorescent diamonds are obtained by Moissan’s method of quench¬ 
ing iron or its alloys with titanium, vanadium, tungsten, or 
.molybdenum in water from 1600° or higher. At 2200° the iron 
on cooling is so full of graphite that there can be no internal 
pressure. An arc between carbon and an alloy of iron, antimony, 
and manganese, melting at 850°, is without effect, as is the action 
of acetylene or coal gas on fusible alloys, or the quenching of 
fused silicates in a carbon crucible. 

Experiments have also been made in an electric furnace under 
pressures up to 3000 atmospheres, only graphite being formed. 

0. H. D. 

Carbon Sixboxide. Otto Diels ( Ber ., 1917, 50, 753—755).— 
The author points out that the elaborate apparatus recently 
designed by Stock and Stoltzenberg (this vol., ii, 308) for obtain¬ 
ing larger yields of carbon suboxicle offers so few advantages over 
his original method as to be scarcely worth while employing. 

J. C. W. 

The Ternary System, H.jO-Iv^SiO.^BiO.,.— George W. Morey 
and C. N. Fenner (/. Amer. Ghem . So'c 1917, 39, 1173—1229).— 
Tire authors have studied the system H 2 0AII 2 Si0 3 ~Si0 2 over the 
temperature range 200° to above 1000°. The work comprised a 
determination (1) of the composition and properties of the various 
stable solid phases which can co-exist with solution and vapour 
within the above-mentioned temperature range; (2) of the com¬ 
position of the solutions in equilibrium with the solid phases; 
(3) of the change in composition of these solutions with tempera¬ 
ture ; and (4) of the approximate corresponding three-phase 
pressures. In addition to quartz and the compounds 3L>Si 2 0 5 and 
KHSi 2 0 5 , the following new compounds occur as solid phases: 
potassium disilicate monohydrate, K 2 Si 2 0 5 ,H 2 0; potassium meta- 
silicate, KoSiOo; potassium metasilicate hemihydrate; 

KgSiO^O-BHoO; 

and potassium, metasilicate monohydrate, K.^SiO^ILO. The ex¬ 
perimental data are presented by means of tables and graphically 
by means of curves and photographs of solid models. Curves are 
given showing (1) the solubility relations in the binary systems 
E[ 2 0-KoBi0 3 and H. 2 0~K 2 Si 2 0 5 ; (2) the isothermal polybarlc 

saturation curves; (3) the variation of pressure with the ratio 
Si0 2 : EhO along the isotherms; (4) the isobaric polytherma! 

saturation' curves; (5) the P. T curves of the various univariant 
systems; and (6) the boundary curves of the different solid phases 
in the ternary system. In addition, photographs are given of the 
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solid models showing 'the variation in the composition of the 
saturated solutions with temperature, and under the correspond¬ 
ing three-phase pressure, and also the variation of the composition 
of ■ the -saturated solutions with pressure at the corresponding 
three-phase temperatures. A short discussion is entered into in 
connexion with some of the theoretical relations governing the 
equilibrium in binary and ternary systems containing a volatile 
component, and also of the proper application of the term. 
“ solubility.” J. F. S. 

The Course of the Reaction between Silver and. Sulphides 
(Hepar Test)* Friedrich L. Hahn (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1917, 
99, 118—122).—The blackening of metallic silver by hydrogen 
sulphide or soluble sulphides, used as a qualitative test for sulphur, 
is sometimes represented as taking place in the absence of air, with 
liberation of hydrogen, and sometimes as a reaction with oxygen, 
the former hypothesis being adopted in most recent text-books. 

When precautions are taken to exclude air, silver may be boiled 
for hours with sodium sulphide solution without evolution of 
hydrogen, the metal being unchanged, blackening taking place 
immediately air is admitted. Hydrogen sulphide may also be 
passed through water in which silver is placed without any blacken¬ 
ing. The presence of oxygen or hydrogen peroxide causes 
immediate blackening. C. II. D. 

Properties of Barium Sulphate. Z. Karaoglanow (Zeit. 
anal. Chem ., 1917, 56, 225—246).—See this vol., ii, 387. 

Contamination of Precipitates in Gravimetric Analysis. 
Solid Solution and Adsorption versus Higher Order Com¬ 
pounds. George McPhail Smith {J. Amer . Chem. Soc ,, 1917, 39, 
1152—1173).—A number of experiments have been carried out 
on the nature of the material carried down with the precipitate 
when sulphuric acid or sulphates are treated with barium chloride 
in the presence of ferric iron. In all cases it is shown that con¬ 
siderable quantities of iron are included in the precipitate; of the 
various hypotheses which have been put forward to account for 
such inclusions, the author, from the results of the experiments, 
favours the view that an insoluble complex ferric barium sulphate 
is formed, so that there is neither adsorption of ferric compounds 
nor the formation of solid solutions, but rather the formation, of 
barium ferric sulphate, Ba[Fe(S0 4 ) 2 ] 2 ,wH a 0, which is insoluble 
and^ admixed with the barium sulphate. Although disulphato- 
ferric acid and its alkali salts are known, attempts, which are 
described in the paper, to prepare the alkaline earth salts of this 
acid failed. J, F. S. 

Example of a Reversible Reaction and Complex Salt 
formation. K. Elbs ( Zeitsch . Blektrochem 1917, 23, 147—148). 
—A series of experiments is described to show that the reaction 
CuX 2 ^ Cul + I is really a reversible reaction. The reaction can 
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be made to proceed entirely from left to right by removal of the 
iodine with thiosulphate, that is, the change CiT * —>- Gif is com¬ 
plete. If the cupric ions are removed, it is obvious that the 
reaction must proceed from right to left; this may be achieved 
by adding to the mixture of cuprous iodide and iodine a salt which 
forms complexes with the cupric ion. Ammonium oxalate serves 
this purpose, and if ammonium oxalate is added to the mixture of 
cuprous iodide and iodine, an intensely blue solution of cupric 
ammonium oxalate is formed. J. F. S. 

Influence of the Velocity of Cooling on the Temperature 
of Transformation and Structure of Carbon Steels. A. 
Portevin and Garvin ( Com.pt . rend 1917, 164, 885—888).— 
For a given steel and a given initial temperature of tempering, 
the lowering of the transformation point is not parallel to the 
increase in the velocity of cooling. The transformation, well 
marked at high temperatures on the curve, disappears suddenly 
at low temperatures, and then can only be observed by comparison 
with a metal having no transformation, point. There are thus 
critical values for the velocity of cooling which mark the change 
in the position and the form of the transformation. With trails-* 
formation at high temperatures troostite is obtained, and at low 
temperatures martensite. In steels other than the eutectic, the 
troostite is always accompanied by some proeutectic constituent. 
When troostite and martensite exist simultaneously, the curve 
shows an irregularity both at high and low temperatures. A rise 
in the initial temperature for given conditions of tempering tends 
to displace the transformation at low temperatures. The critical 
value of the velocity of cooling for a given initial temperature 
depends on the composition of the steel. It does not always vary 
in the same sense as the carbon content, and appears to have a 
minimum at the eutectic content. W. G. 

Anomaly of Cementite in Carbon Steels* Annealed* 
Tempered, and Half-tempered. P. Chevestard (Gompt. rend 
1917, 164, 1005—1008).—The magnetic transformation of the 
cementite in carbon steels (compare Wologdine, A., 1909, ii, 374) 
is accompanied by a change in direction of the dilatation curve. 
Measurements have been made on nine steels, and the differential 
curves obtained show an irregularity of negative expansion com¬ 
parable with the negative anomaly of the ferronickels of the group 
Fe s Nx. For all the steels, the transformation point was at 210°. 
which coincides with the temperature of sudden fall of magnetisa¬ 
tion of cementite obtained by Honda and Tagaki (compare A., 
1916, ii, 105). A study of this irregularity of the cementite can 
be used to determine the state of the carbon in steels after treat¬ 
ment, and the method has been applied to a steel containing O’83% 
carbon tempered at 800° in cold water. W. G. 

Iron and Boron. FT. Tschischevsky and A. Herdt (Rev, Soe. 
rm.se. Met., 1915, 1, 533—546; from J. Soc. Client. Ind 1917, 36, 
650).—Iron-boron alloys containing up to 11*54% of the latter 
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were prepared from pure Swedish iron and ferroboron, and their 
cooling curves determined. For micrographic determinations, the 
specimens were cooled slowly and etched with a solution of sodium, 
picrate. The eutectic alloys presented the appearance of pearlite 
(boron-pearlite) to a greater degree than the- corresponding carbon 
steels. With 6*08% boron, continuous masses of ferrite were 
exhibited surrounded by thin lines of pearlite; the latter gradually 
widened and extended as the boron content increased until the 
eutectic composition and the maximum of pearlite were reached 
with 3‘1% of boron. With 3*5% of boron, the formation of pris¬ 
matic boride crystals (boron-cementite) commenced ; these in¬ 
creased with the boron content, and finally agglomerated into 
masses separated by veins of eutectic. Polished sections of alloys 
containing more than 8% of boron were prepared only with 
difficulty, owing to general brittleness and lack of cohesion. The 
8*85% alloy consisted of a mass of long, prismatic crystals of the 
composition Fe 2 B. The results of the chemical, thermal, and 
micrographic analyses are shown in a diagram. H. W. 

Explosive Property of Uranyl Nitrate. Ii. Arno Miller 
(Ghent. Zeit 1917, 41, 439. Compare A., 1916, ii, 143).—In order 
to elucidate the apparently arbitrary conditions under which 
explosive specimens of uranyl nitrate may be formed, ethereal 
solutions containing free nitric acid or nitric oxide, or without 
added agent, have been allowed to crystallise while under the 
influence of the Rontgen rays, but no effect on the crystals could 
be observed. The conclusion is therefore drawn that it is not the 
accidental presence of radium which imparts the explosive property 
to uranyl nitrate. J. 0. W. 

Preparation of Black Oxide of Uranium (UO g ). Charles 
L. Parsons (/. hid, Eng. Ghent., 1917, 9, 466—467).—Black 
uranium oxide was prepared on a technical scale by fusing 35 
parts of sodium chloride, 20 parts of sodium uranate, and 1 part 
of powdered charcoal in a cast steel pot. Reaction occurs at a 
red heat, and is allowed to continue until the escape of gas ceases. 
The cooled mass was lixiviated with water, and the heavy uranium 
oxide settled on the bottom of the tank and was washed by 
decantation. It may be freed from iron and aluminium com¬ 
pounds if necessary by treatment with 5% hydrochloric acid, and 
in commercial practice a purity equivalent to 97% U 3 0 8 is easily 
obtained. Vanadium, if present, is recovered as a by-product, 
going into solution as sodium vanadate, and being precipitated 
therefrom by ferrous sulphate. In general, no attempt was made 
to separate all the iron, since its presence was not deleterious in 
the production of ferro-uranium. G. F. M. 

The Preparation in a Pur© State of Highly Reactive 
Metals and Metalloids. Emil Podztis (Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem ., 
1917, 99, 123—131).—For the preparation of titanium ' and : 
zirconium, a steel bomb is used, closed by a strong screw and 
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sealed with, molten lead. The reduction mixture, consisting of 
sodium and titanium chloride or potassium zirconifluoride, is 
introduced in an atmosphere of hydro-gen or carbon monoxide, 
several clean iron balls being added. The bomb being closed, the 
whole is revolved for twenty to forty hours at about 200° to bring 
about an intimate mixture. Heating strongly for a few minutes 
starts the reaction. When a large exces-s of sodium is used, vapour 
may escape through the lead seal. The bomb is cooled from the 
top downwards, so that the lead may he solid before the pressure 
falls. The element is obtained in a minutely crystalline, highly 
reactive form, titanium being 99*7% and zirconium 99*3%. The 
method fails to give pure boron. 

Apparatus is described for the preparation and purification of 
boron trichloride. Reduction with sodium, even in a vessel of 
pur© boron nitride electrically heated by a resistance spiral of 
boron and boron carbide, yields only a black powder which will 
not weld to a compact mass. Iron is found to give the best 
results. Wire, prepared by drawing down Kahlbaxmrs pure 
iron, is wound on a frame made of boron nitride, and heated by 
means of a resistance tube of boron and boron carbide enclosed in 
a large glass vessel with mercury seals. The leading-in wires are 
of tungsten. After filling with hydrogen, the furnace is heated 
to redness to remove traces of oxygen. Hydrogen is then expelled 
by filling with boron trichloride. Most of the reduction takes 
place at about 800°, and the temperature is then raised gradually 
to 1700°. A porous mass of pure boron is thus obtained, 'which 
becomes denser on prolonged heating in boron trichloride. Com¬ 
pact boron thus prepared has an appreciable conductivity and is 
very infusible, an arc struck between boron poles showing no trace 
of fusion unless iron is present. The wires may be heated electric¬ 
ally to bright whiteness without injury. C. H. D. 

The Zircoxiy! Sulphates. Ed. Chauvenet (Compt. rend ,, 
1917, 164, 946—949. Compare this voL, ii, 322).—'The author 
gives graphic formulae showing the six zirconium sulphates as 
derivatives of the zirconyl radicle, which he considers them to be. 
The various hydrates of these sulphates are tabulated. W. G. 

Double Salts of Bismuth Trichloride and Chlorides of 
Bivalent Metals. R. E. Weinlato, A. Alber, and J. Schweiger 
(Arch, Pharm 1916, 254, 521—536).—Bismuth chloride, pre¬ 
pared from the hydrated nitrate, is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the solu¬ 
tion is treated with the carbonate or hydroxide, or in a few cases 
the chloride of the bivalent metal. The latter was added in some 
cases so long as it dissolved, in other cases in amounts less than 
this. In no* case did the solution of bismuth chloride (1 mol.) 
dissolve more than 1 mol. of the bivalent chloride. The solutions 
were then concentrated over sulphuric acid until the double salts 
crystallised. The double salts obtained are colourless (except when 
a coloured cation has been added), hygroscopic, and are decom- 
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posed by water, bismuth oxychloride being precipitated. Three 
series of salts have been obtained: (1) BiCl 3 ,M 77 Cl 2? obtained when 
the solution of bismuth chloride has dissolved the maximal amount 
of carbonate or hydroxide. Such salts are: M /7 = Mg, stout, 
rectangular plates with 8H 2 0; M 77 =Ca, plates with 7H 2 0; 

M 77 = Sr, rectangular, four-sided plates with 8H 2 0; M 77 =■ Ba, 
rhombic plates with 4H 2 0; M 77 =C'o, pale red prisms with GILO : 
and M 77 =Ni, green needles with 6H 2 0. These salts correspond 
with the series BiCl 3 ,2M 7 CI, wdiere M 7 is an alkali metal, and are 
regarded as derivatives of pentachlorobismuthic acid, H 2 [BiCl fi ]. 
(2) 2BiCl 3 ,M 77 C'l 2 , obtained generally from solutions in which the 
molecular ratio of bismuth chloride to bivalent chloride is 10:4 
or 10:2. Such salts are : M 7/ =Ca, colourless needles with 7TL>0; 
M /7 = Sr, stout needles with 7H 2 0; and M 77 = Ba, slender needles 
with 5H 2 0. They correspond with the series BiCl 3 ,M 7 01 
(M 7 = alkali metal), and are regarded as derivatives of tetrachloro- 
bismuthie acid, H[BiCl 4 ]. (3) 4BiCl 3 ,M 77 Cl 2 , obtained generally 
when the molecular ratio of bismuth chloride to bivalent chloride 
is 10:1. Such salts are: M 77 =Mg, six-sided leaflets with 16H 2 0; 
M /7 =Sr, six-sided leaflets with 12H 2 0; M 77 = Mn, flesh-coloured, 
six-sided plates with 12ELO; M 77 — Fe, faintly yellowish-red plates 
with 12H 2 0 (the colour is probably modified by the presence of a 
little ferric salt) - M 77 — Co, red, six-sided plates with 12H 2 0* and 
M 7/ = Ni, pale green, six-sided plates with 12H 2 0. These salts 
correspond with the series 2BiCl 3 ,M 7 Cl (M 7 == alkali metal), and 
are regarded as derivatives of heptachlorodibismuthic acid, 
H[BiaCl 7 ]. 

The distribution of the water in the double salts is discussed 
from the point of view of the co-ordination theory. C. S, 

Colloidal Metals of the Platinum Group, IV. Colloidal 
Iridium. C. Paal (Ber., 1917, 50, 722—737, Compare A., 
1904, ii, 180).—Directions are given for the preparation of iridium 
hydrosols which may he safely dried, by reduction of alkaline 
iridium solutions with hydrogen, hydrazine hydrate, sodium 
formate, or formaldehyde, in the presence of sodium protalbate or 
lysalbate as protective colloid. 

Technical iridium chloride, which is the available starting 
material, is a mixture of the tetrachloride with some trichloride. 
It is slightly hydrolysed by water, and clear solutions are only 
obtained by the addition of hydrochloric acid. When the solu¬ 
tion is added to solutions of the protective colloid, olive-green or 
rust-brown precipitates of the protalbate or lysalbate are pro¬ 
duced, the colour being dependent, apparently, on the amount of 
free hydrochloric acid. These precipitates dissolve in sodium 
carbonate or hydroxide to form the blood-red hydrosols of iridium 
trihydroxide. With an excess of sodium hydroxide, the sol suffers 
oxidation on exposure to the air, giving the blue hydrosol of 
iridium tetrahydroxide. The iridium hydrosols obtained from 
these by reduction are of different degrees of sensitiveness towards 
electrolytes. With sodium formate or formaldehyde, the un- 
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dialysed hydroxide sols may he safely used, but dialysis must 
precede any application of hydrazine as the reducing agent or any 
attempt to prepare concentrated iridium sols. If the sol with 
sodium lysalbate as the protective colloid is acidified, some of the 
lysalbic acid is left in solution and the gel therefore enriched in 
iridium. By redissolving this in sodium hydroxide and repeating 
the process a few times, a sol may be obtained which, on drying, 
contains as much as 73% of iridium. 

The solutions employed contain 1% of iridium as chloride and 
1% of the protective salts. During the final dialysis, a small 
quantity of alkali is lost, owing to the hydrolysis of lire protective 
salts, so it is advisable to replenish this before evaporating the 
sol. 

[With Feed. Biehler and Hermann Steyer.] —-The reduction 
with sodium formate in the presence of sodium protalbate and 
lysalbate is described. The . dry preparations formed blank, 
glistening, friable lamellae, which redissolved almost completely 
after a year or so, and contained from 30—42% of iridium. 

[With Herm. Steyer.] —Reductions with formaldehyde, hydr¬ 
azine hydrate, and gaseous hydrogen are described. J. C. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Palseophysiology : the Organic Origin of some Minerals 
Occurring in Sedimentary Rocks. J. V. Samoilov (Min. 
Mag., 1917, 18, 87—98).—In connexion with the exploration of 
the phosphate deposits of Russia, the occurrence of barytes has 
been noted over a wide area in the governments of Kostroma, 
Kazan, and Simbirsk, whilst still, farther to the north-east similar 
deposits of barytes have been met with in the basin of the Pechora 
River. The mineral occurs as nodules in the clays and marls of 
the Upper Jurassic, and is confined to the Oxfordian-Sequanian 
horizon, though in some- of the districts it extends up into the 
Kimeridgian. Modules of barytes have been dredged from the sea¬ 
floor off the coast of Ceylon, and granules of barium sulphate have 
been detected in the bodies of certain marine organisms, namely, 
the Xenopliyophora. If, therefore, during the Upper Jurassic 
period such organisms, capable of extracting barium, salts from sea¬ 
water., were more abundant, they would account for the accumula¬ 
tion of barium in these strata,, where the barytes occurs as a 
primary mineral.. 

Similarly, the mineral celestite has been found over a very 
wide area in Turkestan in beds of Upper Cretaceous age. The 
presence of strontium sulphate has been detected in the skeletons 
of the Acaniharia, a group of the Radiolaria, It is conceivable 
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that similar organisms were relatively more abundant during the 
Cretaceous period, and that their remains gave rise to the deposits 
of celestite. 

Although the iron compound haemoglobin plays an important 
function in the blood of present-day animals, yet cases are known 
amongst the Crustacea and Mollusca in which the copper compound 
hasmocyanin performs the same function; and vanadium has been 
detected in the blood of the Ascidia. During former periods of 
the earth's history these, and perhaps some other, metals may 
have predominated in the blood of animals then living. In this 
connexion, the persistent occurrence in the Permian strata of 
copper minerals and ores associated with abundant animal remains 
is significant. In the same w T ay there may have been at different 
periods variations in the chemical composition of the ash of plants. 

The recurring presence of minerals of primary origin in certain 
sedimentary strata therefore suggests that there may have been 
varying physiological processes during past periods, and for this 
new branch of palaeontology the name palseophysiology is suggested. 

L. J. S. 

Cyanotrichite and Biopiase from Traversella* Luigi 
Colomba (Alii E. Accad. Lincei , 1917, [v], 26, i, 487—491). — 
Small stalactites and thin incrustations coating some of the rock 
in a gallery of one of the Traversella mines were found to consist 
of either very thin plates aggregated so as to form a radiating 
structure about the axis of the stalactites or minute acicular 
crystals which tend towards a lamellar habit when their dimensions 
increase. Both the plates and needles are colourless under the 
microscope, but thicker aggregates exhibit a greenish-blue colour 
with no trace of pleochroism. They contain a little calcium, appar¬ 
ently as contamination in the form of gypsum, and if an allowance 
is made for this, the percentage composition is as follows: 

CuO. Al a O ; .. S0 3 . H 2 0(bydiff.) 

53-05 8*72 12-11 26*12 

The mineral is hence a variety of cyanotrichite, differing from 
other minerals known as cyanotrichite and woodwardite in its 
high content of water and its poorness in aluminium. 

The stalactites also contain isolated individual masses or 
dendritic forms of an emerald-green mineral, which forms 
moderately hard, prismatic crystals, and appears to be diopiase. 

T. EL P. 

Tapiolite from Western Australia. Edward $. Simpson 
(Min. Mag., 1917, 18, 107—-121). —Crystals of tapiolite (PeTa a 0 6 ) 
are described from Tabba-Tabba Creek and from Greens Well, in 
the Pilbara goldfield. They are tetragonal (a : c = 1: 0*6539), and 
by twinning simulate monoclinic symmetry. The density of 
different crystals ranges from 7’36 to 7'907 ; the latter value, being 
the highest recorded, is assumed to represent the density of pur© 
iron tantalate (the value for the corresponding columbate, mossite, 
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being set at 5*20). Analysis of a crystal (D 7*45) from Tabba- 
Tabba Creek gave: 

Ta 0 Or,. Cb 2 O s . TiO a . SnCX. Fe 2 0,. FeO. MnO, CaO. MgO. H a O. Total. 
82-55 1*37 0-18 0*34 0-83 10*69 1*49 1*96 0*10 0-31 99*82 

L. J. S. 

Magnesian Tourmaline from Renfrew? Ontario,, E. L. 
Bruce (Min. Mag., 1917? IB? 133 — 135). — 'Reddish-brown crystals 
and grains occur in limestone and in granite-gneiss near the con¬ 
tact of the two rocks in a limestone quarry near the town of 
Renfrew. The mineral encloses much graphite and calcite ; 
analysis of carefully selected material? D 3'07? gave: 

* Total 

less 

Si0 2 . B a O s . AloOj. Fc„ 0 3 . FeO.TiO a . CaO. MgO. K,0. Na,,0. F. ELO. OforF. 
35-29 10*50 28*93 2*35 0*70 0*025 5*49 14*53 0*22 1*72 0*840*70 101*00 

These results agree with the formula H ls (B0II)2Si 4 0 19 of Pen- 
field and Foote (A., 1899, ii, 304). . L. J. S. 

Composition of Pyroxenes. C. Doelter (< Oentr. Min., 1917? 
185—191).— A criticism of the recent papers by Boeke (A.? 1911? 
ii? 283)? Zambonini (A., 1915, ii? 570), and Tschermak (A.? 1916? 
ii? 145). Little definite evidence can be adduced either for or 
against the various hypothetical components assumed by these 
authors. Further experimental work is needed in the direction of 
the preparation of possible components and their miscibility. 

L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Simple Device for Evaporating Solutions to a Definite 
Volume. G. P, Plaisance and N. O. Pervier (J. Amer. Cham . 
Soc .? 1917? 39? 1238—1241).-—A device is described by which a 
number of solutions may be evaporated to any required volume 
without any attention. The apparatus works on the principle of 
a balance; a plate of metal perforated with nine holes of slightly 
larger diameter than a beaker is hung from a pair of metal rods. 
The rods work on knife edges supported by a metal stand? and are 
balanced at the far end by weights. The beakers? of the same 
size? are filled with the same volume of liquid and rest on a hot¬ 
plate or water-bath; suitable weights are placed on the other arm. 
When sufficient of the liquid has evaporated, the beakers are 
raised from the hot-plate by the weights and brought against a 
large glass slab? which serves the double purpose of covering the 
beakers and preventing them being raised too much, J. F. S. 
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Apparatus for the Reduction of Volume of Gases to 
Standard Temperature and Pressure. A. V'. C. Fenry 
(Chem . News , 1917, 116, 5—8).—A mechanical device designed to 
facilitate the reduction of the volumes of gases, measured at known 
temperatures and pressures, to normal temperature and pressure. 
Three different forms of the instrument are described, one of these 
being of the ordinary slide-rule pattern and one a circular form. 

H. M. D. 

Improved Compensator for Gas Analysis, E. T. Gregg 
(/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 528).—An improved compensator 
is described for use in conjunction with the Hem pel apparatus to 
adjust the pressure of the gas in the* burette before taking a 
reading. It depends on the making of a mercury platinum con¬ 
tact in a U-shaped manometer connected with the burette on the 
one hand and a compensator bulb on the other. The contact forms 
part of a circuit in which are included a small dry cell, a switch, 
and a miniature lamp, and the volume of the gas in the burette 
is adjusted by means of a mercury levelling bottle until the lamp 
glows. It is claimed that this arrangement gives more accurate 
results in less time and with less strain on the eyes of the operator 
than the usual optical method of adjusting the mercury to a mark. 

G. F. M. 

Titration of Chlorides by Mohr’s Method, and its Appli¬ 
cation to the Examination of Potable Water. I. M. Kolthoff 
{Pharm. Weekblad, 1917, 54, 612—618).—The best proportion of 
chromate in the titration of chlorides is 0*7—1 c.c. per 100 c.c. of 
liquid. The end-point is more readily observed in artificial light 
than in daylight. The presence of free acid, phosphates, and 
ferrous and ferric salts interferes with the sensitiveness of the 
reaction, but borax has no effect. A. J. W. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulphur in Pyrites. Harcourt 
Phillips {Chem. News , 1917, 115, 312).—A description of a 
rapid method for the estimation of sulphur in pyrites, based on 
the use of a standard solution of barium chloride, of which 1 c.c. 
is equivalent to 0*01 gram of sulphur. A deficient quantity of 
barium chloride solution is added to the oxidised pyrites solution 
which has been freed from nitric acid and has been adjusted to a 
definite bulk; the titration is completed by making further addi¬ 
tions of 0*5 c.c., boiling the liquid, and filtering off 5 c.c. after 
each addition, the end-point being reached when this hot filtrate 
fails to give a turbidity in three minutes after the addition of two- 
more drops of the barium chloride solution. 

The barium chloride solution is standardised under similar con¬ 
ditions against a solution of sulphuric acid made to contain the 
equivalent of 0*01 gram of sulphur per c.c. D. F. T. 

Detection and Estimation of Sulphur in Petroleum. 
C. K. Francis and C. W. Crawford (J. Ind. Eng * Chem., 1917, 
9, 479—481).— E, Fischer’s methylene-blue test provides the most 
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delicate method for the detection of sulphur In petroleum. The 
sulphur Is converted into sodium sulphide by treating the oil with 
sodium in the usual way, and in the filtered solution, slightly 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, a crystal of gamine dimethyl- 
aniline sulphate is dissolved. A few drops of ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion are then added, and the formation of a blue coloration 
indicates the presence of sulphur. No sulphur as hydrogen 
sulphide or carbon disulphide was found in the Cushing oil 
(Bartlesville sand), but alkyl sulphides and thiophene were 
present. Hydrogen sulphide was formed when the oil was heated 
above 225°. For the quantitative estimation of sulphur, the 
Eschka method was not applicable, but by fusion with sodium 
peroxide and potassium chlorate in a bomb and estimation as 
sulphate, accurate results were obtained. A modified Hammer 
combustion method ( ZeiUch . anr/eiv. Ghent., 1911, 22, 400), using 
catalytic oxidation with platinum spirals and absorption of the 
oxides of sulphur in hydrogen peroxide, also gave concordant 
results, but required greater care and vigilance than the peroxide 
method. G. F. M. 

Tli© Us© of Potassium Persulphate in the Estimation of 
Total Mitrogen in Urine. Leonard C. Scott and Rollin' G. 
Myers (J. Amer . Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 1044—1051. Compare 
Huguet, A., 1910, ii, 155).—A comparison of the macro- and 
micro-chemical methods of estimating total nitrogen in urine, 
replacing potassium sulphate by the persulphate, free from 
nitrogen. In the macrochemical method, 5 c.c. of the urine, 10 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid, and 10 c.c. of a 2*5% solution of copper sulphate 
are boiled until the liquid is yellow. The flask is allowed to cool 
and 1*5—2*0 grams of potassium sulphate added, and the liquid 
reheated until the action begins. The flask is removed from the 
flame and rotated until the solution is colourless, being finally 
reheated until all sulphur trioxide is driven off. The estima¬ 
tion of nitrogen is then made as in the ordinary Kjeldahl process. 
In the microchemical method, the procedure recommended by 
Polin and Parmer (compare A., 1912, ii, 702) is followed, using 
the persulphate Instead of the sulphate, and finally driving off all 
the sulphur trioxide as above. Both these methods are rapid and 
yield results which agree with those obtained by the Arnold- 
Gunning method taken as a standard. In the micro-method, all 
traces of calcium and magnesium must be eliminated from the 
water used for the dilutions. W. G. 

Estimation of Ammonia in the Soil and in Liquid 
Manure,. W. J. Baragiola and O. Schuppli (Landw. Versuch$- 
St at., 1917, 90, 123—137).—The ammonia present in the soil may 
be estimated as follows: 50—100 grams of the soil are mixed with 
5—7 grams of magnesium oxide, and at once introduced into a 
Claisen (two-necked) fractionating flask holding about three- 
quarters of a litre, together with about 100 c.c. of water. The 
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flask is connected with a bulbed tube passing tightly through the 
stopper of a. pump flask which contains 10—20 c.c, of iY/5-suIphuric 
acid, and is surrounded by ice-water. The side-tube of the pump 
flask is connected with that of a second, which serves as a safety 
flask, and is joined to a water-pump and also carries a manometer. 
A tub© drawn out at the bottom to a capillary and connected 
above with a sulphuric acid washing bottle passes almost to the 
bottom of the distillation flask. 

The pressure is lowered to about 15 mm. and the water-bath 
in which the distillation flask is immersed, heated to about 35°. 
The distillation is continued until the residue is dry, this requir¬ 
ing about two hours. A slow current of ammonia-free air is then 
passed for a time through the flask. The contents of the receiver 
are finally washed out into an Erlemneyer flask, boiled to expel 
carbon dioxide, and when cold titrated with N /10-sodium hydr¬ 
oxide in presence of Congo-red; the titration is carried on until the 
colour matches that given by a mixture of the same volume of 
iV/5-sulphuric acid as is used in the test with an equivalent volume 
of N j 10-sodium hydroxide. 

Under the above conditions, not only ammonia, but also volatile 
amines and other bases, pass over, and the ammonia may be 
separated in the following manner. Either a fresh distillate, 
obtained as above, or an aliquot part of the original distillate 
before addition of Congo-red, is treated in a beaker with 1 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 10 grams of sodium acetate 
and 12 grams of sodium phosphate dissolved in the liquid; the 
sparingly soluble phosphate may with advantage be dissolved 
separately in a little hot water and the cooled solution added to 
the liquid. After further addition of 15 c.c. of 10% magnesium 
chloride solution, a little phenolphthalein, and a pinch of quartz 
sand, the whole is vigorously stirred mechanically by means of a 
water-turbine. Sodium hydroxide solution is slowly added from 
a dropping funnel until a persistent, faint pink coloration is 
reached. After about fifteen minutes, the amorphous, gelatinous 
precipitate assumes a crystalline form, the pink colour disappear¬ 
ing. A further addition of sodium hydroxide solution is made 
until the liquid again remains pink, and the liquid then kept 
stirred for fifteen minutes longer. If too much sodium hydroxide 
is accidentally added and danerer of decomposition of the mag¬ 
nesium ammonium phosphate into trimagnesium phosphate and 
ammonia thus incurred, hydrochloric acid should be added and 
then the alkali until the proper end-point is reached. The stirring 
should last altogether about half an hour. The solution is allowed 
to settle for a short time and then filtered through a Neubauer 
platinum crucible or a porcelain Gooch crucible, the heavier quartz 
sand being left in the beaker and subsequently washed,, .together 
with the precipitate on the filter., with a total of about 25 c.c, of 
3% sodium acetate solution. The precipitate adhering to'the, sand 
and also that on the filter is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric ■ acidv 
the .solution being afterwards distilled with excess of sodium, hydr¬ 
oxide solution and the ammonia collected in standard' 1 sulphuric 
oxm ii 17 
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acid and estimated by titration with sodium hydroxide in presence 
of Congo-red. 

The ammonia which passes over when soil is distilled with 
magnesium oxide seems to be that actually existing as ammonium 
salts in the soil, since after some time it disappears, having under¬ 
gone complete conversion into nitrate. 

The above method is applicable also to liquid manure, 50 c-c. 
of the latter and 10 grams of magnesium oxide being taken, and 
the distillate made up to a definite volume and aliquot portions 
used for the direct titration of the volatile basic nitrogen and for 
the precipitation of the ammonia as magnesium ammonium 
phosphate. 

Both in soil and in liquid manure, direct titration of the dis¬ 
tillate obtained as above and that from the magnesium ammonium 
phosphate gives virtually identical values, so that amines and 
volatile bases other than ammonia pass over only in negligible 
quantity. * T. H. P. 

A Precipitant for Nitrous Acid. Friedrich L. Hahn ( Ber 
1917, §0 ? 705—708).—2 :4-Diamino-6-hydroxypyrimidine (Traiibe, 
A., 1900, i, 416) is an excellent precipitant for nitrites, giving a 
precipitate with as little as 0*05 mg. NO/ per c.c., and a colora¬ 
tion with as little as 0*015 mg. The precipitate cannot be used 
for quantitative estimations of nitrites, but the process is par¬ 
ticularly useful for detecting nitrates in nitrites. The sparingly 
soluble sulphate is the best salt to employ, as the excess of reagent 
largely crystallises out in the cold, and nitrates can then be 
estimated undisturbed in the filtrate by means of “ nitron ” or 
detected with the usual sensitiveness by means of diphenylamine 
or ferrous sulphate. J. C. W. 

Application of the Gnteeit Test to Works Estimation of 
Arsenic* C. Hollins (J. Soc. Ghem. Bid., 1917, 36 P 576—577).— 
An apparatus is described and figured which has proved useful in 
examining the quality of dearsenicated vitriols, and is also applic¬ 
able to the estimation of arsenic in phosphates, phosphoric acid,, 
and other substances containing only small quantities of arsenic. 
It consists of a wide-mouthed bottle of about 100 c.c. capacity 
fitted with a two-holed rubber bung. One hole supports a short 
tube bent at right angles and closed by a cap; the other supports 
a tube of 4—5 mm. internal diameter on which three bulbs are 
blown, the first two of which contain a little lead acetate solution 
(10—20%), whilst the third is tightly packed with glass wool 
wetted with the same solution; the third bulb is connected to a 
tube inclined at an angle of 45°, which contains the mercuric 
chloride paper (10 cm. long). The latter is best prepared by soak¬ 
ing Michallet drawing paper in water until limp, and then keeping 
it moving in mercuric chloride solution (1%) for half an hour. 
The sheets are drained and dried separately in the steam-oven, 
They can then be preserved for two or three months in the dark in 
a test-tube fitted with a rubber bung. 

.A • series' of • standard stains is prepared with known 'amounts 
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of arsenic. These are trustworthy tor about three months if pre¬ 
served with phosphoric oxide in sealed tubes and exposed to light 
as little as possible. The sensitiveness of a new batch of papers 
must, however, always be tested by preparing two or three 
standards from it. 

In performing the test, 40 c.c. of water are placed in the flask, 
a measured volume of the vitriol (0*5—2*0 c.c.), and sufficient 
arsenic-free sulphuric acid to make up the total acid to 
2 c.c. (D 1*84) are added. Three drops of arsenic-free stannous 
chloride solution are introduced, the paper slip is placed in the 
tube, and 3—4 grams of arsenic-free zinc are added. After half 
an hour the stains are compared with the standards. 

The most accurate results with 1% mercuric chloride paper are 
given by stains of between 7 and 20 micromilligrams. With stains 
of 35 or less, there is no loss of arsenic hydride. Under certain 
conditions of dilution, appreciable quantities of l^drogen sulphide 
are evolved, but the test is trustworthy if the glass wool is not 
blackened. The time occupied by a single estimation is less than 
thirty-five minutes. 

A stain which is otherwise invisible may be developed by touch¬ 
ing the paper with a drop of concentrated hydrochloric acid. A 
stain which is just visible on development represents about 0*05 
micromilligram of arsenious oxide. 

The sensitiveness of the test paper is diminished by using con¬ 
centrated solutions of mercuric chloride, but does not increase on 
dilution beyond 0*5%. Paper prepared with 1% solution is nearly 
three times as sensitive as that prepared with a saturated solution. 

H. W. 

The Estimation of Boric Acid in Special Glasses. Paul 
Micolabdot and Jean Boubet {Bull, Soc. chim 1917, [iv], 21, 
97 —101).—Slight modifications are introduced into the method of 
Honig and Spitz (compare A., 1917, ii, 159). It is necessary to 
exclude all carbon dioxide from the solutions prior to titration in 
the presence of glycerol or mannitol with phenolphthalein as 
indicator, and all ammonium salts must be driven off. Magnesium 
and aluminium, in amounts greater than those which exist in 
special glasses, do not interfere with the estimation or retain any 
boric acid. 

Provided that the material is first thoroughly fused with alkalis, 
the method of estimating boron, by distillation as methyl borate, 
is satisfactory. W. G. 

Experiences 1 with Mandel and Neuberg’s Catalytic 
Method for Elementary Analysis. Th. Meel and K. LDft 
(. Zeitsch . Nahr . Genussm 1917, 33, 384-—388).—The authors 
describe the application of Mandel and Ueuberg’s method (oxida¬ 
tion with 15% hydrogen peroxide in the presence of a small 
quantity of iron. A., 1915, ii, 788) to the estimation of sulphur 
in “ saccharin ” and bromine in the bromine derivatives of higher 
fatty acids, and find it most satisfactory. The method also serves 

17* 
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well as a preliminary test for “saccharin” on the ether-light 
petroleum extract obtained in a systematic analysis. Within a 
few minutes it is possible to obtain from less than a milligram of 
the substance distinct evidence of the oxidation products, sulphuric 
acid, ammonia, and benzoic acid. J. C. W. 

The Analysis of Coal ? and a New Scheme for the 
Examination of Coal. H. Groppel ( Chem . Zeit. 7 1917, 41, 
413—414, 431—434). —The author discusses the methods which 
have been used and are now in common practice for estimating 
moisture, yield of coke or volatile products, and ash in coal, and 
directs attention to their respective merits and failings. 

A new procedure is recommended, in which the moisture, coke, 
and ash are estimated with the same weight of coal in the same 
apparatus, a bent, hard glass tube (“duck’’-shaped). For the 
estimation of moisture, the tube is connected to weighed calcium 
chloride tubes, the bend is immersed in a bath at 105°, and dry 
hydrogen is passed through. After removing the- drying tubes, the 
coal is then coked in the current of hydrogen, and finally burnt 
in a stream of oxygen for the ash determination. As an altern¬ 
ative, the combustion tube may be sealed to a tube bent into two 
parallel U’s, the second of which is filled with glass beads. With 
this, the dried coal is coked and the tar and water absorbed in 
the bent tubes, which are cooled. The coking tube is then severed, 
and so the weights of coke and of tar + water, and consequently of 
gas, can be obtained. J. C. W. 

The u New M Method of Gad-Andresen for Estimation 
of Carbon Monoxide in the Blood. N. Zuntz (. Biochem . 
Zeitsch ., 1916, 78, 231—232).—The method described by Gad- 
Andresen (A., 1916, ii, 447) does not differ in essentials from that 
previously described by the author and J. Plesch {Biochem. 
Zeitsch,, 11, 47). S. B. S. 

Apparatus for Estimating the Noble Gases [Argon, etc.] 
and Nitrogen by a Gas-analysis Method. It. Brandt 
(D.R.-P,, 296115; from J. Soc. Chem. Ind 1917, 36, 616).—A 
mixture of argon, etc., with nitrogen, hydrogen, oxides of carbon, 
methane, and such gases, is treated in a tube connected with a 
manometer and a two-way tap, with metallic calcium in the form 
of large crystals, or with alloys of calcium with magnesium and 
aluminium, and with calcium nitride. The former absorbs all 
nitrogen and the latter hydrogen, methane, etc,, at temperatures 
.between 200° and 650°. H. W. 

Estimation of Potassium. The Lindo-Gladding Method. 
P. L. Hibbard (J. Ind . Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 504—513).—A 
study was made of the Lindo-Gladding method for the 
estimation of potassium, particularly from an agricultural 
chemical point of view, and the following are the more im¬ 
portant observations made. The solution is preferably made by 
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extraction with liot water on a tube filter. The volume of water 
used, the excess o£ ammonia, and time of keeping before filtering 
are immaterial. The ammonia should be added before the 
ammonium oxalate, and if there is more than enough phosphate 
present to precipitate the bases, the oxalate should not be used at 
all, unless, as when a great excess of soluble phosphate is present, 
calcium chloride is previously added in slight excess to precipitate 
this. Occlusion of potassium salts in the gelatinous calcium phos¬ 
phate must be guarded against either by reprecipitation or by 
greater dilution of the original solution. In igniting the salts 
with sulphuric acid, the temperature must be kept below the fusion 
point until all the carbon is burned off. -The residue is dissolved 
. in dilute hydrochloric acid, the silica filtered off, and the solution 
diluted to such an extent that on the addition of platinic chloride 
no immediate precipitation occurs. The solution is then 
evaporated until it is pasty, but not dry; it should be kept just 
acid with hydrochloric acid, and excess of platinic chloride should 
be avoided if much sodium is present. The purification of the 
potassium platinichloride is usually completed by five or six wash¬ 
ings with 10 c.c. of 80% alcohol, and it is best collected in an 
ordinary Gooch crucible and dried for an hour at 120°. The per¬ 
chlorate method for the estimation of potassium is longer, more 
difficult, and more expensive than the platinum method. 

G. F. M. 

Estimation of Potassium and Sodium in the Form of 
Sulphates by Platinum Chloride. (Mlle.) Bronislava Turkus 
(Ann. Ghim. anal 1917, 22, 101—102).—The mixed sodium and 
potassium sulphates are weighed and dissolved in water, and to 
the solution the calculated quantity of platinum chloride and a 
little hydrochloric acid are added in small portions, the solution 
being evaporated to dryness between each addition. The sodium 
platinichloride is removed by washing the precipitate with 85% 
alcohol, and the potassium platinichloride dried and calcined. 
The residual platinum is washed, dried, ignited, and weighed. 
The sodium is estimated by difference. W. G. 

Estimation of Sodium Sulphide in Sulphide Byebaths. 
B. Swann (/. Soc . Dyers , 1917, 33, 146—148).—A rapid method 
based on the conversion of sodium sulphide into ammonium 
sulphide, and the distillation of this into a known volume of 
standard iodine solution acidified with acetic acid. 

Fifty c.c. of the dye liquor are diluted to 250 c.c., and 20 c.e, 
of this liquid are transferred to a conical flask. To this liquid 
10—20 c.c. of a 25% solution of ammonium chloride are added, 
and the mixture is distilled for not more than five minutes into 
25 c.c. of N1 10-iodine solution diluted with 100 c.c. of water and 
acidified with acetic acid. The excess of iodine is titrated with 
N j 10-thiosulphate solution, using starch as an indicator. One c.c. of 
N f 10-iodine solution = 0*012 gram of sodium sulphide, Na 2 S,9H 2 0. 
Thiosulphates, carbonates, and sulphates have no influence on the 

17*—2 
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estimation. In the presence of sulphide dyestuffs, results are 
obtained varying with the amount of dyestuff present. In the 
presence of sulphite, results were obtained varying with the amount 
of sulphite present, owing to a reaction which was not further 
investigated. W. G. 

Estimation of the Alkalinity and Phosphoric Acid 
Content of the Ash of Feeding Stuffs. I. M. Iyolthoff 
( Chem . Weekblad, 1917, 14, 547—558. Compare A., 1916, ii, 538; 
Pfyl, A., 1914, ii, 290).—The author does not consider that PfyFs 
method for estimating the alkalinity of the ash of foods possesses 
any advantage over his own. A. J. W. 

New Applications of Thymolphthalein and Naphthol- 
phthalein in the Estimation of True Neutrality in JWaters, 
including Rapid Methods for Analysing Limestone and 
Ammonium Salts. J. Morn (J. Chem. Met. and Min. Soc. S. 
Africa , 1917, 17, 129—132; from J. Soc * Chem. hid., 1917, 36,571). 
—The insensitiveness of thymolphthalein to traces of alkali, particu¬ 
larly in boiling solutions, has been utilised in the estimation of lime 
and magnesia in limestone; 0*5—0'75 gram of the sample,free from 
grit, is mixed with about 10 c.c. of 2A-hydrochloric acid, the 
mixture heated on the water-bath for about twenty minutes, the 
turbid liquid diluted to about 20 c.c., and titrated with N j 2 -sodium 
hydroxide solution (free from carbonate), using a methyl-red solu¬ 
tion (0*02%) in dilute alcohol as indicator; the combined acid 
equivalent of the lime and magnesia is thus obtained. After 
diluting to 50 c.c, and boiling for one minute, 3 c.c. of 1% thymol¬ 
phthalein solution in 60—70% alcohol, and then sufficient 
N / 2-sodium hydroxide to give a dark blue solution, are added, 
the mixture boiled for one minute to coagulate the precipitated 
magnesia, and the blue suspension titrated until yellow with 
N j 2 -hydrochloric acid; in this manner, the magnesia content is 
determined, and the lime may be obtained by difference. A 
correction should be made if an appreciable amount of phosphate 
is present. The results agree closely with those obtained by Ihe 
ordinary method. 

In analysing the ammonium salts of strong acids, the solution, 
previously neutralised to methyl-red if necessary, is titrated at the 
boiling point with N / 5-sodium hydroxide in presence of a small 
quantity of a saturated solution of thymolphthalein in 50% alcohol 
until the deep blue to green colour reappears and withstands boil¬ 
ing for twenty seconds. 

The true neutrality of water is estimated by using as mixed 
indicators methyl-red and a-n aphtholphthalein, which are much 
more sensitive than methyl-orange and phenolphthalein, and will 
detect 0*1 part of sulphuric acid and 0*2 part of calcium hydroxide 
per 100,000. In the presence of more than 0*4 part of acid in 
100,000, the colour is violet-rose; 0*2 part of acid, salmon-orange; 
neutral, straw-yellow; 0*2 part of alkali, citrine-green; more than 
0*4 part of alkali deep bluish-green. Neutral red, rosolic acid, or 
alizarin may be used in place of methyl-red. H. W. 
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Microchemistrj o! Plants. ¥. Detection of Dissolved 
Calcium Compounds by means of Sodium Carbonate, 
Hans Molisch {Ber. Deut. hot. Ges ., 1916, 84, 288—295).—One 
of the most sensitive reactions for the microchemical detection of 
calcium in plant tissue consists in treatment with concentrated 
aqueous sodium carbonate solution ffrora 10% to an almost 
saturated solution), which results in the precipitation of sodium 
calcium carbonate or gaylussite crystals. The rapidity and 
abundance with which the crystals are formed increase with the 
concentration of the sodium carbonate solution employed. 

" T. H. P. 

Microchemistry of Plants. VI. Detection of Lime by 
means of Potassium Hydroxide or a Mixture of Potassium 
Hydroxide' and Carbonate. Hans Molisch (Ber. Deut. hot. 
Ges., 1916, 34, 357—363).—Treatment of a plant section contain¬ 
ing dissolved or undissolved calcium compounds with a drop of 
semi-saturated aqueous potassium hydroxide leads to the gradual 
formation of characteristic, hexagonal plates or disks, which may 
change later into crystalline aggregates resembling full-blown 
dowers. The crystals consist of the double salt, 
2CaC0 3 ,3K 2 C0 a ,6H 2 0. 

This test is rendered more rapid and certain if the semi-saturated 
potassium hydroxide solution (1 vol.) is mixed with saturated 
potassium carbonate solution (1 vol.). The reaction takes place with 
calcium carbonate, sulphate, nitrate, phosphate, oxalate, inalate, 
tartrate, acetate, or butyrate. T. H. P. 

Properties of Barium Sulphate. Z. Karaoglanow ( Zeitsch. 
anal. Chem 1917, 56, 225—246).—Pure barium sulphate may be 
obtained from the product contaminated with barium chloride by 
dissolving it in concentrated sulphuric acid, heating the solution 
for a long time, precipitating the barium sulphate by diluting 
with much water, and washing and drying the precipitate. Such 
barium sulphate does not lose in weight when heated over a Teclu 
burner in either a platinum or a porcelain crucible. When heated 
for an hour in a blowpipe flame, it is, however, diminished appreci¬ 
ably in weight, especially in a platinum crucible, and the resultant 
salt smells of hydrogen sulphide in the cold. The barium sulphide 
thus formed undergoes very slow oxidation when heated over a 
Teclu burner. In a porcelain, but not in a platinum, crucible, 
diminution in weight (for instance, from 1*0622 to 1*0608 gram) 
occurs when barium sulphate is ignited in contact with filter 
paper; the amount of the loss is inconstant and small, but in 
accurate work the dried precipitate should be separated from the 
filter paper and the latter burnt in another crucible. 

Direct, determinations have been made of the solubility of 
barium sulphate in water and in solutions of various acids and 
salts by boiling a known weight of the pure salt for two hours 
with 200 c.c. of a solution of the electrolyte, allowing to remain 
with frequent shaking for twenty-four hours, filtering, washing 
with 350 c.c, of water, igniting,.-and weighing; the amount of 
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bariura sulphate dissolved in the washing water was determined 
separately and the results corrected accordingly. The solubility 
per litre is 0*0043 gram in pure water, or 1 in 232,558; that this 
solubility is considerably higher than that previously found by 
other investigators (1 in about 400,000) is explained by the fact 
that the salt used is of very fine grain and passes even through a 
double filter. Barium sulphate occludes barium chloride in 
amount depending on the concentration of the chloride, such 
occlusion depending on the fineness of the precipitate. The solu¬ 
bility of barium sulphate in sulphuric acid solutions is actually 
diminished or even destroyed if the concentration of the acid is 
higher than G‘3A 7 ; with lower concentrations, the solubility is 
almost the same as in pure water. 

The solubility of barium sulphate in solutions of potassium 
chloride or nitrate is greater than in water, owing to double 
decomposition between the barium sulphate and the potassium, 
salt; it is thus evident that, under these conditions, the barium 
and sulphate radicles exist in solution, not only in the ionic state, 
but also partly as undissociated barium chloride, barium nitrate, 
and potassium sulphate molecules. Potassium sulphate or a mix¬ 
ture of either potassium chloride and sulphate or potassium 
chloride and sulphuric acid also increases, but only slightly, the 
solubility of barium sulphate in water. Towards sodium sulphate 
or a mixture either of sodium chloride and potassium sulphate or 
of sodium chloride and sulphate, barium sulphate behaves in the 
same way as towards the corresponding potassium salts. Sodium, 
chloride increases the solubility, but not with similar dependency 
on the concentration as with potassium chloride, and the results 
are not reproducible. 

In l*44if-calcium chloride, the weight of barium sulphate found 
is greater than that taken, but at lower concentrations the weight 
diminishes; the amount of the diminution does not, however, 
depend on the concentration of the calcium chloride, but is equal 
to the solubility of the barium sulphate in pure water. The 
solubility of barium sulphate, or, more accurately, its diminution 
in weight, is greater than in water or calcium chloride solutions; 
strontium chloride behaves, however, quite differently from 
calcium chloride, owing to the comparatively slight solubility of 
strontium sulphate and the consequent diminished formation of 
sulphate ions. 

In 0T181V-Iead nitrate solution, barium sulphate increases in 
weight, owing to interaction of the two salts, and consequent pre¬ 
cipitation of lead sulphate. With lower concentrations of the 
lead ion, the amount of lead sulphate formed diminishes, and so 
also does the weight of the precipitate, a minimum being reached 
which corresponds with the solubility of the barium sulphate under 
the experimental conditions; finally, the solubility in pure water 
. £s ; attained. 

Barium sulphate is .insoluble in ferric sulphate containing 
sulphuric acid, and sometimes increases slightly in weight, owing 
/to 'adsorption by the precipitate and filter paper. In ferric 
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chloride solution containing hydrochloric acid., barium sulphate 
exhibits marked solubility, which depends on the concentration of 
the ferric salt; in ferric chloride solution containing barium 
chloride, barium sulphate is, however, insoluble. In hydrochloric 
acid solutions the solubility is considerably greater than in solu¬ 
tions of potassium, sodium, or strontium chloride, etc., and is also 
greater, though not so much so, than in ferric chloride solutions; 
the solubility depends, indeed, solely on the concentration of the 
hydrogen ion. In nitric acid, barium sulphate is more soluble 
than in hydrochloric acid, ferric chloride, etc., but if barium 
chloride or sulphuric acid is also present, the precipitate is prac¬ 
tically insoluble in nitric acid. 

The solubility of barium sulphate in different electrolytes is 
determined by two factors, the anion and the cation. The anion, 
SO/, diminishes the solubility, N0 3 ; increases it, and Cl ; is 
indifferent. Of the cations, Ba‘* diminishes the solubility of 
barium sulphate, whilst Ca* # is indifferent, and K*, Na*, Sr’ 4 , 
Pb", TV* # , and IT increase it. T. H. P. 

Tli© Analysis of Zinc Alloys. Mossbacher (Zeitsch. offentl 
Ohem., 1917, 23, 113—115).—Details are given of a rapid method 
for the full analysis of zinc alloys. After dissolving in 
concentrated nitric acid and evaporating to one-third bulk, 
sulphuric acid is dropped into the middle of the liquid, and heat¬ 
ing is continued until white fumes are evolved. Water and alcohol 
are added, and after several hours the lead sulphate is collected. 
The filtrate is ignited in a crucible which has just previously been 
heated with a drop of sulphuric acid. Copper is precipitated as 
sulphide and heated with sulphur in hydrogen in a silica crucible. 
Aluminium and iron are precipitated from the filtrate, after 
removal of hydrogen sulphide, by adding hydrogen peroxide, and 
then, rapidly, a large excess of ammonia. By adding a little 
Congo-red, that part of the colloidal precipitate which always 
adheres to the glass is made clearly visible. 

Iron is estimated volumetrically in a separate portion. 

a h, d. 

Estimation of Manganese in Iron and Steel according to 
the Bismuth Method. H. Kinder f Ckemihericommission des 
V e-rein* deutscher Enenhil 11 entente] (Stahl u. Eisen , 37, 

197—*202; from Ohem. Zentr ,, 1917, i, 817—818).—In continuation 
of previous work on the estimation of manganese by the perman¬ 
ganate (Stahl u. Eisen, 1913, 33, 633) and chlorate or persulphate 
(ibid., 1915, 35, 918) methods, the commission has examined the 
data concerning the bismuth process, using sodium blsmuthate or 
bismuth tetroxide. The original memoir must be consulted for 
details. The method, however, is not suited for purposes of in¬ 
vestigation, and cannot be recommended for the works laboratory 
because of its complicated nature and the necessity of keeping the 
temperature below 25° (increase of temperature causes low results 
for Mn). The Yolhard-Wolff permanganate method is suitable for 
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Investigation, and can be used in the examination of ores, raw 
iron, steel, and ferromanganese. It can be employed equally well 
in hydrochloric or nitric acid solution, but sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tions are to Tb© avoided. The presence of chromium is immaterial 
if the precipitated zinc oxide is removed; molybdenum, and 
vanadium are without influence, but cobalt, which is usually only 
present in small amount, causes high results. The chlorate process 
can only be employed in nitric acid solution, and is particularly 
suitable for iron and steel ; it is less accurate for estimating small 
amounts of manganese and for ferromanganese. Considerable 
quantities of chromium cause slightly high results. The per¬ 
sulphate process is adapted to works practice because of its 
rapidity. The presence of considerable quantities of chromium or 
cobalt makes the end-point difficult to detect on account of the 
vellow or pink colorations which they impart to the solutions. 

3EL W. 

Evaluation of Pyroiusite 8 E. Rupp (Arch. Pharm 1916, 
254, 135—137).—To 0*2 gram of very finely powdered pyroiusite 
are added 3 grams of potassium iodide, 3 grams of sodium phos¬ 
phate, 10 c.c. of water, and 10 c.c. of officinal (25%) phosphoric 
acid. The mixture is well shaken for one minute, and kept for 
thirty to sixty minutes with occasional shaking; about 50 c.c. of 
water are then added, and the liberated iodine is titrated with 
ffij 10-thiosulphate with starch as indicator. A reappearance of 
the blue coloration indicates that the pyroiusite has not been 
sufficiently finely ground. C. S. 

Differential lodomeiry* IV- The Analysis of Pyroiusite 
and other Oxidised Manganese Ores* O. L. Barnebey and 
Geo. M. Bishop (/. Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1917, 39, 1235—1238, 
Compare this voL, ii, 274).—In a previous paper a method was 
described for the estimation of the available oxygen in pyroiusite 
and other higher oxides of manganese (Joe. cit.). This method, 
however, is untrustworthy if appreciable amounts of ferric iron 
are present. The present paper gives an account of a method 
which may be used for pyroiusite containing large amounts of 
iron. The method depends on two principles: (1) When finely 
divided pyroiusite is treated with hydrochloric acid and potassium 
iodide, iodine is liberated; iodine is also liberated by ferric 
chloride in acid solution. (2) When neutral ferrous chloride is 
brought into contact with excess of iodine, it is instantaneously 
oxidised to the ferric condition. The following is the method 
recommended. A sample of the finely powdered ore (0*2 gram) 
is placed in a 300 c.c. flask and treated with 10 c.c. of A-sodium 
iodide and 5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The flask is 
repeatedly shaken until the reaction is complete; 0*2—0*5 gram of 
powdered sodium tartrate is then added, and the solution diluted 
to 150 c.c. Sodium hydrogen carbonate is added in excess and 
the free iodine titrated with arsenite. The addition of tartrate 
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is to prevent hydrolysis of the ferric salts on dilution. The results 
agree well with those obtained by other methods. J. F. S. 

iron Oxide as Standard in the Volumetric Estimation of 
Iron in Hydrochloric Acid. Solution. H. Kinder (Stahl u. 
Eisen, 37, 266; from Glvem. Zentr , y 1917, i, 817).—A discussion 
of the proposal of Brandt (A., 1916, ii, 539) to use pure iron 
oxide, prepared from ferrous oxalate, as standard. - H. W. 

Ammonio-cobalt Molybdate, Tungstate, and Vanadate. 
Estimation and Separation of Cobalt. Adolphe Carnot 
(Ooni'pt. rend., 1917, 164, 897—903.* Compare A., 1889, 1116, 
1117).—The cobaltous chloride is converted into roseo- or purpnreo- 
cobalt chloride by means of hydrogen peroxide in the presence 
of ammonium chloride and ammonia, and the solution is just 
neutralised with hydrochloric or acetic acids. To the cold, dilute 
solution just sufficient of a 5% aqueous solution of ammonium 
molybdate is added. The pink precipitate is dried at 110° and 
weighed. It has the composition Co 2 O 3 ,10NH 3 ,6MoO 3 . If this 
precipitate is ignited, the ammonia is driven off, and at the same 
time the cobalt sesquioxide and the molybdic anhydride are partly 
reduced. If ammonium tungstate is used instead of the 
molybdate, the precipitate obtained, when dried at 110°, has the 
composition CogO^lON^^WC^rHoO. With ammonium vanadate 
a pink precipitate is first obtained having the composition 
Co 2 O 3 ,lONH 3 ,3V 2 0 5 , but with an excess of the vanadate solution 
a yellow precipitate is obtained having the composition 
Co 2 O 3 ,10NH 3 ,6V 2 O 5 . It is most satisfactory for quantitative work 
to weigh the cobalt as the double molybdate. This method can 
he used for the estimation of cobalt in the presence of nickel, pro¬ 
vided that the estimation is carried out rapidly and the pre¬ 
cipitate is well washed with water. If the nickel is in excess, it 
is advisable to redissolve the precipitate in ammonia and repre¬ 
cipitate it by neutralisation with acid and the addition of a little 
ammonium molybdate. Any iron and manganese present in the 
original solution will be precipitated by the ammonium hydroxide 
and hydrogen peroxide. In the presence of zinc, cadmium, or 
Conner, it is advisable to dissolve and reprecipitate the double- 
molybdate twice. W. G. 

a-Benziidioxime [Reagent for Nickel]. Hermann Grqssmann 
and Julie Mannheim (Ber. } 1917, 50, 708—711).—The authors 
have tested AtacFs method for detecting and estimating nickel 
in which a-benzildioxime is the precipitant (A., 1913, ii, 730). 
The reagent is best prepared by warming a methyl-alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of Tbenzil with powdered hydroxylamine hydrochloride and a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid, the oxime being filtered off from 
time to time. It is applied in the form of a saturated, alcoholic 
solution. For the separation of nickel from zinc or magnesium, 
ammonium chloride is added; manganese is retained in solution 
by means of citric acid and hydrazine (to prevent oxidation); 

* and Ann. Ohm. anal 1917, 22 , 121—126, 
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copper is kept in solution means of Rochelle salt, but only small 
proportions should be present. The nickel precipitate does not 
suffer loss of weight even at 180°. J. C. W. 

Analysis of Cast Mchroine, E. W. Reid {J, 2nd. Eng, 
Ghem., 1917, 9, 488—490).-—A detailed description is given of a 
scheme for the complete analysis of nickel-iron-chromium alloys. 
The alloy is first dissolved in nitrohydrochloric acid, and the 
silicon volatilised from the residue by treatment with hydrofluoric 
acid. The small residue of metal initially enclosed by the silica 
is now dissolved by a second treatment with nitrohydrochloric 
acid after fusion, if necessary, with sodium peroxide. In frac¬ 
tions of the ' stock' solution of the alloy thus obtained, the metals 
are estimated in the order given: (a) nickel by the cyanide 

method; (5) iron and chromium by precipitation as hydroxides 
and oxidation to ferric hydroxide and chromate respectively with 
bromine water; ( c ) manganese by precipitation with potassium 
chlorate in presence of nitric acid and titration of the precipitate 
with ferrous ammonium sulphate, zinc in the filtrate from the 
iron and chromium estimation after removal of the nickel by means 
of dimethylglyoxime, by titration with potassium ferrocyanide, 
and, finally, carbon by direct combustion in oxygen. G-. F. M. 

Estimation of Chromium in Fernochrome. P. Koch (Stahl 
it, Eisen, 37, 266; from Ghem, Zentr 1917, i, 817. Compare this 
vol., ii, 337).—In contrast to Schumacher (this vol., ii, 337), the 
author maintains the correctness of the factor 0*3109 by which 
the iron titre must be multiplied to obtain the chromium titre. 

H. W. 

Separation of Antimony and Tin by Hydrogen 
Sulphide in Hydrochloric Acid Solution, and their 
lodometric Estimation. Aug. Prim {Ghem, Zeit 1917, 
41, 414—415).—Antimony and tin (stannous) can be completely 
separated by means of hydrogen sulphide if the solution contains 
a certain amount of hydrochloric acid. Preliminary tests with 
pure materials show that the best conditions are when the volume 
of liquid is 200 c.c. and the amount of hydrogen chloride present 
26*58 grams (60 c.c. of acid of D 1*19). The antimony sulphide 
may be dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid and estimated 
iodometrically in the usual way after boiling away the hydrogen 
sulphide. The filtrate containing stannous chloride may also be 
boiled to remove hydrogen sulphide, with the addition of ferrum 
reduction, and finally titrated with iodine. 

The application of the process to the analysis of alloys will be 
described later. J. O. W. 

Detection of Methyl Alcohol by Catalytic Dehydrogen¬ 
ation. C. Mannich and W. Geilmann {Arch, Pharm 1916,254, 
50—-64).—The method consists in passing the vapour of the liquid 
under examination over pumice impregnated with reduced copper 
at 280—300°. The course of the decomposition has been already 
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described (A., 1916, i, 362). The formaldehyde produced is 
detected by the violet coloration it develops with morphine and 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The apparatus is figured and 
described. An aqueous solution containing 0*1% of methyl alcohol 
gives a condensate which develops the coloration very faintly after 
one hour and faintly after twenty-four hours. The method is very 
effective in detecting methyl alcohol in blood or urine, 0*01 
gram of the alcohol in 100 c.c. of blood or urine giving a 
positive result; the liquid must first be carefully fractionated to 
concentrate the methyl alcohol, and the fraction containing the 
latter must he boiled for some time with freshly ignited animal 
charcoal before being passed over the catalyst, although even with 
these precautions the catalyst is slowly poisoned. 

In order to detect methyl alcohol in the presence of ethyl 
alcohol, the mixture, diluted if necessary so that it contains about 
50% of water, is passed over the catalyst, the condensate is heated 
in a vacuum to remove the acetaldehyde, and the residual solution 
is tested for formaldehyde as above. If the original mixture con¬ 
tains less than 1% of methyl alcohol, the diluted solution should 
be repeatedly fractionated before the test is applied to the fraction 
in which the methyl alcohol has been concentrated. One-half 
per cent, of methyl alcohol in brandy can be detected by this 
method. C. S. 

Estimation of Alcohol and Water in Ether for Anesthesia. 
B, L. Perkins (J. Ind. Eng. Ohem 1917, 9 , 521—523).—The 
method differs from that of Mallinckrodt and Alt (A., 1916, 
ii, 583) in that the water is estimated from the specific gravity of 
the original mixture, and for this purpose specific gravities of 
ether-alcohol-water mixtures were determined to the fifth place 
of decimals, and the results are presented in the form of a curve, 
specific gravities being plotted against percentages of alcohol for 
varying proportions of water up to 1%. The specific gravities of 
the original ether and of the sample after drying for twenty-four 
hours over potassium carbonate are determined at 25°, and per¬ 
centages of alcohol and water can then he read off directly from 
the above-mentioned curve. G-. F, M. 

Solubility of Cholesterol-digitonid©. J. Howard Mueller 
(I. Biol. Ohem., 1917, 30, 39—40. Compare Bloor and Knudson, 
A., 1916, ii, 650).—Bloor contends that' the low figures obtained 
in the estimation of cholesterol by gravimetric as compared with 
colorimetric methods are due to losses incurred in the washing of 
the cholesterol-digitonide with ether and hot water. The author 
finds, however, that the solubility of the pure digitonide in either 
of these solvents is so slight that any error arising from this cause 
would not account for more than 10% of the discrepancy actually 
observed. ' H. W. B. : 

Estimation of Dextrose in Urine. G. Frerichs and, B, 
Mannheim (Arch. Pharm 1916, 254, 138—148).—The authors 
prefer Rupp and Lehmann’s iodometric method of estimating 
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reducing sugars to the Fehling-Soxhlet method, and deny Kuoss’s 
statement (A., 1916, ii, 155) that the iodometric estimation of the 
excess of the cupric salt remaining after Fehling’s solution has 
been partly reduced by a sugar solution yields untrustworthy 
results, owing to the action of oxidised sugar compounds on the 
liberated iodine. They find that the substances produced from 
the sugar by the action of the alkaline copper solution have no 
action on iodine. The table published by Rupp and Lehmann 
giving the number of rag. of dextrose corresponding with a given 
consumption of iY/10-thiosulphate has been incorrectly calculated, 
and the authors give a list of corrected values. 

In estimating the sugar in urine, Rupp and Lehmann add 20 c.c. 
of the urine, diluted if necessary so that not more than 0*5% of 
dextrose is present, to a definite quantity of the Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion under definite conditions. In preference to this, the authors 
adopt the following quantities, since the use of tables is thereby 
avoided and the calculation of the result is greatly simplified. 
They have observed from the figures given in the table that when 
the number of mg. of dextrose is divided by the number of c.c. 
of Nj 10-thiosulphate, the quotients vary from 3*23 to 3*42. 
Taking the mean value (1 c.c. of N / 10-thiosulphate is equivalent 
to 3*33 mg. of dextrose), the error in the calculation is in the 
most unfavourable cases’ only about one-thirtieth of the amount 
of sugar present. The authors therefore use for the estimation 
3*33 c.c. of urine (readily measured by diluting 10 c.c. of the 
urine with 20 c.c. of water and taking 10 c.c. of the mixture) and 
15 c.c. of the copper sulphate solution (70 grams of hydrated 
copper sulphate dissolved and made up to 1 litre); with these 
quantities, the percentage amount of dextrose (that is, the mg. 
of dextrose in 100 c.c. of urine) is almost exactly equal to one- 
tenth of ..the number of c.c. of Nj 10-thiosulphate representing 
the difference between the volume of thiosulphate required in 
standardising 15 c.c. of the copper sulphate solution and that used 
in titrating the excess of copper sulphate in the estimation. When 
the urine contains less than 1% of dextrose, 10 c.c. of undiluted 
urine should be used, and for less than 0*5% of dextrose 20 c.c. 
of undiluted urine, the percentage of dextrose being then obtained 
by dividing the above difference by 30 and by 60 respectively. 
When more than 3*5% of dextrose is present, one-half of 3*33 c.c. 
of urine should be used, the above difference being multiplied by 
5 to give the percentage of dextrose. 

The original should be consulted for a detailed description of 
the method of procedure. When 10 or 20 c.c. of undiluted urine 
are used, the iodine value (in c.c. of Nj 10-iodine) of this quantity 
must be estimated and subtracted from the difference mentioned 
above. O. S. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Sugar in the Urine, 
Alma Hiller (J. Biol, Chem ,, 1917, 30, 125—127).—In this 
method, the creatinine and reducing substances other than dextrose 
are first removed from the urine by treatment with animal char- 
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coal and picric acid (Folin, A., 1915, ii, 802), and the dextrose 
in the filtrate is then estimated by Lewis and Benedict’s method 
(A., 1915, ii, 111). H. W. B. 

A New Method lor the Estimation of Aldoses. J. 
Bougault (Gompt . rend 1917, 164, 1008—1011).—The method 
is based on the reaction B°CH0 + H 2 0 + 2I = R*C0 2 H + 2HI, 
which is, however, not instantaneous, the velocity depending on 
the excess of iodine used. The sugar, in aqueous solution, is 
heated with about three times the theoretical amount of iodine 
and a 15% solution of crystalline sodium carbonate. The oxida¬ 
tion is complete at the end of thirty minutes, after which the 
excess of iodine is titrated with sodium hyposulphite solution. 
The method was found to be applicable to all the aldoses tried, 
except that in the case of mannose the mixture had to be boiled 
for ninety minutes. The author has studied the action of iodine 
and sodium carbonate on the ketoses and the non-reducing sugars, 
and the influence of alkalinity, temperature, and light on the 
velocity of oxidation, and the estimation of aldoses in the presence 
of ketoses and non-reducing sugars. In all cases there is a slight 
secondary reaction, which can be allowed for by determining the 
amount of iodine absorbed during a further thirty minutes’ heat¬ 
ing. The ketoses and the non-reducing sugars are nob appreciably 
oxidised by the reagent, and thus do not interfere with the estima¬ 
tion of aldoses unless they are present in excessive amounts. 

W. G. 

Simplified Inversion Process for the Estimation of 
Sucrose by Douhl© Polarisation.' Herbert S. Walker (J. 
Ind. Eng. Ghem 1917, 9, 490—492).—Certain of the difficulties 
encountered in the inversion of sucrose in the Herzfeld-Clerget 
method of estimation by double polarisation are obviated by the 
following method of procedure, which is specially recommended 
for technical practice. The solution used for direct polarisation, 
is placed in a 100 c.c. flask and heated on a water-bath at 65—67 °; 
it is then removed from the bath, 10 c.c. of diluted hydrochloric 
acid (1:1) are added, and the whole allowed to cool spon¬ 
taneously in air. After fifteen minutes inversion is complete, 
and the solution, made up to 100 c.c., is ready for polarisation. 
In the case of products which have been clarified with basic lead 
acetate, the excess alkalinity must be destroyed before heating 
on the water-bath by adding 1 to 2 c.c. of the above diluted hydro¬ 
chloric acid, otherwise serious losses occur. Errors due to destruc¬ 
tion of Isevulose are by this method of inversion largely eliminated, 
and the rigid adherence to specified temperatures and duration 
of heating required by the Herzfeld method is unnecessary, a 
latitude of 10° in temperature causing no appreciable inaccuracy 
in results. G. TV M. 

Biological Examination of Honey. J. Gadamer [with Karl 
Laske] (Arch. Pharm.., 1916, 254, 306—345).—-One' of the' most '' 
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difficult tasks of the food analyst is to prove the genuineness of 
bee-honey by chemical analysis, especially since solutions of very 
pure invert-sugar with or without raffinose, which can be used to 
adulterate natural honey or to prepare artificial honey, have 
become easily obtainable. Fiehe’s reaction, which detects hydr- 
oxymethylfurfuraldehyde in technical invert-sugar, is not con¬ 
clusive, and methods based on the estimation of the nitrogen and 
albumin in natural honey are easily evaded. 

The precipitin reactions of Kraus (A., 1904, ii, 423), Wasser- 
mann, and TThlenhuth could be usefully employed in the examina¬ 
tion of honey provided the proteins occurring in the honey 
originate in the bee’s body and not in the plant from the nectaries' 
of which the bee collects the material of which the honey is made- 
In 1902 von Rigler prepared an anti-serum specific for genuine 
honey, and in the same year Langer obtained a serum which gave 
a copious precipitate with buck-wheat honey.. The researches of 
the latter investigator show that the honey albumin is quite 
independent of the plant visited by the bee. 

An important advance was made by Thoni (Veroffl. Schweiz, 
&e$.~amt y 1911, 2, 80; 1912, 3, 74), who placed the precipitin 
method on a more or less quantitative basis and ascertained the 
amount of precipitate normally given by a genuine unheated bee- 
honey under definite experimental conditions. Since Klostermann 
(Jahi'sb. Hyg . Inst. Halle , 1909) has reported less favourably on 
the precipitin method, the authors have reinvestigated the subject. 
In order to obtain the antigens, a sample of genuine honey (75 
grams) was dialysed for forty-eight hours, the sugar-free liquid 
was shaken with 70% of finely powdered ammonium sulphate, the 
albumins were collected after two hours, suspended in 10 grams of 
sterilised, distilled water, and, after the addition of 0*5% of 
toluene, dialysed for about forty-eight hours to remove the 
ammonium sulphate. Bach dialysis yielded about 20 grams of 
injection liquid. To obtain the anti-substance, as a preliminary 
the normal serum of each dog was tested with 2—10% solutions 
of the honey used to supply the antigens; in no case was a pre¬ 
cipitate obtained after five hours. The albumin suspensions, 
freshly prepared in every case, were introduced (3—6 c.c.) by 
intraperitoneal injection for several weeks at intervals of a few 
days, eight to twelve injections being made. Samples of blood 
were withdrawn at intervals and the anti-sera obtained tested, 
after filtration through kieselguhr, for their activity and 
specificity. Suitable anti-sera (0*2—0*5 c.c.) were mixed with 
1 c.c. of 1—10% honey solutions, of 10% artificial honey solution, 
of 10% starch syrup solution, also 0*5 c.c. of normal serum was 
mixed with 1 c.c. of 10% honey solution; each mixture, after the 
addition of one drop of toluene, was vigorously shaken and kept 
at 37° for five hours, the tubes were centrifuged (1500 rev. per 
minute) for five minutes, and the volume of the precipitate (if 
any) read off in mm. 

The authors have set themselves the questions: (1) does the 
preservative toluene affect the reaction and is its addition neces- 
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sary; (2) is the precipitation constantly quantitative, in other 
words, do two different anti-sera, which yield equal amounts of 
precipitates with one honey, also give equal amounts with another 
honey; (3) are the precipitates obtained from 10%, 2%, and 1% 
honey solutions quantitatively comparable; and (4) does the 
storing of honey effect any change in its content of specific 
albumins ? They find that : (1) Preservation of the liquid during 
the time of the experiment is unnecessary. The presence of 
toluene causes the formation of emulsions and renders a quanti¬ 
tative separation of the precipitate by centrifuging impossible. In 
the absence of toluene, quantitative results are obtained. (2) An 
absolute constancy in the activity of the precipitating serum 
cannot be claimed. Different anti-sera give approximately equal 
amounts of precipitate, but the variations are not so great as to 
render the method inapplicable for quantitative purposes. 

(3) With a given anti-serum, the amounts of precipitate obtained 
from 2% and 1% solutions of a honey are by no means comparable; 
therefore, in examining a honey by the biological method, only 
the values obtained with a 10% solution should be utilised. 

(4) The amount of precipitate obtained from a given honey and 
the same anti-serum is the same during the period of one year. 
A specimen of genuine honey which had been kept for eleven years 
gave, however, only a very small precipitate. 

The authors are of opinion, therefore, that the precipitin reac¬ 
tion has a real quantitative value. All honeys which do not give 
a precipitate with honey albumin anti-serum are not to be regarded 
as genuine bee-honeys. If a precipitate is obtained and its amount 
corresponds with that obtained from fhe control honey, the honey 
under examination is genuine. If the amount of the precipitate 
is smaller than that given by the control, the honey under ex¬ 
amination is either genuine honey which has been heated or honey 
which has been adulterated. 

The paper contains numerous tables of results and concludes 
with a bibliography of the subject. C, S. 


Examination of Acetic Anhydride* L. G. Radcliffe and 
F. Medofskx (J. Soc. Ohem . hid., 1917, 36, 628—630).—The 
authors have examined various methods of estimating acetic 
anhydride in the commercial product, and are led to the con¬ 
clusion that the direct titration process (decomposition of 
anhydride by water and estimation of the acid by titration with 
N /1-sodium hydroxide) is the shortest, but the British Expert 
Committee's method (Report on the Analysis of Crude Glycerine, 
1911) is the safest, since the results derived from direct titration 
are controlled by the data obtained by allowing weighed quanti¬ 
ties of the anhydride to react with a considerable excess of aniline 
and estimating the acid formed. 

Much of the acetic anhydride now available is yellow, and the 
coloration is difficult to remove by simple distillation; it may be 
eliminated by distillation over phosphoric anhydride, but the 
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process causes a slight diminution in the content of acetic 
anhydride. 

According to the authors' experience, crystalline sodium acetate 
does not effloresce on exposure to air, but can be readily completely 
dehydrated at 97—100° or by the aid of calcium chloride at the 
ordinary temperature. The anhydrous substance is very hygro¬ 
scopic, H. W. 

Testing of Acetic Anhydride. C. E. Sage (. Perfumery and 
Ess. Oil Eec. y 1917, 8, 162—163; from J. Soc. Ohem . Ind., 1917, 
30, 667—668).—In estimating the value of acetic anhydride, the 
total acidity is determined by direct titration with alkali hydr¬ 
oxide solution and also the residual acidity after treatment with 
aniline in the cold, by which the anhydride is decomposed with 
the production of equimolecular parts of acetanilide and acetic 
acid. From these two titration numbers, the amount of anhydride 
is calculated, the regaining acidity being due to acetic acid or to 
acetic and butyric acids if the latter is present, which is deter¬ 
mined by a preliminary qualitative analysis; the relative propor¬ 
tions of these two acids may also be calculated from the same 
titrations. It is suggested from the figures obtained and the 
large-scale results when using anhydride containing butyric acid 
that anhydrides other than acetic may also be present. H. W. 

Shaffer’s Oxidation Method for the Estimation of 
/3-Hydroxybutyric Acid in Urine. 3ST. O. Engfeldt ( Zeitsch . 
physiol. Ghem.y 1917, 99, 166—223).—’The author finds that 
although the oxidation of /3-hydroxybutyric acid to acetone by 
chromic acid is not quantitative, yet Shaffer's method for the 
estimation of /3-hydroxybutyric acid in urine by this means yields 
satisfactory results provided certain precautions are taken and 
corrections applied. H. W. B. 

improvements in the Copper Method for Estimating 
Amino-acids. Philip Adolph Kober (/. Ind. Eng. CJiem 1917, 
9, 501—504).—Certain improvements are described in the 

technique of the capper method for estimating amino-acids. As 
an easily prepared iodometric standard, a copper sulphate solution 
prepared from anhydrous copper sulphate is recommended, and a 
simple method for its preparation by dehydrating the salt in a 
test-tube heated in an oil-bath at 250° is described. A stock 
suspension of cupric hydroxide, which retains its activity for 
months and obviates the necessity of a fresh preparation every 
day, is obtained by precipitating with less alkali than is required 
for the complete precipitation of the copper. To avoid the daily 
preparation of potassium iodide starch solutions, a saturated solu¬ 
tion may he prepared and kept almost indefinitely in a flask under 
a layer of oil after boiling for thirty minutes to expel oxygen, the 
neck of the flask being closed with a bung carrying a trap con¬ 
taining strong sodium hydroxide. In conclusion, a summarised 
description of the complete ammo-acid estimation is given. 

G. F. M. 
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Simple Method o! Estimating the Contents of Sozoiodol- 
mercnry Preparations. A. Herrmann {Arch. Pharm 1916, 
254, 498—500. Compare Rupp and Hermann, this voL, i, 488). 
—-The mercury in hydrargyrum sozoiodolicum (mercuric salt of 

di-iodophenol-p-sulphonic acid, 0 6 H 2 I 2 <C!gQ ^ Hg) is readily 

estimated as follows. The preparation, 0*5 gram, is shaken with 
about 10 c.c. of water in a 200-gram glass-stoppered bottle, treated 
with 2 grams of potassium iodide, and, after the liberated mercuric 
iodide has dissolved, basified with 10 c.c. of officinal alkali hydr¬ 
oxide solution. A mixture of 3 c.c. of formaldehyde solution and 
about 10 c.c, of water is added, and the bottle is gently shaken 
for about one minute. After acidifying with 25 c.c. of dilute 
acetic acid, 25 c.c. of Nfl 0-iodine solution are added, and the 
excess of the iodine is titrated with Nj 10 -thiosulphate after all 
the mercury has been dissolved (1 c.c. of Nj 10-iodine = 0*01003 
gram of mercury = 0*031225 gram of the mercuric salt). 

The mercury in anogon (the mercurous salt, OHg*C 6 H 2 i 2 *80 3 Hg) 
is estimated by treating 0*5 gram with 2 grams of potassium 
iodide and 25 c.c. of Nj 10-iodine, shaking the mixture for one to 
three minutes, and titrating the excess of iodine with Nj 10 -thio¬ 
sulphate and starch solution (1 c.c. of Nj 10-iodine = 0*02006 gram 
of mercury = 0*041256 grain of the mercurous salt). C. S. 

Tli© Examination of Oils used in Soap-making. Raoul 
Lecoq (Bull, Soc . chim 1917, [iv], 21, 101—103).—A brief 
account of a general method stated to be capable of giving good 
results with all oils. A small quantity of soap is prepared from 
the oil by alcoholic saponification. Ten grams of this are dis¬ 
solved in 50 c.c. of water and emulsified with 100 grains of the 
oil. The mixture is heated on a water-bath, and to it is added, 
in five successive portions at half-hour intervals, the calculated 
quantity of sodium hydroxide dissolved in 60 c.c. of water. The 
mixture is heated for one and a-half hours. The soap is separated, 
dissolved in 400 c.c. of water, and precipitated by the addition of 
'125 grams of salt. The soap thus obtained is decanted and washed 
at the pump, and when cold is examined. W. G. 

Estimation of Acetone Substances in the Urine, Emil 
Lenk (Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 78, 224 — 230). — The method 
employed was an iodometric one, in which the substances acting 
on, iodine were first destroyed by treatment with permanganate, 
and the acetone substances were then directly estimated in the 
urine without distillation. It was found. that the preformed 
acetone could , be estimated by heating the urine with perman¬ 
ganate and acetic acid, in ■■which case the aeetoacetic acid is not 
converted, into acetone. After destruction of excess of perman¬ 
ganate with oxalic'acid, and precipitation of the manganese hydr¬ 
oxide with sodium hydroxide, the iodometric' estimation is carried 
out in, the usual 'way,; To estimate the combined acetone and 
aeetoacetic acid, the urine is first heated'with oxalic acid, by means 
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of which the acetoacetic acid is converted into acetone. The total 
acetone is then estimated by the method above described (boiling 
with permanganate in solution acidified by acetic acid, etc.). 
Accurate results can be obtained when only 1 c.c. of urine is 
employed for the analysis. ' S. B. S. 

Evaluation of Podophyllin. Heinrich Tanzen (Arch. Pharm 

1916, 254, 44-—49).—Th© paper gives an account of the extrac¬ 

tion of podopliyllin from the rhizomes of Podophyllum peltatum , 
Linne, and of the properties of its known constituents, makes a 
brief comparison between the American and the Indian varieties, 
and discusses the methods of Jenkins, Gordin and Merrel, Umney, 
Kremel, and the Dutch pharmacopoeia for the estimation of the 
podophyllotoxin contained therein. The first three methods are 
condemned on account of the large amount of material required. 
The last method is recommended. C. S. 

Iodine as a Useful Microchemical Reagent for Tannin, 
especially as regards the Distribution of Tannin and 
Starch in Vegetable Tissues. Adolf Sperhoh (Ber. Dent, 
hoi . fires., 1917, 35, 69—73).—Iodine in traces may penetrate into 
cells without injury to the living plasma, the tannins dissolved in 
the cell-sap gradually forming resistant, characteristic substances 
of different shades of brown. The substances formed’ are probably, 
oxidation products allied to or identical with phlobaphens. Other 
substances, such as oils, resins, etc., also fix iodine, which is remov¬ 
able more or less easily and rapidly by alcohol of various concen¬ 
trations. The compounds formed in the above way by tannins are 
highly stable, and the sections may be subjected to further staining 
operations. T. H. P. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Serum-Albumin and Globulin 
in Urine, Ascitic Fluids and Blood Serum, W, Autenrxeth 
(Munch. me<l. Wocli 1917, 64, 241—245; from Chem. Zentr 

1917, i, 699. Compare A., 1916, ii, 163).—The two proteins are 

estimated together, the method being based on the biuret reac¬ 
tion; the colorations obtained are observed in the Autenrieth- 
Koenigsberger Colorimeter, which is provided with a special 
" albumin ” scale. W. P.' 8. 

Micro-titration with Formaldehyde and its Applications 
in Physiology* III. Detection of Arginase* A. Clement! 
(A Hi E. Accad . Lined , 1917, [v], 26, i, 261—264).—Micro-titra¬ 
tion with formaldehyde (A., 1915, i, 1025) may be applied to the 
author’s titrimetric method for the investigation of arginas© (A., 
1915, i, 912), 0*5 c.c. of an arginine sulphate solution containing 
0*8% of the base being'sufficient to show the action of the enzyme. 
Arginas© is found in the liver of the human embryo, but not in 
that of the reptile, Zamenensis Yiddiftavus. ■ T. H. P. 
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The Distinction between Methylated Nitroanilines and 
their Nitrosoamines by means o! Kefractometric Deter¬ 
minations. J. D. Jansen ( Proc . K. Abaci. Wetensch . 'Amsterdam , 
1917, 19, 1098—1100).—The following molecular refractivities are 
recorded: 3 :4-dinitrodimethylaniline, 62*8; 3 :6-dinitrodimethyl- 
aniline, 56*8; 3 :4-dinitrodiethylaniline, 73*1; 3: 6-dinitrodiethyl- 
aniline, 65*3; 3 :4-dinitrophenylmethylnitrosoamine, 55*2; 3:6-di~ 
nitrophenylmethylnitrosoamine, 52*8; 3 : 4-dinitrophenylethyl~ 

nitro so amine, 59*6; 3 : 6-dinitrophenylethylnitrosoamine, 57*2. 

The difference between the molecular refractivities of the isomeric 
nitrosoamines is much smaller than that for the corresponding 
dialkyl compounds. It is also pointed out that the specific refrac¬ 
tions of the dinitrodialkylanilines are much greater than the corre¬ 
sponding values for the nitrosoamines. It is suggested that this 
may be conveniently utilised as a means of distinguishing between 
the two groups of substances. H. M. D. 

The Effect of an Electric Field on the Spectrum Lines of 
Hydrogen. Toshio Takamine and Usaburo Toshiba (Mem. Coll 
ScL Kyoto , 1917, 2, 137—146).—The method of Lo Surdo (Atti 
R. Accad . Lined, 1913, [v], 22, 664) has been employed in the 
further investigation of the influence of an electric field on the 
hydrogen lines. In this method the spectrum of the glow in the 
region of discharge immediately in front of the cathode is sub¬ 
mitted to investigation, the potential gradient in this region being 
very large. 

The most satisfactory results were obtained with the H y line, 
for which, in addition to the two outer parallel and three per¬ 
pendicular components, the authors 7 photographs reveal the exist¬ 
ence of four inner parallel components and two inner perpendicular 
components. These have been identified with components which 
Stark's method of observation has already shown to occur in the 
electrically resolved spectrum. 

The separation of the inner component lines is found to be 
proportional to the intensity of the electric field. H. M. D. 

The Triplet Series of Radium, Gladys A. Anslow and 
Janet T. Howell {Proc. Nat 4 Acad . Sci., 1917, 3, 409—412).— 
The elements of the second group of the periodic table are 
characterised by the fact that the principal, first, and second 
subordinate series of spectral lines contain, doublet and triplet 
series. If the logarithms of the frequency differences between the 
extreme members of the triplets are plotted against the logarithms 
of the atomic numbers of the corresponding elements,, it is found 
that alternate elements fall on straight lines. The straight line 
passing through calcium, strontium, barium, and radium indicates 

VOX*. OXH, ii. 18 
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that the frequency difference for the radium triplets should be 
app roxima tely 3060. 

The known radium lines give triplets with average frequency 
differences of 2016*64, 1036*15, and. 3052*79, and it would seem 
that the last frequency difference is characteristic of the radium 
spectrum. The first line of the triplet combinations in the prin¬ 
cipal series is given by m = 44349*0 —109675 /(m ~b 1*0855) 2 , in the 
first subordinate series by m — 25236*8 109675 / (m ~j~ 0'8062) 2 , and 

in the second subordinate series by m = 25153*0 —109675/(m + 
0*6196) 2 , H. M. D. 

Spectra of High Frequency, Manne Sxegbahn (Gompt . rend., 
1917, 105, 59. Compare A., 1916, ii, 362, 405).—-A claim for 
priority over Ledoux-Lebard and Dauvillier (this voh, ii, 283). 

W. G. 

The Spark and the Vacuum Arc Spectra of some Metals 
in the Extreme Ultra-violet, Tosiiio Tak amine and Shigejiaru 
Nitta (Mem. Coll , Sci. Kyoto , 1917, 2, 117—135).— The wave¬ 
lengths of lines in the spark spectra of silver, aluminium, gold, 
bismuth, cadmium, cobalt, iron, manganese, platinum, antimony, 
and thallium have been measured over the region A 2000—A 1830 
by using a quartz spectrograph and Schumann plates. In every 
case, new lines were observed in the most refrangible portion of the 
ultra-violet region. 

The vacuum arc spectra of bismuth, antimony, and thallium 
were also photographed and several new lines detected for each 
element in the region A 2000—A1850. H. M. D. 

.The Occurrence of Harmonics in the Infra-red Absorp¬ 
tion Spectra of iJiatomic Gases. James B. Brinsmade and 
Edwin C. Kemble (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1917, 3, 420—425).— 
With reference to Bj err urn’s explanation of the structure of the 
infra-red absorption bands of gases, an examination has been 
made of the infra-red spectra of hydrogen chloride and hydrogen 
bromide. In accordance with the requirements of the quantum 
hypothesis, first harmonics have been found in the spectra of both 
gases. The structure of these bands, as well as that of the corre¬ 
sponding weak carbon monoxide band, is found to be in general 
agreement with theory. Although an attempt was made to detect 
second and third harmonics in the spectra of hydrogen chloride 
and carbon monoxide, these experiments gave a negative result. 

H. M. D. 

Qualitative Spectrum Analysis of Organic Dyestuffs by 
Formanek’s Method*- Jos, Pokorny (J. Soc. Dtjers , 1917, 33, 
162-—166).—A reply to criticisms of the mode of interpreting the 
spectral observations in Forrnanek’s method of detecting organic 
dyes. H, M. D. 

Inquiries into the Explanation of Radium Disintegration. 
Tarxni Oharan Choudhari (Chem. News , 1917, 116, 25—27).— 
The paper discusses the origin of the excess of hydrogen in the 
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radioactive decomposition of water, the loss of weight of a radium 
salt by disintegration, and the fate of the halogen in radium 
haloid when the radium, disintegrates, directing attention to the 
unexplained problems in connexion therewith. F. S. 

u Spark-lengths 57 in various Gases and Vapours* Egbert 
Wright (T., 1917, 111, 643—649).—The variation of the length 
of the spark with the nature of the surrounding gas or vapour has 
been examined under conditions in which the form of the spark- 
gap, the temperature, pressure, and the voltage were the same for 
the different vapours experimented on. The voltage was 
maintained appreciably constant by arranging' an air-gap of 
definite length in parallel with the vapour-gap, the length of the 
latter being adjusted so that sparking took place equally through 
the air- and vapour-gaps when the potential was carefully raised. 

For series of chemically comparable substances the length of the 
vapour-gapi decreases with increase in the molecular weight. In 
other words, the insulating power relative to that of air increases 
with the molecular weight of the substance. It should, however, 
be noted that the curves connecting potential and length of spark 
are not by any means parallel and may intersect one another. 
This intersection was actually observed in the case of carbon 
dioxide and air, the former being the better insulator at low 
potentials, whereas the reverse holds at higher potentials. 

H. M. D.* 

Current Potentials of Electrolyte Solutions. II. H. II. Ejruyt 
(Proc. K . A had. Wetensch. A msterdam , 1917, 19, 1021—1028. 
Compare A., 1914, ii, 837).—In the further investigation of the 
influence of electrolytes on the current potential, experiments have 
been made with solutions of hydrochloric acid and p-cliloroanilin© 
hydrochloride. In both cases the reduction of the current poten¬ 
tial is much greater than that produced by potassium chloride. 
This result can be readily accounted for on the assumption that 
the phenomenon is dependent on the facility with which the respec¬ 
tive cations are adsorbed. 

According to Helmholtz's theory, the product of the current 
potential and the electrical conductivity of the flowing liquid 
affords a measure of the electric charge on the capillary tube. 
When the charge of the capillary obtained in this manner is plotted 
as a function of the concentration of the electrolyte, curves are 
obtained which show a maximum. In the case of potassium chloride, 
the maximum corresponds with a much larger concentration than 
that found for solutions of hydrochloric acid, barium chloride, and 
p-cliloroaniiine hydrochloride. These observations are obviously 
closely connected with those which have been made on the influence 
of electrolytes on the cataphoresis of oil emulsions, and attention is 
directed to the similarity between the results of these experiments. 
If the contact charges for the different electrolytes are compared 
at a .concentration greater than those which correspond with the 
above-mentioned maxima, it is found that the order in which the 
electrolytes arrange themselves is the same as that which expresses 

18—2 
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their relative coagulating powers. This again is in favour of the 
theory that the current potential is largely determined by ion 
absorption phenomena. H. M. D. 

Hydrates o! Alcohols and Fatty Acids* II* Joiianne 
Christiansen (Zeitsch. physikal. Ghem 1917, 92, 257—274, Com¬ 
pare A., 1916, ii, 75).—A continuation of the work previously pub¬ 
lished. Experiments are described which indicate that the position 
of the ballistic electric neutral point of aqueous solutions of alcohols 
and fatty acids is practically unaffected by change of temperature 
at low temperatures. It is shown that errors are introduced into 
the measurements by evaporation during the projection of solution 
on to the electrode, and as this evaporation is obviously dependent 
on the condition of the surrounding atmosphere experiments have 
been carried out in air (a) dried with calcium chloride, ( h) 
saturated with the solution in question, ( c) saturated with water 
vapour, (d) saturated with the alcohol or acid vapour, and (e) 
ordinary air. These experiments show that at 0° the errors intro¬ 
duced are unimportant, A series of determinations of the neutral 
point has therefore been made at 0° for solutions of methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, propyl alcohol, triniethylcarbinol, formic 
acid, acetic acid, propionic acid, and butyric acid in aqueous solu- 
- tions containing definite quantities of sodium chloride. It is found 
that the ballistic electrically neutral solutions have compositions 
corresponding with definite hydrates. The following hydrates are 
therefore assumed to be present in the solutions: methyl alcohol, 
1: 2H 2 0; ethyl alcohol, 1: 4H 2 0;■ propyl alcohol, 1 : 8H 2 0; tri- 
methylcarbinol, 1:16H 2 0; acetic acid, 1:3H 2 0; propionic acid, 
1: 9H 2 0; and butyric acid, 1:27H 2 0. A theoretical interpretation 
of the connexion between the ballistic electric neutrality and the 
presence of a definite hydrate is given in the paper. J. F. S, 

Electrolytic Migration. Electrolysis of Solutions of 
Mixed Alkaline Salts. Marc van Laer (/. Ghim. phys., 1917, 
15, 154—163).—The electrolysis of solutions of sodium carbonate 
has been examined from the point of view of current yield. It is 
shown that the resistance of the cell increases as the electrolysis 
proceeds owing to the formation and precipitation of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate. The addition of an oxy-salt of sodium to 
the carbonate decreases the formation of hydrogen carbonate and 
makes it possible to obtain directly cathode liquors which are very 
rich in sodium hydroxide. This addition (of nitrate or sulphate) 
also brings about a considerable increase in the current yield. The 
yield may be calculated by the formula of Foerster and Jorre, and 
since, this"' is based on the transport numbers of the ions it 
follows directly, that the results mentioned above are an immediate 
consequence of the ionic migration. The mechanism of the migra¬ 
tion changes brought about by the addition of an oxy-salt is dis¬ 
cussed in the paper. It is shown that by choice of a suitable 
diaphragm sodium' carbonate may be directly and economically 
■ .converted into sodium hydroxide by the electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions. J. F. S. 
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Ultra-microscopic Investigation of very thin Metal and 
Salt Films obtained by Evaporation in High Vacuum. 
W. Reinders and L. Hamburger (. Proc . K. A had. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 958—968).—The thin films deposited on 
the inside of the bulbs of incandescent lamps when various sub¬ 
stances are heated to a sufficiently high temperature by the passage 
of the current through the metallic filament have been subjected 
to ultra-microscopic examination. 

In the case of sodium chloride which has been deposited in these 
circumstances, the him appears to be optically homogeneous under 
the ultra-microscope, and it would seem that the sodium chloride 
is in an amorphous-vitreous condition comparable with that of an 
undercooled liquid. If the vacuous bulb is opened, so that moist 
air comes into contact with the film of salt, it quickly becomes 
opalescent, and the ultra-microscope reveals a network of ultra- 
microns. In course of time this network becomes distinctly coarser, 
and ultimately it is possible to recognise the presence of 
cubic micro-crystals. In dry air, the crystallisation process takes 
place very slowly, and the vitreous condition may be preserved if 
the layer of salt is covered by Canada balsam. 

Metallic silver, when vaporised and condensed in the above 
manner yields a film the colour of which changes through greenish- 
yellow, orange, red, violet, and blue as the thickness increases. 
Under the ultra-microscope the red, violet, and blue films are 
distinctly heterogeneous, but the greenish-yellow film is apparently 
similar in structure to the sodium chloride deposit. Gold closely 
resembles silver in its behaviour, whilst tungsten only yields films 
of a grey or black colour, which could not be resolved under the 
ultra-microscope. 

A comparison of the above with metal films obtained by cathode 
disintegration indicates that the latter consist as a rule of coarser 
particles than those which are present in the evaporation films. 

H. M. D. 

Relationship of Heat Capacity to Entropy* Vladimir 
Njegovan (Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem 1917, 92, 275—286).—A 
mathematical paper in which, it is shown that the heat capacity 
of a substance is proportional to the absolute value of the entropy. 
The following equations are developed. These express for gases 
the dependence of entropy (8) on temperature (T) and pressure 
(P) on the one hand, and on temperature and volume (v) on the 
other; S = 2*3026(7; log T -4*571 log Pat .+ h; 5 = 2-3026# log2T + 
4*571 log q + e J. F. 8. 

Critical Point, Critical Phenomena, and a few Condensa¬ 
tion Constants of Air. J. P. Keenest and A. L. Clark (Proc. 
A, A had. Wetensch. A msterdam, 1917, 19, 1088—1098).—A 
detailed study lias been' made of the condensation phenomena in 
■the critical region. According' to the theory of mixtures, 'a dis¬ 
tinction has to be made between the plait point JJ at which the 
two coexisting phases become identical, and the “-critical':point-'of 
contact,” which is the limiting condition for the separation into 
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two phases, The temperature and pressure corresponding with the 
“plait point” are -140*73° and 37*25 atmospheres, and with the 
“critical point of contact” —140*63° and 37*17 atmospheres. The 
density of the liquid at these points is 0*35 and 0*31. The critical 
density of air calculated from the critical densities of oxygen and 
nitrogen by the simple mixture rule is 0*34, which lies between 
the two values given above. TI. M. D. 

A Simple Exponential Function for the Representation of 
several Physico-chemical Phenomena. Vapour Tension of 
Liquids and Solids, Dissociation Pressure, Equilibrium 
Constants, Densities of Liquids and Vapours, and 
Radiation from Black Bodies. Albert Schmidt (J. Gkim . 
-pJbf/s., 1917, 15, 97—1 53).—A theoretical paper in which it is 
shown that the expression log p /p 1 =/ 1 — Jc/B is more suited to the 
calculation of the vapour pressure of liquids and solids at different 
temperatures than the empirical formula of van der Waals. This 
expression contains two constants, h and 5, of which 8 represents 
the temperature of origin, a temperature “cixafactenstic of the 
substance and different from the absolute zero, and h is a function 
of this temperature. A method is described by which these two 
constants may be graphically evaluated from known experimental 
data. Tables of the values of these constants are given for 114 
liquid substances and 27 solid substances. The calculation of the 
vapour pressure of 14 substances, boiling between —186° (argon) 
and +925° (zinc), at various temperatures shows extremely well 
that the formula represents the change of pressure, as a function 
of the temperature. The calculated values agree sufficiently well 
with the experimental values of different observers. This same 
formula has in twelve cases been applied to the calculation of the 
dissociation pressure at different temperatures. Tables of the 
calculated, values are given along with the experimentally deter¬ 
mined values; the agreement is particularly good. Some examples 
are given which show that this same relationship is equally applic¬ 
able to the variations of the equilibrium constant of a gaseous 
system. Among other things, it is also shown that this formula 
represents the changes of the product of the liquid and gaseous 
densities of substances with, change of temperature. The values 
of the, constants have, been calculated for 37' substances, and the 
value of the product has . been . calculated for chlorine and ether 
over a wide range of temperature. In both cases the results are 
in excellent agreement with the observed values of Young and 
Pellaton except at the higher temperatures, where considerable 
divergence is manifested. In these cases the calculation of the 
liquid density and' the density of the saturated vapour shows that 
the combination of the present formula with the law of rectilinear 
diameters is capable of .reproducing the changes of density of the 
two phases with temperature up to about 40° of the critical 
temperature. Finally, it is shown that this same formula is 
applicable to the radiation of absolutely black bodies at different 
temperatures..' Tables are" giveii showing the agreement between 
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(a) the luminous radiation and (h) the total radiation, with the 
observed values for temperatures between 100*1° and 1780°. 

J. F. S. 

Methods and Apparatus used in the Cryogenic Laboratory. 
XVII. ' Cryostat lor Temperatures between 27° and 55° 
.(absolute). H. Kamerlingh Onnes ( Proc. K. Akacl. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 1049—1058).—An apparatus is described 
which makes it possible to maintain constant* temperatures over 
the range 27—55° absolute. This is attained by passing cooled 
gaseous hydrogen through liquid hydrogen contained in a specially 
constructed evaporator, the gas thus obtained, after being heated 
to the desired temperature, being conducted into the cryostat in 
which the experimental chamber is immersed. Experience has 
shown that the hydrogen vapour cryostat permits of the mainten¬ 
ance of temperatures for considerable intervals of time within the 
specified range with deviations which do not exceed 0*01°. 

EL M. D. 

Isothermals of Monatomic Substances and their Binary 
Mixtures. XVIII. A Preliminary Determination of the 
Critical Point of Meon. EL Kamerlingh Onnes, C. A. Orommelin, 
and P. Gr. Cath (Proc. K . A bad. Wetensch. A msterdam , 1917, 19, 
1058—1062).—The construction of the thermostat described in the 
preceding abstract has enabled the authors to determine with 
accuracy the critical data for neon. The values found are: critical 
temperature, —228*35°; critical pressure, 26*86 atmos. 

H. M. D. 

A Method of Determining Molecular Weights. Edouard 
Urbain (Gompt. rend., 1917, 165, 65—67).—A mixture of two 
noil-miscible, volatile liquids is distilled, and the distillate 
analysed. Using one liquid the constants of which are known, the 
vapour density of the second liquid is given by rf x = dpq x j (II — p)q , 
where cl, p, and q are respectively the vapour density, pressure, and 
weight of the known liquid in 100 grams of distillate, d x and g A the 
corresponding constants for the liquid the molecular weight of 
which is being determined, and II the pressure under which the 
mixture is distilled. From the vapour density, the molecular 
weight of the liquid under examination can readily be calculated. 

W. Gr. 

The Additivity of the Specific Volume in Sols. H. IL 
Kruyt (Kotloid Zeitsch 1917, 20, 239—242).—From measure¬ 
ments of the density of colloidal solutions, Wintgen (A., 1915, 
ii, 751) drew the conclusion that the volume relations in colloidal 
systems are exactly similar to those .exhibited by true- solutions. 
This conclusion is criticised, although, it may be admitted that 
deviations from,the mixture rule will be comparatively small in the 
case of colloidal solutions. H. M. D. 
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Measurement of Surface Tension by the Method of the 
Weight of Drops. F. Louis Perbot (J. Chim. phys ., 1917, 15, 
164 —207, and Arch. Sci. phys, nat ., 1917, [iv], 43, 476—486).—A 
review and criticism of the recent work on this subject, in which 
it is shown that the classic formula of the proportionality of the 
weight of a drop to its surface tension, P = 27rry, ought to be defi¬ 
nitely abandoned, since it is only a false approximation. The theory 
of Lohnstein, despite its static and capillary basis, may with advan¬ 
tage* be tentatively allowed to replace the older formula. For 
physico-chemical investigations the method of Morgan, when sub¬ 
jected to the conditions and limitations placed on it by him, may 
be regarded as satisfactory. Up to the present no relationship 
between the weight of a falling drop and its other properties has 
been found. A bibliography of the literature of the subject from 
1899 is appended to the paper. J. F. S. 

Surface Tension and Cohesion in Metals and Alloys. 
Sydney W. Smith (J. Inst. Metals , 1917, 17, 65—118. Compare 
A., 1915, ii, 44).—The relations between surface tension and other 
physical properties of metals and alloys are discussed. Cases of 
liquation, as in the freezing of alloys of silver and copper, are 
explained by the considerable differences between the surface ten¬ 
sions and intrinsic pressures of the -component metals. When the 
surface tensions and intrinsic pressures are practically equal, as in 
the alloys of gold and silver, or of silver and cadmium, liquation 
does not take place. The maximum hardness in a series of solid 
solutions usually occurs at a composition at which the products of 
the atomic percentages and the respective intrinsic pressures are 
equal. C. H. 19. 

The Viscosity of Liquefied Gases. VI. Observations on 
the Torsional Oscillatory Movement of a Sphere in a 
Viscous Liquid, with Finite Angles of Deviation and 
Application of the Results obtained to the Determination 
of Viscosities. VII. The Torsional Oscillatory Motion of 
a Body of Revolution in a Viscous Liquid. VIII. The 
Similarity in the Oscillatory Rotation of a Body of Revolu¬ 
tion in a Viscous Liquid. J. E. Verschafpelt ( Proc . K. Akad . 
Wetemch, Amsterdam , 1917, 19, 1062—1073, 1073—1079, 

1079—1084).—A series of theoretical papers dealing with the oscil¬ 
latory motion of a sphere or similar bodies of revolution in viscous 
media and the application of the method to the determination of 
the viscosities of fluids. H. M. D. 

The Viscosity of Liquefied Gases. IX. Preliminary 
Determination of the Viscosity of Liquid Hydrogen. J. E. 
Verschaffelt and Oh. FTicaise {Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. A ru¬ 
st erdam, 1917, 19, 1084—1088).—-In consequence of the low value 
of the viscosity of liquid hydrogen, the damping* of the oscillatory 
motion is very slight and the internal friction of the suspension wire 
is a factor^ of considerable importance in the determination. Ex- 
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periments showed that the internal friction at this low temperature 
varied within wide limits and was difficult to control. On this 
account the accuracy attainable is limited and the', approximate 
value of the viscosity of liquid hydrogen at 20*38° abs. is given as 
0*00011. The density of the liquid is 0*0708. H. M. D. 

Fluidity. 1. C. Drucker ( Zeitsch. physikal Chem 1917, 92, 
287—319).—A theoretical paper in which the following points are 
discussed at length: (a) viscosities of gases and gaseous mixtures; 
(h) viscosity and vapour pressure; (c) fluidity of liquid mixtures; 
and (d) fluidity and heat of fusion. Numerous curves and tables of 
results of other workers are introduced into the paper to illustrate 
the points raised in the discussion. It is shown that the viscosity 
of gases and liquids is closely related to surface phenomena; the 
effect of movement on the individual layers, and in particular on 
the layer adsorbed by the solid contact layer, can be referred to 
the dual influence of the viscosity-coefficient and the adsorptive- 
coefficient. The fluidity of liquid substances at different tempera¬ 
tures bears an almost linear relationship to the vapour pressure. 
The fluidity of binary liquid mixtures corresponds with a linear 
mixture formula, even when a chemical combination between the 
two liquids is present. In the latter case instead of a binary 
formula, a ternary or even a formula of a higher 1 degree is neces¬ 
sary to represent the relationship. If, however, the complex or 
combined condition is sensitive to the volume change induced by 
movement, then a mixture formula can in no way represent the 
case. It is possible to calculate the heat change from the tempera¬ 
ture-coefficient of the fluidity ; this heat change is very close in value 
to the heat of fusion, and often is identical with it. The heat 
change of the spacial orientation of the crystals constitutes gener¬ 
ally only a very small fraction of the heat of solidification. 

J. F. S, 

An Improved Bunsen Diffusion Apparatus. Jerome S. 
Marcus (J. Ltd. Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 603).-—A description of a 
modified all-glass apparatus designed to facilitate the introduction 
of the gas under investigation. 

The gas is introduced by a three-way tap which later connects 
the diffusion tube with the aperture, the entry of the gas being 
regulated by running mercury from another three-way tap situated 
in the lowest part of the bend of the Id-tube between the diffusion 
tube and the me/rcury reservoir. The reservoir is of considerable 
cross-section, and is filled to the same level for each experiment 
so as to give a constant initial head of mercury. D. F. T. 

Studies of Solution. I. The Change of Molecular 
Solution Volumes in Solutions. Shinkichi Horiba ( Mem . Coll. 
Sci., Kyoto, 1917, 2,1—43).—The method of Forch (A., 1903, 
ii, 714) has been used to calculate the molecular volumes of solute 
and solvent in aqueous solutions of sucrose, potassium ' chloride, 
sodium chloride, and ammonium chloride at temperatures ranging 

18 * 
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from 0° to 50°. The curves obtained by plotting the' molecular 
solution volume against the concentration show that the* water 
contracts, the molecular volume of the solvent decreasing with 
increase in the concentration. Similarly, the curves for the solute 
show that this expands, the volume increasing with the concentra¬ 
tion, although the rate of increase diminishes as the concentration 
increases. 

The contraction of the solvent, which is brought about by admix¬ 
ture with the various solutes, is discussed with reference to the 
osmotic pressure of the solution and Tammann’s internal pressure, 
and a modified method of calculating the internal pressure is 
described. 

By reference to the molecular volumes of a large number of 
organic substances which are only sparingly soluble in water, it is 
shown that, in general, the solubility decreases with increase in the 
magnitude of the molecular volume. H. M. D. 

Studies of Solution* II. A Conception of Osmotic 
Pressure. Shxxkichi Horiba (Mem, Coll . Sci. Kyoto , 1917, 2, 
45—57).—A theoretical discussion of the nature and origin of 
osmotic pressure, in which it is suggested that the contraction of 
the solvent in solution (see preceding abstract) may bei responsible 
for the effects which are generally attributed to the existence of 
so-called osmotic pressure. H. M. D. 

Rhythmic Diffusion Structures in Gelatin-Salt Jellies. 
I, W. Moeller (Eolloid Zeitsch 1917, 20, 242—250).—In a pre¬ 
vious paper (this vol., ii, 132) the author has put forward the view 
that gelatin jellies contain two substances, one of which, a-gelatin, 
forms a structural network, the spaces in which are occupied by 
0-gelatin, which is structureless. It is now suggested that rhythmic 
changes in the structure of the fibrillar network are responsible 
for the separation of foreign substances in rhythmically distributed 
layers. According to this view, the development of the structures 
known as Liesegang’s rings is not dependent on the chemical inter¬ 
action of substances after diffusion through a jelly medium, and 
such, alternating layers may make their appearance when the sub¬ 
stance deposited is that contained in the jelly, and not the product 
of the reaction of this substance with a second. 

Experiments made with gelatin jellies containing sodium chloride 
show that rhythmic structures are developed' when such jellies are 
brought into contact with solutions of hydrochloric acid. Chemical 
interaction in the ordinary sense? does not take place in this system. 
It is assumed that the rate of diffusion of the acid is greater in the 
case of fibrillar systems which are characterised by a radial dis¬ 
position of the fibril elements than in those systems the structural 
elements of which are oriented in a direction at right angles to the 
radial. Forces are thus called into play which indirectly determine 
a rhythmic alternation in the coagulation of the sodium chloride. 

The structures which have been observed under prescribed con¬ 
ditions are illustrated by a series of photographs. H, M. D. 
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In-, Uni-^ and Bi-variant Equilibria. X¥. F. A. EL 

ScHREiNEMAKEEs ( Proc . K. Akcid. Wetensch . Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 
999—1006, Compare this vol., ii, 299).—The equilibrium relations 
in heterogeneous systems are further discussed, and a summary is 
given of the various possible types of pressure-temperature dia¬ 
grams. H. M. XX 

The Temperature-coefficient of a Heterogeneous 
Reaction. R. G. van Name (Amer. J. Sci. y 1917, [iv], 43, 
449—460).—The influence of temperature on the rate of disso¬ 
lution of metallic cadmium in an aqueous solution of iodine has 
been determined by measurements at 0°, 15°, 25°, 35°, 45°, 55°, 
and 65°. The method used lias been described in an earlier paper 
(A., 1911, ii, 973). The value of the temperature-coefficient for 10° 
rise; in temperature varies from 1*35 for the lowest to 1*19 for the 
highest temperature interval, and is consequently of the same 
order of magnitude as the temperature-coefficient for the diffusion 
of a binary electrolyte. In agreement with this it is found that 
the curves obtained by plotting the rate of dissolution and the 
fluidity of the solution against the temperature are of the same 
type. The rate of increase of the fluidity with temperature is, 
however, somewhat smaller. 

Over the temperature range examined, the velocity of dissolution 
of the? metal is proportional to the product of the fluidity of the 
solution and the absolute temperature. This relationship is in 
accord with Einstein’s diffusion formula, and the facts generally 
are regarded as affording evidence in support of the diffusion theory 
of heterogeneous reaction. XI. M. D. 

A Contribution to the Energy Theory of Matter. H. 
■Stanley Redgrqve (< Ghent . News , 1917, .116, 37 — 40). — Evidence 
is put forward in support of the view that additive properties of 
substances may be evaluated in terms of the number and type of 
the valency bonds. The substances dealt with by the author are 
all organic compounds, and for these it is shown that the mole¬ 
cular weight, the molecular heat of combustion, the molecular 
ref inactivity, and the molecular volume can be regarded as func¬ 
tions of the number and type of the valency bonds in the molecules. 

By a mathematical argument, it is further shown that any 
property which can be attributed to, or treated as a function of, 
the number and nature of the constituent atoms can ipso facto 
be attributed to, or treated as a function of, the number and type 
of the valency bonds. H. M. D. 
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Volumetric Relationship of the Combination of Hydrogen 
and Oxygen, 2H 2 I0 2 , and the Atomic Weight of Hydrogen. 
Ph. A. GtItye (J. Ghim. Fhys ., 1917, 15, 208—214).—A theoretical 
paper in which the volume ratio of the combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen as found by' different methods is critically discussed. 
On the one hand, the ratios of Scott (A., 1893, ii, 515), 2*00285, 
and of Burt and Edgar (A., 1916, ii, 427), 2*00288, are compared 
with the pliysico-chernically calculated values of Rayleigh, 2*00304, 
of Jaquerocl and Scheuer, 2*00298, of Ohappius and of Gray and 
Burt, 2*00308. The effect of these two sets of values on the atomic 
weight of hydrogen is considered, and it is concluded that for this 
value the rounded figure 1*0077 should be adopted. J. E. S. 

Preparation of Alkali Per carbonates. Roessleb and 
Has sl ached Chemical Co. (U.S. Pat., 1225832; from J. Sac. 
Chem. hid., 1917, 86, 712).—Hydrogen peroxide and an 

alkali carbonate are allowed to react in the presence of a 
restricted quantity of water, common salt being added to aid the 
separation of the percarbonate. A silicate of magnesium is 
employed as a stabilising agent. D. F. T. 

Double Salt Formation between Nitrates and Sulphates 
in Aqueous Solution. A. Massixk f Zeitsch . physliced. Chem 
1917, 92, 351—380).—The author has investigated the following 
systems at the temperatures indicated: (1) (NH 4 ).->SO t -NH O s - 
HoO (0°, 30, 70°); (2) K,SO ,-KNO,-IHO' (35°); (3) LioS<V 
LiNOr.-HoO (25°,' 35°)'; (4) CuS0 4 -Na,S0. r H,0 (20°, 35°); 

(5) CuSOj~Cu(NO^-HoO ' (‘20°); (6) Cu(N0^)o-NaN0 3 -Ho6 

(20°); (7)* Na,SO^NaNO,-.H,0 (10°, 20°,' 25°, 30°, 34°, 35°); and 
(8) Cu S0 4 -Cu(N0 3 ) 2 ~NaN0 8 -Na 2 S0 4 -H 2 0 (20°). The isotherms 
for long series of mixtures in each case were determined, both solid 
and liquid phases being’analysed in each case. It is shown th,at 
the double salts 9Li 2 S0 4 ,LiN0 a ,27H 2 0 and HLL80 4) LiN0 ; : { ,17H 2 0 
exist at 35°, but not at 25°. The saturation curve of Li 2 S0 4 .,H 2 0 
is composed of two distinct branches. The compound 
NaN0 3 ,Na 2 S0 4 ,H 2 0 

exists at a minimum temperature 12'8° where it occurs as the 
stable solid phase; at 32° it disappears as stable solid phase, 

although at 35° it still appears as metastable solid phase. The 

compound 3NaN0 8 ,4Na 2 S0 4 is stable between 20° and 35°. The 

compound 31STaN0 3 ,2Na 2 S0 4 is stable between 30° and 35°. The 

lowest temperature at which anhydrous sodium sulphate is stable 
in the system NaNO^-Na 2 S0 4 —H 2 0 is found to be 24*2°. In the 
quaternary system NaN0 3 -Na 2 S0 4 -CuS0 4 -Cu(N0 3 ) 2 -H 2 0 no new 
double salts were found at 20°, the only compound appearing as 
solid phase at this temperature being NaN0 3 ,Na*S0 4 ,H 0 0. 

“J. F. 8. 
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The Phosphates of Calcium, IV. The Basic Phosphates. 
Henry Bassett, jun. (T., 1917, 111, 820—842. Compare A., 
1908, ii, 675).—The conditions of equilibrium in the system CaO- 
P. 2 0 5 ”H 2 0 have been further investigated by experiments covering 
the region lying between those which are characterised by the 
existence of dicalcium hydrogen phosphate and calcium hydroxide 
as stable solid phases. Observations were made at 25°, 100°, and 
170 —200°. At the lowest temperature, the equilibrium condition 
is attained only after very long intervals of time. 

It is shown that tricalcium phosphate and hydroxyapatite, 
3Ca y (P0 4 ) 2 ,Ca(QXT) 2 , are the only two phosphates which can exist 
in stable equilibrium with an aqueous solution at 25°. This is 
probably the case at all temperatures. 

The ratio of CaO: P 2 0- in the solutions with which hydroxy¬ 
apatite can exist in stable equilibrium extends over a considerable 
range, from solutions, on the one hand, which are faintly acid to 
a point which is quite close to that corresponding with a solution 
of pure calcium hydroxide. There is no evidence of the existence 
of phosphates between dicalcium hydrogen and tricalcium 
phosphate, nor of the formation of solid solutions as stated by 
Cameron, Seidell, and Bell (A., 1906, ii, 163, 164). It is con¬ 
sidered probable that hydroxyapatite is the only calcium phosphate 
which can exist in stable form under normal soil conditions. 

The nature of bone phosphate is discussed, and it is suggested 
that this represents a mixture of hydroxyapatite and calcium 
carbonate with small quantities of adsorbed hydrogen carbonates 
of sodium, potassium, and magnesium. XT. M. D. 

The Solubility of Calcium Phosphates in Citric Acid. 

A. A. Ramsay (J. Agric. ScL, 1917, 8, 277—298).—The author 
finds that the substances commonly sold as “ phosphate of lime ” 
and “ Calcii Phosphas B.P.” are mixtures of di- and tri-calcium 
phosphates. The methods generally used for the preparation of 
calcium phosphate yield a mixture of di- and tri-calcium phos¬ 
phates and calcium hydroxide. Pure tricalcium phosphate is 
obtained by acting on calcium oxide with phosphoric acid in the 
proportion of 3CaO: 1P. 2 0.-, and separating the precipitate within 
an hour. So prepared, about 91% of the total phosphoric acid is 
soluble in 2% citric acid, using the standard method for this -deter¬ 
mination. This solubility is reduced to 84*5% if 25% of calcium 
carbonate is first added to the calcium phosphate. Further addi¬ 
tion of another 25% of calcium carbonate only reduces the solu¬ 
bility of the phosphoric acid to 84*3%. In this determination, the 
whole of the excess' of calcium is dissolved during the thirty 
minutes 5 extraction with the 2%' citric acid. Since both tricalcium 
and dicalcium phosphates are solubleAn the 2% citric acid solu¬ 
tion, the method of differentiating between these ' two. forms of 
phosphate by the selective action of this solvent is unsatisfactory 
(compare- preceding abstract), .. W. G, 

- An Apparatus for the Purification of Mercury. Harrison 
E. Patten and Gerald H. Mains (J. 2nd. Eng . Chem 1917, 9, 
600—603).—A detailed description of an apparatus embodying 
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various suggested processes for the purification of mercury. The 
metal is broken into fine threads by passage through bolting silk, 
the threads during their subsequent fall through dilute nitric acid 
being made the anode of an electrolytic process. The mercury is 
automatically returned to the top, being raised by a current of 
air working on the injector principle; during this return journey, 
some oxidation of impurities occurs, and this effect is increased by 
having the return tube surrounded with a heating coil. After 
circulating 300 times, the purified mercury is twice distilled, first 
in a current of air and then in a vacuum. Most of the mercury 
lost* by dissolving into the acid can be recovered by precipitation 
as calomel. B. F. T. 

A Simple Method for the Purification of Mercury. 
Horace Barratt Bunnicliffe (Chem. News, 1917, 118, 41—42). 
—The apparatus consists of a retort supported in such a manner 
that the neck is vertical, with the open end protruding into a 
covered beaker in which the purified mercury is collected. 
Through the tubulure of the retort passes the stem of a dropping 
funnel and also a piece of narrow glass tubing. 

The mercury to he purified is subjected to a preliminary puri¬ 
fication by the usual methods, and is then subjected to distillation 
in the apparatus. The tap of the dropping funnel is adjusted so 
that mercury drips into the retort at about the same rate as it is 
removed by distillation. This occurs at the rate of 400—500 grains 
per hour. All parts of the apparatus axe cleaned by treatment 
with sodium hydroxide, acids, and dichromate mixture, and then 
washed with distilled water and dried by a current of dust-free 
hot air. H. M. B. 

Aluminium Production by Electrolysis. The Mechanism 
of the Reaction. Richard Seligmax (J. Inst. Metals , 1917, 17, 
141—144).—It has generally been assumed that aluminium is 
formed by the reaction A1 2 CX$ + 3C = SCO 4- 2A1 when a- carbon 
anode is used. Actually the consumption of carbon may be much 
lower, and analyses of the anode gases, collected by enclosing one 
of the anodes in a sheet metal hell, show as much as 45*6% of 
carbon dioxide when the temperature is 945°, the proportion 
diminishing with risei of temperature. In laboratory experiments, 
heating externally to avoid excessively high current densities, gases 
containing more than three volumes of carbon dioxide to* one of 
monoxide have been obtained., It is .uncertain whether the reac¬ 
tion should be represented by SAfeOg + 3C ==4A1 + 3CO ? , or whether 
the primary anodic product is oxygen, which reacts with the carbon 
anode in a manner dependent on temperature, current density, 
rate of removal of gas, .and other'factors. O. H. D. 

^ Mechanism of the Tempering*' of Carbon Steels* P. 
Chevexarb (Compt. rend 1917, 165, 59—62. Compare this voL, 
ii, 372).—A study of the cooling of carbon steels in hydrogen, nitro¬ 
gen* or mixtures of these two gases, the velocities of cooling being 
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varied. The results obtained confirm the conclusions of Portevin 
and Garvin (compare this vol., ii, 372). Tempering results from a 
displaced transformation at low temperatures. This transformation 
is incomplete, and the martensite encloses a certain proportion of 
the metal in a state stable at higher temperatures. For a given 
method of cooling, the maximum temperature of annealing, $ 0 , and 
the minimum temperature! of tempering, 6 V are higher and more 
widely separated the slower is the velocity of cooling. W. G. 

Manganese Steels* A. Portevin (Gomyt. rend., 1917, 165, 
62—65).—By annealing, followed by very slow cooling of steels 
containing 7% manganese and 0*5—1*0% carbon, it is possible to 
obtain lamellar perlite with martensite. With a steel containing 
12% manganese and 1% carbon, by very slow cooling the co-exist¬ 
ence of lamellar perlite and austenite separated by a thin border 
of troostite can be obtained. By ordinary annejaling the whole 
becomes austenitic. Using a steel containing 9*8% manganese and 
0*66% carbon, by slow cooling it was possible to find the complexes 
troostite-perlite-martensiteh-austenite, the martensite arising from 
a polymorphic transformation of the austenite. W. G. 

Monoclinic Double Selenates of the Nickel Group* 
A. E. H. Tutton (Phil. Trans., 1917, A, 217, 199—235).— 
This communication deals with the morphology and optical proper¬ 
ties of crystals of the four double selenates of the series 
B,M(Se0 4 ) 2 ,6H 2 0, 

in which M is nickel and B. is potassium, rubidium, caesium, or 
ammonium. They belong to the large monoclinic isomorphous 
series of double sulphates and selenates, of which ferrous ammonium 
sulphate is the most familiar example. Great care has been taken 
in every case to obtain the most perfect crystals for examination, 
and their morphological and optical properties have been fully 
investigated. They belong to the holohedral prismatic class of the 
monoclinic system, the symmetry plane is the optic axial plane, 
and, except in the case of the caesium salt, the double refraction is 
positive. The dimensions of the optical ellipsoid have been deter- 
mined in each case. 

Potassium nickel selenate : a :h : c —0*7467 :1:0*5059 ; $ = 

104°27 / ; Df 2*559; M.V.= 206*14. 

Rubidium nickel selenate: a: b : c = 0*7395 :1:0*5031 ; j8 = 
105°20'j Df 2*856; M.V.- 216*96. 

Caesium nickel selenate: a :b :c — 0*7288 :1: 0*4993; j8 — 106°11 ; ; 
Df 3*114; M.V. =229*17. 

Ammonium nickel selenate: a :h : c = 0*7395 :1:0*5048; = 

106°17 ; ; Df 2*243; M.V. = 2X6*53. 

A careful comparison of the four salts with respect to all the 
properties subjected to accurate measurement has been made, with 
the result that the author’s previous conclusions regarding the 
morphotropic relationship between ammonium and the alkali 
metals is fully confirmed. The axial ratios and molecular volumes 
of the rubidium and ammonium salts are almost identical; hence 
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their structural units, the dimensions of which are given by the 
topic axial ratios, are congruent. For the bearing of these results 
on the law of valency volumes, see this vol., ii, 244. E. H. R. 

Recovery of Molybdenum Residues. Victor Lenher and 
M. P. Schultz (J. End. Eng . Chem 1917, 9, 884—685).—A 
description of a method based on the separation of the molybdenum 
as sulphide. 

Waste molybdate liquors are diluted or treated with alkali so 
that the amount of free nitric acid is reduced to G’l—O'4%. Hydro¬ 
gen sulphide is then passed into the) solution, preferably warm, and 
the precipitated molybdenum sulphide is washed and dried, after 
which it may be converted into the trioxide by roasting. 

Ammonium phosphomolybdate is dissolved in sufficient aqueous 
sodium hydroxide to give a solution just alkaline to phenol- 
phtlialein; the liquid, after filtration if necessary, is treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the molybdenum sulphide precipitated by 
acidifying with dilutes hydrochloric acid. D. F. T. 

Zirconyl Acid Sulphate. Ed. Chauvenet (Gompt. rend 1917, 
165, 25—28).—A study of the neutralisation of the acid sulphate, 
S0 4 ;Zr0,S0. s , in N /1000-solution with Nj 1000-sodium hydroxide 
gives two sharp changes, the first corresponding with the formation 
of the normal sulphate and the second with the formation of a basic 
sulphate, S0 4 IZr0,Zr0 2 . Tims the most stable state of the system 
ZrO., and S0 3 is the latter form. The compounds of the zirconyl 
radicle have a great tendency to yield compounds of the tvpe 
A:ZrO,Zr0 3 . " W. G 

Til© Occurrence of Germanium in Missouri and 
Wisconsin Blendes* G. H. Buchanan (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem 1917, 
9, 661—663. Compare A., 1916, ii, 486).—Small quantities of 
germanium are present both in Wisconsin and Missouri zinc ores 
and tend to become concentrated in the residues remaining in the 
retorts, so that oxide of zinc prepared from spelter residues may 
contain a considerable proportion of germanium. 

The method adopted for testing zinc oxide for traces of german¬ 
ium consisted of mixing 100 grams with 200 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and distilling to about one-half the volume in a 
current of chlorine, collecting the distillate by means of a water- 
cooled condenser. The distillate was diluted with an equal bulk of 
water' and treated with hydrogen sulphide for half an hour; if no 
other precipitate than sulphur is obtained, germanium is absent. 
The nature of the precipitate was confirmed by dissolving in boiling 
water, re-precipitating with hydrogen sulphide in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid, dissolving the new precipitate in aqueous am¬ 
monia, evaporating to dryness, and igniting the- residue; the solu¬ 
tion of the residue in a little water, on addition of hydrofluoric acid 
and saturation with potassium chloride, should, if germanium is 
present, give a bulky, grey precipitate, soluble on heating or on the 
addition of water. D. F. T. 
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EaMeite, a New Mineral from California. Esper S. Larsen 
(Artier. J. Set ., 1917, [iv], 43, 464—465).—A small specimen 
labelled “ Wollastonite, St. Inez, Calif.” in the museum of the 
University of California was found on optical examination to 
represent a new species, for which the name eakleite is proposed. It 
is pal© pink with a fibrous structure, and resembles pectolite in 
appearance. D 2-685—-2*705; H 6i; fusibility, 24; readily decom¬ 
posed by acids with separation of flaky silica. It is optically posi¬ 
tive, with a very small axial angle; the direction of extinction (y) 
is parallel to the fibres; refractive indices (Na) a = /3 = 1*583, 
y = 1*593. The following mean of tw 7 o analyses by A. S. Eakle corre¬ 
sponds with the formula 5Ca0,5Si0o,H 2 0, representing perhaps a 
calcium pectolite : 

Si0 3 . Fe 2 0 3 . CaO. MgO. Na,G. K a O. H 3 0. Total. 

50-17 1-04 45*45 trace nil nil 3*18 98*84 

L. J. S. 

The Constitution of Melilite and Gehlenite. Frank 
Wiggles worth Clarke (Atner. J. Sci ., 1917, [iv], 43, 476—484).— 
The recent paper by Sclialler on these minerals (A., 1916, ii, 632) 
is discussed, and the analyses recalculated as mixtures of the follow¬ 
ing molecules: Al 4 (Si0 4 ) 6 Ca 4 ]Sra 4 (soda-lime-sarcolite), Al 4 (Si0 4 ), 5 Ca j; 
(sarcolite), Al 2 (Si0 4 ) fi Ca 9 ■ ("normal melilite’), Ai 4 (Si 3 Og) 6 Ca 4 Na 4J 
and Alo(SiO 4 ) 6 Ca (; (AlO 2 Ca) 0 . The last two of these are: hypotheti¬ 
cal, the"former, a trisilicate, to express the excess of silica over the 
orthosilicate ratio met with in melilite, and the latter, with the 
basic univalent group, AKLCa, to explain the deficiency of silica 
in gehlenite. 

These' molecules are represented graphically in accordance with 
the author’s theory of the silicates (A., 1897, ii, 50), and the genetic 
and paragenetic relations of these and other allied minerals (anor- 
thxte, garnet, epidote, idocrase, scapolite) are discussed. As sub¬ 
stitution derivatives of the normal aluminium orthosilicate, 
Al 4 (Si0 4 ) 3 , the following alumosilicic acids are now postulated: 
Al 3 (Si0 4 ) 8 H 8 (/ trialic ’ acid, for example, anorthite is calcium 
‘ trial ate ’); Al 2 (Si0 4 ) 8 H 6 (fdialkA acid, for example, garnet and 
sarcolite are calcium * dialates *); and Al(SiO 4 ) 3 H 0 ( £ unalic* acid, 
for example 1 , the melilite silicate is calcium 4 unalate ’). L. J. S'. 
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An Automatic Suction Attachment for an Ordinary 
Pipette. J. P. Schroeder (J. Ind. Eng . Ghem 1917, 9, 687 — 688). 
—To tli© ordinary mouthpiece of the pipette is attached by means 
of rubber tubing a three-way tap, one of the remaining tubes of 
which is open to the- atmosphere, whilst the other serves for the 
application of the necessary suction by means of a pump. In 
order to facilitate the exact filling of the pipette, a groove is filed 
on the surface of the barrel of the tap across the edges of the bored 
hole so that the suction may be cut off gradually. 

If the pipette is cut short at its graduation mark, the shortened 
stem being passed through a bung and fitted by this into a wider 
glass tube, which is then attached to the three-way tap, the pipette 
cannot be filled beyond the mark, and the necessity for the careful 
regulation of the suction is reduced. B. F. T. 

A Modified SoxMet Extractor. D. F. Twiss and W. McCowan 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind 1917, 36, 692).—A description of a glass con¬ 
tinuous extraction apparatus, somewhat resembling that of Blount 
(Analyst, 1888, 13, 127), but with the outer jacket reaching only 
to a level just above the aperture by which the vapour of the 
solvent passes into the extraction cup. The apparatus is thereby 
rendered stronger and the condensation of vapour in the outer 
jacket is decreased. By restricting the size of the aperture by 
which the vapour passes from the outer jacket into the inner cup, 
an excess of temperature in the outer jacket can be maintained 
sufficient to keep the liquid in the inner cup in steady, quiet 
ebullition. ' B. F. T. 

A~ New, Practical Colorimeter. E. Moreau (Ann. Falsif 
1917, 10, 235—237).—The apparatus consists of a flat-bottomed, 
graduated tube of the same internal diameter as the ordinary com¬ 
parison tubes, which has sealed in near the lower end a lateral tube 
connected by rubber tubing to a reservoir, containing the standard 
comparison solution.. A known volume .of the solution under exam¬ 
ination is placed in the comparison tube together with the necessary 
reagent, and the tube is placed alongside the graduated tube, into 
which is then allowed to how the standard solution and reagent, 
until the depth of colour in the two tubes viewed vertically is iden¬ 
tical. The amounts of the constituent to be determined present in 
the two tubes are inversely proportional to the volumes of liquid 
used. ^ q 

Method of Rendering More Sensitive Colorimetric 
Analyses. Georges Le Boy (Ann, Falsif 1917, 10, 208—210).— 
In the colorimetric analysis of water, for the purposes of estimating 
,the : amount of an unstable constituent, such as free chlorine, pre¬ 
sent in quantity so small as.not to be detected by the ordinary 
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methods, a. known, sufficient amount of chlorine is added to the 
water to bring it within the limits of detection, and then the ordin¬ 
ary colorimetric estimation is performed. W. G. 

Potassium Hydrogen Carbonate as an Analytical 
Standard. G. Bruhns (Chem. Zeit 1917, 41, 386—388).-—The 
author confirms the conclusion previously arrived at by Winkler 
(A., 1915, ii, 647) and Incze (A., 1916, ii, 146) that potassium 
hydrogen carbonate is a trustworthy analytical standard for all but 
extremely accurate work. It may be prepared even more simply 
than these authors suggest by allowing the ordinary “ pure ” salt 
in fine powder to remain exposed for several hours in a dry room. 
Standardised against fused sodium chlorides, a sample prepared in 
this way was found to be correct to 0*02%. Solutions stronger than 
N! 10 should not be employed, owing to the tendency to evolve 
carbon dioxide, which is exhibited by concentrated solutions. 

G. F. M. 

Theory of the Electrolytic Estimation of the Halogens 
as Silver Haloids. A. H. W. Aten ( Zeitsch . pkysikal . Chem 
1917, 92, 320—344).—A theoretical paper in which the theory of 
the electrolytic estimation of halogens as silver haloids is developed 
on the basis of the Nernst diffusion theory. The course of the 
diffusion curves of silver ions and halogen ions is calculated, as well 
as the quantity of silver haloid which is deposited in the solution 
and its distribution over the diffusion layer. The form of the theo¬ 
retical current potential curve for a silver anode in a solution of a 
haloid is determined, and the fractions of the current which are 
used in the formation of the silver haloid on the anode and in the 
solution are evaluated. From the ratio of these two fractions the 
smallest possible error of the analysis is calculated. It is thus 
shown that under suitable conditions the estimation of chloride is 
very accurate, and that of the other haloids much more so. The 
current potential curves for chlorides, bromides, and iodides with 
a silver anode have been experimentally determined and compared 
with the theoretical!}' developed curves. A sufficient agreement 
between the two sets of curves is demonstrated. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Free Chlorine in Hypochlorite Solutions. 
F. Diensrt and F. Wandenbulke ( Compt . rend., 1917, 165, 
28—29).-—Working with dilute solutions containing not more than 
O'5 gram of free chlorine per litre, the following method gives, a 
ready means of estimating the free chlorine; Five c.e. of the hypo¬ 
chlorite solution are diluted to the above degree with water, and 
ammonium sulphate to the extent of at least 150 parts for every 
part of free chlorine is added and a few crystals of potassium 
iodide. The iodine set free is then titrated with standard arseni- 
ous acid solution. ■ W. G. 

Microreactions of the Perchloric Ion. G. Deniges (Ann. 
CJhim . anal., 1917, 22, 127—128).—"Use is made of the character¬ 
istic properties of the perchlorates of certain alkaloids (compare 
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tins vol,, ii, 345) for the detection of the perchloric ion. Either a 
l°o solution of strychnine sulphate in water or a 2% solution of 
brucine in dilute acetic acid, or a 2% solution of morphine hydro¬ 
chloride is used, one drop being added to a drop of the solution 
under examination on a microscope slide. The resulting crystals 
are examined under the microscope. With strychnine, 1 part of 
perchloric ion in 1000 ; with brucine, 2—3 parts in 1000, and with 
morphine, 5 parts in 1000 can be detected. W. G. 

Argeniometric Estimation ol Bromides and Iodides. 
I. M. Kolthoff (Pharr)). Weehhlad , 1917, 54, 761 — 766). — Iodides 
can be estimated in the presence of 20% of chlorides and 2% of 
bromides by silver nitrate in sulphuric acid solution, with starch 
iodide as indicator. A. J. W. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulphur in Pyrites. T. J. L 
Craig ( (Jhem, Jews, 1917, 115, 253—255, 265 — 268). — A method 
is described for the volumetric estimation of sulphur in pyrites 
based on its oxidation to sulphuric acid by means of aqua regia, or 
preferably nitric acid and bromine, and titration with standard 
alkali hydroxide after the removal of all the other acid ions from 
the solution. It is shown that nitric acid is completely eliminated 
from the aqua regia solution of pyrites by evaporating to dryness 
twice with hydrochloric acid, and finally drying for an hour at 
110°, whilst from the nitric acid-bromine solution two evapora¬ 
tions to dryness, followed by an hour's heating at 110°, is sufficient 
to remove both nitric acid and bromine. Where hydrochloric acid 
is present, it can only be completely eliminated by treating the solu¬ 
tion with silver oxide, the alternative! being to estimate it with 
standard silver nitrate and make the requisite allowance in the 
subsequent titration of the sulphuric acid. When arsenic acid is 
present it is shown to be practically all eliminated by the precipi¬ 
tated ferric hydroxide, and hence does not interfere with the titra¬ 
tion. The procedure recommended is briefly as follows: 10 grams 
of pyrites are treated with 30% nitric acid, the reaction mixture 
cooled to 50°, treated with 5 c.c. of bromine, and boiled until no 
more brown fumes are liberated. Nitric acid is eliminated as above 
described, and the residue dissolved in water and made up to 
250 c.c. Of this solution 25 c.c. are boiled with a known excess of 
A-sodiiim hydroxide and the solution made up to 200*25 c.c. 
(0*25 c.c. to allow for the volume occupied by the ferric hydroxide). 
After filtration, an aliquot portion is titrated to neutrality with 
phenolphthalem as indicator. The results obtained are claimed to 
be closely in accord with those obtained by the more elaborate 
gravimetric method. The paper includes a short historical sum¬ 
mary of the various methods suggested for the estimation of 
sulphur in pyrites. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Free Sulphur Trioxide in Fuming 
Sulphuric Acid by Titration with Water. E. G. Parker 
(J. Soc. G hem. Ind 1917, 36, 692—694). —The author finds that 
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the amount of sulphur trioxide in fuming sulphuric acid can be 
accurately estimated by titrating a weighed quantity of the acid 
in a stoppered cylinder with water until no further firming occurs 
when air is blown through a glass tube on to the surface of the 
liquid. D. E. T. 

Sulphuric Acid, for [Use in] the Nitrate Test. H. B. 

Steenbergen ( Chern . W eehhlad, 1917, 14, 647—648).—Sulphuric 
acid for testing for nitrates in milk can be freed from nitric acid by 
agitation with mercury in a Lunge nitrometer. A. J. W. 

Estimation of Nitrate in the Presence of Chlorides. 
W. F. Gericke (J. hid. Eng. Chem,, 1917, 9, 585—586).—In order 
to avoid the undesirable rise in temperature on the addition of 
sulphuric acid to the dry mixture of nitrates and chlorides in the 
colorimetric estimation of nitrates, the author recommends the 
addition of sulphuric acid and the phenolclisulnhonic acid reagent 
before the evaporation of the solution, the. mixture being evapor¬ 
ated subsequently, the temperature of the final stages of the eva¬ 
poration being preferably below 70°. When the solution lias 
attained the correct concentration as judged by the colour, it is 
diluted, cautiously neutralised, and compared in the colorimeter 
with a standard in the usual manner. D. F. T. 

The Phenolsulphonic Acid Method for Nitrates in 
Waters High in Magnesium Salts. M. Starr Nichols (J. But 
Eng, Chern., 1917, 9, 586—587).—In the estimation of nitrates by 
the above process the presence of iron and magnesium salts may 
cause complications by the formation of a precipitate on the addi¬ 
tion of the alkali hydroxide. The author therefore advises the 
filtration of the solution before the colour comparison if iron is 
present, but m the absence of iron salts it is sufficient after the 
neutralisation to add the requisite quantity of ammonium chloride 
to maintain the magnesium hydroxide in solution, the dilution 
being effected subsequently. D. F. T. 

A New Method for the Destruction of Tissues for the 
Detection of Arsenic and the Examination of their Ashes. 
Aemamd Gautier and P. Clausmann (Compt. rend., 1917, 165, 
11—16).—The tissues or organs are heated in an oven at 300° 
until they become friable, when they are ground up and mixed 
with 2—3% of their weight of calcium oxide, which is then slaked 
with a little water. The mixture is heated in a flat porcelain dish 
in a furnace at a temperature such that the base of the muffle shows 
a dull red. At the end of two hours the white, porous ashes are 
powdered, extracted with water, , and acidified with a few drops of 
sulphuric acid. The mixture is boiled and filtered, the filtrate 
being evaporated. until white fumes appear. ' The residue is taken 
up with water and' transferred to a Marsh's apparatus,' in which 
the usual estimation of' arsenic is made. The results obtained are 
accurate to O’OOl mg. of arsenic in 100 grams of tissue. The ash 
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could also be used for the detection of borates, silicates, phos¬ 
phates, fluorine, nickel, silver, or copper. W. G. 

A Rapid Method for the Estimation of Water-soluble 
Arsenic in Lead Arsenate, EL A. Sci-iolz and P. J. Waldstein 
(J. Ind. Eng. Ghent., 1917, 9, 682—683).— A description of a 
method closely similar to that of Gray and Christie (this vol., 
ii, 102), which the authors have used satisfactorily for three years. 

D. F. T. 

The Influence of Calcite inclusions on the Estimation oi 
Organic Carbon in Soils. Edmund C. Shorey and Wm. El. Fry 
(J. Ind. Eng. Ghem 1917, 9, 58S—589).—Attention is directed to 
the fact that with soils containing calcite included in quartz grains 
the copper oxide combustion method for the estimation of organic 
carbon will give values higher than those obtained by the wet 
combustion method with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate 
because the former will cause the liberation of carbon dioxide 
from the included calcite by disruption of the grains. The lower 
values for organic carbon frequently obtained by the wet process 
may therefore not always be clue to the greater accuracy of the 
copper oxide method of combustion. D. F. T. 

Acidosis* II- Estimation oi Carbon Dioxide and Car¬ 
bonates in Solution. Donald D. van Slyke (J . Biol. Ghem 
1917, 30, 347—368).—The method is based on that of Swanson 
and Hulefct (A., 1916, ii, 48), in which, however, after shaking the 
solution of carbon dioxide in a vacuum, the water, instead of the 
gas, is removed from the chamber and the volume of liberated 
carbon dioxide then measured over mercury in a calibrated tube 
at the top of the same chamber. The apparatus consists essentially of 
a 50 e.c. pipette with three-way cocks at the top and bottom, and 
a 1 c.c. scale on the upper stem divided into 0*02 c.c. divisions. 
The pipette is connected at the bottom with (i) a chamber s into 
which the solution is drawn off after the carbon dioxide has been 
extracted from it, and (ii) a tube to permit the entrance of mer¬ 
cury and subsequent release of the vacuum and measurement of the 
extracted carbon dioxide. Corrections -for the volume of air dis¬ 
solved in the solution which enters'the apparatus and for that frac¬ 
tion of the total carbon dioxide which remains unextracted because 
of its solubility in water are calculated, and can be applied by a 
single factor, which can be read off at once from a table included in 
the' text. 

The apparatus is designed especially for the analysis of 1 c.c. 
samples of blood plasma, but is applicable to aqueous solutions in 
general, as well as for the estimation of dissolved gases other than 
carbon dioxide. The entire analysis is performed at the ordinary 
temperature, requires about three minutes, and without special pre¬ 
cautions is capable of accuracy to within 1% of the amount esti¬ 
mated. " 

' A micro-apparatus designed on a similar principle is also 
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described. With, it the carbon dioxide content of 0*2 c.c. of blood 
plasma can be estimated with an accuracy of 1 volume per cent. 

H. W. B. 

Use ol the van Slyke Carbon Dioxide Apparatus for the 
Estimation of Total Carbon Bioxide in Sea-water. J. E. 
McClendon (J. Biol. Chem 1917, 80, 259—263).—The author 
describes the adaptation of the van Slyke apparatus (see 
preceding abstract) for the estimation of carbon dioxide in -sea¬ 
water, together with the method for applying the numerous neces¬ 
sary corrections to the results. EL W. B. 

Standardisation of a New Colorimetric Method for the 
Estimation of. the Hydrogen-ion Concentration, Carbon 
Dioxide Tension, and Carbon Dioxide and Oxygen Content 
of Sea-water, of Animal Heat, and of Carbon Dioxide of 
the Air, with a Summary of Similar Bata on Hydrogen 
Carbonate Solutions in General. J. F. McClendon (J. Biol 
Chem., 1917, 30, 265—288. Compare this vol., i, 105, and preced¬ 
ing abstract; McClendon and Magoon, A., 1916, ii, 513).—The 
author gives a detailed account of the methods for estimating 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen-ion concentration in various fluids by 
means of slight modifications of apparatus previously described 
(loc. cit.). 3EL W. B. 

The Correction Values in the Estimation of Free Carbon 
Dioxide in Water. L. W. Winkler (Zeitsclu nahr. Gcnussm ,, 
1917, 33, 443—446. Compare, A., 1915, ii, 795).—As a result of 
the indication by Tillmans and Heublein (this vol., ii, 332) of 
certain errors in the author’s earlier paper (loc. cit.) describing 
his modification of Trillich’s method for the estimation of dissolved 
carbon dioxide by titrating with sodium carbonate solution, the 
author has re-determined the values of the correction necessary for 
the adjustment of the titration result. D. F. T. 

Th© Chemical Examination of Natural Brines. O. K. 
Sweeney and James R. "Withrow" (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 
671—675).—A tentative suggestion as to a standard method of 
procedure for the chemical examination of natural brines. Condi¬ 
tions are suggested for the collecting of the sample, the determina¬ 
tion. of the amount of deposit formed on aeration, the determination 
of specific gravity, and the estimation of total solids, silica, iron 
and aluminium., calcium, magnesium, barium and strontium, am¬ 
monia, sulphuric acid, sodium and potassium, chlorine and bromine. 
For bromine a colorimetric method is recommended, based on the 
liberation of bromine by chlorine and comparison of the carbon 
tetrachloride extract with a similar extract obtained from a solu¬ 
tion of known bromine content. D. F. T. 

Th© Estimation of Strontium and Lithium in Water. 
8. D. Aver itt (J. Ind. Eng. Chem 1917, 9, 584—585). —-For the 
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estimation of strontium the author recommends the separation of 
calcium and strontium together as oxalates, with subsequent weigh¬ 
ing as oxides ; the mixture is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
reprecipitated as oxalates, and the proportion of strontium deduced 
by calculation from the quantity of standard potassium perman¬ 
ganate solution required for oxidation of the oxalic acid in com¬ 
bination with the metals. 

.For the estimation of lithium also., an indirect method is sug¬ 
gested. The weighed mixture of chlorides of lithium, sodium, and 
potassium is dissolved in water and the potassium and chlorine are 
estimated in aliquot fractions; by calculation it is then possible 
to arrive at the proportion of lithium in the original mixture. 

D. F. T. 


A Hew Method of Separating Zinc from Cadmium and 
the lodometric Estimation of the Latter. Eric John 
Ericson (,/. Lid, Eng. Chew., 1917, 9, 671. Compare A., 1913, 
ii, 624),—In the analysis of spelter it is possible to separate the 
bulk of the zinc from cadmium by crystallisation as zinc sulphate. 
The filtrate after the removal of the lead from 19'2 grams of spelter 
(Joe. tit.) is evaporated until solid commences to separate 1 ., then 
50 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1:3) are added, and the solution is 
reduced to a volume of 80—100 c.c. by boiling. After keeping over¬ 
night the major part of the zinc has crystallised as sulphate; the 
combined clear solution and washings are diluted, treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the cadmium is then estimated by any 
suitable method, the addition of excess of Nj 10-iodine and dilute 
hydrochloric acid, followed by the titration of the remaining iodine 
with thiosulphate, being quite satisfactory. 

The same principle for removing the bulk of the zinc from cad¬ 
mium can also be] applied in the examination of the cadmium 
content of zinc ores. T). F. T. 


Estimation of Small Amounts of Mercury in Organic 
Substances. Svend Lomholt and J. A. Christiansen ( Biochem , 
Zeitsch., 1917, 81, 356—379).—Details of the following processes 
are described. I. Destruction of organic matter. In the case of 
urine this is carried out by potassium permanganate in the presence 
of sulphuric acid. In the case of faeces and organs, a preliminary 
destruction with nitric acid is first carried out. II. Precipitation 
■by hydrogen sulphide. A small amount of copper sulphate is first 
added to increase the bulk of the precipitate. III. Filtration. A 
special form of filter-funnel is figured and described. IY. Solution 
of the sulphide in nitric and hydrochloric acids. Y. Electrolysis of 
the solution of the sulphides in acid. The mercury is deposited on 
a small gold electrode in an electrolysis apparatus, which is figured 
and described. YI. The weighing of the mercury. The gold elec¬ 
trode, when only small amounts of mercury are present, is weighed 
on a Nernst microbalance. To obtain successful results, attention 
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must be paid to certain details which are described by the 
authors. S. B. S. 


Us© of the Platinised Anode of Glass in the Electrolytic 
Estimation of Manganese. F. A. Gooch and Matsusuee 
Kobayashi ( Arner . J. Sci .. 1917, [ivj, 44, 53—56).—Anodes, pre¬ 
pared by painting lead glass tubes with an emulsion of chloro- 
platinic acid in glycerol and then heating to the softening point of 
glass, have been used for the electrolytic estimation of manganese 
in solutions of manganous sulphate. Using a current of about 
1*7 amperes and 18*3—10*3 volts with ail anode of approximately 
25 sq. cm. surface which w r as rotating 150 times per minute, the 
whole of the manganese was deposited as dioxide in about two and 
a-half hours. The manganese dioxide was dissolved in a mixture of 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids, dried at 450°, and weighed as 
anhydrous manganous sulphate. The method appears to give very 
accurate results. Some experiments, made to ascertain the influ¬ 
ence of certain reagents on the electrolysis, are also described. Thus, 
when to an electrolyte containing 6*1 gram of manganese per 
100 c.c., 5 c.c. of acetic acid and 0*5 gram of chrome alum are added, 
the complete deposition of the hydrated dioxide required two and 
a-half hours. If instead of these substances 5 c.c. of alcohol and 
2 grains of ammonium sulphate are used, the electrolysis requires 
three and a-half hours. J. F. S. 


Electrolytic Valuation of Iron Sulphide. Howell Williams 
(Ghent. News, 1917, 116, 13—14).—One gram of the finely divided 
sample is placed along with 5 grams of pure zinc in a 500 c.c. flask 
and treated with 100 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (D 1*1). The 
hydrogen sulphide evolved is led into two Fresenius flasks, each con¬ 
taining 50 c.c. of a solution of cadmium chloride (100 grams per 
litre). A safety flask containing 25 c.c. of the same solution is 
attached to the end of the apparatus. When the whole of the 
hydrogen sulphide has been absorbed, the precipitated cadmium 
sulphide is collected and washed with warm water. The precipitate 
is then transferred to a 500 c.c. beaker and dissolved in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The cadmium is precipitated by a slight excess of 
sodium hydroxides and the hydroxide redissolved by the addition of 
a concentrated solution of potassium cyanide. The solution is now 
diluted to 120 c.c. and electrolysed by a current of 5 amperes and 
an E.M.F. of 5*5 volts, a rotating cathode being employed. The 
electrolysis is generally complete in ninety minutes. The results 
obtained, are slightly low,, approximating in carefully conducted test 
experiments to about 0*5% below the theoretical value. J. F. S. 


Rapid Method for Estimating Nickel and Cobalt in Ores 
and Alloys, I. W. R. Schoeller and A. R. Powell (Analyst, 
1917, 42, 189—199. Compare A., 1916, ii, 346).—Nickel and 
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cobalt are practically quantitatively precipitated as hexammine- 
nickelous iodide, [Ni(NH 3 ) G ]I 2 , and hexainminecobaltous iodide, 
[Co(NH 3 ) 6 ]I 2 , respectively, by an excess of potassium iodide 
sufficient to give a 4% solution of the precipitant, and in presence 
of ammonia (D O’BBO) in sufficient quantity to- form at least two- 
thirds of the total bulk of the solution. Owing to the slight solu¬ 
bility, very small quantities fail to precipitate within 10—15 mins., 
but although the reagent is not suitable for estimating traces of 
nickel and cobalt, results of considerable accuracy, checked against 
electrolytic and other estimations, were obtained by the applica¬ 
tion of the method to the assay of ores and alloys. The behaviour 
of other metals towards potassium iodide and ammonia was studied 
in numerous cases. Iron and other tervalent metals in presence 
of excess of tartaric acid are not precipitated, but bivalent iron 
gives a white precipitate of hexammine ferrous iodide. Manganese 
and copper are either completely or partly precipitated, but may 
be easily removed from the precipitate subsequently, the copper as 
cuprous iodide when the precipitate is treated with hydrochloric 
acid, and the manganese by reprecipitation of the nickel and 
cobalt with hydrogen sulphide in presence of acetic acid. It was 
found advisable to remove alkaline earth metals by preliminary 
treatment with sulphuric acid. The same applies to lead, but 
since lead iodide is soluble in ammoniacal tartrate solution, this 
step is not absolutely necessary. Magnesium and arsenic are with¬ 
out influence on the assay unless present together, when they 
■would interfere owing to precipitation of magnesium ammonium 
arsenate. Sulphur is oxidised to sulphate- and presents no real 
objection unless a large excess is present, when potassium sulphate 
might crystallise out from the ammoniacal liquor on addition of 
the potassium iodide. Excess of hydrochloric acid is to be avoided, 
as the iodide precipitates are slightly soluble in ammonium 
chloride. 

In carrying out the separation, the precipitates must be washed 
with a solution containing 800 c.c. of strong ammonia and 40 grams 
of potassium iodide per litre, as water causes decomposition into 
basic salts. The washed precipitate is then dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid with a little sulphurous acid, and after filtration the 
cobalt is precipitated as cobalt ammonium phosphate and the 
nickel in the filtrate titrated with cyanide. 

Details of the methods adopted with a number of typical alloys 
and ores, together with the results obtained by various methods, 
are given in the paper. G. F. M. 


[Estimation of Tin in Tin-plate,] I. M. Kolthoff and L. B. 
van Lohuizen (Pka-rm. WeelMad, 1917, 54, 718—720).—To 
estimate tin in scrap tin-plate, a cross-section sample of 50 grams 
is oxidised by nitric acid to stannic oxide, A portion of the pro¬ 
duct is reduced to metal in a Rose crucible by hydrogen, the tin 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and estimated by iodine. 

A. J. W. 
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Phosphor-tin and a Volumetric Method for its Analysis. 
Richard Edwin - Lee, W. H. Eegely, and Frank BL ■ Reichel 
(,/. Ind. Eng. Ghem 1917, 9, 663—668).—A record of the develop¬ 
ment of a method for the analysis of the alloy phosphor-tin. The 
procedure adopted is to dissolve the alloy in hydrochloric acid in 
the first of a series of flasks from which the air has been expelled 
by a current of coal gas or carbon dioxide. The phosphorus- is 
liberated as phosphine, which is absorbed in the next three flasks 
by potassium permanganate solution acidified with nitric acid, the 
phosphoric acid produced being then precipitated as phospho- 
inolybdate; the precipitate is dissolved in aqueous ammonia and 
the solution titrated with N j 10-potassium permanganate after 
reduction by means of a Jones reducfcor. 

The stannous chloride resulting from the action of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the phosphor-tin is estimated by the addition of 
an excess of ferric chloride followed by titration of the ferrous 
iron produced with a standard solution of potassium dichromate. 

D. F. T. 

Estimation of Naphthalene [in Goal Gas] by Picric Acid. 
Knoblauch (J. Gasbeleucht 1916, Oct. 14th and 21st; from J. 
Soc . Ghem . Ind 1917, 36, 702).—Details are given of a method 
for estimating naphthalene by passing sufficient of the gas to 
yield approximately 0*08 grain naphthalene through two wash- 
bottles containing a 1% solution of picric acid; if the gas- contains 
much ammonia, the picric acid solution for the first wash-bottle is 
mixed with an equal bulk of sulphuric acid slightly above N j 2- 
eoncentration. The precipitated naphthalene picrate is removed 
by filtration, washed with a 0*2% solution of picric acid, and 
finally titrated with Nf 10-alkali and methyl-orange, a correction 
being made for the picric acid solution absorbed by the filter 
paper. D. F. T. 

Estimation of Nitrotoluenes. E. Knecht (J. Soc. Ghem , 
Ind., 1917, 36, 694).—-A reply to Colver and Prideaux (this vo!., 
ii, 340) reasserting that titanous chloride is a convenient reagent 
for the accurate estimation of aromatic nitre-compounds. 

D. F. T. 

Estimation of Phenol in Crude Carbolic Acid and Tar 
Oils. John Morris Weiss and C. R. Downs ( J . Ind . Eng. Ghent 
1917, 9, 569—580).—A detailed description of a method for the 
accurate estimation of phenol in mixtures with cresols, higher 
phenols, and neutral oils. In,order to obtain satisfactory 1 results, 
it is necessary that the prescribed directions should be followed 
closely. The following is a brief:'summary of the process. 

The- tar acids are removed from the oil (sufficient to yield 
approximately 300—350 grams of tar acids) by repeated extraction 
with 100 e.c. of 20% -sodium hydroxide solution, the oil having 
been previously distilled if dirty. After five extractions with 
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100 c.c. of benzene, the alkaline solution is rendered slightly acid 
with sulphuric acid; after settling, the aqueous layer is drawn off 
and is extracted thrice with 100 c.c. of benzene; phenols are then 
removed from this by treatment three times with 25 c.c. of 20% 
sodium hydroxide solution, and, after liberation by the addition 
of acid, are added to the main bulk of tar acids, the combined 
weight giving the quantity of wet, crude acids from the tar taken. 
This yield of acids is then distilled under specified conditions, and 
fractions are collected up to 190° and between 190° and 202°, the 
latter fraction being then redistilled and the portion passing over 
below 197° is added to the distillate obtained up to 190°. This 
combined distillate is weighed, and further tested as to its solidify¬ 
ing point and specific gravity, the percentage of phenol present 
being then calculated from a set of curves. In some cases it may 
be necessary to mix the combined distillate up to 197° with a 
known proportion of pure phenol before the specific gravity and 
solidifying point allow definite readings from the curves. 

D. F. T. 

Direct Polarisation of Sugar Solutions without a Pre¬ 
liminary Treatment with Basic Lead Acetate or the 
Normal Acetate. H. Pellet (Bull. Assoc. cJiim . Suer. Dist, 
1916, 35, 138—140).—The juices.from the second carbonation, the 
sulphited juices, and the syrup solutions in the beet-sugar industry 
are generally but little coloured. These need not be defecated, 
but can be polarised directly after clarification by simple filtration 
with or without the use of kieselguhr. . W. G. 

F©Ming’s Solution in the Estimation of Blood-sugar. 

JEL McGuig-an (Journ. Lab. Clin. Med., 1917, 2, 514—-516 ; from 
Physiol. Ahstr 1917, 2, 248).—The danger of utilising a too 
strongly alkaline Fekling's solution in the determination of blood- 
sugar is pointed out. Low results’-are due to the incomplete pre¬ 
cipitation of the copper in such cases. The best results are 
obtained by making the solutions as follows: (1) 34’65 grams 
of copper sulphate in 1 litre of distilled water; (2) 173 grams of 
Rochelle salt and 125 '' grams of sodium hydroxide, made up to 
1 litre, * G. B. 

Composition of Menhaden Oil Fatty Acids. E. Twitchell 
(/. I ml. 'Eng. Client 1917, 9, 581—584).—In order to test the 
applicability of his m. p. method for the determination of the 
composition of mixtures of fatty acids (A., 1914, ii, 685), the 
author has investigated the constituents of menhaden oil. The 
principle on which the procedure is based is that the m. p. of any 
pure fatty acid will be lowered by the addition of a mixture of 
other fatty acids, but that any quantity of the first acid present 
in the mixture will not contribute to the depression. Using a 
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mixture of 80 parts of a pure acid with 20 of another or of a 
mixture of others, the average depression is approximately 4°. 

In the present investigation, the amount of this depression was 
directly determined for myristic acid and arachidic acid, the m. p.’s 
of which were then examined after the addition of the usual pro¬ 
portion of hydrogenated menhaden oil and of the solid fatty acids 
separated from menhaden oil. The results show 7 that myristic acid 
is present both in the hydrogenated and in the original oil, but 
that arachidic acid, although a constituent of the acid mixture 
from hydrogenated menhaden oil, is not present in the original 
oil. Arachidic acid therefore must be formed by the reduction of 
an unsaturated acid in menhaden oil. As a result of this and the 
previous investigation (loc. tit.), the mixture of fatty acids from 
menhaden oil includes palmitic acid, 22*7%; myristic acid, 9*2%; 
stearic acid, 1*8%; unsaturated C 18 acids, 24*9%; unsaturated C 20 
acids, 22*2%; unsaturated C 22 acids, 20*2%. D. E. T. 

The Estimation of Hydroxy-fatty Acids. E. Hodes 
( Ghem . Zeit., 1917, 41, 492).—-In the analysis of fats and oils, it 
is customary to extract the fatty acids with ether or light 
petroleum, but under these conditions hydroxy-acids may remain 
undissolved. Eor the purpose of dissolving these, a boiling mix¬ 
ture of equal volumes of chloroform and alcohol (96—100%) is 
advised instead of the absolute alcohol commonly recommended. 

D. F. T. 

Citric Acid and Tartaric Acid. T. C. hT. Broekshit ( PJiarm . 
Weekblad, 1917, 54, 686—687).—Citric acid and malic acid are 
oxidised by a solution of potassium permanganate in acetic acid 
to acetone, which can b© identified by the iodoform test. The two 
acids can be distinguished -by the fact that barium citrate can be 
crystallised. 

The acetone reaction is applicable to the detection of citric acid 
in tartaric acid and in lemonade syrup. The presence of tartaric 
acid in citric acid and in lemonade syrup can be proved by the. 
formation of potassium hydrogen tartrate. A. J. W. 

Quantitative Test for Uric Acid in Urine. A. Axgioiani 
(. Policlinieo, 1917, 24, 415; from Physiol. Ahstr 1917, 2, 266).— 
Two hundred and fifty c.e. of urine are mixed with 10 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid and kept for twenty-four hours. The 
crystals are filtered off, dissolved;in 20 to 25 c.c. of 10% potassium 
hydroxide, acidified with sulphuric acid, and titrated with per¬ 
manganate. G-. B. 

Estimation of UnsaponifiaMe Matter in Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes. John M. Wilkie {Analyst, 1917, 42, 200—202).—To 
obviate certain difficulties in the estimation of unsaponifiable matter 
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in oils, etc., such as emulsification during the extraction with ether, 
the following procedure is recommended: 5 grains of the sample are 
saponified with 12*5 c.e. of 2A-absoluta alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, transferred to a separator with 50 c.e. of water so as. to give 
a concentration of about 20% by volume of alcohol, and extracted 
successively with 40, 30, and 30 c.c. of ether. Separation is rapid, 
and the united ethereal extracts are run into a separator containing 
20 c.c. of water, which without shaking is first run off before wash¬ 
ing the ethereal solution by shaking vigorously with 2, 5, and 30 c.c. 
of water. The washed extract is evaporated and weighed. The un- 
saponifiable matter in waxes being but sparingly soluble in ether, 
it is recommended that only 0*5 gram be taken and mixed with 
4*5 grams of castor oil. The above operation is carried out on 
the mixture, using, however, only 40 c.c. of water at 30° to dilute 
the alcoholic solution and extracting with 50, 40, 40, and 30 c.c. of 
ether. A correction is then applied for the known unsaponifiable 
content of the castor oil. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Formalin, G. A. Stutterheim (. Pharm . 
Weekblad.j 1917, 54, 716—717),-—Formalin can be estimated by 
determining the refractive index of the solution. The values of this 
constant for whole number percentages from 1 to 35 at 17—18° 
are given, the mean increase for each per cent, being 0*00111. 

A. J. W. 

The Practical Methods for the Detection and Estimation 
of “Saccharin” in Foodstuffs, A. Bonis (Ann. Falsify 1917, 
10, 210—218).—A resume of the literature on the extraction, puri¬ 
fication, identification, and estimation of u saccharin;” W. G. 

Comparative Examination of the Methods Proposed for 
the Estimation of the Glycyrrhisin in Liquorice Root and 
in Snccns Liqniritiee. Arm in Linz ( Arch . Pharm ., 1916, 254, 
65—134, 204—224).—All methods recorded from 1800 to about 
1880 deal mainly with the isolation of the substance characteristic 
of liquorice root and Spanish liquorice, and have little : or no 
quantitative value. Subsequently to this date, many investigators, 
following Bump's lead, proposed different methods for the estima¬ 
tion of glycyrrhizin, the amount of this substance being regarded 
as a criterion of the quality of a liquorice. It is only within the 
last ten years that the importance has been emphasised, rightly, of 
also estimating the amount of sugar, in order that adulteration 
of a liquorice with sugar may be detected. 

. Since the amount of glycyrrhizic acid varies between wide limits, 
not only in different kinds of' liquorice, but even in one and the 
same kind-at different, times, the author has used always the same 
liquorice throughout his series of comparative. experiments on the 
trustworthiness of the twenty-seven methods proposed for the 
estimation; of glycyrrhizic acid. ■ In any method, attention must 
be given to the following points: (1) the influence of the liquid 
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employed as a solvent of tlie liquorice; (2) the nature of the acid 
used as the precipitant; (3) the solubility of glycyrrhizic acid in 
water and in the precipitant, and the- loss caused thereby; and (4) 
the purity of the glycyrrhizic acid when brought to the stage of 
weighing. All the methods are criticised from these four points 
of view, and the author draws the conclusion that no one ' of 
them is really trustworthy, mainly on account of the impossibility 
of isolating the glycyrrhizic acid in a pure state. Details are 
given of a method proposed by the author, which, although tedious 
and not strictly trustworthy, is less inaccurate than any other 
previously brought forward. 

A tabulated list of the literature on the subject from 1808 to 
1913 is given, together with a classified list of the results obtained 
by the twenty-eight methods discussed in the paper. C. S. 

Exact Estimation of Atropine. H. Baggesgaard Rasmussen 
(. Ber . Dewt . Pharm.Geai 1917, 27, 193—201). — The precipitation of 
the sparingly soluble salt, 4C 17 H 23 O s N, Si0 2 ,12W0 3 ,2 H. 2 0 ,4H 2 0, by 
the addition of a slight excess of silicotungstic acid to an acid solu¬ 
tion of atropine or its isomerides is made the basis of a quantitative 
estimation. The belladonna, leaves or extract, is treated with am¬ 
monia and ether, and the alkaloids in the ethereal extract are 
transferred to aqueous solution as hydrochlorides, and precipi¬ 
tated by the addition of silicotungstic acid in about 10% excess. 
After keeping eight hours, the precipitate is collected on a Gooch 
crucible, washed with 1% hydrochloric acid, ignited, and weighed. 
The weight of the inorganic residue multiplied by 0*4067 gives the 
weight of atropine, to which a correction of 0*0054 gram must be 
added for every 100 c.c. of the solution in which the precipitation 
took place. Although the weight of the precipitated salt does 
not hear an absolutely constant ratio to that of the ignited resi¬ 
due, its nitrogen content is found to do so within the limits of 
experimental error, from -which it is concluded that only atropine 
or its isomerides are precipitated in the silicotungstate and sub¬ 
sequently estimated. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Nicotine in Tobacco Extract. Th. 
Sv. Thomsen (CJhem. Zeit ., 1917, 41, 476).—Evidence is adduced 
indicating that the method of Kissling is more trustworthy than 
that of Ulex for the estimation of nicotine in tobacco extract. The 
two possible errors in the latter method, viz., the loss of nicotine 
before distillation and the formation of ammonia during distilla¬ 
tion, are not necessarily of equal dimensions, and the production 
of ammonia may be much more than equivalent to the loss of 
nicotine, so that the titration of the distillate may give rise to 
high results. _ D. F. T, 

The Estimation and Nature of XJrochromogen. . Moriz 
Weiss ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1917,' 81, 342—355).—-Urochromogen 
can be estimated in urine by two methods.' Either the urochrome 
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can be formed by oxidation by permanganate and the amount thus 
produced can be estimated colorimetrically, or the amount of 
■i\ r /100-permanganate necessary to produce the maximal amount 
of iiroclirome can be determined by a method described in detail 
by the author. Pauly’s reaction with diazobenzenesulphonie acid 
in alkaline solution has been applied by the author with Sobolev 
to the quantitative estimation of histidine (A., 1914, ii, 155). It 
is shown, however, that the reaction when given by urine is not 
due to histidine alone, hut chiefly to the proteic acid frac¬ 
tion. TJrochromogen also gives the reaction, but experiments are 
quoted which indicate that it is not to this substance in the urine 
to which the reaction is mainly due. The view is expressed that 
urochromogen contains a pyrrole nucleus. S. B. S. 

The Detection of Blood in Urine* Faecal Matters* and 
Pathological Fluids. Thevenon and Holland (J. Pharm. Chim., 
1917, [vii], 16, 18—19).—To 3—4 c.c. of the urine an equal 
volume of a 5% alcoholic solution of pyramidone is added and 
6—8 drops of dilute acetic acid (1 in 3). The mixture is shaken 
and 5—6 drops of hydrogen peroxide (12 vols.) are added. 
According to the amount of blood present, an intense violet or 
bluish-violet coloration develops more or less rapidly. Faecal 
matter is triturated with water and filtered, and the filtrate used 
for the test. This reagent is just as sensitive as Meyer’s reagent. 

w. g. 

Simplified Preparation of the Reagent with Phenol- 
phthalein for the Detection of Blood in Urines. Ed. Justin- 
Muellbr (/. Pharm . Chim., 1917, [vii], 16 , 20).—Meyer’s reagent 
is more simply prepared by using sodium hyposulphite instead of 
powdered zinc as a reducing agent. Phenolphthalein (2 grams), 
potassium hydroxide (20 grams), and water (120 c.c.) are warmed 
together, and to the hot mixture 3 grams of sodium hyposulphite 
are added. The -whole is boiled until the liquid is colourless, when 
it is allowed to cool, and is then ready for use. W. G. 
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The Relation between Density and Optical Refraction* 
V. Rosicey ( Zeitsch . Kryst. Min., 1914, 54, 189; from Rozgravy 
ceske Alcademie , . Prague , 1911, 20, No. 5, 8 pp.).—A new method 
is proposed for inquiring into the relationship between the densities 
of crystals and their principal refractive indices. The method con¬ 
sists in comparing the values of.the expressions Fjd, Rjd , where 
F and R are the volumes of the Fresnel ellipsoid and the optical 
indicatrix respectively, d being the density. It appears that, in 
isomorplious and symmorphous groups, Rjd remains fairly con¬ 
stant, whilst Fjd decreases with increasing molecular weight. The 
morphological difference between anhydrite and the barytes group 
is accompanied by a corresponding difference in the values of R jd. 
In the case of polymorphous .substances, the values of Rjd and 
Fjd for the different modifications are closely related, the value of 
the latter expression diminishing with increasing density. 

E. H. R. 

Phenomena Relating* to the Spectra of Hydrogen and 
Helium* T. R. Merton and J. W. Nicholson (Phil. Trans., 1917, 
A, 217, 237—278).—The spectra of hydrogen and helium have 
been examined with a view to the determination of the relative 
intensities of the lines under different conditions of excitation. 

The method employed is essentially the same as that which has 
been previously used (compare A., 1916, ii, 461) in the determina¬ 
tion of the distribution of intensity In broadened spectral lines, and 
involves the use of a neutral-tinted glass wedge cemented to a 
similar wedge of colourless glass so as to form a plane-parallel plate. 
The spectra are photographed through this plate, which is placed 
in front of the slit of the spectrograph. The photographs obtained 
under these conditions consist of lines which are dark along th© edge 
corresponding with the thiir end of the neutral-tinted wedge and 
fade away towards the region which corresponds with the thicker 
end of the wedge. The lengths of the lines on the plate thus corre¬ 
spond with their intensities, and the measurement of these' lengths 
has been accomplished by preparing positives from the negatives 
and enlarging these on to bromide paper through a ruled process ” 
screen. 3By this means .an enlarged negative is obtained,, in' which' 
th© lines' are made up of minute dots, and the length of any line 
can be determined by the position of the last visible dot. By the 
use of this process ”■ screen, personal error is almost entirely 
eliminated. 

It is shown, further, that the intensities determined by the above 
method can be expressed in terms of the intensity of the continuous 
black body radiation from the positive crater of the carbon arc. 

The results obtained show that the distribution of intensity hi 
vol. cxxi, ii. 19 
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the lines belonging to a particular series varies with, the conditions 
of discharge. Under' conditions in which there is a transfer of 
energy from the longer to the shorter wave-lengths in a. given series 
it is found-that the associated series, in particular the diffuse series, 
are relatively enhanced at the expense of the principal series. It 
has also been found that the distribution of intensity observed in 
certain celestial spectra can be approximately reproduced in the 
laboratory. 

The question of the relative behaviour of hydrogen and helium 
cannot be satisfactorily discussed until the nature of the Baimer 
series is established. According- to Sommerfeld, the Balmer series 
represents effectively a supposition of diffuse, sharp, and principal 
series, but the authors 1 measurements of the separation of the 
doublets constituting the lines H t and II ^ afford no support for this 
view. The measured separations are 0*132 A. and 0*033 A. respec¬ 
tively, and it is pointed out that these values are consistent with 
the hypothesis that the lines in question are principal series lines. 
The separation in the case of H a is in precise agreement with the 
value deduced by Buisson and Fabry. H. M. D. 

Wave-lengths of the Stronger Lines in the Helium 
Spectrum. Paul W. Merrill (Ghem. Netus, 1917, 116, 130—133). 
—The wave-lengths of twenty-one of the stronger helium lines have 
been measured by using a Eabry-Perot interferometer. In nine 
cases the wave-lengths were compared directly with that of the 
standard cadmium line by photographing the two spectra simul¬ 
taneously on the same plate. The estimated error in the measure¬ 
ments is less than 0*003 A. 

In regard to the representation of the helium series by a three- 
constant formula of the type n = A — Bj m 2 — Gj m 3 , in which n- is the 
frequency, m a series of successive integers, and A , B, and 0 are 
constants, it is shown that the formula based on the measurements 
of lines for which m = 3, 4, and 5 in each of the six series, does not 
reproduce accurately the frequency of even the next number 
(m = 6) in any one of the series. In every instance the divergence 
between the observed and calculated values is greater than the 
error of experiment, whilst the residuals show a fairly smooth and 
converging increase towards the terms of higher order. H. M. D. 

The First Electron Ring of the Atoms. P. Debye 
(Phydkal. Zeitsch 1917, 18, 276—-284).-—According to Bohr's 
theory, the K series of lines in the high frequency spectra is attri¬ 
butable to the innermost ring of electrons. The frequencies of the 
a lines of the K series in the spectra of the elements between 
sodium (atomic number 11) and neodymium (atomic number 60) 
are considered in reference to Sommerfeld's formula, and it is sug¬ 
gested that the applicability of this formula to the K series of lines 
can be satisfactorily explained on the assumption that the inner¬ 
most ring of electrons in the atoms of all elements, with the excep¬ 
tion of those of low atomic number, consists of three electrons. 

H. M. I). 
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Absorption Spectra and Chemical Constitution of 
Organic Compounds* J. J. Dobbxe, E. 0. C, Balt, and A. W. 
Stewart (Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1916, 131—186).—An alphabetical, 
list of all organic compounds the absorption spectra, of which have 
been measured in the infra-red, visible, and ultra-violet regions of 
the spectrum* with references in each case. C. H. D. 

The Chromophore Function- I. Lifschitz ( Zeitsch . tviss. 
Photochtm 1916, 16, 140—152. Compare this voh, ii, 62).—As a 
qualitative method for the investigation of the absorption, the 
Hart-ley-Baly method has been found to be very convenient, and it 
is shown that the observations made according to this mode of 
procedure may be utilised in the determination of the magnitude of 
the extinction-coefficient for light of different wave-lengths. The 
values obtained in this way are found to be in satisfactory agree¬ 
ment with the extinction-coefficients afforded by direct measure¬ 
ment. 

The question of the possibility of calculating the absorption of a 
compound from constants characteristic of certain groups is dis¬ 
cussed, and theoretical arguments are advanced against the view 
that this is feasible. H. M. I). 

Tk© Influence of Constitution on the Rotation of 
Optically Active Substances. ■ IX. Absorption Spectra of 
some Compounds with u Relatively Abnormal ” Rotation- 
Dispersion. H. Rupe and L. Silberstrom (Annalen, 1917, 414 y 
99—111).—-A suggestion put forward by Tschugaev (A,, 1911, 
ii, 450) to the effect that anomalous rotation-dispersion is connected 
with selective absorption in the ultra-violet, in the neighbourhood 
of the visible spectrum, has been investigated in the case of some 
dienes obtained by the action of Grignard agents on citronellalde- 
hyde, some menthyl and myrtenyl esters, and some camphor deriv¬ 
atives. No such connexion has been established in these cases, for 
no substance examined has a selective absorption, although many 
have ** relatively abnormal 77 rotation-dispersion (compare A., 1915, 
ii, 717; A., 1914, i, 131), verging in the case of diphenylmethylene- 
caraphor into the really anomalous. Curves connecting wave-lengths 
with the logarithms of the layer thicknesses in millimetres are repro¬ 
duced. 

The preparation of diphenylmethylenecamphor and diphenyl- 
camphorylmethane is described (compare Haller and Bauer, A., 
T906, i, 441). The present authors, find somewhat different con¬ 
stants for' these compounds: diphenylmethylenecamphor has'm. p. 
113*5°, [a]|° -f- 242*99°, in 10% benzene solution, (Halier'and Bauer 
found m. p. 113*5°, [a] B 4- 287° in alcohol); diphenyleamphoryl- 
methane has b. p. 225°/12 mm., m. p. 135*5—136*5°, [djj? 4-19*87°, 
19*32°, in 10% benzene solution (Haller and Bauer found m. p. 
106—197°, and [a] D varying from + 40°29 / to 80°10 / ). It is pro¬ 
posed, therefore, to investigate compounds of these types more 
thoroughly. Av . v.j. C. W. 

■ 19—2 ■ 
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Production of Light at Low Temperatures by Catalysis 
with Metal and Metallic Oxide Hydrosols. B. 0. Goss (J. 
Mol, Ohnn., 1917, 31, 271—279).—When a solution oi_ pyrogallol 
is mixed with hydrogen peroxide in the presence ot certain colloidal 
metal and metallic oxide sols, oxidation occurs rapidly with the 
production . of white light. Visible light is produced in the presence 
of concentrations of colloidal platinum as low as 1 part m *,j 0,000, 
whilst with higherooflceafeations similar effects are observed even 
when the temperature of wieT'Sjdutions is below zero. Gelatin, egg- 
albumin, and other protective eftir&his inhibit the production o 
light, whilst potassium stearate and J mci ® as< ? 

it. The action of the colloidal metal is similar toHlTy t ’ ie d ) ,! 111 :' 
oxydases (Harvey, A mer. J. Physiol 1916, 41, - 

iu the former case the catalyst is not destroyed. The .caCSi^r^iS 
apparently not due entirely to the high degree of dispersion of the 
metal or oxide and the consequent large specific surface, but is also 
dependent on the ability of the metal to form unstable compounds 
with oxygen. The phenomenon closely resembles that observed in 
luminous organisms. H. W. B. 

Bioluminescence. VIII. Mechanism of the Production 
of Light during the Oxidation of Pyrogallol, E. Newton 
Harvey (/. Biol . Chem., 1917, 31, 311—336. Compare this voL, 
i, 365, and Goss, preceding abstract).—In addition to the sub¬ 
stances already recorded, chromates, dichromateis, hypochlorites, 
liypobromites, hypoiodites, chromium and iron saltis, colloidal silver, 
oxides of manganese, metallic silver, and silver dbxide all produce 
light when mixed under certain conditions witfh pyrogallol and 
hydrogen peroxide. Ferrocyanide solutions onEy giv e a j agjff 
light with pyrogallol and hydrogen peroxide after s un¬ 

light and air, due, apparently, to the formation by photochemir^ 1 
action of a substance in the ferrocyanide which is e . ilecx ^ ie 

rapid transfer of oxygen from the hydrogen peroxide/ to the pyro- 
gall oh Perborates, persulphate®, sodium ■■ and. barium peroxides 

may replace hydrogen peroxide without inhibition of light pro¬ 
duction in the presence of some of the above oxidising agents, but 
not of others. The presence of a peroxide is not always absolutely 
essential; pyrogallol mixed with ©odium hypochlorite or hypo* 
bromite, with ozone, or ^yith acid (but not neutral or alkaline) per¬ 
manganate, is rapidly oxidised with the evolution of visible light. 
Alkali sometimes favours luminescent oxidation and sometimes 
inhibits it; the action of acid also- varies according to the oxidising 
agent present. 

The effects of variation of the concentration and of temperature 
on light production during the oxidation of pyrogallol by potassium 
ferrocyanide in the presence of hydrogen peroxide have been ascer¬ 
tained. There is an optimum concentration of pyrogallol and of 
ferrocyanide at which the intensity of the light produced is a 
maximum. Increase of temperature also increases the brightness 
of the light up to an optimum temperature; then a decrease occurs.. 
The greater the concentration of the reacting solutions, the higher 
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the optimum temperature for maximum light production. Light 
is also produced when the oxidation of the pyrogallol occurs 
in 50% alcohol or acetone. H. W. B. 

Interference Effects of Irregularly Orientated Particles 
in Rontgen Light. III. The Constitution of Graphite and 
Amorphous Caribou* P. Debye and P. Scherrer (PhysihaU 
Ze.ltsch. } 1917, 18, 291—301).—The methods introduced hy von 
Lane and by Bragg for the investigation of crystal structure 
require well-formed crystals and also a knowledge of the system to 
which the crystals under examination belong. In the method 
which has been described by the authors (compare also' PhysikaL 
Zeitsch 1916, 17, 277), it is unnecessary to have any information 
relative to the crystallographic system, and the investigation of the 
structure can be effected on crystals of microscopic or even sub- 
microscopic dimensions. The interference figures are obtained by 
pressing the crystalline powder to form a small rod, which is placed 
in the axis of a cylindrically arranged sensitive film and subjected 
to the influence of monochromatic Pont gen radiation, when 
characteristic curves are produced on the film as a result of the 
interference phenomena which are conditioned by the characteristic 
structure of the minute crystals. 

This method has been applied in the investigation of the struc¬ 
ture of graphite and amorphous carbon. The crystallographic data, 
for graphite in the literature are quite contradictory, and the 
fact that the system to which graphite belongs has not previously 
been fixed with certainty is entirely due to the lack of well-formed 
crystals of sufficient size. The interference curves, show clearly 
that graphite is trigonal, and the arrangement of the carbon atoms 
follows from the nature of these curves. 

By subjecting amorphous carbon to examination in similar 
manner, interference figures are obtained which suggest that this 
amorphous variety is identical in structure with graphite, and that 
it only differs from graphite by its greater degree of subdivision. 

The authors thus conclude that diamond and graphite are the 
only two known modifications of carbon. In the former the carbon 
valencies are arranged tetrahedralllyy whilst in graphite the carbon 
atom appears to have its three principal valencies in one plane 
inclined to another at 120°, whilst the fourth valency (secondary) 
is disposed at right angles to this plane. This is said to correspond 
with the difference in chemical .behaviour. II. M. D. 

Separation of Isotopes. Frederick Soddy (J. Amer . Ghcm. 
$oc., 1917, 39, 16.14—1615).—.A criticism of a recent statement by 
"Richards , and Hall (this vol., ii, 230) of the existing position of 
the evidence on which is based the view that isotopes are not 
separable by chemical means. This view is not to be judged by a 
• particular line of evidence, whether this is the proof that each 
radio-element lias an isotope to which it is more closely allied than 
to'any of the other elements, .or the non-separability • by the fre¬ 
quent repetition • of the same operation on the same pair or by the 
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application of all the available methods to the same pair, but; by 
the agreement of the results which are.afforded by all three methods 
of investigation. • H. M. X). 

Periodicity among the Radioactive Elements. Norris 

Forger Hall (J. Amen Ghem. Son, 1917, 39, 1616 . —1619).—By 

reference to the elements with atomic numbers 81 to 92, it is 
pointed out that the number of known isotopes in a pleiad and 
the character of the predominant radiation show a periodic varia¬ 
tion of the type to be expected on the hypothesis that the atoms 
are built up from hydrogen and helium. This periodicity of two 
has already been noted by Harkins in the variation in the abund¬ 
ance and the atomic weight of the lighter elements and in the 
stability of the heavier elements. In so far as isotopic complexity 
and predominant radiation are concerned, it appears that the 
isotopes of even-numbered elements are more numerous than, those 
of odd-numbered elements. The former show a well-marked 
tendency to undergo' disintegration with the emission of os-rays 
rather than jS-rays. This accords with the hypothesis that even- 
numbered elements belong to the helium, system. H. M. I). 

The Relative Electrode Potentials of Tin and Lead 
determined by Equilibrium Measurements with their 
Perchlorates™ Arthur A, Noyes and ICebe To a be (I. Amer. 
Ghem. Sac 1917, 39, 1537—1545).—The equilibrium in the 
system Sh (solid) -b Pb*“ ==Pb(solid) + SiT* has been examined in a 
series of experiments in which metallic tin and lead, in the form 
of very fine shavings, were brought into contact with solutions of 
the corresponding perchlorates, the mixtures being rotated in 
stoppered bottles for ten to twenty days at 25° until a condition 
of equilibrium was attained. The perchlorates of both metals arc 
soluble and are probably normally ionised. For these and other 
reasons, the perchlorates probably afford more satisfactory material 
for the investigation of the equilibrium in question than most other 
salts. 

The measurements gave 2*98 as the mean value of the equilibrium 
ratio Su/'Pb. In previous measurements with, chloride solutions, 
Saelcur (A., 1904, ii, 336) found 3*34 to 3*45 for this ratio. The. 
smallness of the difference between the two values suggests that 
the formation of complexes in the chloride solutions is not very 
considerable. 

Assuming that the tin and lead perchlorates are equally ionised, 
the value 2*98 represents also the ratio Sn‘*/Pb‘\ and from this 
the difference between the normal electrode potentials of tin and 
lead is found to be i? gu -E Vh ~ p0*0140±0*0001 volt. According 
to data in the literature, the- normal potential of lead referred to 
the hydrogen electrode is +0*132 volt, and therefore the normal 
potential of tin is 4-0*148 volt. It should be noted that the posi¬ 
tive sign, which is. given to these electrode potentials, is opposite 
to that which is commonly employed. H. M, I). 
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Electromotive Behaviour of Lead, Paul GOnther ( Zeitsch . 
Elehtrocliem., 1917, 23, 197—199).—It is shown that lead elec¬ 
trodes capable of yielding sharp potential measurements, of lead 
may be prepared by electrolytically depositing lead on a platinum 
wire from a OlOOBiYisolution by a current of 1—2 milliamperes. 
With this electrode, the combinations Ph | PbCl 2 (sat.) || AgCl | Ag 
and Pb |PbCl 2 (sat.)||Hg 2 Cl 2 |Hg were measured. From the results, 
the heat change of the reaction Pb + 2AgOl = PbCl 2 -f 2Ag is found 
to be Z7 0 = 12,195 cal., and the heat of formation of lead chloride 
is 85,400 cal. The heat of the reaction Pb + ITg 2 Cl 2 =PbCL + 2Ug 
is TJ (] ~ 10,870 caL, and the heat of formation of lead chloride 
85,380 cal. A number of heats of formation for various lead salts 
has been calculated from the present measurements. The follow¬ 
ing values are given: PbBr.>, 67,100 cal.; PbL>, 42,400 cal.; 
Pb(NO s )o, 108,100 cal.; PbS0 4 , 218,800 cal.; PbC0 3 , 169,500 
cal.; PbO, 52,900 cab; PbS, 20,900 cal.; PbSe, 18,400 pal.; 
PbTe, 14,000 cal. J. F. S. _ 

The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. ¥11. Determination 
of the Constitution of Complex Salts by Mobility and 
Conductivity. Richard Lorenz and I. Posen ( Zeitsch . anorrj. 
Chem 1916, 95, 340—352. Compare this vol., ii, 14),—The con¬ 
stitution of complex multivalent salts cannot be determined from 
determinations, of the transport numbers or of the conductivity 
alone, but may be so from a comparison of transport number and 
conductivity. These relations are discussed mathematically, with 
application to the complex salts of cobalt, C, H. I). 

Chemical Reactions in Anisotropic Liquids, IV. The. 
Svedberg. (Eolhid Zeitsch t 1917, 21 , 19—21. Compare this vol.! 
ii, 243),—The influence of a magnetic field on the rate of change 
of the electrical conductivity of solutions of pyrogallol and picric 
acid in p-azoxyphenetole has been investigated under more favour¬ 
able conditions, rendered possible by the use of a large and 
powerful electromagnet.; 

Under the influence of the field, the rate of increase of the con¬ 
ductivity becomes smaller, but the ratio between the rates with 
and without the magnetic action is independent of the nature of 
the solute, which is supposed to* act as a catalyst, and also of the 
magnitude of the absolute velocity of reaction as measured by the 
rate of change of the conductivity. Between 9000 and 3500 gauss, 
this ratio • is also independent of the strength of the field, but has 
a distinctly greater value for a field of 500 gauss. With rise of 
temperature, the ratio increases and becomes equal to unity at the 
clearing temperature. IT. M. D. 

Homogeneous Equilibrium and Additivity of Internal 
Atomic Heats (C 3/2 R) in Ideal Gases. Max Trautz (Zeitsch 
anarg. Chew., 1916,.95, 79—104. Compare A., 1916, ii, 304, 422). 
.The rule of additivity of internal atomic heats holds good exactly 
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or very approximately in the great majority of cases. Such devia¬ 
tions as are found are irregular. The molecular composition of a 
gaseous mixture is more uncertain the higher the temperature. 
The rule of additivity is tested by means of a large number of 
tables. ‘ ' C. H. D. 

Molecular Heat of Zinc Dimethyl Vapour* An Example 
of the Additive Nature of G» ~ 3/2R. Max Trautz (. Zeitsch . 
Elehtrochem 1917, 23, 206—212),—The contradiction, met with 
between the -dissociation of iodine and bromine, with respect to the 
additive character of the atomic heat, is discussed. It is shown that 
the integration constant of the bromine dissociation equilibrium 
differs by 2*7 units from that derived from the additive nature of 

-3/22?. This example shows that even in the case of a funda¬ 
mentally divergent example a very considerable approximation of 
the- equilibrium may be achieved from the* additive nature of 
(J, v — 3/2B. The molecular heat of zinc dimethyl may be calculated 
to 12*6 on the basis of strict, additivity, whereas the* experimentally 
determined value lies between 12 and 13, The* molecular heat of 
carbon dioxide at the ordinary temperature is- found by Kimdt’s 
method to be 8’56, a value in agreement with previous measure¬ 
ments and diverging from the value calculated on the basis of addi¬ 
tivity. From these results it is stated that the additivity of 

— 3/22? is extremely good in the case of gases of similar character, 
but is never absolute. J. F. S'. 

Thermo dynamic Contents of Ammonia, I, The Heat 
Capacity of Liquid Ammonia, Frederick G. Keyes and 
Henry A. Babcock (,7. Amer. Client. Son 1917, 39, 1524—1537). 
—Measurements of the specific heat of liquid ammonia have been 
mad© by a mixture method in which the heat capacity of the 
ammonia is compared directly with that of water. The com¬ 
parison is effected by the use of two bombs of the same weight, 
shape, and heat capacity, the weight of water in the water bomb 
.being adjusted by trial experiments until its heat capacity is 
identical with that of the ammonia in the ammonia bomb. By- 
this mode of procedure, the..water equivalent of the calorimeter is 
eliminated, and the uncertainty respecting the temperature of the 
bomb at ’the instant it passes into the calorimeter is removed by 
an exactly reproducible method of rapidly transferring the bomb 
from the* thermostat to the calorimeter. A small correction is, 
however,■ required for radiation, because of the fact that the rates 
of equalisation of .the temperature in the calorimeter are different 
for the two substances concerned. 

In terms of the specific heat data for wafer recorded by Boris- 
field, the measurements give 1*152 for the mean specific heat of 
liquid ammonia between 0° and 20°, and 1*172 between 20° and 
' 50°. These specific heat values are expressed in 15° calories. 
Assuming that the true specific heat is a linear function of the 
temperature, it may he represented by the equation e : = 1*144 i- 
0*0008A . ‘ H. M. D. 
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Use of Shukov’s Apparatus for Molecular ■ Weight 
Determinations. Ed. Uraefe (Zeitsch. angew . Chem 1917, 30, 
L 44. Compare A., 1916, ii, 123).—The author has used a Shukov 
apparatus for some years in the determination of molecular weights 
by the depression of the melting-point method, and has found the 
apparatus to be quite suitable for the purpose. A vacuum, jacket is 
not essential if the apparatus has double walls. Stearic acid is a 
useful solvent ii^ many cases. W. P. S. 

The Melting Points of Homologous Series. G. Tammann 
(Nadir. K . Ges. TFAs. Gottingen , 1916, 172—176; from Ghent. 
Zentr 1917, i, 1070).-—Aliphatic monocarboxylic acids with an 
even number of carbon atoms have higher m. p/s than the preceding 
or succeeding acids with an odd number of carbon atoms. Accord¬ 
ing'to* the author, this regularity may he due to the fact that the 
former occur in two stable), crystalline forms, whilst only one stable 
form of the latter is known. The equilibrium diagrams show the 
probability of this hypothesis at any rate for the first, two members 
of the series, formic and acetic acids. H. W. 

The Gnldberg and Trouton-Nernst Rules in Homologous 
Series of Compounds* W. Herz ( Zeitsch . anorg. Chem., 1916, 
95, 253—256. Compare A., 1916, ii, 311).*—The ratio of the abso¬ 
lute boiling point to the critical temperature, which according to 
Guldberg’s rule should be constant and equal to two-thirds, is 
shown to increase in homologous series with the number of carbon 
atom si. 

Trou ton’s rule is found to give irregular results when tested in 
the same way, whilst the values corresponding with Nernst’s formula 
increase with increasing carbon. 0. H. D. 

Vapour Pressures in the System :. Carbon Bisulphide- 
Methyl Alcohol. E. H. Bochner and Ada Prins (Proc. K » 
Afoul. We tea sdi. Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 1232—1242).—When the 
vapour, which is in equilibrium with the conjugate solutions formed 
by a pair of partly miscible liquids, is intermediate in composition 
with respect to that of the two liquid solutions, it has been assumed 
that when the temperature reaches the critical solution tempera¬ 
ture, the composition of the vapour will be the same as that of the 
critical solution. Although this view has been shown to b© unten¬ 
able on theoretical grounds, there is no experimental evidence which 
bears directly on the question. In these circumstances, the authors 
have investigated the conditions of equilibrium in the system 
carbon disulphide^-methyl alcohol in the neighbourhood of the 
critical solution temperature 37*3°. The vapour pressures of 
various, mixtures of the two substances at different temperatures 
ar© recorded in tables, and the composition of the vapour in equili¬ 
brium with the conjugate solutions at certain temperatures is also 
shown. 

From the observations, it is not possible to say whether the com¬ 
position of the vapour in this particular system remains inter¬ 
im 
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mediate to that, of the- two liquids right up to the critical solution 
temperature., but this a,]spears to be the ease at all temperatures 
below 35*2°, which .is only 2° below the critical temperature. 

H. M. D. 

Experimental Manipulation. The Manipulation of Small 
Quantities of Volatile Substances. 11. Alfred Stock 
(Her., 1917, 50, .989—1008. Compare A., 1914, ii, 171).- A. com¬ 
plicated apparatus is described and .figured, which is designed for 
the fractional.distillation and determination of the.'physical con¬ 
stants of small quantities of volatile substances. It embodies all 
the' features of the apparatus designed from time to time by the 
author in his work on boron, silicone and carbon compounds (com¬ 
pare A., 1915, ii, 339 ; this voh, ii, 192, 308). " J. 0. W. 

Determination, of Gas Density. J. I). Edwards (J, Inch 
Ting, Ghem. r 1917, 9, 790—792).—A specific gravity balance is 
mounted in a water-jacketed gas chamber, which is closed by screw- 
caps and provided with. a gas inlet, mercury gauge, and a needle- 
valve. The balance beam carries at one end a closed globe and at 
the'other a pair of adjustable .counterweights. The gas chamber is 
■first filled with air and the pressure adjusted by means . of the, 
needle-valve until the beam just balances at a predetermined' point. 
The operation is then repeated with the, gas under examination. 
The specific gravity of the gas is the ratio of the total pressure 
(gauge plus atmospheric pressure) at which the beam balances in air 
to the total pressure at which it balances in the gas. W. P. S. 

Vacuum-jacketed Pyknometer for Liquids. Frank Hall 
(J. Amer, Ghem . Sac., 1917, 39, 1319—1320).—A pyknometer of 
the type described by Davis and Pratt is modified by the addition 
of - a vacuum jacket. In use the inner portion is washed out two 
or three times with th.e liquid the density of which is required, 
after this liquid has been brought to the desired temperature. The 
pyknometer fitted in'this way does not require to be immersed in a 
constant temperature bath, and the adjustment of the level hi the 
capillary tube can be made at once. ■ H. M'. I). •' 

Influence of Unsaturation on the Molecular Volumes of 
Solid Compounds. Geevatsk Lk Bas (Ghem. News , 1917, 116, 
97—98).—Examples are given to show that the e then old linking of 
an unsaturated' compound .causes' a-- contraction which lias approxi¬ 
mately the same value for a large number of aromatic compounds. 

H. M. ]>. 

The Surface Tension of Stereoisomeric Compounds. 
L. Berczelleh (Biochem. Zeiisch 1917, 82, 1—8)'.—The surface 
tension of solutions of certain - -.stereoisomerides - differed from one. 
another when measured by stalagmometrie methods. This was found 
to be the case with the limonenes (d- and 7), pinenes (d~ and Z-), and 
mandelic acids (l- and 7). g. B. S. 
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Viscosity of Solutions. Svante Arrhenius ( Bio-Ghem . J\, 
1917 , 11 , 112 —-133). — A discussion, of recent measurements of 
the viscosity of solutions and pseudo-solutions, with special refer¬ 
ence to Einstein's formula and the empirical logarithmic formula 
suggested by the author (A., 1888, 336). This leads to the con¬ 
clusion that Einstein's formula, as applied to colloidal solutions, 
represents a limiting law which is not in accord with the behaviour 
of actual solutions, in that for these the viscosity increases with 
the concentration more rapidly than the law demands. The devia¬ 
tions are attributable to the Brownian motion, to the non-spherical 
form of the colloidal or suspended particles, and to the formation 
of aggregates by combination with the solvent. The logarithmic 
formula has a much larger range of validity, and is applicable to 
true as well as to pseudo-solutions. Deviations from the 
logarithmic formula log q — Qc, in which 9 is a constant, are brought 
about by dissociation of the solvent or solute molecules or by 
association between molecules of the solvent and the solute. 
Hatschek's objections to the logarithmic formula are criticised 
adversely. IT. M. D. 

Adsorption of Sulphuric Acid by Ferric Hydroxide and 
Formation of Colloidal Sulphur from Sulphides. E. Dittler 
(Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 21, 27—28),—Experimental results are 
recorded which show that sulphuric acid is adsorbed by ferric hydr¬ 
oxide to such an extent that errors may be introduced in the 
estimation of sulphur in pyrites by Lunge's method. 

By the action of steam on pyrites and marcasite for prolonged 
periods, it has been found that small quantities of colloidal sulphur 
are produced. It is suggested that native sulphur may in some 
cases have been formed by a similar action. II, M. D. 

Adsorption by Soils, : *T. E. Harris ( J . Physical Cliem ,, 1917, 

23, 454-.473).—Finely divided dry soil or kaolin has been treated 

with a number of salt solutions of various concentrations,, 
and ' the adsorption of the various cations and anions deter¬ 
mined. "Under this treatment it is shown that the cation adsorp¬ 
tion follows very closely the. adsorption isotherm represented by 
the equation xfm~ac l l n 9 - indicating that the action is one of pure 
adsorption and not. of double decomposition. The adsorption 
differs with different salts, the order of adsorption tendency for 
the cations being Al"*, K\ Ca", Mn", Mg*', Na # , the adsorption 
values for calcium, manganese, and .magnesium being almost alike. 
In the above series it is clear that, with the exception of potassium,' 
the metals follow the order of their ■ valency, and metals of the 
same valency give practically the same adsorption value. It was 
found that, a soil which had adsorbed large quantities of potassium 
would give up part of this when treated with various,, salt solutions. 
In the case of the solutions used, it was found that they follow 
the order A1C1 3j NH 4 C1, MnCl^vCaG^, CaS0 4 , MgQ 2 , NaCl, 
CaC0 3 with respect to their ability to remove adsorbed potassium. 
When a soil was treated with a solution of a mixture of salts, it 

19*—2 
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was found that the amount of each, ion adsorbed was reduced by 
the presence of the other. The total number of equivalents 
adsorbed from the mixture was, however, greater than that from 
either salt alone. *T. F. 8. 

Semipermeable Membranes and Negative Adsorption. 
Wilder I). Bancroft (,/. Physical Ghnn 1917 , 21, 441 — 453). — 
A theoretical paper in which semi-permeability and negative 
adsorption in its connexion with osmosis are discussed. It is shown 
that osmotic phenomena are exhibited, by a porous diaphragm pro¬ 
vided that there is a marked negative adsorption and that the 
diameter of the pores is so- small that the adsorbed films practically 
fill the whole of the pores. A porous diaphragm will act as a semi¬ 
permeable membrane when there is no measurable adsorption of 
the solute and when the adsorbed films fill the pores completely. 
In the usual case of a semipermeable diaphragm there is no porous 
wall, and the semipermeability is due to the fact that the solvent 
dissolves in the diaphragm, whilst the solute does not do so, to an 
appreciable extent, under the usual experimental conditions. A 
liquid is not to be considered as a porous substance, and solubility 
does not depend on porosity. J. F, S. 

Capillary Phenomena and Supercooling, S. Lawrence 
Bigelow and Edward A. Rykenboer (/. Physical Chcm. 3 1917, 
28, 474—512).—The temperature of solidification of sulphur, 
aceto-o-toluidide, /3-naphthol, acetanilide, oxalic acid, and benzoic 
acid has been determined in tubes varying in internal diameter 
from 4*8 mm. to 0*132 mm., with the object of ascertaining* whether 
any relationship could he observed between the diameter of the 
tube and the amount of supercooling. The measurements were 
made in a rather complicated sulphuric acid bath fitted with an 
arrangement for withdrawing the hot acid and leading in cold acid. 
It is shown that, whilst a rhathematical connexion between, the 
diameter of the tube and the amount of supercooling could not 
be found, a great degree of supercooling is observed in the 
narrower tubes. The authors offer a theory to explain the pheno¬ 
mena observed. It is shown that the nature of the :• material of 
the tube lias little, if any, effect cut the amount of supercooling, 

. and that small changes of surface tension and changes in the rate 
of ceding .have no influence onjhe amount of supercooling. In 
the case of sulphur, it is shown that the amount of supercooling 
depends on the temperature to which the substance was previously 
heated. ' J. F. S. 

The Partial Separation by Thermal Diffusion of Gases 
of equal Molecular Weight. S. Chapman (Phil. Mag ,, 1917, 
fvi], 34, 1 46—151).—Theoretical reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that a temperature gradient in a mixture of two gases is sufficient 
to produce diffusion, independently of any non-uniformity of com¬ 
position or of the action of external forces. It is now shown that 
a thermal diffusion ”■ offers a means of partly separating two gases 
of equal molecular weight provided that the diameters of the two 
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kinds of molecules or the laws of their interaction are not identical. 
When the diameters are unequal, the larger molecules tend to pass 
towards the cooler regions. In its application, the method is 
limited by the approximate agreement of the diameters of many 
molecules of the same mass. H. M. D. 

The Theory of Solution. E. J. Hartung (Trans. Faraday 
Hoc., 1916, 12, 66—84).—The density, heat capacity, and heat 
change on mixing have been determined for a series of mixtures 
of selected pairs of liquids. The two liquids are introduced into 
the thin copper calorimeter, internally silvered, by means of weight 
pipettes, and stirred with a glass disk stirrer. The deviations of 
the observed properties from a simple mixture law are plotted by 
Denison's method (A., 1913, ii, 30), and the solvate explanation is 
adopted, although the variations in the curves suggest that two or 
more solvates may be present, and a quantitative verification is 
not possible. Nitrobenzene and ethyl ether exhibit a very small 
heat change on mixing, and the heat capacity scarcely deviates from 
the mixture law, although the contraction on mixing is consider¬ 
able. The deviation curve is unsymmetrical. For aniline and 
ethyl ether, the curves for all three properties are similar and un¬ 
symmetrical, and do not correspond with any single solvate. For 
aniline and methyl alcohol, the deviation curves for contraction 
and heat capacity both pass through a maximum, but are other¬ 
wise dissimilar, whilst the heat change curve has both a maximum 
and a minimum. Aniline and carbon tetrachloride give a large 
absorption of heat on mixing, and the curves are not quite 
symmetrical. C. H, X). 

Influence of Salts on Solubility. EL von Euler and Oloi* 
Svanbebg (Zeitseh. FJelUrochern 1917, 23, 192—197).—The 
influence of a number of electrolytes on the solubility of certain 
non-electrolytes in water has been determined, together with, the 
change in surface tension of the solutions. With regard to the 
effect of sodium salts of aliphatic acids and inorganic acids, it is 
shown that the solubility of aniline, nitrobenzene, and ethyl ether in 
water is reduced, but in the'case of sodium salts of aromatic acids, 
the solubility is increased. The authors show that whilst there 
is a certain parallelism between the surface tension and the solu¬ 
bility, yet no definite relationship between the two can he formu¬ 
lated. The authors attribute the difficulty of bringing the solu¬ 
bility influence into line with other ionic properties to the fact 
that the action in the present case is due to two superimposing 
influences, the one depending on the electrical charge of the ions, 
which changes the properties of the solution through eleetrostric- 
tion, and the other connected with the chemical nature of the 
ions, which often acts in the direction opposed to the former action. 

J. F. 8. 

Comparative Solubilities in Water, Pyridine, and in 
Aqueous Pyridine, William M. Dehn, J. Amer. Che/m . Sac., 
1917,. 39, 1399—1404).—The solubilities of some eighty-five raisceb 
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humous compounds in water, pyridine, and a mixture of these in 
ecjiiiinolecular proportions are tabulated, most of the data being 
new. The work was inspired by the discovery that lielianthin is 
vastly more soluble in the mixture than in the pur© liquids; 

100 grams of water, pyridine, or mixture at 20.“-25° dissolve 0*02, 

1*80, or 51‘50 grams of lielianthin respectively. It is found that 
certain other dyes, alkaloids, and nitrogen compounds (fifteen cases 
in all) share this property, whilst lactose, maltose, and raffinose 
are less soluble in the mixture than in either .solvent. The results 
are briefly discussed in the light of the accepted views on solubility. 

J. C. W. * ' 

Tli© Relation between Chemical Constitution and Crystal 
Structure. P. (Troth ( Zeiisch . Er/jst, Min., 1915, 54, 498—504). 

.-It has been shown by von Eucken ( ibid 410) that whilst the 

heat conductivity of crystals. increases as the temperature falls, 
that of amorphous substances, such as glasses, decreases, and, 
further, that the conductivity of crystalline aggregates is less than 
that of individual crystals. It follows that heat conductivity is 
favoured by homogeneity, which in a crystal reaches a maximum 
at the absolute zero, when the atoms are at rest. 

The structure of diamond crystals is in accordance with, the 
quadrivalent character of the carbon atom, and from this it is 
argued that atoms in general must be regarded as anisotropic. 
Hence molecules are also anisotropic, in the sense that their proper¬ 
ties vary in different directions. As the molecule increases in size, 
however, the anisotropic character becomes less apparent, and the 
externally directed forces which lead to crystallisation less strong. 
This explains why substances with very large molecules, such as 
the characteristic colloids, do not crystallise. 

When a substance crystallises, whilst part of the. molecular inter¬ 
atomic forces is transferred to neighbouring molecules, part of 
them persist in the crystal structure, as is shown by many instances 
of close relationship between chemical constitution and crystalline 
form. Such relationships are '.specially common 'among .aromatic 
benzene derivatives, the benzene ring structure evidently exerting 
a determinative influence •. bit': the crystalline form. Among 
aliphatic compounds' such relationships are far less common, but 
recent work lias shown that if/the'chain/structure be closed, as in 
the anhydrides of dibasic acids, to form a ring, the crystal struc¬ 
ture is less subject to large variations (compare Stefl, this voL, 
i, 535), Recent determinations of the densities of maleic acid 
(1*609) and maleic anhydride (1*509) make it possible to deter¬ 
mine- the topic parameters of these compounds and to compare' 
them with those of succinic acid and its anhydride: 

Succinic acid, y : o> ^3*413 : 5*940 : 5*097 : j8"=13-3°37 / . 

Maleic acid, x *• ^ *■ co == 3*977 :5*384 : 3*783 ; 0-1 IT 0 ?'. 

Succinic anhydride,, y : ip : co =.3-711: 6*242 : 2*873 : 0 - 90°0b 
Maleic anhydride, y : ip : <t>-= 3*814 : 5*952 : 2*854y 90°0', 
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Tli© parameters of the anhydrides are much more closely related 
than those of the acids. Further investigations of aliphatic com¬ 
pounds with closed structures are suggested. ' E. H. R. 

Crystal Structure. I. Sc II. A. Hchoenplies (Zeitsch. Krust. 
Min., 1915, 54, 545—569; 1916, 55, 321—352).—!. A theoretical, 
paper, in which the author discusses the mathematical theory of 
crystal structure, with particular reference to the work of W. H. 
and W. L. Bragg. The relation between the space lattice and the 
homogeneous point system is carefully considered, and special em¬ 
phasis is laid on the importance of the notion of the “ Fundamental- 
bereieh/ 5 or the space appropriated by each point in a point system. 
This conception is of considerable chemical importance. In a simple 
point system, each fundamental space contains generally one point, 
and every point is chemically and structurally similar. In a chemi¬ 
cal compound, however, which is represented by a number of similar 
interpenetrating point systems, each fundamental space must con¬ 
tain one point of each point system, or, in other words, one of each 
kind of atom in the molecule. The atomic complex situated in the 
“ Fundamentalbereich corresponds, therefore, with a molecule. 

Just as the a Fundamentalbereich 5 1 is subject to the coincidence 
movements appropriate to the symmetry of the system, that is, trans¬ 
lations, rotations about an axis, and reflections in a plane, so the 
atomic complex is subject to. these movements. It follows that the 
atomic,complexes are not of necessity all similarly orientated in the 
structure, and may be present in enantiomorphous forms. If the 
structure contains complexes of only the one kind or the other, 
a right- or left-handed crystal results. It is to be noted that the 
symmetry or structure of the atomic.complex situated in the funda¬ 
mental space does not affect the symmetry of the structure as a 
whole. The latter is determined by the elements of' symmetry 
which bring about tire homogeneous repetition in space of the 
atomic complex. The complete system of ’atomic complexes pro¬ 
duced by subjecting one of them to all the coincidence movements 
appropriate to the symmetry of the structure constitutes a group, 
which is contained in the fundamental space lattice. 

It is shown that in certain cases the assumption of symmetrical 
atoms or points leads to higher symmetry than if the atoms be sup-' • 
posed, asymmetric. 

In a discussion on the structure of diamond, it is shown that the . 
structure found by -Bragg can be deduced by means of the general 
mathematical theory from a knowledge of 'the number of carbon 
atoms, 8, in the elementary cube. The; same "is .true of, zinc blende • 
and potassium chloride. 

' II.. Contains'a, further discussion of the properties' of homogene¬ 
ous point systems. The relation between such point systems, and . 
atomic .complexes in a crystal structure is very fully discussed, and,. ' 
in. the light of the work of W. H. and W. L. Bragg, the, structures 
of pyrites and quartz are deduced- by. means- of' the .general mathe¬ 
matical theory of crystal structure. . E. H. R. 
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Resistance Limits of Mixed Crystals and the Molecular 
Arrangement in Space Lattices,. G. Tammann (Nachr. K, Ges. 
Wiss . Gottingen, 1916, 199—265 ; from Ghevu Zentr 1917, i, 

1056™ 1059).—If a reagent which only attacks the components of a 

mixed crystal is allowed to act on a series of binary mixed crystals, 
its action does not increase regularly with the content of the attack¬ 
able components, but certain limits of resistance, are observed. Up 
to a certain concentration, r/ v of attackable constituents, the mixed 
crystals, apart from, the very small number of attackable molecules, 
are resistant at the surface to the reagent. If the content of 
attackable constituent is increased to this protective action 
entirely ceases and the reagent can completely dissolve or attack the 
susceptible component. With regard to their behaviour towards a 
reagent which only attacks one constituent, the series of mixed 
crystals can he. divided into three portions: (1) the series contain¬ 
ing from 100 to y 2 % °f attackable constituent from which the latter 
can be completely withdrawn. (2) The series having from g t to 
g x % of attackable constituent, from which the reagent can only 
remove a portion of the latter. In the residues, the amount of 
attackable constituent diminishes with its increasing content in the 
original crystals. (3) The series having from pq to 0% of attackable 
constituent. In this case only so much of the latter is lost as is 
contained in the molecules on the surface of the crystal, which is 
therefore practically resistant to the reagent. 

Three methods of determining the resistance limits are described ; 
the first depends on a series of quantitative estimations, and re¬ 
quires considerable quantities of material, whilst the second avoids 
analytical determinations and can be performed on minute quanti¬ 
ties of substance. In the third method, the F.M.F. of the alloy in 
solutions of its less noble constituent is determined against some 
other electrode. Mixed crystals from g x to pure noble metal show 
the potential of the latter; from the point g x the potential falls 
rapidly. The resistance limits of Cu-Au and Ag-Au mixed crystals 
have been thoroughly investigated for a variety of reagents, and the 
results are shown in a series of tables, for which the original must 
]>© consulted. 

Ag-illl general, the resistance limits of .Cu-Au are similar to those of 
metals am mixed crystals. The action of chlorides of the platinum 
the affinity d of gold chloride is, however, exceptional. In this case 
solutions contas# silver for chlorine is evidenced, and, in consequence, 
differently towarxining chlorides with elfminable chlorine, atoms behave 
ism of the reaction'^ Ag-Au and Cu-Au alloys. When the median- 
the action of a reageuuis similar, there appears to be. no difference in 
in the mixed crystals alt towards the two series. If the silver atoms 
atoms. The action of oxg univalent, the same is true of the copper 
the Cu-Au alloy shows diuygen from different oxidising agents on 
oxidising agents are active a^erent resistance limits. The strongest 
powerful (acid solution of the limit g v ^= 4/8 mol. Cn, the less 
weaker at p t = 6/8 mol. Cu. T|^P 5 ) at g x = 5/8 mol. Cu, and the 
is analogous. The mercuiw^km s\e action of sulphur and selenium 

' v hows an abnormal behaviour by 
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diffusing into the alloy without replacing an equivalent amount of 
copper. With solutions of silver salts and osmium chloride, strongly 
marked resistance limits occur at (j x = 7/8 mol. Cu. Distinct resist¬ 
ance limits are not observed with mixed crystals of antimony and 
bismuth, but the rate of reaction decreases discontinuously. with 
variation in the composition of the alloy. 

The resistance limits of regular mixed crystals of gold lie at 
molecular fractions which are multiples of 1/8, and, with the hexa¬ 
gonal Sb~Bi mixed crystals the rate of action of different reagents 
alters abruptly at multiples of 1/6. A regularity exists here which, 
like of Law of Multiple Proportions, demands an atomistic explana¬ 
tion. In order to connect the resistance limits with, the atomic 
structure, the disposition of the two kinds of molecules, in the 
lattices must be known. If this is established, special properties of 
the* reagent and of the active molecules of the* mixed crystals can 
be deduced from the resistance limits. According to the* proper¬ 
ties of the crystals, an 8-point or 14-point lattice is involved. The 
resistance limits can be deduced from the molecular disposition 
which corresponds with the most thorough admixture of the two 
types of molecule which is compatible with the lattice symmetry. 

H. W. 

Topic Parameters in the Light of the Stereo Hexite- 
Pentit© Theory. W. Asch and IX Asch (Zcitsch. Kryst. Min,, 
1915, 54, 587—589).— The crystal structure of dihydrogen-potass¬ 
ium and dihydrogen-ammonium phosphates and arsenates were ex¬ 
amined by Muthmaim, who cam© to the conclusion, from a study of 
their topic parameters, that whereas replacement of potassium by 
ammonium or vice versa produced an appreciable change* in the 
dimensions of the structure in one direction only, the replacement 
of phosphorus by arsenic or vice* versa resulted in a general expan¬ 
sion or contraction in the structure in all directions. 

The present authors formulate* these salts as 3R ; ,0,6H 2 0,3X 2 0 : „ 
in accordance with the hexite-pentite theory, and pro- 
HI pose the adjoined structural formula, in which the 
— -A— hexagon represents 3P 2 O r , (or As 2 O r> ), the lines* without 
Hi X \~ dots represent OH-groups and those* with dots OK- 
—\ v /— groups. The authors claim that the effect of isonior- 
(II phous substitution of K for or of P for As on a 
structure of this type wd.ll. be in agreement with Muth- 
matin's conclusions, which therefore lend support to the theory. 

E. H. R. 

The Influence of Temperature Variations on the For¬ 
mation of Crystals. ' A. Schubnikov (Zeitsch. Kryst . Min ., 1914, 
54, 261”266).—Crystals' left for' some time in a saturated solution 
gradually, lose their'shape and tend to form a, layer or disk on the 
bottom of the vessel. This phenomenon is attributed to* alternate, 
rise and fall of temperature. If the temperature rises, the* crystal 
dissolves more at the top than at the bottom, whilst the solution 
tends to become more .concentrated at'^ the bottom, under the in flu- 
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eixco of gravity. Consequently, on cooling again, crystals are 
deposited more at the bottom. 

The phenomenon of the growth of some faces of a crystal at the 
expense of others might be explained, if the process were an 
isothermal one, by the faces having different solubilities at one and 
the same temperature, so .that at a particular temperature the 
solution might be under-saturated with respect to one face and 
supersaturated with respect to another. A more probable explana¬ 
tion, however, attributes the phenomenon to temperature varia¬ 
tions. Experiments with potassium alum confirm this idea. For 
these experiments a special apparatus was designed, electrically con¬ 
trolled, by means of which a slow periodic variation of temperature 
was obtained. In tlie cube face of a crystal of alum a depression 
was made and 'was filled with saturated alum solution, 'the crystal 
being then placed in the apparatus for two days. At the end of 
this time the faces {100}, {110}, {111}, and {112} had appeared 
in the depression. Other experiments of a similar kind produced 
similar results. 

The formation of concentric layers in the case of alum crystals' 
is attributed, to temperature variation and the enclosure' of mother' 
liquor. E. H. ft,' 

The Relation between Rate of Growth and External 
Symmetry of Crystals. A. Schubnikov (Zdtsch. KrysL Miti n 
1914, 54, 287—272).—In a previous paper (A., 1913, ii, 1031) it 
was shown that crystals deposited, from, a highly supersaturated 
solution are more symmetrical externally than those deposited 
from a less supersaturated solution. In the present paper, experi¬ 
ments with sodium chlorate are described, in which a crop of 
crystals is caused, to be deposited from solutions of varying degrees 
of supersaturation. From seventy to eighty crystals of each, crop 
were examined by determining the. ratio of the lengths of the 
horizontal cube edges. The mean deviation of this ratio- from 
unity was then determined by the method of least squares and 
compared with the -degree of supersaturation. The results show 
clearly that the external symmetry of the crystals increases with 
the degree of supersaturation of the solution, E, TI. R, 

X-Ray Analysis of the Crystal Structure of Rutile and' 
Cassiterite. 0. MV Williams (. Proc , Roy. Soo>) 1917, A, 93, 
418—427). —Well-formed -crystals of the two isomorphous minerals 
were examined by means of the X-ray spectrometer, a special 
device being adopted in order to compensate for variations in the 
intensity of the source of: the rays. The model of the crystal, 
structure deduced from the experimental data differs essentially, 
from that devised by Vegard for the same group of minerals, 
including zircon, the present author disagreeing with some of 
VegardV experimental observations (A., 1916, ii, 405). The model 
now put forward possesses holohedral tetragonal symmetry, having 
a tetragonal screw axis and showing both {100} and {1.11} planes 
as cleavage planes. The enantiomorphons character of the straw 
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ture may be correlated with the peculiar twinning of rutile and 
cassiterite. 

The spectra obtained from corresponding faces of the two 
minerals are remarkably similar, although it , might have been 
expected that in the case of rutile the greater relative mass of the 
oxygen atoms might modify the intensities of some of the orders 
of spectra. E. H. R. 

The Purification of Salts by Clarification or by Frac¬ 
tional Crystallisation * E. Eengade (Gom$t. rmd n 1917, 165, 
037 —240).—When a mixture of two soluble salts having no 
common ion, such as ammonium nitrate and sodium chloride, is 
treated with a small quantity of water at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, the sodium chloride disappears and is replaced by sodium 
nitrate and ammonium, chloride. If the. amount of water is in¬ 
creased progressively, the three salts, ammonium nitrate, sodium 
nitrate, and ammonium . chloride dissolve simultaneously, the 
second in greater proportion than the third. The- composition of 
the liquid remains constant until the whole of the sodium nitrate 
is dissolved. When this solution is removed and more water 
added, then the two ammonium salts dissolve in proportion to 
their simultaneous solubilities until the whole of the ammonium 
chloride is removed and the ■ ■ ammonium nitrate remains pure. 
Thus the purification requires two. stages, and it is only necessary 
to determine by analysis the composition of the two corresponding 
saturated solutions to calculate the minimum amount of water 
necessary for the complete purification of one salt in a given mix¬ 
ture at a given temperature. W. 6 . 

Orientation of Anisotropic Liquids on Crystals. IK 

Grandjean {Bulk Sac. fratify Min.\ 1916, 39, 164 — 213; from 
(>hem. Zentr 1917, ii,.40).«—According to Mauguin ( Oomph , rend,, 
1913,'156, 1246), the drop of an anisotropic liquid is orientated 
in a definite manner when, placed on a crystal face or cleavage 
fissure of muscovite. The author has independently been led to 
the following conclusions. Orientation of anisotropic liquids is 
caused by contact with crystals when it occurs at a surface- of •per¬ 
fect cleavage, and the nature of such orientation is generally very 
simply related to the symmetry of the crystal. Observations were 
'made .with orpiment, blende, phlogopite, brunite, talc, pyro- 
.phyllite, rock salt, sylvine, and leadhillite, the anisotropic liquids 
•employed , consisting, of azoxyphenefcole, azoxyanisole, anisaldazine, 
ethyl azoxybenzoate, and ethyl azoxycinnamate. The , differences 
observed during the use of the different crystals and liquids, as 
well as the methods of investigationy are described in the original. 

■ II. W. 

The Theory of Gels as Systems of Two: Liquid Phases. 

Emil Hatschex (Trans. Faraday Sm. y 1916, ,12, 17-. 20 )..On 

the assumption that gels consist of two liquid phases, one of which 
forms polyhedra and the other thin separating films, the apparent 
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elasticity on deformation must be due to the surface energy, any 
deformation increasing the internal surface. Calculations for the 
cube, rhombohedron, rhombic dodecahedron, and Kelvin's tetra- 
kai decahedron show that, the volume of the gel remaining constant, 
the stress increases until the structure has been extended to 2’52 
times its original length, and then, slowly decreases. Actual ex¬ 
perimental curves, so far as they have been determined, fail to 
correspond in shape with that theoretically deduced. Rubber has 
been regarded as a gel, and its stress-elongation curve departs still 
more widely from the theoretical form. The two-liquid structure 
of gels is therefore improbable. C. II. D. 

Determinations of the Compressibility of Disperse 
Systems. Arne W estgren ( Zeitsch . anon}. Ghem 1916, 95, 

89.63).—The indirect method of determining the compressibility 

of colloids by measuring the number of particles in a geometrically 
limited volume at intervals of time (Svedberg and Xnouye, A., 
1911, ii, 703) is inaccurate, owing to the difficulty of delimiting 
the volume under observation, variations in the illumination and 
lack of uniformity in the colloidal particles being contributory 
causes of -error. With high concentrations and fine hydrosols, the 
difficulty of counting the particles is also considerable. By 
diminishing the illumination and increasing the dimensions of the 
illuminating beam, more constant results' are obtained; Observa¬ 
tions of gold hydrosols of great uniformity (Zsigmondy, this vo-L, 
ii, 364) show that when the concentration is not greater than 
seventy-two particles per 1000 pA the laws of Boyle and of Gay- 
Lussac hold good exactly. 0. H. D. 

Colour Change and Degree of Bispersity of Indicators, 
II. R. Kuuyt and J. M. Kolthoff (.Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 21, 

22 .-26),—In view of the statement (Ostwald, A., 1912, ii, 439) 

that the colour changes of indicators are frequently accompanied 
by and may be attributed to changes in the degree of dispersity 
of the indicators, experiments have been. made with a number of 
indicators, in which the colour of the solution, the Tyndall effect, 
and the ultra microscopic appearance were examined' in acid, 
neutral, and alkaline solutions. The results obtained show that 
there is, no evidence to support the view that/- the degree of. dis¬ 
persity of the indicator is the determining factor in connexion 
with the colour change. II. M. D. 

The Rhythmic Precipitation of Colloidal Mercury. Harold 

S. Davis (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1917, 39, 1312—1314).™. A 

method is described by which the author has obtained rhythmic 
precipitation of metallic mercury by the interaction of an aqueous 
solution of mercurous nitrate and an agar-agar jelly containing 
sodium formate., The agar-agar solution is drawn up into narrow 
glass tubes, where it sets to a jelly, and the tubes are then placed 
horizontally at the- bottom of a dish: containing a 2% solution of 
mercurous nitrate, slightly acidified, the dish being kept, at a 
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temperature of about 50° for twelve hours. It is suggested that 
the formation of the banded deposit is due to the production of 
supersaturated solutions of colloidal mercury, and is cited as 
evidence in favour of the existence of supersat-ur atioi \ in colloidal 
solutions. H, M. D. 

Formation, of Layers in Suspensions of Soils and Clays. 
Their Explanation and their Application in the Investiga¬ 
tion of Soils for Agricultural Purposes, Paul Ehrenberg, 
Erna Hahn, and Otto Nolte (Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 21, 1—19). 

“- The literature relating to the formation of layers in suspensions 
is reviewed, and an account is given of new experiments which 
have been made with suspensions of ultramarine. Measurements 
of the concentration of the suspended substance and of the number 
of the particles in the more or less sharply differentiated layers 
indicate that the stratification is due to the circumstance that the 
size of the particles varies in such a way that the particles fall 
into discontinuous groups. In each of these groups the particles 
approximate in size to the mean value which is characteristic of 
the group; this is, moreover, appreciably different from the 
mean size of the particles belonging to the neighbouring groups. 

H. M. D. 

Similarity of the Action of Salts on the Swelling of 
Animal Membranes and of Powdered Colloids. Jacques' 
Loeb (J. Biol. Chew, 1917, 31, 343—362).—Dried pig’s bladder, 
freed from fat, when treated for a short time with a Mf8 -sodium 
chloride solution, swells considerably more when subsequently put 
into distilled water than it does if it remains permanently in the 
same salt solution or when it remains permanently in water with¬ 
out a previous salt treatment* The increased swelling appears to 
be due to an interaction between the salt and a constituent .(prob¬ 
ably protein) of the membrane, the resulting compound being 
capable of taking up more water than the untreated membrane. 
The subsequent swelling in water is apparently inhibited by an 
excess' of salt, because the membrane remaining in salt solution 
does not swell so much as the membrane treated first with salt 
and then placed in water or very dilute salt solution. Salts with 
bivalent cations do not cause the increased swelling observed with 
sodium chloride; further, the addition of about 8 c.c. of If/8-. 
calcium chloride solution to 100 c.c. of M /8-sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion prevents the after-effect which a treatment with a pur© M/S- 
sodium chloride solution produces. Similar effects are observed 
when the animal membrane is replaced by powdered gelatin or 
ovomucoid (and probably other powdered colloids), but not by 
solid blocks or sheets of gelatin, which suggests that the salt effects 
are due to an action on the surface of colloidal particles (fibres in 
the case of pig’s bladder). This suggestion is supported by the 
fact that the effect of a previous treatment with the salt solution 
on the subsequent swelling of a given mass of powdered gelatin in 
water is greater when the size of the particles is smaller, and hence 
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llie total internal surface greater. The mechanism of this swelling 
is apparently of a different nature from that observed iu solid 
masses of gelatin under the influence of acid or alkali (compare 
Procter and Wilson, T,, 1910, 109 , 307). 

Experiments are described showing that the effect of salt on the. 
subsequent rate of. percolation of wafer through, a layer of 
powdered gelatin varies inversely with the rate of swelling. A 
previous treatment with If/8-sodium chloride solution retards the 
percolation of water through the powdered gelatin, whilst a 
previous treatment with Mj 8-calcium chloride does not have any 
such effect. The addition ..of a small quantity of calcium chloride 
to the sodium chloride prevents the subsequent retardation of the 
rate of percolation of water, as it prevents the swelling. 

The rate of percolation of water through finely powdered soil 
previously treated with various salt solutions is affected in the same 
manner as has been described in the case of powdered gelatin, but 
' swelling of the particles'' of soil does not seem to take place. 

II. W. B. 

Ultramicroscopic Investigation ol tlx© Tanning Process 
. in Jellies, W. Moeller (Kolloid Zeit&ch., 1917, 20, 257—270).— 
■A fur flier description is given of the conditions of formation of 
laminated structures in the -.action' of . aqueous solutions'on jellies. 
The formation of an insoluble salt by the interaction of an electro¬ 
lyte in the aqueous solution and a second electrolyte in the jelly is 
not'an essential condition in the production of such structures. It 
lias been found that an aqueous solution of silver nitrate when, left 
in contact with a gelatin jelly containing no added electrolyte, gives 
rise to the formation of alternating layers. This cannot be attri¬ 
buted to the presence of small quantities of chlorides and phos¬ 
phates in the jelly, lor the same result is obtained when pure, 
gelatin...is used. The laminated structure would indeed seem to he 
produced when any unusable:salt diffuses into a jelly, The same 
heterogeneous' structure results when gelatin jellies are subjected to 
the action of tanning solutions. 

The laminated structures produced under specified, conditions' are 
illustrated by .photographs' and described in detail, It is con¬ 
sidered that the ultra-microscope observations cannot be interpreted 
satisfactorily in terms of the hypotheses which have been previ¬ 
ously put forward, .'and..that, the rhythmic lamination can only be 
' aocounted for in "terms of the structure of the jelly. The authorV 
view that gelatin consists of a fibrillated substance (a-gelatin), the 
spaces between the fibrils being filled by a structureless substance 
..■(5-gelatin), is made the basis of an explanation of the rhythmic 
effects which are the result of the diffusion processes which occur 
when, jellies are brought into contact with solutions of salts. For 
details the original must be consulted. 3EL ,M. I). 

ln-r Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XVI. & XVII. 
E. A. H. SCHRE.iNBMAKEBS (Pfoc. K. A had. Wetensch . Amsterdam , 
1917, 19, 1196—1205, 1205—1217. Compare this vol., ii, 299, 
411).—-A further theoretical discussion of types of equilibrium, with 
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special reference to equilibria of // components in n phases at con¬ 
stant pressure. II. M. D. 

Determination of the Heterogeneous Equilibrium of Water 
Vapour, particularly in the case of Iron and Tungsten. 
Lothar Wohler and W. Prager (. Zeitsch . Elehtrochem 1917, 23, 
199—206).—An apparatus is described, by which, through the use 
of a Spreugel mercury pump, a gas volume may be mad© to circu¬ 
late at any given diminished pressure. This apparatus is used in 
the determination of the water-vapour equilibria in the case of iron 
and tungsten. The temperature curves of the reactions are shown 
to cut at 840°, The equilibrium relationship for tungsten at 940° 
is ~1*Q. Above 840°, iron is more noble than tungsten. The 
continuous action of water vapour on tungsten at high tempera¬ 
tures is attributed to the formation of a volatile tungsten oxide. 

J. F. S. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria between Aqueous and Metallic 
Solutions. The Interaction of Mixed Salt Solutions and 
Liquid Amalgams. IV. The Ionisation Relations of 
Sodium and Strontium Chlorides in Mixtures. G. McP. 
Smith and S. A. Bkaley (/. Amer, (Them . Soc., 1917, 39, 
1545—1576).—In continuation of previous investigations (compare 
this vol., ii, 247), experiments have been made with a view to the 
elucidation of the ionisation relations in solutions containing sodium 
chloride and strontium, chloride. The method of procedure has 
been previously described, and the data obtained afford directly 
information relative to the equilibrium between a liquid amalgam 
containing sodium and strontium and solutions of the chlorides of 
sodium and strontium. The mass-law constant,. 

O e = [SrIIg J [NaCl] e 2 /[NaHg w f[SrCy,, 
in which [NallgJ and [SrHgJ are the atomic fractions of the 
amalgamated metals and [NaCl] and [SrCl 2 ] the mol. fractions in 
the salt solution does not actually remain' constant when the* con¬ 
centrations of the amalgam and of the salt solution are varied.' ■ It 
increases with the concentration of the amalgam, and for solutions 
which contain equivalent quantities of the two salts it decreases. 
rapidly, until the concentration reaches 0*8iV, then more slowly, 
and attains a nearly constant’value at 1‘6A. The observed rela¬ 
tions indicate that the sodium ion fraction increases with increas¬ 
ing salt'concentration up to 1*6A, whilst there is a corresponding 
decrease in the strontium ion fraction. The value of O c also depends 
on the temperature, and increases appreciably when the tempera¬ 
ture is raised from 15° to 30°. ‘ H. M. I), 

Tri-iodide" and Tri-bromide Equilibria, ©specially in' 
Cadmium Solutions. R. G. Yah: Name and W,' G. Brown (Amer. 
J. Sci., 1917, [ivj, 44, 105—123).—The influence of the metal on 
the equilibrium in solutions containing free halogen and metallic 
haloids has been investigated by the distribution method. The 
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results obtained with, strontium, nickel, zinc, and lanthanum iodides 
show that the equilibrium constant, ft==[SI] [I 2 ]/[SI a ], has the 
same value as for the iodides of the alkali metals* On the other 
hand, for solutions of cadmium iodide the value of k is much larger 
and increases rapidly with increasing iodide concentration. Similar 
abnormality is shown by solutions which contain potassium iodide, 
together with cadmium or mercuric iodide. The corresponding 
constant for the. bromine-bromide equilibrium shows abnormality 
of the same type- in the case of cadmium bromide solutions and of 
solutions which contain potassium bromide together with cadmium 
or mercuric bromide. The abnormality is attributed to the pres¬ 
ence of complex molecules or ions, and on the assumption that these 
do not combine with the halogen, it is shown that the measurement 
of the equilibrium constant k affords a method for the determina¬ 
tion of the proportion of complex molecules and ions. From the 
results obtained with .solutions which differ in respect of the iodine 
or bromine content, it is possible by extrapolation to determine the 
extent to which complex molecules are present in pure solutions of 
the metallic haloids. In ihi|.way it has been found, for instance, 
that 0*5, 0-25, 0*125, and 0*01 molar solutions of cadmium iodide 
contain respectively 6*0, 10*6, 16*8, and 55*0% of active iodide. 

II. M. IT. 

The Effect of Pressure on the Equilibrium Constant of a 
Reaction in a Dilute Solution, A Simple Proof of the 
Expression* W. C. McC. Lewis (Tram. Faraday Soc 1917, 12, 
314 —316),—The general expression d log K jdM — volume shrink¬ 
age/ BT has beer; obtained by Planck and others by means of the 
thermodynamic potential. A simpler deduction may be arrived at 
from the principle- of maximum work. C. IL D. 

Equilibrium in Silicate Fusions and the Determination 
of the Melting* Point of Calcium Silicate* C. Boulter 
(Sitzmiffaher. k. A had, TFisw. Wien-, wafh-nrtt. 191.1, 

110, 839.-864 ; from XeiUch. Kr'i/xt. Min., 1914, 54, 398). The 

melting points of many silicates, determined by the thermal method, 
are too high owing to under-cooling or over-heating. With few 
exceptions (sodium, lithium, and; .lead silicates), there is no distinct 
melting point, the' substance passing'gradually from the crystalline, 
through a glassy, amorphous stage-to: the liquid condition over a 
certain temperature interval. 

The thermal method being applicable only to quickly melting 
substances, the author employs (1) an optical method, using a hot 
microscope, whereby the melting process is observed directly, or 
(2) an approximate method, the finely powdered silicate being kept 
at the sintering temperature until the mass melts completely. 

The influence of the size of the particles may amount to 100° or 
more. The rate of heating is important, and the velocity of melt¬ 
ing or crystallising depends also on viscosity. It follows that the 
laws deduced from the phase rule and from thermodynamic prin¬ 
ciples apply to silicate fusions only in a modified form. 
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As a result of the non-observance of the above principles, large 
errors may' arise. Whilst Day and Genossen found for wollas- 
tonite a melting point of 1260° and for calcium a-inetasilicate 
1512°, the author finds 1240—1320° and 1310—1380° respectively. 
A molecular change of wollastonite into the a-form was not ob¬ 
served, but it was noticed that above 1260° only the a-silicate sepa¬ 
rated. E. II. It. 

Uniform Pressure, Deformation Pressure, and Rock 
Metamorphosis . Paul Niggli ( Zeiisch . anorg. Ohcm:, 1916, 95, 
64 —78. Compare A., 1915, ii, 242; Ilasselblatt, A., 1916, ii, 299; 
Wegscheider, ibid., 299).'—-The minerals in a primary (igneous or 
sedimentary) rock may either be in a state -of true equilibrium or 
in one of almost complete inertia, owing to the low velocity of 
transformation. The number of components being usually at least 
nine, chemical changes almost always take place in the system when 
the external conditions are altered, plasticity and gliding playing, in 
the case of silicate rocks, no important part. Tito rcrystallisations 
which take place in geological time are usually due to solution 
and re-deposition, especially with capillary water as the solvent. 
Non-uniform stress accelerates the change by, for example, increas¬ 
ing the solubility. The newly formed minerals are usually not 
those which result from magmatic fusion, but those which are 
formed by hydrothermal methods below 450°. This is illustrated 
by photomicrographs of chloritoid schists, the large porpliyroblasts 
of chloritoid being surrounded by clear spaces, filled with quartz 
and chlorite. Actual flow of a solid phase into the capillary spaces 
probably does not take place in silicate rocks. It is not possible to 
apply definite formulae on account of the indefiniteness of the 
stresses and of the fact that equilibrium is not attained. 

C, H. D. 

Does the Law of Mass Action Regulate Biastatic 
Reactions ? Octave Bajlly (Compt. rend., 1917, 165, 24-8—250 ; 
J. Pharrn . GJiim ,, 1917, [vii], 16, 161—167).-—Taking the results 
given by Bourquelot and Verclon (compare A., 1913, i, 542, 781), 
for the synthesis of j8-methyl glucosicle, the author has calculated 
the quantity of dextrose converted into glucoside from the equa¬ 
tion K = + x)I (a — x)(b — x), where- a,, b, and c represent the 
molecules of methyl alcohol, dextrose, and water present at the 
commencement of the reaction, and -,r ' the molecules of dextrose 
converted. The first five values of x calculated agree exactly with 
the -experimental values, and the last five show a difference of 2%. 
These - results .are'considered to support an affirmative answer to 
the question/ - ■ ■ W. G-. 

Hydrolysis of Acetanilide. David R. Merrill and Elliot 
Q, Adams (J. Amer . Cheni. Nor./ 1917, -39, 1588—1598).—The 
hydrolysis of acetanilide in presence of hydrochloric acid-proceeds 
at a rate which'is proportional to the product of the" concentrations 
of .the unhydrolysed- acetanilide • and Ehe hydrogen' ion,' The value 
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of the velocity coefficient at 100° is 8*4 when the hour is taken as 
the unit of time. The equilibrium constant for the reaction 
NHPlrCOMe 4* H’ + H s O = NH/Eh + MeCOJI is found by 
extrapolation to be K = 950, from which the velocity coefficient for 
acetylation is found to be 0*0089 (time in hours), H, M. I). 

Catalysis. Part III. Some Induced Reactions. Nit/ratan 
Dhab (T., 1917, 111, 690—706. Compare A,, 1916, ii, 236).— 
Under ordinary conditions, and even on boiling, oxalic acid, and 
other reducing agents do not reduce mercuric chloride to mercurous 
chloride. The author has investigated the action of various 
inductors on this and several similar reactions. The action of the 
oxidising agents, potassium persulphate, manganese dioxide, 
potassium nitrite, potassium permanganate, chromic acid, and 
nitric acid, on the reduction of mercuric chloride by oxalic acid 
has been studied. From the results, it is shown that the greater 
the concentration of the inductor, the greater is the amount of 
mercurous chloride obtained ; this relation holds up to a certain 
limiting concentration of the inductor, after which an increase in 
the concentration of the inductor is accompanied in most cases by 
a decrease in the amount of mercurous chloride. The higher the 
temperature, the greater the amount of mercurous chloride formed. 
The greater the concentration of the actor, the greater the amount 
of reduction. Sulphuric acid hinders and manganese sulphate 
promotes the reaction. A similar series of experiments with some 
of the inductors has been carried out with tartaric acid, malic, 
acid, malonic acid, glycollie acid, citric acid, hydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride, and hydroxylamine hydrochloride, in each case with 
mercuric chloride. Similar results were obtained in all cases. A 
number of other reactions have been studied, including the reduc¬ 
tion of copper chloride by organic acids in the presence of pot assium 
permanganate as inductor; gold chloride by organic acids with 
various inductors; silver nitrate and organic acids in the presence 
of potassium permanganate as inductor, and sodium selenite and 
various reducing agents in the presence of potassium permanganate 
as inductor. A number of conductivity determinations have been 
carried out of some induced reactions. Experiments were made 
with oxalic acid and malonic acid as actors, mercuric and gold 
chlorides as acceptors, and;' potassium permanganate as" inductor. 
The conductivity of the reaction mixture falls off very rapidly at 
first, and .as soon as’ the: reduction- of the metallic salt begins, the 
, conductivity again rises slowly. The' results, are/ discussed and 
tentative theories put forward to explain the results. J. F. S. 

Catalysis, IV- Temperature-coefficients of Catalysed 
.Reactions, Uilbatax Dhar (T., 1917, 111, 707—762, See 
preceding abstract).™The author '• has ' studied-.. the • kinetics'' of, the' 
reduction, of mercuric chloride by oxalic-acid in the presence; of 
■..catalysts, the oxidation of oxalic and formic acids by chromic, acid, 
and the oxidation of oxalates : auddformates ;by ■■ iodine,unerciiric 
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chloride, and silver nitrate. In the case of the oxidation of oxalic 
acid by chromic acid, it is shown that the reaction is unimolecular 
with regard to chromic acid and termolecular with regard to oxalic 
acid at 25°. The whole reaction is therefore quadrimolecular and 
may be represented by H 2 Cr 2 0 7 + 3C 2 H 2 0 4 = Cr 2 0 3 + 4IT 2 0 + 6C0 2 , 
the neutralisation of the chromic oxide by oxalic acid being ex¬ 
tremely rapid, and consequently not affecting the velocity of the 
reaction. It is shown, that with increasing concentration of chromic 
acid, the velocity constant decreases, and this is attributed to the 
reaction between the oxalic acid and chromic oxide taking place 
with different velocities with changing concentration of oxalic acid. 
The temperature-coefficient of the velocity constant varies with 
temperature, the following values being found: between 25° and 
30°, 1*95; between 50° and 60°, 1*72. In the presence of sulphuric 
acid of moderate concentrations, the velocity of the oxidation is 
increased, but a large excess of sulphuric acid retards the reaction. 
The temperature-coefficient- is unaltered by the presence of 
sulphuric acid in moderate concentration, but in the presence of a 
large excess of sulphuric acid it is increased. In the presence of 
manganese sulphate as catalyst, the reaction is independent of the 
concentration of the chromic acid. The effects of molybdic acid, 
ammonium molybdate, and boric acid as catalysts of the oxidation 
of oxalic acid by chromic acid have also been studied. In the case 
of the oxidation of formic acid by chromic acid, the reaction is 
unimolecular with respect to chromic acid and termolecular with 
respect, to formic acid, and may be represented Hc,Cr«0 7 + 
3TI*C0 2 H = Cr 2 O s + 6H 2 0 -}- 3C0 2 . No disturbing factors are 
observed in this case with change of concentration. The tempera¬ 
ture-coefficient is 2*05, and is not influenced by change in concen¬ 
tration. The velocity of oxidation is much increased in the 
presence of sulphuric acid, and the temperature-coefficient is much 
reduced. Manganese sulphate retards this reaction, but has no 
influence on the temperature-coefficient. The influence of molybdic 
acid and manganese chloride as catalysts of this reaction has also 
been studied. 

The oxidation of sodium formate by iodine is shown to be uni¬ 
molecular with respect, to both iodine and sodium formate; the 
whole reaction is therefore bimolecular, and may be represented 
H'COoNa p L> ~ TIT -i~ Nal + C0 2 . The reaction is retarded by 
iodine, ions and has a temperature-coefficient of about 4, which is 
not changed by the negative catalyst, potassium iodide. Man¬ 
ganese sulphate retards the reaction, the velocity constant decreas¬ 
ing with increasing concentration of manganese sulphate. 

The oxidation of sodium formate by mercuric chloride is uni- 
molecular with regard to both .-substances,- and consequently is a 
bimolecular reaction. The equation employed to represent the 
change would demand a termolecular reaction, which indicates 
that this reaction must occur in stages. This read ion has a 
temperature-coefficient of 3*63 and is retarded by manganese 
sulphate. This reaction is retarded by sodium acetate and the 
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chlorides of sodium, zinc, calcium, manganese, and strontium. In 
each case the temperature-coefficient is increased. 

Silver nitrate- is reduced by sodium formate according to a, 
bimolecular reaction, of which the temperature-coefficient, is 2*67 
between 25° and 40° and 2*48 between 40° and 50°. Manganese 
•sulphate acts as a negative catalyst in this reaction without change 
ing the temperature-coefficient. 

A number of experiments have been carried out both in the 
dark and in light with the object of ascertaining the .mechanism 
of chemical change and temperature-coefficient. In the case of the 
oxidation of quinine sulphate by chromic acid, it is shown that in 
the dark the temperature coefficient is 1*87, whereas in light the 
lower value 1*04 is obtained. The oxidation of potassium oxalate 
by iodine is shown to be unimolecular with regard to both sub¬ 
stances ; this reaction in the dark has a temperature-coefficient of 
7*2 between 25° and 40°, 6*1 between 40° and 50°, and 5*4 between 
50° and 60° j in diffused daylight, the reaction velocity is found to 
be less than in the dark and to have a temperature-coefficient of 
3*36 between 25° and 50°. The oxidation of potassium oxalate by 
mercuric chloride in the dark at 99*6° is bimolecular, although it 
would appear from the equation to be termolecular The tempera¬ 
ture-coefficient is 2*2 in the dark and 1*19 in the light. J. F. S. 

A New Case of Reversible Catalysis: Direct Formation 
of Nitriles from Amines with the same Carbon Chain, 
Paul Sa.ba.tier and G. Gaudion ( Gompt . rend, 1917, 166. 
224—227).—In certain cases, the authors have been able to obtain 
the reverse of the catalytic hydrogenation of nitriles to amines by 
means of finely divided nickel (compare Sabatier and Sendereus, 
A., 1905, i, 267), Thus, if the vapour of benzylaniine is passed 
over nickel at 300—350°, benzonitrile is obtained. At the same 
time, the hydrogen produced in this process reduces more of the 
amine, gi ving toluene and ammonia, the whole course of the reaction 
being 3C fi H fi -CH;yNH^C (i H r> -ON + 2C 0 H r ;CF jH ** 2NH a . Similarly, 
wamylamine yields wovaleronitrile, isopentane, and ammonia, the 
reaction being further complicated in this case, since, a portion of 
flio osr/peutane is decomposed by the nickel, carbon being deposited. 
With methyl amine, good results are not obtained, probably owing 
to the action of the hydrogen cyanide on the nickel. Copper is 
not such a good catalyst as nickel for this reaction. W. G. 

Elements neither Free nor Combined. A Third State, 

Url Bering (J. Amcr. Ohem, fifoc., 1917, 39, 1619 .1623)..A 

plea- tor the recognition of ions as representing a third state in 
winch the elements are neither free nor combined. II. M. I). 


Numerical Relationships between Atomic Weights« 

Rudolf Vokbbacek (ChemicM Usty, 1917, 11, 33.37.; from 

Ohem,' Zentr 1917, i, 840)'. — The theory that certain, if not. the; 
majority, of chemical, elements, are mixtures' of several isotopic 
elements oi different atomic weight has not been supported by the 
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results of previous investigations. The approximately integral 
atomic weights, of the elements of the series H-Co has been 
regarded as a consequence of genetic relationships ; the author now 
shows that the heavy elements are related to one another as well 
as to those of the two short periods by definite and regular differ¬ 
ences in the atomic weights. If the atomic weights of the elements 
of the two short periods the ordinal numbers of which are multiples 
of 3 (Li, C, F, Mg, P, Ar) are increased by 95*9, the atomic weights 
of the elements of the series Rh-I with uneven ordinal numbers 
(Rh, Ag, In, Sb, I) are derived. When the atomic weights of 
the same elements, with the exception of lithium and carbon, are 
increased by 87*7 or 88*1, the atomic weights of the elements of 
the series Rh-I with even ordinal numbers (Pd, Od, Sn, Te) are 
obtained. A similar relationship connects the elements of uneven 
ordinal numbers (Ag, In, Sb, I) with those of the ordinal numbers 
10 , 13, 16, 19. Not only the atomic weight, but also the position 
of the derived element in the natural system, is accurately and 
definitely determined by these relationsii^s; tellurium and iodine 
fall naturally into the places assigned to them on the basis of 
determinations of atomic weight. Similar relationships are found 
in other portions of the system. II, W. 

Valency Centres. 0. Hinsberg (/. pr. 67^m., 1917, [ii], 95 P 
121—131).—A theoretical paper in which the author slightly 
modifies his earlier views (this vol., ii, 173; A., 1916, i, 725) by 
assuming the postulated ’valency centres to be identical with the 
positively charged atomic nuclei of the electronic theory. The 
atoms of the elements of groups I to IV of the periodic classifica¬ 
tion are believed to possess only one valency centre and exhibit a 
maximum valency of 4, although this is only occasionally exhibited 
before the carbon group; atoms of the elements of groups V and 
VI possess two valency centres or atomic nuclei, whilst atoms of 
group VII may possess two or three. In illustration of the theory, 
the nitrogen atom is cited as having two nuclei, one of which holds 
four valency electrons, whilst the other retains only one, and under 
certain conditions is capable of functioning in a similar manner 
to the nucleus of the univalent atom of an alkali metal, with the 
formation of an ammonium salt. The sulphur atom in the 
sulphonium compounds includes a tervalent and a univalent 
valency centre, to which the organic groups and the acid radicle 
are respectively attached. D. F. T. 

The Period of the Alchemists Isaac of Holland 
and Jan Isaac of Holland, H. J. Holgen ( Ghem , Zeit, 
1917, 41„ 643—-644. Compare this vol,, ii, 198).—Evidence 
is adduced in support of the view that these alchemists lived in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. H. M. D. 

Filtration with the Exclusion of Moisture and Air. Gk 
Reddelien ( Ghem , Zeit.> 1917, 41, 580).—A glass bell, provided 
with a side-tube and a tubulure at the top, is fitted over an ordinary 
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Biicimer funnel. The side-tube is connected with absorption vessels, 
so that air free from moisture or carbon dioxide may be admitted 
iuto the funnel. The liquid to be filtered is introduced into the 
funnel through a funnel fixed in the tubulure; the stem of this 
second funnel is closed by a rod which is ground to fit into the stem. 
The join between the rim of the bell and the upper edge of the 
Biichner funnel is made air-tight by means of a rubber band. 

W. P. S. 

An Arrangement for the Automatic Washing of Precipi¬ 
tates Filtered with. Difficulty. G. Wegeun (Kolloid Zeitsch, 
1917, 20, 270—274). —The apparatus described is a simple arrange¬ 
ment in which the wash liquid is supplied to the filter funnel inter¬ 
mittently, this being effected automatically by a syphon of the type 
familiar in a Soxhlet apparatus. A further feature of the appara¬ 
tus is that the filtration is carried out under an excess pressure. 

H. M. I), 

The Use of Large Glass-stoppered Containers in Auto¬ 
clavings Robert B. Krauss ( J. Amer . Ghent . Soc. } 1917, 39, 
1512—1513),—The material which it is necessary to heat in an 
autoclave may be placed in a glass bottle, tightly stoppered, and 
this put in an iron autoclave half filled with water. Under proper 
conditions, the pressure on the glass is the same inside and outside, 
and bottles have been used in this way up to pressures of 5000 lb. 
per square inch. J. C. W. 

Lecture Experiments on the Theory of Explosives. J. 
Eggert and H. Schimank (Zeitsch. Elek.tr ochem 1917, 23, 
189—192).—Several lecture experiments are described, which are 
designed to demonstrate the evolution of gas, the varied explosion 
velocities, and the difference between the decomposition of a 
primary and a secondary explosive. A further experiment is 
described to show the difference between deflagration and explosion, 

J. F, S. 


Inorganic Chemistry, 


Electrolysis, of Hydrochloric Acid- Paul Hanck (Zeitsch 
phi/dkaL cJbcrn, Unterr,, 1917; .30, 33—-34; from (Them ,. Zeufr 
1917, i, 991).—In order to avoid the absorption of chlorine during 
the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid, the decomposition is effected 
in a small U-tube provided with two side-tubes. The electrodes are 
held in position by rubber stoppers, and do not dip deeply into 
the acid. The evolved gases are conducted by rubber tubes to the 
Hofmann’s apparatus, which is charged with concentrated sodium 
chloride solution. H, W. 
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Electrolysis of Hydrochloric Acid in Hofmann’s 
Apparatus. Friedrich O, G. Muller ( Zeitsch . physifaiL chern . 
Unterr., 1917, 30, 34—35; from Chem. Zentr., 1917, X i>91—99^). 
.-During the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid in Hofmann's appara¬ 
tus, the cathode liquid should not contain dissolved chlorine, since 
this is carried forward by the hydrogen; the observed volume of 
the latter is consequently too great. 

If, during the electrolysis of sodium chloride solution, the sodium 
hypochlorite attains a, considerable concentration around the 
cathode, it exerts an oxidising action and too little hydrogen is 
evolved. Platinum electrodes are scarcely attacked by the chlorine, 
whilst thin carbon rods are completely disintegrated after a short 
time. * H. W. 

When is a Candle Extinguished in an Enclosed Volume 
of Air ? Friedrich C. GL Muller ( Zeitsch . physical, chem . 
Unterr., 1917, 30, 28—30; from Cham. Zentr 1917, i, 991).— 
The air in which a candle has burnt until extinguished contains 
4—6% carbon dioxide and 15—*13% oxygen; deeply expired air lias 
a similar composition. Alcohol, burning on cotton-wool, leaves, 
after extinction, a gas mixture containing 6*5% carbon dioxide and 
11% oxygen. The residue from glowing wood charcoal contains 8% 
carbon dioxide and 9% oxygen. Burning sulphur leaves 13*5% 
oxygen. ' H. W. 

The Absorption of Atmospheric Gases by Water. J. IX. 

Coste (/. Sac. Chem . Ind., 1917, 36, 846—853).—A summary of 
the work which has hitherto been done on the solubility of air in 
various waters, including distilled water, rain water, well water; 
and sea water. ■ :■&,.■■■ T. S. P. 

Proof of the Formation of Water by the Union of an 
Acid and a Base to Yield a Salt. II. Zeitlbr (J. physikal chem. 
Unterr., 191J, 30, 35; from Chem. Zentr*, 1917, i, 991).—A small 
dry stick of sodium or potassium hydroxide is placed in a jar of 
dry hydrogen chloride. After a short time, the glass becomes 
strongly bedewed and the alkali is covered with crystals of salt. 

II. W. 

The Colour and Oxidising Value of some Ozone Solutions. 
Franz Fischer and Hans Tropsch (Her., 1917, 50, 785—767).— 
When a, current of ozonised oxygen is passed through acetic acid, 
acetic anhydride, ethyl acetate, chloroform, or carbon tetrachloride 
at the ordinary temperature, a. blue solution is obtained (compare 
Harries and Koetschau, A., 1909, i, 755 ; Erdmann, ' A., 1908, 
ii, 830),, the colour persisting for more than fifteen to twenty hours 
with acetic acid'and carbon tetrachloride, but disappearing more 
rapidly with the other solvents. Water and formic acid do not form 
coloured solutions, the latter solvent undergoing oxidation to carbon 
dioxide. , . 

Comparative experiments with a gaseous stream containing 
approximately 6% of ozone by volume indicated that carbon tetra- 
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cliioride dissolves seven times as much ozone as an equal bulk • of 
water, and when saturated contains per litre three times as much 
ozone as the original ozonised oxygen. 

The formation of the blue solution of ozone in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride forms a simple lecture experiment. 1). F. T. 

Action of Ozone on Inorganic Compounds. C. Harries 
(.Zeitsch . anorg. Ghent .,* 1917, 99/195—196).—A reply to Riesen- 
feld and Rencker (this vol., ii, 201). The author’s experimental 
results are not to be explained by the high concentration, of the 
potassium iodide solution, a 2*5% solution only having been used. 
The action of crude and washed ozone on butylene (A., 1912, 
i, 343, 407) is evidence of the presence of more than one compound 
in ordinary ozone. C. EL T>. 

Black Sulphur. Bernhard Neumann ( Zeitsch . angew. Chem 
1917, 30, i, 1.65—168).—As a result of the investigation of some 
black sulphur from Mexico, the author comes to the conclusion 
that the black sulphur of Magnus and Knapp is not a special 
•modification of sulphur, but ordinary yellow sulphur which has 
been coloured black by small quantities of carbon or of metallic 
sulphides (iron and platinum). 

The following analyses T, II, and III are of black sulphur from 
the San Augustin mines, IY of blackish-green sulphur from the 
San Rafael mines, and V of yellow sulphur from the San Rafael 
mines; 


s. 

C. 

F©.A(Aho 3 ). 

CaO. 

MgO. 

so.,. 

GO,. 

In sol. 

I. 58-31 

0-53 

i*oo“ 

11*85 

0*52 

17*75 

— 

9*72 

II. 58*63 

0*59 

0*78 

12*16 

0*82 

18*90 

— 

7*74 

III. 60*11 

0*77 

1*32 

11*18 

3*77 

0*14 

4*64 

10*28 

7*64 

IV. 91-92 

0-13 

0*23 

2*76 

3*75 

— 

0*72 

V. 99*98 

—* 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

0*02 


TIi© presence of carbon in the black sulphur is explicable on the 
assumption that the hydrocarbons in the volcanic exhalations from 
which the sulphur is -deposited do not come into contact with suffi¬ 
cient air for complete combustion, with the result that carbon is 
deposited. , Tile microphotographs of black sulphur show the pres¬ 
ence of sulphur and amorphous carbon side by side. T. S. P. 

Apparatus for the Preparation of Hydrogen Sulphide or 
Hydrogen. Mosbachkr {Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1917, 30, i, 176), 
—Hydrochloric acid is.. contained in a bottle situated above the 
other part of the apparatus, and is allowed to flow in regulated 
quantity into a bottle ■.containing ferrous sulphide or granulated 
zinc. This bottle is provided with a' delivery tube for the gas 
evolved, and the gas is passed through a wash-bottle before, use. 
Spent liquor may be drawn off from the lower part of,the bottle 
containing the ferrous sulphide or zinc. W. P. S. 

Apparatus for Precipitation with Hydrogen Sulphide 
under Pressure. Aubrey Vatl Puller (J. Ind. Bug, Chem., 
1917, 9, 792—793).—The upper opening in an ordinary Kipp 
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generator is closed with a rubber stopper through which pass a 
small tapped tube and a narrow tube almost a metre long ; a bulb is 
provided at the* top of the latter tube. The gas outlet of the appa¬ 
ratus is provided with a two-way tap. The precipitation is carried 
out in a flask closed with a rubber stopper carrying two tubes, one 
of which conducts the hydrogen sulphide into the flask, whilst the 
other carries a length of rubber tubing and a pinch-cock. The latter 
is closed when the flask is filled with hydrogen sulphide, and, by 
closing the tap at the top of the apparatus, a pressure column of 
about a metre may be obtained, the liquid in the generator rising 
to* this height in the long narrow tube. W. P. S. 

The Decomposition of Metallic Sulphates By Heat* H. 0. 
PI o pm an and W. Wanjuicow (Bull, Amer . Inst . Min . Eng,, 1912,' 
889—943; from Zeitsch . Kryst. 'Min., 1915, 55, 111).—The decom¬ 
position of many hydrated and dehydrated metallic sulphates has 
been studied by heating in an open tube in a current of dry air. 
The salts examined include ferric and ferrous sulphates,. and sul¬ 
phates of bismuth, aluminium, zinc, lead, copper, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, cadmium, magnesium, silver, calcium, and barium. 
In each case the temperature is recorded at which decomposition 
begins and that at which it becomes energetic, whilst the gaseous 
and solid products are described. In general, normal sulphates 
which form no basic sulphates by decomposition give sulphur 
trioxide and dioxide as gaseous products, whilst those which form 
basic sulphates give only sulphur dioxide. By further decomposi¬ 
tion of the basic salt into* metallic oxide, sulphur trioxide is pro¬ 
duced. Metallic sulphates of the bases of the form M 2 0 3 or M 2 0 
give no basic sulphates by decomposition. E. H. R. 

The Synthesis of Ammonia and the Oxidation of 
Ammonia to Nitric Acid. Edwaed B. Maxted (J. Soc . Cham, 
hid,, 1917, 36, 777—782).—A general account, without going into 
details, of the work which has been done by an English Company 
towards the establishment of a synthetic ammonia industry in Great 
■Britain. 

The nitrogen is separated from the air in the first case by passing 
the air through a separating column,', over the plates'' of which' a 
descending current of liquid nitrogen is allowed to flow. The 
oxygen, is thereby liquefied and'the nitrogen passes upwards, whilst 
the residual mixture of oxygen and nitrogen undergoes fractiona- 
: tion in the lower part of the apparatus; the liquid' arriving' at the 
'bottom of the column is practically pure oxygen. The,,hydrogen.. 
(99*9% purity) is produced by a modification (not described) of the 
intermittent method, that is, by the alternate steaming and reduc¬ 
tion of iron with water-gas. 

The catalysts used to bring about the combination of nitrogen 
and hydrogen consist of iron containing traces of other substances 
as promoters. The working pressure is about 180 atmospheres, and 
the temperature in the catalyst column varies from 600° to 650°. 

The oxidation of the ammonia to nitric acid is brought about by 
vol* oxn* ih 20 
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iron catalysts containing various promoters, air, or air enriched 
with oxygen, being used as the oxidising agent. A. table is given 
showing the efficiency at 700° of tiie following catalysts ; iron, iron- 
thorium,' iron-cerium, iron-bismuth, iron-tungsten, iron-copper, 

iron.load, iron-antimony, ■ iron-potassium, iron-uranium,. iron- 

calcium, iron-zinc, and iron-manganese. The efficiency of pure* iron 
is very appreciably raised by the addition of cerium, thorium, 
bismuth, tungsten, or copper, the time of contact for the maximum 
yield of nitric acid varying with the particular promoter used. The 
alkali metals appear to have very little effect on the activity of. 
iron, whilst calcium, zinc, and manganese depress very considerably 
the maximum yield of nitric acid. 

Figures are given showing that from the point of view of power 
and material, the direct synthesis of ammonia is twice as efficient 
as the cyanamide process and more than six times as efficient as the 
arc.process. T. S. P. 

The Antiseptic Properties of Nitrons Air. TL Comn 
(Oowpt. rend 1917, 165, 194—196).*—The antiseptic power attri¬ 
buted by Priestley (Phil, Trans,, 1772, 62, 210) to nitrous air is 
really due to the nitric acid formed by contact with the moist air 
introduced with the animal corpses. W. G. 

The Sensitiveness • of Azides. Lothar Wohler and F. 
Martin ( Zeiisch . angew. Ohem ., 1917, 30, i, 33—39).—The azides 
investigated were those of silver, lead, mercury (ous), cadmium, 
zinc, copper (ous), nickel, cobalt, manganese, barium, strontium, 
calcium, lithium, and thallium. In order to determine the tem¬ 
perature of detonation, varying quantities (O'005, 0*01, and 

O'02 gram) of the azides were heated at known temperatures 
in a special apparatus and the time (in seconds) noted before 
detonation took place. The azides were' used in the form of 
pastilles.) From the curves* showing the relation between the, 
weight of azide used and the temperature of .detonation, it is found 
that the temperature falls, with increase in weight, the curve ulti¬ 
mately becoming asymptotic towards the axis of weight. The tem¬ 
perature. corresponding with'the asymptotic portion of the curve is 
characterised by the authors as the real temperature of detonation ; 
practically, it is the temperature found when O'02 gram of the 
azide is used. The detonation lei opera hurts of the various azides, 
in the order given above, were found to be 297°, 327°, 281°, 291°, 
289°, 174°, 200°, 148°, 203°, 152°, 169°, 158°, 245°, and 320° 
respectively ; the thallium azide does not detonate, but only, under¬ 
goes vigorous decomposition. These temperatures do not show any 
well-defined regularity, but, generally speaking, the lower the mole¬ 
cular weight of the azide the lower is the detonation,, temperature; 
This is quite different from the behaviour of the fulminates, the 
detonation temperature of which (particulars to be published later) 
are almost independent of the metallic component.* Moreover, the 
fulminates do not jshow the same tendency as the azides to give an 
asymptotic poidhoTi of the weight-detonation temperature curve. 
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The azides of zinc, cohalt, nickel, manganese, 1 calcium, and 
lithium are hygroscopic. 

As a result of the authors 7 experiments on the azides and. fulmin¬ 
ates, it is suggested that the detonation temperature for technical 
purposes should be- defined as that temperature below which pressed 
pastilles of the microcrystalline substances do not detonate even 
after heating for five minutes ; the quantity of substance should be 
such that it does not all decompose before the detonation tempera¬ 
ture is reached. The comparison temperature for the different 
substances is defined as that at which detonation takes place when 
20 rug. of the substance are heated for five seconds. 

The sensitiveness of the various azides towards shock, using a 
falling weight, was also determined, and the curves showing the 
relation between the quantity of substance and the height of fall 
of the weight drawn. The curves often show a well defined mini¬ 
mum, so that for the characterisation of the azides the complete 
curve must be determined. The detonation temperature therefore 
forms a better criterion for the azides than their sensitiveness 
towards shock. In the case of thin layers of the azides, the sensi¬ 
tiveness towards shock corresponds with the Dupre friction sensi¬ 
tivity. 

The heat of detonation has no noticeable influence on the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the azides. With the fulminates the parallelism between 
the temperature of detonation and the sensitiveness towards shock 
is much more marked than with the azides, which only show it 
between certain limits of weight of substance. T, S. P. 

. The Structure of Pyrophosphorie Acid, D, Balareff 
(. Zeits'ch . anorg. Ghem 1917, 99, 190—194. Compare A., 1915, 
ii, 446).—Further evidence is given in favour of an unsymmetrical 
structure for pyrophosphoric acid. When orthophosphoric acid is 
dehydrated by boiling with SOCl 2 , the pyro-acid formed is always 
accompanied by metaphosphoric acid, whilst when S0 2 CJ 2 is used, 
only the pyro-acid is obtained. 

Ethyl metaphosphate, prepared from ethyl ether and phosphoric 
oxide without heating, combines with ethyl orthophosphate at 
185—190°, forming the pyrophosphate. Ethyl metaphosphate 
does not combine with methyl orthophosphate, but methyl meta- 
phosphate is formed by heating methyl pyrophosphate. 

Calcium pyrophosphate reacts with phosphorus pentaehloride 
according to the equation 20a 2 P 2 0 7 p 6PCl ft = Ca(PQ 3 ) 2 + SPOOL* p 
SCaClo, and the strontium salt behaves in a similar maimer. 

0. H. I). 

: Production of Per-salts (Perphosphates and Perarsenates). 
S. Aschkenasi (D.B.-P., 296796, 1914; from /. Soc. Ghent . Ind. y 
1917, 30, 872).—Alkaline earth peroxides can be dissolved in excess 
of concentrated phosphoric or arsenic acid, forming hydrogen 
peroxide and the corresponding primary per-salt. The hydrogen 
peroxide does not decompose, and by evaporation under diminished 
pressure, with minimum elevation of temperature, the primary 

20—2 
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perphospliate or per arsenate, can be -.obtained. The corresponding 
alkali salts can be obtained by decomposing the alkaline earth salts 
before evaporation with an alkali sulphate. T. S. P. 

Production ol Anhydrous Per-salts or Mixtures of Per- 
salts. S. Aschicenasi (D.IIAP. 296888, 1915 ; from J. Soc. Ghent . 
I-nd,, 1917, 36, 872).—Per-salts prepared in a vacuum can be sub¬ 
sequently dried in air at 100° without evolution of oxygen. They 
soften and again dry, giving off an appreciable quantity of water 
vapour. Drying in this way improves the stability of the per-salts. 

T. S. P. 

Differentiation of the internal Structure of Different 
Species of Silica by their Rontgen Ray Interference 
Patterns. 8 . Kyropoulos (Zeiisch. anorg. Ghem 1917, 99, 
197—200).—'The method of Debye and Scherrer (Nachr. K. Ges. 
TPm*. Gottingen Math.-phys, Klasse, 1916) has been applied to 
powdered silica. An amorphous substance in this condition 
behaves as a grating of low dispersive power, whilst a powdered, 
crystalline substance behaves as a grating of high dispersive power. 
The particles used are from 0*5 to 1 g in diameter, and are lightly 
pressed into paper tubes and exposed to platinum radiation, 
Quartz and cristobalite give similar but readily distinguishable 
systems of rings, whilst interference rings are absent from the 
patterns of quartz glass and precipitated silica, A silica gel gives 
a single broad ring. When precipitated silica is heated at 1300° 
for two hours, interference rings appear, indicating a partial con¬ 
version into cristobalite. O. II. D. 

*7 The Exchange of Bases in Silicates. I, The Exchange 
of Alkalis and Ammonia in Hydrated Alumina Alkali 
Silicates (Permntites), E. Ramann and A. Kpengel (Zeiisch. 

anorg, Ghem., 1916, 95, 115-.128).—Sodium permutite is purified 

by treating with a 10% solution of sodium chloride until calcium 
is no longer extracted. When small quantities of calcium 
carbonate are present, more rapid purification is effected by treat¬ 
ment with 10 % ammonium nitrate, followed by reconversion of the 
ammonium permutite into the sodium compound. The granular 
permutite is freed from small particles, and the reacting solution 
is run through it at the rate of 50 c.c. per hour. Complete equil¬ 
ibrium is attained in this way. 

' ■ Sodium permutite yields ' the . same potassium permutite with 
potassium chloride and potassium, sulphate, and • the, ammonium 
...compound is also completely converted into the* potassium com¬ 
pound.-The total concentration of the solutions is without 
influence on the composition of the final product, which is also 
independent of the nature of the alkali in. the original .permutite. 
When mixed solutions of different salts are used, the resulting 
composition is such as to indicate that the reaction is entirely 
ionic. It is independent of the nature of the anion. 0. :H. I). 
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The Binary Systems of Bromides of the Alkalis and 
Alkaline Earths* Georg Kellner (. Zeitsch . anorg. Ghem 1917, 
99, 137—183).—The bromides are melted'in Jena glass tubes in 
an atmosphere of nitrogen, the platirum platinum-rliodium couple 
being inserted without a protecting sheath. Transparent sections 
of the solidified mass are made by soaking in Canada balsam and 
grinding with paraffin. The following melting points, of the 
anhydrous simple bromides are found: LiBr, 552°; NaBr, 742°; 
IvBr, 730°; MgBm, 711°; CaBr 2 , 730°; SrBr 2 , 643°; BaBr 2 , 847°. 
All are isomorphous with the corresponding chlorides, with the 
exception of strontium bromide, which, is hexagonal, the chloride 
being regular. Dimorphism has not been observed. Lithium 
bromide forms with sodium bromide a continuous series of solid 
solutions, which probably break up at lower temperatures, as, 
although thermal or crystallographic changes have not been 
observed, the crystalline mass expands and disintegrates on cool¬ 
ing, Lithium and potassium bromide form a simple system with¬ 
out solid solutions, the eutectic temperature being 348°. Lithium 
bromide forms solid solutions of limited concentration with both 
magnesium and calcium bromides, the liquidus curves being of 
similar and rather unusual form. With strontium bromide, a 
double salt, LiBr,2SrBr 3 , is formed, decomposing at 503°. Lithium 
and barium bromides have a eutectic point at 483°, and solid 
solutions are not formed. • 

Sodium and magnesium bromides form a simple eutectiferous 
series, the- eutectic temperature being 431°. Sodium and calcium 
bromides solidify to form two series of solid solutions, with a 
eutectic point at 513°, and, on further cooling, a reaction takes 
place at 469°, a compound, NaBrj2GaB%, being formed. Sodium 
bromide forms simple eutectiferous systems with both strontium 
and barium bromides, the eutectic temperatures being 486° and 
600° respectively. 

Potassium bromide forms double salts with all the bromides of 
the alkaline earths. The compounds ■ 2KBr.,MgB% and 
KBr,MgBr 2 decompose at 348° and. 391° respectively, and there 
is & eutectic point between them, at 334°. Solid solutions are not 
formed in this or the following series. Only a single compound is 
formed with calcium bromide,' KBr,CaBm, represented by a maxi¬ 
mum on the freezing-point curve at 637°. There are eutectic 
points at 544° and 563° respectively. In the strontium series 
there are two flat maxima, 2KBr,SrBr ? , freezing at 559°, and 
KBr,2SrBr s , at 574°. There are thus three eutectic points, at 
556°, 534°, and 562° respectively. One flat maximum at 634° 
occurs in the barium series, corresponding with the compound 
2KBr,BaBr 0 , and the eutectic temperatures are 632° and 612°. 

C. H. D. 

The Dissolution of Sodium Chloride Crystals in Solu¬ 
tions containing Carbamide. Walter Schnorr (Zeitsch. 
Kryst . Mm., 1915, 54, 289—331).—The author has carried out an 
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exhaustive series of experiments on the manner in which a crystal 
of common salt dissolves when placed in an unsaturated salt solu¬ 
tion, with particular reference to the effect of the presence of vary¬ 
ing quantities of carbamide, which is known to influence the habit 
of growth of such crystals. It is found' that, if growth and dissolu¬ 
tion take place in presence of the same quantity of carbamide, 
sharp corners develop during* solution at the poles of those faces 
which predominate in the growing crystal. The velocity of solu¬ 
tion of each face is dependent on the degree of unsaturation of the 
solution and on the quantity of carbamide present. The differ¬ 
ences in solution-velocity between different faces diminish as the 
degree of nnsaturation increases, but are enhanced by increase in 
the quantity of carbamide, particularly with respect to the vicinal 
icositetrahedron and octahedron faces. The form of the final body 
also depends, in many cases, on the form of the crystal first placed 
in the unsaturated solution. E. H. IT. 

Polymorphism of Ammonium Nitrate, Fred. Wallerant 
(Bull. Soc . franq. Mineral ., 1916, 39, 162—163; from Ghent. 
Zentr., 1917, ii, 6 ).—The author maintains the correctness of his 
previous observations (A., * 1906, ii, 152). The discrepancies 
between his results and those of Behn (Proc. Boy. Soc., 1908, [A], 
80, '444) between 82° and —16° are probably attributable to 
differences in the methods of investigation, as, for example, occur¬ 
rence of under-cooling. IT. W. 

Ammoniates of Silver Salts. III. G. Brunt and G. Levi 
(Gas sett a, 1917, 47, i, 259—272. Compare A., 1916, ii, 482, 617). 
—The following thermochemical data have been arrived at experi¬ 
mentally. Molecular heats of solution in water: Ag’N0 3 , —5*30 
Cal. (1 gram-mot. in 1000 inols. BUO) or —5*70 Cal. (1 gram-mob, 
in 1600 inols. of water); AgNCkSNH*, -9*05 Cal.; AgNO^SftH* 
-10*44 Cal; AgC10 4 , — 2*17 Cal.;. AgC10 4 ,2NH a , -10*71 Cab; 
AgOlO^BNH^' —11*18 Cal, Heats of formation an.' solution: 
AgN 0 3 + 2 NH 3 + aq.« + 12*68 Cab ; AgC10 4 + 2NH S + aq. ~ ,+ 12*71 
Cab' Heats of formation'in the solid state: AgST0 3 +2N.H 
+ 33*64Cab; AgNO a + 3NH,-42*94 Cab ; AgCK > 4 + 2HH n = + 38*40 
Cab; AgC10 4 + 3 NH S === +47*77 ' "Cab, (compare Berthclot and 
Delepine, A., 1899, ii, 748). 

These results indicate that only the diammoniates exist in solu¬ 
tion. The triammoniates, -which exhibit considerable heats of 

formation in the solid state, are completely decomposed in. 

tion into the corresponding diammoniates and free ammonia. 

Measurements of electromotive force indicate the existence in 
solution of the complex Ag(NH 8 j 2 , and of this alone, even in 
ammoniacal solutions of silver nitrite. The compound, 
■AgN0 2 ,NH 3 , is consequently regarded as the double salt, 
AgN0 2 > (AgN0 2 ,2NH a ), and a similar explanation may hold for 
the compound AgNd, p NB ;) . ' . T. II. XL 
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Saturated Solutions of Potassium and Magnesium 
Sulphates. H. S. van Klooster (7. Physical Ghent 1917, 28 ? 
513—518).'—-Van’t Hoff has indicated that polyhalite, 
0a 2 MgK E (S0 4 ) 4 ,2H 2 0, 

can co-exist in equilibrium at 25 D with any two of Hie following 
substances; syngenite, CaK 9 (S0 4 )o,HoG; reichardtite, 

Mg80 45 7HoO; 

and gypsum, CaS0 4 ,2H 2 0. He suggests that at some temperature 
below 25° polyhalite will break up into the three above-mentioned 
salts. The present author has undertaken to investigate this 
point, and, having found not inconsiderable discrepancies in the 
work of Baseh (.Diss. 9 Berlin , 1901), he has as a preliminary re¬ 
determined the solubility curve of potassium magnesium, sulphate 
at 25°. The experimental details are given in the paper, and it 
is especially pointed out that the conclusions of vaiTt Hoff, which 
are based on the determinations of Basch, are of questionable 
accuracy. J. F. 8. 

Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphide. (Miss) Elizabeth 
MacDougall, Alfred Walter Stewart, and Robert Wright 
(T.j 1917, 111, 663—683),—An investigation in which the nature 
and cause of the phosphorescence of zinc sulphide are examined. It 
is shown that pure zinc sulphide, prepared in various ways, can be 
obtained in a phosphorescent condition. The addition of certain 
impurities has a marked effect, in some cases, as with iron, inhibit¬ 
ing the action, and in others, for example, manganese, altering 
the tint of the phosphorescence. The presence of a chloride always 
improves the phosphorescence. The temperature to which, the pre¬ 
paration has been heated has the greatest influence on the phos¬ 
phorescence, This temperature may be varied within limits, but 
in general the best results are obtained at temperatures between 
650° and 900°. Washing, rubbing, or disturbing the final product 
in any way tends to diminish its phosphorescent power. 
Amorphous zinc sulphide is non-phosphorescent, and the crystal¬ 
line variety does not give such marked, effects as the semi-crystal¬ 
line samples. The phosphorescence of specimens of zinc sulphide 
made from, salts containing no chloride is not so brilliant as that 
of specimens produced in the presence of chlorides. The experi¬ 
ments show that phosphorescence is much influenced by physical 
conditions, and cannot be regarded as entirely due to the chemical 
nature of the phosphorophore. Thus it is established that the 
strongest' phosphorescence • is . observed 'in' specimens which are just 
on the border between the amorphous and crystalline conditions, 
and this state can be attained -either by heating for a very short- 
period at' a high temperature or- for a longer period at a' lower 
temperature*. The fact that washing diminishes the ■ phosphor¬ 
escence indicates the, probable presence off., some material which'lias 
a'strong influence- oil'the phenomenon. Since crushing, grinding, 
or rubbing off the final product also decreases the phosphorescence, 
it seems probable that the supposed impurity forms a skin over 
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ill© particles of the sulphide, which is removed by washing or dis¬ 
integrated by mechanical treatment. It appears from the evidence 
that the chloride ion may be the cause of the enhanced phosphor¬ 
escence clue to impurity. This 'may act in the following way: 
When the impure sulphide is heated, the chloride reacts. with it 
and produces a surface film of zinc chloride on the sulphide, and 
this film, on cooling, may contract and produce a strained condi¬ 
tion of the material within the film. The effect of additional 
impurities would be to influence the fusibility of the sulphide and 
chloride, and it may be in this action that the main influence of 
the impurities is to be sought. J. F. S. 

The Solubility of the Salts of Isotopic Elements. XL 
Fa jabs and J. Fischler ( Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem 1916, 95, 
284—296).—On the assumption that saturated solutions of corre¬ 
sponding salts of isotopic elements must contain the same number 
of molecules in equal volumes, it follows from the different mole¬ 
cular weights that the solubilities expressed in grams per litre 
and the densities should he different. This has been tested by 
means of lead nitrate prepared from ordinary lead of atomic weight 
207*15 and lead from carnotite with atomic weight 206*59 
(Richards and Lambert, A., 1914, ii, 653), the nitrates being 
purified by repeated recrystallisation in platinum vessels. The 
determinations of solubility are made in Jena-glass vessels in a 
thermostat constant to 0*02°, equilibrium being reached from both 
sides, for which two days are necessary. Direct analytical deter¬ 
minations of the lead in the two solutions give results which differ 
by less than the possible errm, but the more exact method of 
determining the density of the solutions shows that there is a real 
difference, ordinary lead nitrate being the more soluble, but the 
values differ by less than 0*1% (compare A., 1915, ii, 207). 

C. Id. D. 

b A Method for the Relative Atomic Weight Determina¬ 
tions of Isotopic Elements. XL Fajans and M. Lembert (Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem », 1916, 95, 297—339.' Compare preceding abstract). 
—If saturated solutions of the nitrates of two lead isotopes' contain 
the same number of molecules per litre, which is the case if the 
ratio of molecules of salt to molecules of water is the same, the 
molecular volumes being identical and the change of volume on 
solution also 1 the same, the relative atomic weights may be deter¬ 
mined from measurements of the solubility. "The difference in 
weight between equal volumes of the two solutions is in the same 
ratio to the mean lead content as the difference of atomic weight 
to the mean atomic weight. 

An electrically heated thermostat is used, the mercury contact 
of the regulator being provided with a small automatic hydrogen < 
generator to prevent fouling of the mercury. The temperature is 
maintained at 24*45°±0*002°. One end of the improved pykno- 
meter is closed with a tap and the other with a narrow, ground- 
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on tube. In all cases at least three days are allowed for the attain- 
ment of equilibrium. The nitrates used are prepared from 
ordinary lead (atomic weight 207*15), carnotite lead (206*59), and 
lead from Joachimsthal pitchblende (206*57), all being repeatedly 
recrystallised, the removal of nitric acid being specially important. 
The following values are found for Df'^: ordinary lead nitrate, 
1 *444499 ± 0*000013; carnotite lead, 1 *443587 ± 0*000016; pitch¬ 
blende lead, T4-43586 ±0*000015. The molar solubilities are, within 
the experimental error, identical. The values for the difference 
in weight of 10 e.c. of the two saturated solutions are : for ordinary 
and carnotite lead, 9*04 ±0*26 mg., and for ordinary and pitch¬ 
blende lead, 9*35 + 0*52 mg., the values found experimentally being 
respectively 9*12 + 0*29 and 9*13±0*2S ing. The agreement is 
sufficiently close to justify the use of the method for determining 
relative atomic weights. 

The definition of an element is discussed in relation to these 
and similar observations. C. H. D. 

Sodium-Lead Compounds in Liquid Ammonia Solution. 
F. Hastings Smyth (J, Arner . Ghem. Soc., 1917, 39, 1299—1312). 
—The nature of the compounds which are formed when metallic 
lead is dissolved in liquid ammonia containing sodium has been 
investigated by electrolysing the solutions with a platinum gauze 
anode and a lead cathode. Measurements of the gain in weight 
of the anode and the loss in weight of the cathode were made in 
a series of experiments with solutions which had been previously 
saturated with lead. The results show that 2*26 gram-atoms of 
lead are deposited at the anode and dissolved at the cathode for 
each far a day passed through the solution. This value is inde¬ 
pendent of the concentration of the solution between the limits of 
0*01 and 0*1 mol. of sodium per litre, and is also independent of 
the magnitude of the current. 

Measurements of the solubility at ^ 33° of lead In liquid 
ammonia containing varying amounts of sodium show also that 
more than two atoms of lead are dissolved for each atom of sodium 
present. 

The electrolytic and solubility data lead to the conclusion that 
the solutions examined contain an equilibrium mixture of electro¬ 
lytes of the formulae NaPK and NaPb 3 , If these' are equally 
ionised, the value of the ratio [Pb 3 / ]/[Pb 2 / ] is about 0*36. 

The compound containing the larger proportion of lead is more 
soluble in liquid ammonia than the other, and has not been isolated. 
When the solutions are evaporated, the vapour pressure falls until 
solids begin to separate, when the pressure remains constant until 
the solvent has completely disappeared, when it falls to zero. The 
deposited solid is not therefore an ammonia compound. H. M. D. 

The Crystal Structure of the Compound H 10 Tl 9 B, 9 O 24 . 
Rudolf Scharizer (Zeitsch.Kry&t. Mm., 1914, 54, 232—237).— 
A fresh examination of the crystals of this thallium borate, pre- 

20 *- 
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pared by Buchtala (A., 1914, ii, 135), shows it to be monoclinic 
[a : b : c= T5S27 :1:T9546; j8 = 94°25 / ). The crystals form curious 
twins, which have been examined gouiometrically and optically. 

Buchtala gives to this compound the formula TI 2 B 1 b 0 19 ,5I1»0, 
hut the author considers that the water is probably water of con¬ 
stitution, not water of crystallisation. The formula then becomes 
2(H 3 TlB tt 0 12 ), and may be written 

AXT t>< xO*B(0H)*0-B(0H)*0> S p. nrrl 

The further series of thallium borates prepared by Buchtala, 
T1 2 B 2 0 4 ,H 2 0, TLB 4 0 7 ,2H 3 0, Tl 2 B 6 0 1(l ,3H 2 0, TLB 8 0 13i 4H 2 0, may 
be" regarded as an homologous series of the general formula 
TI 2 0[IiB0 2 ] 3 «, in which the boron atoms, linked together by 
oxygen atoms, form a chain, for example, 

Th0-B(6H)-0-B(CjH)-0-TL 

E.ILR, 

The System Iron-Copper. Rudolf Rueb and Franz Qoerens 
(Ferrum i 1916, 14, 49—61; from. Ghem, Zent r., 1917,i, 1065. 
Compare Ruer and Pick, A., 1914, ii, 274).--‘With the • object• of 
elucidating certain discrepancies, particularly in regard to the 
behaviour of the molten metals, the authors have melted electro¬ 
lytic 'Copper and iron (m. p. 1528°) in porcelain tubes in an atino- 
sphere of nitrogen, and have investigated the alloys thermally, 
rnicrograpliically, and magnetically. A separation of layers 
actually occurs when the pure metals are melted together. On 
the other hand, that portion of the freezing-point curve which lies 
between the end-points of the mixture gap (24% On at 1450° and 
about 85% Ou at 1375°) is definitely shown not to be horizontal';' 
the observed discrepancy- cannot be attributed to under--coolirig. 
On solidification, therefore, the system. Fe-Cu shows the behaviour 
of a system of three or more substances. The absorption of 
impurities during the process of melting, in amount sufficient to 
explain the phenomena, could not be established. It must there¬ 
fore be assumed that a. molecular complex is formed which, ou 
account of its slow velocity of production and decomposit plays 
the part of a third substance, but further confirmation of this view 
was not obtained. Apparently an inexplicable contradiction of 
the phase rule is here presented. For further details, the tables 
and diagrams of the original communication must be consulted, 

II. W. 


A Colourless Modification of Mercuric Iodide. G. 
Tammann (Nach. 7f. Ges. Wins. Gottingen , 1916, 292—293; from 
Chem. Zentr ., 1917, i, 1065).—If mercuric iodide is heated, at 
about 300—500° in a long glass tube, one end of which is con¬ 
nected to a receiver in which the pressure can suddenly be 
decreased from 1 to l/10th atmosphere, it condenses in the form 
of a colourless snow, which becomes pink in a few seconds and red 
after some minutes. The existence of such a colourless modifica- 
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lion corresponds with the analogy between mercury and cadmium 
and zinc in the periodic system. H, W. 

Decomposition of Cerous Oxalate in a Reducing or 
Inert Atmosphere and a New Property of the Higher 
Oxides of Cerium™ Wallace. S. Chase (J. Amer . Chem. Soc 
1917, 39, 1576—1582). —By heating cerous oxalate at 550° in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen or nitrogen, a bluish-black, amorphous 
substance is obtained which consists o£ a mixture of the oxides 
Ce0 2 and Ce 4 0 7 and free carbon. When the decomposition has 
been carried out in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the residue takes 
fire when brought in contact with the air. The phenomenon is 
attributable to the oxidation of hydrogen, which is adsorbed in 
large quantities by the mixture resulting from the thermal decom¬ 
position of the cerous oxalate. Other gases are also adsorbed in 
marked degree by the oxides of cerium which are produced in this 
reaction, ■ H. M. D, 

The Changes in Physical Properties of Aluminium with 
Mechanical Work. ■ II. Specific Heats of Hard and Soft 
Aluminium. F. J. Brislee (Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1916, 12, 
57—62. Compare A,, 1913, ii, 963). —Aluminium containing 
0*4% of impurities has been examined in the form of square bars, 
drawn rod, and wire drawn until any further attempt at extension 
results in fracture. The specific heat is then determined for each 
specimen by means of a water calorimeter. The following values 
are found for the annealed metal: between 20° and 300°, 0*2354 ± 
0*00033; between 20° and 200°, 0*2240 ±0*0004. The hard, brittle 
wire gives the value 0*2220 for the range 20 —100°, but this 
becomes less after heating for days or weeks at 100°, the tensile 
strength diminishing at the same time and the brittleness dis¬ 
appearing, C; H. D. 

Constitutional Relation of Ultramarines with other 
Silicates. Laurenz Book (Zeitsch. ang&w. Chem,, 1917, 30 y 
i, 161—164).— The author gives the results of a long series of 
experiments, 'which have extended over several years, in which 
various silicates have either been boiled with an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of sodium or potassium sulphide or poly sulphide, or else the 
dry substances have been heated together. The silicates investi¬ 
gated included precipitated silicic acid, sodium silicate (water- 
glass), kaolin, various zeolites, silicates of the nephelin group, etc. 

Some of the conclusions arrived at, are that, the ultramarines 
should be considered as aluminium' silicates analogous to the 
zeolites, in cammon with which they possess the property that the 
alkali bases can be replaced by other bases. Ultramarines are 
formed from the. zeolites by replacing .water by sulphide, from 
which: it follows that the water in the zeolites is chemically com¬ 
bined. ' Silicates' of different constitution, '' but with similar 
alumina-silica ratios, the so-called .alumina double silicates, for 
' v Yp'v ... 7 . ' 2 . 0^'■•"-■'2 
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example, socialite, and analcime, give a partial formation of 'ultra- 
marine, owing to the action of the alkali giving rise to some 
aluminosilicate (Aluminatsilicat). Silicates of the nephelin group 
also give rise to the partial formation of ultramarine, but generally 
only after, deep-lying changes in the constitution have taken place. 
Ultramarines in which sodium is replaced by oilier bases cannot 
be prepared directly, but only by substitution methods. Ultra¬ 
marine-violet and ultramarine-red are not definite chemical in¬ 
dividuals; the violet is a transition stage to the red, which, as far 
as the constitution of the silicate is concerned, is totally different 
from the original ultramarine-blue. 

The natural formation of hauyn and lapis lazuli has probably 
taken place in a similar way to that in which the weakly coloured 
ultramarines are obtained in the laboratory from minerals allied 
to the zeolites. T. S, P. 

Alloys of Manganese with. Gold. L. Hahn and S. Kyro- 
poulos ( ZeiUch . (morej. Ghent., 1916, 95, 105—-114).—Gold and 
manganese, the latter containing 5% of aluminium as well as other 
impurities, are heated together in nitrogen, the fusion being kept 
for as short a time as possible at 1300° before determining the 
cooling curve, as otherwise the sheath of the thermocouple is 
rapidly corroded. In all cases a temperature interval has been 
observed during freezing. Even in the case of the pure metals 
this amounted to 5° for gold and 17° for manganese. The freez¬ 
ing-point curve of the series has a maximum at 50 atomic %, with 
minima at 83 and 75 atomic % of gold respectively. The crystals 
exhibit cores, but form only a single solid solution. They do not 
become homogeneous on alloying for five hours at 700°, or one 
hour at 1000°. The hardness falls with the addition of gold, 
reaching a minimum at the first minimum freezing point. It then 
increases'slightly up to the maximum on the freezing-point curve 
and then falls regularly. The thermal and hardness results are 
not in accordance with those obtained by Parravano (A., 1915, 
ii, 690). 

Boiling the alloys' with water leads To the formation of man¬ 
ganese dioxide. The.same result occurs with 20% hydrochloric 
acid, so that chlorine is liberated and gold passes into solution, but 
is reprecipitated as long as manganese remains. The curves for 
the ratio of dissolved and undissolved manganese approach more 
nearly to the form required by Tammamds theory (A., 1915, 
ii, 427) as the time of action is increased. 0. IT. D. 

The C arbitration of Iron by Alkali Cyanides and Cyanates. 
A. Portevin (Compt. rend., 1917, 165, 180—182. Compare A., 
1915, i, 944).-—Working with mixtures of potassium cyanide and 
cyanate in varying proportions, and at temperatures from 
750—-900°, the time of heating being two or four hours, the author 
finds that the maximum calibration of iron is not attained when 
potassium cyanide alone is used, but when the mixture contains 
from 25—40% of potassium cyanate. W. G. 
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Tla© Tempering of Steel Henry Le Ch atelier (Comp, 
rend,, 1917, 165, 172 — 174). —The author considers that the work 
of Portevin (compare this vol, ii, 372), Chevenard (compare this 
vol., ii, 414), and Dejean (compare- following abstract) affords 
experimental proof of the theory of tempering put forward hy 
Andre Le Chatelier (compare Bull. Soc. Encouragement , 1895, 
1340). ' W. G. 

The Formation of Troostite and Martensite. P. Dejean 
(Oompt. rend., 1917, 165, 182—185).—With a rapid tool steel 
containing 18% of tungsten and 4% of chromium, varying the 
initial temperature of cooling, hut not the velocity of cooling, the 
cooling curves show a thermal critical point, A, at from 800° to 
700° when the initial temperature of cooling varies from 850° to 
900°. When the initial temperature of cooling passes 900°, a 
second point, B f appears at- a little above 400°, and at an initial 
temperature of 980° the point A has completely disappeared. 
Similar phenomena have been obtained with a large number of 
steels, particularly the “ self-tempering ” steels, by suitably modify¬ 
ing the temperatures of heating and the velocities of cooling. 
Those steels which show the point A- are found to contain perlite 
or troostite, those which show the point B martensite, and those 
which show both A and B are composed of troostite and marten¬ 
site. Working with carbon steels .and varying the velocities of 
cooling, the author finds that between 700° and 500° they show a 
point analogous to A , and at lower temperatures (*<200°) a point 
which is probably related to B. 

There is no discontinuity between the point of formation of 
perlite and that of troostite, these two constituents being formed 
of an aggregate of ferrite and cementite, the perlite containing 
almost all the carbon of the steel, the troostite only a portion. 
Below tli© point A, the carbon remaining* in solution in the iron 
round'the troostite maintains it in the form of austenite, until at 
the point B this is transformed into martensite. In order com¬ 
pletely to suppress, the formation of troostite and obtain pure/ 
martensite, with a given, velocity of cooling it is necessary to pass, 
the critical point of heating by an amount which is greater in 
proportion as the velocity of cooling is slower. W. G-. 

The Classification of Nickel Steels and Manganese Steels* 
P* Drtean (Oompt. rend., 1917,' 165, 334—337).—’The nickel 
steels containing less than 25% of nickel, which are. said to he* 
irreversible, should really be divided into two classes, namely: 
(1) the perlitic steels with 0—10% of nickel, which are pseudo-' 
reversible; (2) the martensitic steels containing 10—25% of nickel, 
which constitute the true irreversible steels. The same holds 
good for low carbon,' manganese steels, ; Steels containing 0—3*5% 
■of manganese are perlitic .and'give the point A; those containing 
from 3*5—11% of manganese'are ■.martensitic and give the point B. 
There is also an intermediate zone at 3*5—4% manganese in which 
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the steels' have the two points A and B, and are formed of troostite 
and martensite. As the carbon content rises to 0*7—1*0%, this 
intermediate, zone becomes of considerable importance. With 
equal manganese content, the temperature of point A rises and 
that of point B falls, and finally, by suitable coaling, it is possible 
to produce the point A in steels for which the point B is below 0°. 
Thus steels with troostite and austenite are obtained. W. G. 

Studies in Alloys Resistant to Sulphuric Acid by 
Improvement of the Resistance of Nickel, Roland Ibmann 
(Metdl unci En., 1917, 14, 21—30, 37—42; from Chcm. Zentr 
1917, i, 1069—1070. Compare A,, 1916, ii, 530).—On the 
assumption that metallic alloys behave towards acids and oilier 
electrolytes as aggregates of small galvanic cells the poles of which 
are formed by the constituents of the alloy, it is possible to obtain 
information regarding the behaviour of the alloy by the study of 
cells composed of its constituents. If the cell Ni,Cu,l:LS0 4 (50° 
Be.) is short-circuited at 90°, the copper is unattached and nickel 
dissolved; the potential .sinks rapidly from 0*55 to 0*25 volt. The 
same is. true for other combinations of elements, one component 
being invariably unprotected. Stable alloys are only to be ex¬ 
pected when new constituents appear either as mixed crystals or 
chemical compounds. 

WicJcel-Copper .—The series of alloys (uninterrupted series of 
mixed crystals) shows a maximal resistance to sulphuric acid 
(50° Be., 95°) at 50%; nickel is almost exclusively dissolved. 

Nicfoel-T'imgsten-Oopfer .—The three metals cannot, be alloyed 
in all proportions. With increasing tungsten content, the recep¬ 
tivity for copper diminishes. Four alloys have been prepared 
containing respectively 2*11% W, 48*70% Cu; 3*22% W, 36*25% On; 
5*12% W, 42*26% Cn; 9*57% W, 39*28% Cm Formation of layers 
only occurred in one. instance, the compositions being 2*23% W, 
66*88% Cu, and 5*80% W, 45*10% Cu. The ternary alloy is ■ far 
more stable towards acid than the nickel-t iingsteu alloy, particu¬ 
larly when containing 2% W, 20% Cu; 5% W, 45% On , or 10% W 
and 15% On. It has a high electrical resistance; the smallest 
value observed was higher than that of constantan, whilst the 
highest was as great as that of the best resistance material (except 
chromium-nickel). The strength of the moulded alloys is very 
considerable. The alloys can be readily rolled, those which are 
most resistant to acid being the best in this respect. An increase 
in the' tungsten content would probably cause increased stability 
towards acid and higher electrical resistance. 

. Nickel~Tung$ten~~Copper-Iron^Th® alloys were prepared by 
adding increasing quantities of iron wire (up to 10%) to the 
Ni-Cu-W alloy (circa 44% Cu and 3*9% W). Slight separation 
occurred with slow cooling. The stability towards sulphuric acid 
(50° Be.) increases markedly with increasing iron content (2—-10 
times) ; traces of nickel, but neither iron nor copper, pass into 
solution. With more concentrated acid, corrosion is more pro- 
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Dounced. The mechanical properties are greatly improved by the 
addition of iron, but the electrical resistance is scarcely affected. 
The favourable behaviour of alloys containing iron enables ferro- 
tuiigsten to be used instead of the expensive tungsten. 

Copper-Nickel—Zinc-Tungsten—li tungsten (1—3%) is added to 
Cu-Ni-Zn alloy, a separation occurs; the upper layer contains 
Ni-Cu-Zn, rich in copper; the. lower consists of Ni-W or 
Ni-W-Cu, rich in tungsten. Only small quantities of tungsten 
(up to 0*39%) could be brought into the alloy by addition of Cu-Zn 
to Ni—W. No improvement could be effected in the stability of 
the Cu—Zn—Ni alloy towards acid, all the specimens being power¬ 
fully attacked and covered with a layer of sulphate. II. W. 

Action of Metaphosphoric Acid on the Oxides of 
Molybdenum. A. Cqlani (Compt. rend., 1917, 165* 185—187).— 
When molybdenum trioxide is heated with metaphosphoric acid 
to a dull red heat, it undergoes a very slight reduction, the loss in 
oxygen corresponding with the formation of the hypothetical oxide 
Mo 0 O 17 . When molybdenum dioxide is similarly heated, it yields 
the lower oxide Mo.>O s , which gives the metaphosphate, 
MovjO ai 3P 2 0 5 , and a higher oxide, which under the experimental 
conditions remains dissolved in the metaphosphoric acid. W. G. 

Hew Sulphides of Molybdenum* F. Maweov and M, 
Nikolov ( Zeit-sch . anarg . Chem 1916, 95, 188—193).— Malyh - 
dentini pentasulphide^ Mo 2 S 5j is obtained in a hydrated form by 
reducing a solution of ammonium molybdate, containing more than 
20% of sulphuric acid, with zinc, until the colour is dark red, and 
then diluting, filtering, and saturating with hydrogen sulphide. 
The precipitate is collected and washed with hot water and then 
with alcohol. It is then shaken repeatedly with carbon disulphide, 
washed with ether, and dried at 68—75°. Analysis gives the com¬ 
position MooS r) ,3IT 2 0. One molecule of water is lost at 135—140°, 
but further heating causes decomposition. 

The hydrated sulphide dissolves in ■ warm solutions of alkali 
sulphides to bright red solutions, depositing an orange precipitate 
on cooling. It dissolves with difficulty, but completely, in warm, 
.concentrated hydrochloric-acid.' 

Careful heating in carbon - dioxide gives the anhydrous sulpiride, 
JdOjjSr,, which is almost black. When the hydrated compound is 
heated in hydrogen sulphide, an exchange of water for hydrogen 
sulphide takes place, and the compound 2Mo»Sr„3HoS is formed. 

<1 33. D. 

Atomic Weight of Zirconium. Francis P. Yen able and 
James ' M. Bell ( J . Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 1598—1608).— 
The value of 90*6 adopted -by- the International, Committee for the 
atomic weight of zirconium-is-obtained by a more or less, arbitrary 
'combination of the results obtained innine previous determina¬ 
tions, ■ These results show considerable divergence,.'-and in the 
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authors’ opinion little dependence is to be placed on any of the 
values, since it is very probable that the methods employed involve 
errors other than those which may be described as accidental. The 
oxide is involved in most of these determinations, and the loss of 
this on ignition represents an inheient source of error the effect 
of which is to give a value for the atomic weight of zirconium 
which is less than the true value. In the experiment's described, 
the atomic weight is based on the determination of the ratio 
4Ag: Zr01 4 . 

Zirconium hydroxide was dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and the oxychloride separated by crystallisation. This was 
then recrystallised from hydrochloric acid some forty times, and 
then several times from water in quartz vessels. The oxide 
obtained from the oxychloride was then heated at 450—500° in a 
current of chlorine which had been passed through carefully 
purified and dried carbon tetrachloride, and by a process of frac¬ 
tional sublimation the last traces of iron were removed. The 
nephelometric determination of the ratio 4Ag: ZrCl.j gave a mean 
value of 91*76 for the atomic weight of zirconium, which is more 
than one unit higher than the present accepted value. The 
authors consider that the error in their determination is not greater 
than 0*1. 

Attempts to determine the atomic weight from the ratio 
JZrCl 4 :Zr0 2 gave a mean of 92*1, but this is admittedly too high 
6n account of the retention of chlorine by the oxide. 

The density of zirconium chloride was found to be 2*803 and of 
the oxide 5*49, TI. M, I), 


Fusion of Zirconium Dioxide and the Preparation from 
it of Apparatus. Emil Podszus (Zeitsch. angew. Ghent, 1917, 30, 
i, 17—19).—Zirconium dioxide, on account of its resistance, 
towards acids and alkalis, its small conductivity for heat, its small 
coefficient of expansion, and its resistance to the action of heat, 
should be a very'suitable substance for making chemical apparatus, 
but hitherto the results have not been' satisfactory, cracks readily 
developing in the finished articles. The author has now found 
■that if the zirconium dioxide, is. first melted in a special arc furnace 
and the solidified fusion, then finely ground, the powder so obtained 
can be used for making apparatus similar to porcelain ware, which, 
apparatus is perfectly sound and does not develop cracks. Pre- 
4iminary fusion seems to be a necessary condition for obtaining 
sountK^pparatiis, although the solidified fusion is crystalline and 
not amorphQus. The fused mass is not transparent, and is broken 
up and powdered only with great difficulty. 

Fused zirconium'dioxide has D 5*89 and"a hardness between that 
of quartz and corundum. Three determinations of the m. p. gave 
2950°, 2950°, and 3000°, the last temperature being obtained with 
a very pure product ; impurity to the extent of 1% wall lower the 
m. p. by 100°. When pure, it is practically white in colour, but 
generally it is coloured yellow, since it readily takes up traces'of 
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iron; also, if slight reduction of the pure oxide takes place, a 
yellow colour is produced. 

A special furnace is described, made of the fused oxide, in which 
it was possible to obtain temperatures of 2400—2500°, using coal 
gas and oxygen for heating. The possibility of obtaining tempera¬ 
tures up to 3000° in the middle of such a furnace is indicated. 

T. S. P. 

Tantalum Chloride with Reference to its Use in the 
Determination, of the Atomic Weight of Tantalum. George 
W. Sexes (,7. Artier. Ghem. Soe., 1917, 39, 1582—1587).—Experi¬ 
ments made with carefully purified tantalum chloride show that 
it is quite stable in an atmosphere of dry nitrogen or air, that it 
does not occlude chlorine, but that it undergoes hydrolysis in an 
atmosphere which has not been thoroughly dried by means of 
phosphoric oxide. On account of the readiness with which hydro¬ 
lysis occurs, the author considers that tantalum chloride is not 
suitable for use in atomic weight determinations. II. M. D. 

TJie Properties of Solid Solutions of Metals and of 
Ihtermetallic Compounds. F. C. Thompson (Trans. Faraday 
Soe 1916, 12, 23—29. Compare A., 1916, ii, 601; Desch, A,, 
1915, ii, 561).—Considering the similarity of the properties of a 
metal in the cold-worked condition and in solid solution, crystal¬ 
line distortion may he assumed to be present in both cases. In a 
solid solution, the distortion is due to an attempted equalisation 
of the atomic volumes of the metals crystallising together. The 
stress may he calculated from the two atomic volumes and the 
coefficients of cubical expansion of the components. A calcula¬ 
tion for an alloy containing atomic proportions of gold and silver 
shows that the values obtained are of the right order. The theory 
leads to a parabolic curve for the hardness of a series of solid 
solutions, with a maximum at equal atomic proportions. The 
hardness and fragility of -ihtermetallic compounds are similarly 
explained. O, II. D. 

Preparation of Colloidal Gold Solutions bj the Nucleus 
Method. Josef JR. petstotte it (KoU.-Chem, Beiheftr 1917, ; 9, 
221—258).—According, to Zsigmondy (A., 1906, ii, 679), if is 
possible to bring about an increase in the size of colloidal particles 
: .of. gold, by adding a small quantity of a colloidal. solution to a 
'.solution of a gold salt in presence of a suitable reducing agent, 
tinder' favourable conditions, no new particles are formed, but the 
reduced gold' is deposited on the particles already; present.' , 

.This method has been 1 further investigated, and it has been 
found that deep red colloidal solutions may be obtained by inocula¬ 
tion of an acid or slightly alkaline solution of gold chloride and 
reduction by means of hydrazine or hydroxylamine. The number 
of colloidal particles in the resulting solution is proportional to 
the number of nuclei in the sol used for inoculation. 
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By this method of increasing the size-of the colloidal particles, 
it is possible to ascertain the number of amicroseopio particles in 
a given colloidal solution. 

Previous observations have shown that colloidal gold particles 
of the smallest size are obtained by the use of an ethereal solution 
of phosphorus as reducing agent. Systematic attempts to ascer¬ 
tain the conditions favourable to -the formation of the most finely 
divided sol have shown that particles less than 2—3*5 p/x cannot 
be- obtained by this method. Incidentally, the influence of foreign 
substances on the spontaneous formation of colloidal gold and on 
the rate of increase in size of the particles has been' examined. 

H. M. D. 

Platinum and Illuminating Gas. F, Mymus and C. 

Huttner (,Zeitsch . anorg. C/iem 1916, 95, 257 — 283).- When a 

luminous coal-gas flame conies in contact with platinum, a black 
layer is formed, and after the carbon lias been burnt off in air' the 
metal is left in a rough and brittle state, without loss of weight. 
The influence of different metallic impurities is examined by heat¬ 
ing pieces of foil i-ii Jena-glass tubes in a stream of coal gas under 
comparable conditions. The action is greatly increased by the 
presence of iron or rhodium in the platinum, iridium, having less 
effect. Of the pure metals, rhodium has the greatest effect, 
followed by palladium, iridium being much less active. 

When a thin jet of luminous gas flame plays on a platinum 
surface, concentric black rings are formed, the position of which 
corresponds with the different zones of the flame. Synthetic coal 
gas, composed of methane, ethylene, carbon monoxide, and 
hydrogen, is without action on pure platinum or platinum-iridium, 
but blackens commercial platinum. The introduction of a small 
quantity of carbon, disulphide or sulphur dioxide causes blacken¬ 
ing. Iridium powder, heated, gently in a stream of coil gas. 
saturated with carbon disulphide, causes the formation of a black 
mass containing carbon and sulphur many times the.weight of the 
iridium. Rhodium takes up sulphur from carbon disulphide even 
at 100°, and the corrosive action of coal gas on commercial 
platinum h distinctly traced to the presence of carbon disulphide 
in the gas. When .a sufficient, •quantity. of oxygen h present, as 
in the Bunsen flame, the action, of sulphur am! carbon is sup¬ 
pressed, and the corrosion which takes place is due to oxygen, and 
is very small for pure platinum, but is increased by the presence 
of iron or iridium (compare Burgess and. Waltenberg, A., 1916, 
ii, 442). * , v : " 0. H. I). 

Rhodium. A. Gutbier. and A. Huttlixger (Zeitsch anorg. 
Ghent*, 1916, 95, 247—-252).—Rhodium begins to react with 
chlorine at 250°, forming the trichloride, RliOIf. Bromine begins 
to react at the same temperature, but the product varies in com¬ 
position, suggesting that the tribromide, RhBr a , is formed and 
again, dissociates. , ‘ Q t xi", XX 
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Tli© Action ol Oxygen on Rhodium. A. Gutbier, A, 
1:1 itt t linger and O. Mai son (Zdtxch. anorg. (Jhetn., 1916, 95, 
225—246). —When rhodium is heated in air or oxygen at tempera¬ 
tures from 600° to 1000°, the product is always the oxide, Rh. 3 0 3 , ; 
the rate of oxidation increasing rapidly. with. the temperature. 
Above 1150°, the oxide is completely decomposed, the metal being 
obtained. The oxide, RbnO.., is greyish-black. The previously 
recorded formation of lower oxides is due to incomplete oxidation. 

C. II. D. 

The Oxides of Ruthenium. A. Gutbier [with G. A. Leuchs 
and II. Wxessmann] ( Zeitsch. anorg. Chan 1916, 95, 177—187. 
Compare A., 1905, ii, 534).—Ruthenium tetroxide reacts ex¬ 
plosively with even very dilute alcohol. By using dilute aqueous 
solutions and taking only small quantities for each operation, a 
brown or black colloidal product may be obtained which may be 
.evaporated on the water-bath. The residue does not yield constant 
figures either for water or oxygen. Heating in air or oxygen 
forms the dioxide, RuO*. Alcohol and potassium ruthenate also 
yield ail indefinite product, and similar mixtures are obtained 
from, hydrogen ruthenichlorid© and alkali hydroxide, and from 
potassium ruthenate and nitric acid. C. II. D. 

Tli© Action of Selemic Acid on Osmium. Karl Hradecky 
'((hterr. Chem , Zeit., [2], 20, 43; from Cheni. Zentr 1917, i, 
949).—Cold selenic acid has no appreciable action on osmium ; at 
about 120°, however, the metal is dissolved to a colourless solution 
which contains selenious acid and osmium tetroxide, but no 
selenate. ' . TL W, 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Occurrence of Native Copper in the Komandor Islands, 
Bering Sea. 4. Mouozkwioz (Mem, Com . Qeo'L Buss ,, 1912, 
72; from Zeitsch, Krj/sfMin., 1915, 55, 200—202).—Two occur¬ 
rences on • Copper Island are described in detail. Both are in 
basalt-tuff, ; one with ■ associated quartz and • calcite, 'and' .the 
other" with zeolites' and. a; sin all am ount of calcite; The copper was 
the last mineral to be deposited. It is chemically pure. Btaronka 
found by the gravimetric method 99*77, and by the electrolytic 
method 100% Ou. ' The- : zeolites include analcite (anal.' I by 
Btaronka), and the new species, stellerite (Morozewicz, 1909). 

Zeolites ' are also, ■ described ' from volcanic-tuff debris from 
Reehaya Bay, Analyses by Janczewsky of II, analcite (D. 2T75), 
and III, laumontite. The latter in a moist atmosphere or, under 
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water contains 15'26‘ 
CaALSi 4 0 ]23 4H 2 0. 

% up, 

, corresponding with tin: 

* formula 

SiO.j. AlgOj,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Nad). H.,0. 

Total.' 

r. 55-06 23-08 


— 

14*11 8-43 

100*08 

II. 57-4:0 15-55 

8*38 

0-46 

— 18*66 

100-45 

III. 52-4-5 22-35 

12-32 

0-40 

— 13-76 

101*31 


L. J. S. 


Mineralogy of the Island of Borneo, G. P. Tschkrniic. 

(Traih Mas, GeoL Pierre le Grand A cad. Sci. St. Petersbourq } 
1912, .6, 49—95; from Zeitsch. Kryst . Min., 1915, 55, 184—191).—. 
Material is described and analysed from the alluvial occurrences 
of platinum, osmiridium, and gold with associated diamond and 
other heavy minerals in the Tanah-Laut district, south-east Borneo. 
Ten analyses of platinum, which occurs usually as minute scales, 
show: Ft, 58*30—77*08; Ir, 3*06—28*87; Pd, 0*23—1*00; Rh, 

0*21—3*86; Os, traces—1*78; Ru, traces—1/25; Fe, 4*19-.40*83 

(and in ferroplatinimi 20*89); Cu, 0*22—1*19; An, traces—3*70; 
Ag, traces—0*27; sp. gr. 16*68—22*12 (for the ferroplatinum 
14*15). Fifteen analyses of osmiridium show: Ir, 10—70; Os, 
17—80; Pt, 0*1—5; Rh, 1—11*25.; Ru, traces—8*9; Pd, traces; 
Fe,: traces-—0*45; Cu, traces—0*51; sp. gr., 14*25—21*26. Twelve 
analyses of gold dust show Au, 62*06—90*99; Ag, 2*13—16*11; 
On, 0*03—5*32; Fe, traced—0*55; also traces of Bi, Hg, and some¬ 
times small amounts of Pt, Ir, Pel. A. gold amalgam, I) 15*439, 
from near Pleiari gave: Au, 34*23; Tig, 60*57; Ag, 4*78; Pt, 0*12; 
chromite?, 0*09; total, 99*79, agreeing with the formula 
2 AuoHgg + AgTIg. 

Analyses of the heavy minerals include: Rutile (anal. I), small 
crystal fragments. Topaz (II), transparent, pale yellow. Ilmenite 
(III), rounded grains. Chromite (IV), brownish-black grains. 
Ruby (V), rose-red grains, usually cloudy. Zircon, colourless 
crystals (VI) and brown, crystals (VII). 



8)0.,.. 

TKV 

A1,0,« 

V Fo a O a . 

Foo; 

MnO. 


I. 

0-04 

' 1)6-82 

■ 

1-84 


trace 


IT. 

29*23 

.■ — 

61-00. 

. ■ ■ 


, 


- nr. 

0*43 

44-02 

0*11 

16-06 

35-83 

0-53 


IV. 

0-43 


9*05 

14-29 

12-99 



V. 

-- 

.- —- 

99-32 

0*88 




VI. 

33-04 

" — 

. 

0*02 

..' ■ 



VII. 

34-52 

trace 

. : — ' 

1-26 

- ■ 

' .- 


CaO, 

MgO, 



Total. 

Sp 

. gr. 

I. - 

- ■ ■ 

— 

[NhoO s (and 

TaA) 0*421 

99*12 

4- 

-51 - 

1.1. — 

- 

— [F, 

13-72 .-JO), 

Na.O. not dot.l 98-86 

3* 

54 

III. 0- 

}S 

1-98 



99-04 

4 

62 

IV. 0- 

10 

7-37 

[Cr,0 3 

v 54-59] 

99*12 

4 

68 

V. - 

— 

— 


100*20 

3 

96 

VI. trace 

— 

[ZrO.j, 

66-141 

99-20 

■ ■ 4 

79 

VII. - 

- 

trace 

[ZrO.-, 

63-31] 

99-09 

'4 

56 


L. J. S. 
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Pyrargyrite from Nagybanya, Hungary. J. Loczka 
(Ann. hist.-natur. Mm. Nat. Ihingcir 1911, 9, 318—320, 

320—323; from Zeitsch. Kryst . 1914, 54, 185),—Analysis 

gave: 

Ag. ■ Cu, Fe. Sb. As. S. Total. Sp. gr. 

5.9*82 0*07 0*12 22*00 0-08 17-82 99*91 5*852 

L, J. S. 

Minerals from Monte Arco, Elba ? Italy. E. Manasse 
(Atti Sac. Toscana Sci. Nat. Mem., 1912, 28, 118—189; from 
Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1915, 55, 315—319).—A description is given 
of the veins of iron, manganese, lead, and copper ores and of the 
surrounding rocks at Monte Arco, on the east coast of the island 
of Elba, Thirty mineral species are described in detail; analyses 
are given of the following: Pyrrhotite, massive, with lamellar to 
granular structure, D 4*56; Fe, 59*02; S, 39*33 ; CaO,MgO, traces; 
insol, in HOI, 0*61; total, 99*56; formula Fe 5 S 0 . Mispickel, 
massive, with lamellar structure, D 5*78; Fe, 33*23; Co, 0*48; 
As, 46*98; S, 18*74; insol. in HNO s , 1*49; total, 100*97. Galena, 
lamellar and zinciferous; PhS, 96*45; ZnS, 3*55%. Opal associated 
with limonite and coloured red by iron; Si0 3 , 90*88; H 2 0, 4*86; 
Feo0 3 , 4*14; total, 99*88. Reddish-yellow, ochreous limonite con¬ 
tains only 12*86% H 2 0, whilst the black, pitchy variety 

( £ %tiIpnosiderite ”) contains 1I 2 0, 14*20 ; Fe 2 0 3 , 83*16; Si0 2 , 2*57; 
CaO,MgO, traces; total, 99*93, agreeing with the usual formula 
H ( .Fe 4 O 0 . Apatite occurring in quartz-tourmaline veins, gave: 
CaO, 54*86; P 2 0 5 , 42*23; Cl, 0*31; F, 2*27; insol., 0*56; total (less 
O for F), 99*44. Tourmaline, blackish-brawn crystals, gave the 
results under I, agreeing with the empirical formula 

16Si0 2 ;4BAMlA,3FeO,4'%0,Na 2 0,3H 2 0, 
or, in the form deduced by Penfield and Foote, 

H 2 Na 2 Fe 3 Mg; t Al (i (Al3[B0H] 2 Si 4 0 15> ) 4; 

Uvaite, as black, crystalline masses, gave II. Epklote, forming a 
compact epidosite encrusted with minute crystals of epidote, gave 
III. Hedenbergite is the most abundant iron silicate (anal. IV). 
Yellowish asbestos gave the results under V, agreeing with the 
tremolite formula. 



SiO a . 

Al a 0 3 

Fe,0 3 . 

FeO. 

MnO. 

Cat), 

MgO. 

IV O. 

I. 

30-09 

34-43 

n. d. 

8*58 

trace 

■0-63 

,5-60 

0*35 

II. 

29-61 

0*63 

19*81 

33-78 

0-51 

13-23 

trace 

- 

III. 

36-51 

■ 24-50 . 

12*38 

n. d. 

^— 

24-34 

0*45 

, . 

IV. 

48*05 

1*61 

n. d. 

■ 26-14 

1*15 

20*40 

1-34 

— 

V. 

54*65 . 

1*59 


'-L* ' 

— 

14*21 

25*98 

0*21 


Na 2 0. 

tl>0. 

Total. 

Sp. gr. 

I. 2*09 

1*93 

100-00* 

3*12 

II. — 

■ 2*73 

100*30 

■ 3-95 

III. — 

■1*95 

100-13 

3*29 

IV, — 

0*68 

99-37 

3*50 

V. 1*19 , 

1*92 ■ 

99*75 : 

— 

'* Including; 

BuO s , 10*40 by difference ; 

' F, trace. 
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• lialloysite, white, soft, and moist, is found in the magnetite 
and limonite masses; on drying in the air, it hardens and acquires 
a soap-like appearance, and then breaks with a conehoidal fracture. 
It is opaque, but in water becomes almost transparent, like 
gelatin. Optically isotropic; D 2*16, H, 1—2. Analysis of air- 
dried material gave: Si0 2 , 39*17; ALO ;] , 34*20; CaO, trace; TLO, 
26*72; total, 100*09. Over sulphuric acid, it soon loses 8*94% 
H 2 0, which is reabsorbed in a moist atmosphere. At 160° 12*66% 
HoO is lost, and there is no loss between 250° and 400°. At 
250° the composition of the material is the same as that of kaolin, 
H 4 Al 2 Si 2 0 9 , which requires 13*91% HoO. The water of halloysite 
held below this point is considered to be adsorbed water, the 
remainder being water of constitution. Comparative dehydration 
experiments were made with kaolin from Tolfa, Rome; over 
sulphuric acid, or up to a temperature of 400°, the loss amounts 
to only 0*95% of the total of 14*98% HoO. Samoite occurring with 
Elba lialloysite has the appearance of a hardened jelly and varies 
in colour, green, sky-blue, or white. I) 2*08; H, 3. It is com¬ 
pletely decomposed, by hydrochloric acid with• the separation of 
gelatinous silica. Analysis gave: 32*79; ADO.*, 34*59; CaO, 

1*56; MgO, 0*50; CuO, trade; H 2 Of 29*64; total,"99*08/ Tlic 
water is lost gradually and continuously over sulphuric acid and 
when heated, there being no break, as is the case with lialloysite. 
The mineral is therefore regarded as a hydrogel or adsorption com¬ 
pound, and not a hydrated kaolin like lialloysite. L. J. 8. 

Mineral Occurrences in the Worthington Mine, Sudbury, 
Ontario. T. L. Walker (Econ. Geol., 1915, 10, 536—512 ; from 
Jahfh . Min., 1917, i, 151—152).—The ore of this mine occurs,in 
a somewhat weathered hornblende-piagioclase*roek, ami consists 
mainly of pyrrhotite and copper-pyrites. Embedded; hi it '.are 
cleavable phenocrysts, up ton cm. across, of pentlaudite, together 
with nickel if erous pyrites and small a,mounts of polydymito, 
blende, niecolite, and molybdenite. Analysis-1 of this pentla.mlitc 
leads to the formula (Ni,Fe) n $ 1(l , already deduced by Dickson. 
Rounded masses of pentlandite also occur in .the massive pyrites, 
giving the ore the appearance of a conglomerate. Analysis TI of 
this pentlandite, D 4*638, suggests that the material is mixed with 
a small amount of polydyraite. Analysis of the pyrites gave III. 


Fe. 

m. 

Go. 

On. 

■ ' 8. 

CaO. 

In sol. 

Total. 

L 30*68 

34*48 

1-28 


■ 32*74 . 

. _ 

0*56 

90*74 

II, 27*64 

32*13 

0*90 

0*30 

34*82 

1*58 

.0*78 

98*15 

HI. 44*57 

2*44 

—. 

— 

51*83 

— 

, 

98*84 


■ The author believes that this ore has not been formed ■" by 
magmatic differentiation alone, but that aqueous agencies have 
also played a part. " L. J. S. 


Chemical and Mineralogical Observations. O. A; Koenig 
(J. A cad. Nat. Sci.- Philadelphia,. 1912, 15, 405; from Zeitsch. 
■Nri/st. Min., 1916, 55, 409—410).— -A-urobumuthinite, a hew 

. - . : : - ' ' . : ; . .. : ; ■ ... . 
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species from unknown locality, is light grey, soft, massive, and 
granular ■ with, numerous cleavage surfaces; analysis: Bi, 69*50; 
Au, 12*27; Ag, 2*32; S, 15*35; total, 99*44. gives the formula 

(Bi,Au,Ag 8 ) 6 S 6 . _ 

Stihiobixmuthimte . from Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico, as aggregates 
of long, prismatic crystals with the usual cleavage and poly¬ 
synthetic structure of bismuthinite, gave: Bi, 69*90; Sb, 8*12; 
B [dill.], 21*92%, agreeing with (Bi,Sb) 4 S 7 . 

Crystalline seladonite from a basalt-tuff near Vail, Arizona, 
consists of minute prisms, pyramids, or scales. It is bluish in the 
air and pale olive-green under water. Analysis under I gives the 
formula ' (K 2 ,H 2 ,Mg,Fe) 3 (Fe 2 ,Al 2 )(SiO 3 ) 0 ,l * 24H a O. 


SiO. 


S0 3 . ALjOjj. 

FeU 3 . 

FeO. '■ CaO. 

I. 54*7* 


7*50 

13*44 

5*30 0*00 

CL — 


30-47 . — 

50*94 

*— — 


MgO. 

ICO. Na a O. 

IPO. 

Insol. Total. 

I. 

5*76 

7*40 

6*40 

— 100*59 

XL 

— 1 

2*02 4*20 

11*73 

0*69 100*01 

Natroj 

arosite (anal. II) from 

a new locality, namely, Ban Toy 


Mine, Santa Eulalia, Chihuahua, Mexico, occurs with gypsum and 
Biirnetite as straw-yellow, silky aggregates of hexagonal crystals. 
The honey-yellow crystals of mimetite from this, locality gave: 
PbO, 67*6; As 2 0 5 , 22*6; PbCL, 9*8%. . L. J. B. 

Chemical Constitution of Bauxite from Bihar, Hungary, 
B. von Horvath (Foldtani Kozlony , 1911, 41, 254—257, 

341—343; from Zeitich Kryst. Min., 1914, 54, 182—183).—The 
bauxite deposits of the Bihar Mountains in comitat Bihar are situ¬ 
ated' on a plateau of Upper Jurassic jimestone. Analyses X and II 
are of reddish-brown material from the neighbourhood of Vaskdh, 
and III of greyish-white material from Mi Kukii, near Tizfalu. 
Twelve other partial analyses of the reddish-brown bauxite gave: 
Si0 0 , 0*92—2*23; Ak,0«, 39*32—58*60; and another partial analysis 
of the greyish-white gave: SiCL, 5*55; ALO. { , 52*11. 



SiO a , 

TiO,. 

AbOy. 

Fe 3 O a . 

CaO. 

MgO. 

11 , 0 . 

Total. 

I. 

1*52 

3-10 

53*20 ' 

27*66 

0*20 

trace 

14*39 

100-07 

IT. 

1*52 

1*95 

58*26 

30*22 

__ 

0*09 

8*09 

100*1.3 

III. 

12-38 

3-95 

58*74 ■ 

7*84 

0*32 

0-11 

16-31 

99-65 


L. J. 8. 


Mineralogy of the Kyshtymsk Mountains- A. W. Nikolaev 
(Trav. Mas. GSol. Pierre le Grand, Acad. Sci. St. BUenhourq , 
1912, 6, 171—231; from Zeitsch. Kryst . Min., 1915, 55, 182—184). 
—Descriptions are given of twelve mineral species and analyses of 
the following: Magnetite (I), granular, from Mt. Fominna. 
Titanomagnetite (II), as sand in the Motshalin stream. Oncosine 
(III, by I). S. Beljankin), resembling agaknatolite, from Borsowka. 
Cerolite (IV), forming the cement of a weathered serpentine “ con¬ 
glomerate A from the Lakejev ravine. At 125° half of the water 
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(9*80%) is lost. Under the microscope a gradual passage from the 
serpentine into the aerolite- can be traced. 

SiO a . TiOjj. Al a Ojj. Fe.A* FeO. CaO. MgO. K a O, Ha,,0. H a O. Total. 


I. 0-42 0*17 — 96-74 — — — — — 97*74* 

II. 1*25 4*82 5*50 68*79 19*52 —- — — — -- i00*78f 


III. 37*42 — 38*91 1*64 — ' 3*31 3*55 4*88 1*24 t)*00§ 99*95 

IV. 45*05 —- — 0*34 — 5*11 23*74 — — 18*17 99*93:!: 

* Including : SA0*003; P, 0*41; Cu, traces, f Including: MnQ, 0*84. 

§ Including : PLC) at 110°, 1*79. + Including ; CO a , 1*08; S0 3 , 0*44. 

L. J. S. 

Microchemical Reactions of Dolomite from Kieice r 

Poland. St. J. Thugutt (. Kosmos, Lemberg , 1911, 409—417; 
from Zeitsch. Kryst . Min., 1914, 54, 198—199).—Eight analyses, 
by W. Koziorowski, of the Upper Devonian dolomites from 
various localities in govt. Kielce gave the extreme values under I. 
The ratio of CaCO s MgOQ 3 . is 1:1, the excess of calcium present in 
some being due to the presence of caleite as proved by Lemberg's 
colour reactions with silver nitrate and potassium chromate or 
iron-alum. The Triassic dolomite of Suchedniow (anal, II, by W. 
Koziorowski) contains some aragonite. Other materials examined 
were: III, magnesite, from Ekaterinburg*,, Urals; IV, breuxmerite, 
from Pfitsch, Tyrol; V, sideroplesite, from Heizenberg, Zell, Salz¬ 
burg* ; VI, brown-spar, from Traversella, Piedmont ; VII, colour¬ 
less dolomite crystals, from Szabra, Ekaterinburg; VIII, dolomite 
crystals, from Snarran, Norway; IX, dolomite crystals, from 
Greiner, Tyrol; X, dolomite crystals, from Zabkowite, Moravia. 



CO, 

ALO v 

FeO. 

Mn.O. 

I. 

42*11—47-42 

0*047—0*49 

0*54—1*35 

0*17—0*3 

II. 

40*32 

1*26 

2*17 

1*04 

TOP 

49*72 

— 

8*16 

■ _ _ 

IV. 

49*63 

— 

■ 12*42 


V. 

40*82 

— 

43*29 


VI. 

44*47 

— 

11*41 

_ 

VII. 

47*07 

— 

2*57 


VIII: 

40*84 


. 3*80 


IX. 

40*70 

■■ - 

■■ 1*97 


■x,. 

47*49 ; 

’' ■ ,; ' ■ 

1*79 

0*25 


' CaO. : 

MgO. 

. Insol. 

Total 

' L 

26-55—31*52 

18*33—20*59 

0*38—10*69 


II. 

20*88 

15*08 

13*13 

100*48 

HI. 

0*18 . , 

40*99 

1*56 

100*61 

IV. 

" ■ . -— 

38-16 

0*27 

■ 100*47 

V. 

.—*' 

12*89 

3*00 

100*00 

VI. 

27*55 

13*99 

2*73 

100*15 

VII. 

29*89 

20*38 

— . 

99*91 

VIII. 

30*53 

18*45 

0*31 

99*99 

IX. 

29*09 

20*94 

MS 

100*94 

X. 

30*03 

20*84 

0*05 

100*45 


Dolomite and magnesite, when well crystallised and containing 
iron,, do not react with silver nitrate or 'iron-ammonium sulphate 
. solution, but the Polish dolomites poor in iron give a distinct reac¬ 
tion at 100°. The dolomites from govt. Kielce show a strong 
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thermoluminesoence at 153° with, a fine red colour. Dolomite from 
Fassa, Tyrol, shows a red luminescence, and calcite from S'eiser- 
alpe gives out a white light at 118—132°. L. X S. 

Malachite- Formation of Pseudomorphs. R. Ed. Liese- 
gahg ( Zeitsch . liryst, Min, , 1915, §§, 264*—270).—A connexion is 
suggested between the well-formed pseudomorphs of malachite after 
other minerals (cuprite, copper-glance, chessylite, etc.), and the 
mamillated forms so characteristic of this species. When a cube 
of rock-salt is placed in a concentrated solution of silver nitrate, the 
sodium is replaced by silver without any disturbance of the 
external form of the crystal. When, however, a weaker solution is 
employed, the surface of the cube of replaced material becomes 
rounded • and this rounding and irregularity of the surface increases 
with the greater dilution of the solution. It is therefore suggested 
that the mamillated forms of malachite are of pseudomorphic 
origin. L. X S. 

Apatite from Sunk, Styria, 0. Grosspietsch {Zeitsch, Kryst. 
Min,, 1914, 54, 461—466).—Tabular crystals of apatite, transparent 
with a pale brownish tinge,, occur in dolomite veins in a magnesite 
quarry at Sunk, near Trieben. a : c = l: 0*73341. D 3*2057. Analy¬ 
sis shows it to be a very pure fiuor-apatite, CaEo,Ca 4 (P0 4 ) 3 , but the 
results agree equally well with the formula 

- 4[3Ca0(P0 4 ) B ,CaF a ] + 3Ca0(P0 4 ) 2 ,Ca0, 
representing a mixture of fiuor-apatite and voelckerite. It is noted 
that many analyses of apatite give a total of more than 100 %, which 
may be due to the presence of oxygen. Optical determinations are 
also given: 

P 2 O r> . CaO. MgO. FeO, GO a . F. Ign. Insol. Total. 

41*95 55*59 trace 0*08 present 3*02 0*23 0*02 100*89 

L. X S. 

Mineralogy of Phosphorite Deposits- II, J. V. Samoilov 
(Geol. Untersueh . PhmpkoritlagerH&tten , Moscow, 1912, 4, 651— 
671: from Zeitsch . Kryst . Min., 1915, 65, 192—193).—-Experiments' 
with plants show a difference-for'the phosphorites from the Gault 
formation as compared with those of other geological periods. Gault 
phosphorites from the governments; Simbirsk, Saratov, and Penza, 
when digested with water for an hour, yielded 0*03—0*06% P 0 O 5 
in solution. By repeated digestion, 0*53% P 2 O r , passed into solu¬ 
tion. Phosphorites from other geological formations do not show 
This reaction, nor do,the Gault phosphorites from. govt. Moscow 
/.and; the. Mangyshlak peninsula. The following are analyses" by 
,NV X. Ohervyakov of Gault phosphorites from, I, Sengilei, govt. 
Simbirsk, and, II, from the Krutezky ravine: 



SiOo. 

ai 2 o :) . 

Fa 2 0 ;{ . 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KoG, 

Na.,0. 

v ■' X. 

33*42 

4.85 

2*29 

0*62 

28*24 

1*19 

1*43 

1*40 

, II. 

36*15 

1*60 

1-29 

0*56 

32*52 

1*30 

0*56/ 

0*38 


Pa 0 R . 





Organic 

H,0 

Total (less 


GO.,. 

F. 

so 3 . 

FeS,. 

matter. 

> 110°. 

O for F). 

I. 

18*21 

2*40 

1.08 

1*48 

1*55 

0*69 

1*91 

1.00*65 

IT. 

19*88 

2*89 

1*49 

1*27 

0*71 

0*68 

0*75 

, 101*40. 
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These analyses correspond with : 

Ca,(P0 4 ) 3 . OaH, CaC*0 ;; . CaSO^HyO. Total 
I. ' 39*8 " ' 3-5 5*5 3*3 52*0 

II. 43*2 3*1 6*6 2*7 55-0 

Under the microscope the phosphate ■substance is seen to form the 
ground-mass in which are embedded, quartz, glauconite, felspar, 
mica, pyrites, and organic remains; a later generation of "radially- 
fibrous phosphate' is also present. There is, however, nothing to 
suggest why a portion of the phosphate is soluble in water. 

Xj. *3. S. 

Composition of Phosphorite Minerals, W. T, Sciialler 
(Bull. U.8. Geol. Survey, 1912, 509, 9S ; from Zfdtsck. K-ryst. 
Min., 1916, 55, 403).—The following formulas are deduced from 
published analyses: 


Bahllite.. 90 aO ? 3 P. ? O v CaO,CO„JUO. 

Francolite.. 9CaO ,3PlOi,OaF M COldUO. 

Collophanifre.. OCaO.SP^O^GaOlCO.a-U) 4 raH.,0. 

Fludrapatite.,. 9CaO\3PaOV,CoF 3 . 

Hydroxyapatite ...... 90aO,3PoOa,CaO“HoO. 

■ - “ L. J.S. 


Variscite from Sarrabus, Sardinia,' A. Pelloux (Ann. Mm 
Civ. Si or. Nat . Genova , 1912, [iii], 5, 470—4.72; from Zeitseh . 
Kryst. Min., 1915, 55, 314).—This mineral, not previously 
recorded from Italy, occurs as strings and. nodules in a schistose 
rock at Gennarella in the commune of Villaputzo. It shows a vario- 
liti.c structure and' conchoidal fracture. The colour is pale green 
to, grass-green, or yellowish in mere altered specimens. D 2*47; 
H = 4. Analysis gave: 

P 2 O r ,.. AI.O s . FooOjj. ■ II.O. Total 
42*27 33*29 1*71 23*11 100*38 

L. J. S. 

Alunite from Marysvale, Utah. II S. Butler a,ml IL 8 . 
Gale (Bull, IBS. Geol. Survey, 1912, 511, 64; from Zeiheh. 
Iiryst . Min., 1916, 55, 403).— Alunite has- recently been found as 
a filling in a large crevice at this locality. It is partly fine-grained 
with a porcellaneous aspect (anal. I), and' partly coarsely crystal¬ 
line with feebly translucent crystals which show a distinct cleavage 
(anal. II, by W. T. Schaller): ■ 

H.,0 H.,0 

Al a 0 3 . Fa/V S0 8 . P s 0 5 . K 2 0. N%0. (< 110°). {> 110*). SiO y . Total 

I. 34-40 trace 36-54 '0*60 9*71 0*56 0*11 13*08. 5-28 100-18 

II. 37*18 trace 38*34 0-58 10*46 0-33 0-09 12*90 0*22 100*10 

L. «T. S. 

Constitution and Genesis of Iron Sulphates. IX. 
Voliaite from Szomolnok, Hungary. Rudolf Sohauizeh 
( Zeitseh . Nryst. Min., 1914, 54,. 127—147. Compare A., 1913, 

.ii, 715).—A specimen from Szomolnok consists of black, crystalline 
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voltaite with a few pale brown grains of szomolnokite (J. A. Kren- 
ner, 1891). A microehemical analysis of the latter, made on a few 
milligrams by J, I) on an, gave the results under 1 leading to the 
formula EeSO^XUO. Ferropallidite from Chili (A., 1903, ii, 555) 
is identical with szomolnokite. 

■SO s . Fe 2 0 3 . A! 2 O a . FeO. ZnO. CuO. MgO. NiO. K>0. Na*0. ELO. Total. 

I. 45*68 7*43 — 34*46 —. — -1- — -1 —“ 3 2*45 100*00 

II. 48*78 13*47 1*58 14*07 1*69 0*55 0*48 0*08 4*73 0-50 15*70 99*73 

The voltaito (anal. II) gives the formula .E</ / R 2 /// (SG 4 ) 6 ,9H 2 0 ; 
when the lv 2 0 is reckoned as E"0. This and previous analyses give 
the ratios for TUG : 110 : R 2 0 3 : SO s : IRQ between the extremes 
1 :2 :1:8 :12 and 1:6:1:8:12. The curve plotting the temperature 
and loss of water commences at 200° and shows a break at 270°, at 
which point about 7H 2 0 is lost. 

An aqueous solution of the voltaite deposits crystals of metavol- 
tine, but in the presence of free sulphuric acid sphser-o - crystals and 
composite pseudo-cubic crystals of voltaite are deposited; of these a 
detailed description is given. L. J. S. 

Ilsemannite, Hydrous Sulphate of Molybdenum. Walde- 
mar T. Schaller (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1917, 7, 417—420; 
Chem . News, 1917, 118, 94).—The composition of this second¬ 
ary molybdenum mineral, which is readily soluble in cold water to a 
deep blue solution, has previously been assumed to be Mo0 2 ,4Mo0 3 . 
Material occurring disseminated through rock at Ouray, Utah, gave 
for the portion soluble in cold water: 

MoO*. Mo 0 2 . FeO. S0 3 . rlnsol.l H a O. Total. 

2*37 trace 0*99 2*04 190*50 J [3*50] 100*00 

Deducting the iron as melanterite, these results lead to the 

formula Mo0 3 , S0 3 ,5H 2 0. Examination of material from other 
localities also proves that the material is a sulphate, and is always 
associated with iron sulphate. Suggestions are made regarding the 
origin of ilsemannite by the alteration of molybdenite, jordisite, 
wulfenite, and molybdosodalite. L. J. S. 

Crystallised Ferric Orthoarsenate. B. J bzkk and A. 

Simek (Bospr. ceske A had. Frag, 1911, 20, No.. 16,. 1—6; from 
Z'eitsch. Kryst. Min., 1914, 54, 188—189).—In the Deacon process 
for the manufacture of chlorine, at Hruschau, in Silesia, there are 
formed on the clay balls numerous black, prismatic crystals with 
; adamantine lustre of ferric orthoarsenate, FeAs0 4 . The crystals are 
monoclinic with a :h = 0*6155 ;1: 0*3221; j8~77°8b Cleavage 
c(001), perfect. D 4*32. Mean .refractive index (Na), 1*78. 

D. J. S. 

Further Experiments on the Synthesis of Wulfenite. 
E. Dittler (ZcitschAKryst. Min., 1914, 54, 332—342. Compare 
A., 1913, ii, 1063).~Attempts to prepare wulfenite (PbMo0 4 ) by 
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the action of a solution of lead 'hydrogen carbonate in water con¬ 
taining carbon dioxide on calcium molybdate, or by prolonged 
digestion of normal lead carbonate (PbOO s ) or lead sulphide (PbS) 
with a concentrated solution of an alkali molybdate, did not lead 
to the desired result, L. J. 8. 

Molecular Destruction of Kaolinit© by Heat. A. M. 
Sokolov (Ber. Tech. Inst. K. Nikolaus 1 , 1913, 22, 1—15; from 
Ze it sell. Eryst. Min., 1915, 55, 195—196).—Kaolinite from 
Gluchov was heated for periods of one to five hours at temperatures 
of 200 — 1000°, and the loss of water determined. The residue was 
digested for two hours with 16% hydrochloric acid, and the soluble 
alumina determined. The results obtained after ignition for one 
hour are: 



Loss of 

Soluble 

Molee 

ular ratio 

Temp. 

H a O %• 

AhOj) %. 

AhO :) ; HjjO. 

300° 

0*72 

2-12 

1 

1*91 

400 

0*67 

2*08 

1 

2-08 

600 

10*49 

28*46 

1 

2*14 

700 , 

11*92 

32*30 

1 

2*06 

800 

12*99 

34-66 

1 

2*12 


With more prolonged heating, slightly higher results were ob¬ 
tained. From the. residue a weak alkali solution extracts soluble 
silica. At 800° the kaolin molecule is completely broken clown into 
its component oxides, and on this depends the method of Zemiat- 
chensky for the analysis of clays. L. J. S. 

Silicate Fusion Solutions. K. Nbjubaukr (Foldtani Km- 
lomj , 1911, 41, 72—85, 197—205; from Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1914, 
54, 184).— Experiments were conducted under ■ the microscope 
with mixtures of leu cite, orthoelase, and diopside in various propor¬ 
tions. Fusion began at 1190—1205°, that is, about the melting 
point of orthoclase (1190°), and was complete at a point near the 
arithmetical mean of the.melting. point# of" the three components. 
Crystallisation began at a temperature (1090—1170°) lower than 
the m. p. of any of the components. Crystals of leucite separated 
first, and then good crystals of diopside, which grow very rapidly, 
Orthoclase separated only as a glass. L. J. S, 

Analyses of Venetian Minerals* E. Billows (Zeitsch, Kri/sL 
Min., 1916, 55, 389 —390; from separate publication, Padua, 1912). 
—Allophane (anal. 1) is found in an old lead mine on Monte Civil- 
lina. It is earthy or forms compact masses, white or brown in the 
interior, with a glassy sky-blue exterior crust. Anal cite (XI), 
crystals from druses in the augite-porphy rite of the Val dei Zuc- 
canti. Xleulandite (III), as red scales in druses in altered augite- 
p or phy rite from the same locality. Arduinite (IV), a new mineral, 
previously regarded as natrolite, from the Val del Zueeanti. It 
forms reel, radially fibrous aggregates. The fibres give straight 
extinction and are optically negative ; they show traces of cleavage 
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in the direction of their length. Analysis 1Y corresponds with the 
formula (Na 2 ,Ca)AlSi s 0 8 ,2-|H 2 0. 

F©.,0,+ 

SiO a . AlaO3.Md2d3.CaO. K 2 0. Ha a O. H 2 0. Total. Sp.gr. 


I. 

28- 

01 

37*17 

I* 

•42 

0*23 

— 

— 

32* 

08 

100-34* 

1- 

'94 

II, 

54- 

■08 

20-95 

1 - 

■78 

0*40 

1*02 

14-01 

7 

*S2 

100*06 

2- 

•24 

III. 

57* 

■90 

15*78 

2 - 

04 

8*10 

0-21 

2*16 

14* 

07 

100*92 

2- 

-17 

IV. 

49- 

40 

14*57 

2* 

'43 

6*57 

1*54 

11*77 

13' 

-85 

100-13 

2' 

-26 


* 

Including 

also : 

0r 2 0 3 , trace 

; ZnO 

, 0* 

79; 

CuO, 0-64. 



L. J. S. 

Microcliemical Examination of Ittnerite and Scolopsite* 
St. J. Thugutt (Sitzmigsber. War schemer Ges. TRss., 1911, 
79—87; from Zeitsch. Kryst . Min., 1914, 54, 197).—Colour reac¬ 
tions (with methylene-blue, or 10% silver nitrate solution and 20% 
potassium chromate solution) indicate that these doubtful minerals 
are mixtures of hatiyne, gismondite, calcite, and pyrrhotite (or an 
alkali sulphoferrite). The fact that gismondite has been derived 
from haiiyne suggests that the radicles CaAI 3 Si ? O 10 and CaAl 2 0 4 
enter into its constitution. L. J. S. ■ . 

Zeolites from Neubaiierberg, Leipa, Boliemia. It. 
Gorgey (Mitt, naturwiss. Ver. Univ. Wien, 1911, 9, 17; from. 
Zeitsch. Kryst.Min., 1914,54, 409).—Fine specimens of zeolites are 
found at this locality. The species represented are natrelite, anal- 
cite, ehabaziie, apophyllite, gyrolite, mesolite, thomsonite, heuland- 
ite, and phillipsite. Thomsonite is the latest formed mineral in the 
amygdales, and forms white, compact, asbestos-like masses; analysis 
by B. Mauritz gave: 

Si<v A1 2 0 3 CaO. Na 2 0. K a O. H 2 0. Total. Sp. gr. 

42*66 27*53 12-43 4*59 0*20 13*42 100-83 2.290 

L. J. S. 

Mineralogy of Graves Mountain, Georgia. T. L. Watson 
and J. W. Watson ( Bull, Phil. Soc. Univ. Virginia, Sci. Se?\, 1912, 
1, 200—-221; from Zeitsch. Kryst . Min., 1916, 55, 411).—-Analyses 
are given of pyrophyllite (I), lazulite (II), and kyanite (III) : 

SiO g . P a 0 5 . A1 2 0 3 . FeA* FeO. CaO. MgO. H a O. Total. Sp. gr. 

I. 64*90 — 26-88 MB — 0*74 0-17 5-69 99*57 2-659 

II. 6-05 38*25 33*92 — 3-99 3*12 9*08 5*83 100*24 2-958 

III. 39*14 —* 59-52 1-09 — 0*18 0-40 — 100-33 3*282 

L. J. S. 

Stilbit© and Cbabazit© from Hungary. An. Vendl 
(Foldtmii Kodony, 1911, 41, 70—71, 195—196; from Zeitsch . 
Kryst. Min., 1914, 54, 181—182).—Stilbit© from Mi. Csodi, 

near Dimabogdany, . gave I, and chabazite from Somosujf alu, 
comitat Nograd, gave’. II.- A 

SiO a . A1 2 0 3 * Fe 2 0 3 * CaO. MgO. K>0. 3STa 2 0. H 2 0. Total. 

I, 56-21 16-01 trace 8-11 — 0*24 19*17 99*74 

11.49-81 18*42 trace 7*66 trace 0*10 1-22 22*32 99*53 

L. J. S. 
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Microchemical Examination ol Zeagonite. Hr. J. Thugutt 

(Sitzungsber. Warschauer Gesell. Miss., 1911; from Zeitsch . 
Krgst. Min., 1914, 54, 198).—Groth and Zamboniui have 
regarded zeagonite as a basic and somewhat weathered phillipsite. 
Zeagonite from ‘Vesuvius' was found to contain 15*87% ELO, that 
is, only slightly less than in normal pliillipsite. In methylene 
iodide solution (1:1000 TIA)), the mineral shows a lilac colour by 
transmitted light and blue by reflected light. With 10% silver 
nitrate solution and potassium chromate it gives a faint orange 
coloration, which is more distinct ,at 100°. The reactions 
resemble those for phillipsite, but with slight differences. The 
mineral is regarded as a natural dehydration product of a 
phillipsite poor in silica. The zeagonite from Lob an is shown to 
be a mixture of phillipsite with 15—25% levynite. L. J. S, 

Crystallised Montmorillonite and a Gel form of Planerite. 
Hans Leitmet.ee (Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1916, 55, 353 — 371). — A 
yellow clay mineral from the Progress mine (copper, lead, and 
silver) in the Hermanli district, Zogora, Bulgaria, when received 
was a perfectly isotropic gel, but after being kept for three years 
it showed throughout the larger part a feeble birefringence, 
indicating that it had become crystalline. This is supposed to 
have been brought about by an increase in the size of the grain 
of the material. Analysis I agrees with the formula 
Al s Si 4 0 n ,6H 2 0. 

Si0 2 . PoQ 5 . Al a O«. Fe a O s * CuO. CaO. MgO.InsoI. H 2 0. Total. 

I. 50*14 — 19-74 4*14 —. 1*26 2-28 — 22*61 100*17 

II. 0*16 29*06 30*46 0*54 3*81 — 0*18 1*49 34*07 99*77 

III. 0*21 28*84 31*00 0*92 — trace 0*36 2*55 34*78 98*66 

Planerite occurs as white and blue compact masses in the man¬ 
ganese ore deposits of Arschitza, near Jakubeny, in Bukovina. It 
is colloidal and optically isotropic (w Nti = 1*5167), II < 2. 
Analysis II of the blue material gives the formula Al,.jP 4 O nh 18'HA). 
The amount of water depends on the vapour pressure, and the 
loss proceeds continuously with rise.in temperature; the formula 
is therefore written Al f> P 4 0 1ft ,«H 3 0. At. 100°, with lOTLO, the 
mineral is identical chemically with the crystallised planerite. If 
/ belongs to the wavellit© type with■ ALO ; ,:PjO-3 :2. Analysis III 
is of the white, less pure, material. This, when treated with a 
solution of copper ammonium sulphate, adsorbs 5*8% CuO. The 
copper in the blue mineral is therefore not an essential constituent, 
but adsorbed in the gel. Taking the copper into account, the 
formula for the blue mineral becomes CuO,6AL 2 O 3 ,4P 2 O fi ,40H;>O, or 
at 100° with 20HoO. Cceruleolactite (T. Petersen, 1871) is identical 
with planerite (E. Hermann, 1862). ■ ' L. J . S. 

The Constitution of some Minerals of the Mica Group in 
the Light of the Storeo-Hexite-Pentit© Theory. 'W. Asch 
and D. Asch (Zeitsch. Kryst. Mm. % . 1915, 54, 584—586).—In 
accordance with his theory that orthosilieates can form isomorphous 
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mixtures with polysilicates, for example, trisilicates, Clark© has 
been led to ascribe very complex formulae to the aluminosilicates 
“ zinnwaldite ” and cryophyllit© (A., 1890, 460). According to 
the present authors, the same analyses employed by Clarke lead, in 
accordance with the hexite-pentite theory, to much simpler 
fornmlse. Thus “zinnwaldite-” appears to- be derived from the 
aluminosilicic acid, /iH 2 0,2(5AL 2 0 3 ,1SSi0 2 ), by the replacement of 
part of the hydrogen by basic atoms and of part of the oxygen 
by fluorine. The composition of the mineral is expressed by the 
formula K 10 Li I0 H 4 Mn 7 Ai 2(j Si 30 E 20 0 112 . 

Cryophyllite is found to have the composition 

II 3 K 4 L l3 Fe'.' 1 . 5 Al :W Fe : '" ( , 5 F 8 Si u O j; , 5) _ 
and can be regarded as a derivative of the aluminosilicic acid, 
7*5HoO,3Al 2 0 3l 15Si0 2 . Structural formulae are given for both 
minerals. E. TL B-. 

The' Limestones and Caiciphyres of Candogl£a ? Italy. 
E. Tacconi (A Hi Soc. Ital. Sci. Nat., 1911, 50, 55 — 93; from 
Zeitsch. Eryst . Min., 1914, 54, 388—389).—A detailed description 
of the rocks and minerals from this locality. A violet-blue mineral 
occurring with pistachio-green epidote in syenite-pegmatite is 
shown by the following analysis to belong to the epidote group. 
Its optical characters (high refractivity, feeble negative bire¬ 
fringence, 2Y = 6G—80°, dispersion, -v > />) suggest a ferriferous 
clinozoisite. 

SiO a . A1 2 0 3 . Fe a 0 3 , MnO. -CaO. MgO. H,0. Total. 

41*60 20 : ii 14-23 trace 20*16 1*58 1*94 99*62 

L. J. S. . 

Uralite from. Uralite-porpliyrite from Fellinge, Finland. 

Eere Makinen (Geol. For. Fork., 1915, 37, 633—638; from Jahrb. 
Min., 1917, i, 142—143),—Pseudo-crystals of uralite (anal. I, 
D 3*118) isolated from uralite-porphyrite (anal, II) from Sadhol- 
men, PeHinge, show the short, prismatic form characteristic of 
volcanic augite and the optical constants of hornblende; the latter 
being in agreement with the data of Ford, which showed a corre¬ 
lation with the chemical composition (A., 1914, ii, 211). 


8iO.», 

TiOo. 

AUG ;{ * 

FeA- 

FeO. 

MnO. MgO. 

I. 49*58 

0*28 

6*82 

3*35 

] 2*35 

— 14*00 

II. 56*06 ■ 

0*9.2 

13*97 

1*41 

7*59 

0-09 6*95 

■ • Cat). 

Na*0. 

K 2 0. 

H 2 0-f. 

H a O —, 

Total, 

I. 11*08 

0*33 

0*28 

1*45 

0*50 

100*62* 

II. 9*48 

2*06 

0*63 

0*56 : 

99*72' , 


* Also F, about 0*2%. 

L. J. S. 

Petrography of the Central Caucasus. K. J. Timofeev 
(Ann. Geol. Min.. Eussie, 1912, 14, 170—173 ; from Zeitsch. Kryst. 
Min., 1915," 55, 203).—Porphyritic crystals of a rhombic pyroxene 
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iii andesite-daci'te from the Keli ■ plateau gave the following 
results, agreeing with the formula FeSi0 3 ,3MgSi0 3 . The mineral 
may therefore be regarded either as a bronzite rich in iron or as 
a hypersthene poor in iron. 

SiO a . AhO n . Fo 2 0 ;j . FeO. CaO. MgO. Total. 

54*07 '3*20 5*3.2 . 12*73 3*58 21*24 -99*94 

L. J. S. 

Hare Californian Minerals. A. F. Rogers (School Mines 
Quart. New- York , 1912, 33, 373-—381; from Zeitsch . Kryst, Mm*, 
1916, 55, 408).—Twenty-eight species, are described. Analysis of 
crocidolite from Santa Clara County gave: 

SiOo. A1 o 0 3 . Fe a O s . FeO. MgO. CaO. Na a O. H 2 0. Total 
50*65 0*90 19*21 21*70 0*79 0*39 [4*93] ' 1*43 100*00 

L. J. S. 

Geometric Properties of Isomorphous Mixtures. Appli¬ 
cation to the Rhombic and Monoclinic Pyroxenes, A. 
Ledoxjx {Bull. Soc. frang. Mineral 1916, 39, 232—280; from 
Ghent . Zentr ,, 1917, ii, 37).—The author develops the relationship 
between the geometric constants, the chemical composition, and 
the density of substances in general, and for isomorphous mixtures 
of several components from the theoretical and mathematical side, 
and applies the theory to the rhombic and monoclinic pyroxenes. 
From an examination of several of the latter, the values of the 
molecular axes of the following theoretical silicates are deduced; 
MgSiOg, FeSiO s , CaSiO* CaMg(8iO s ) 2 , CaFe(SiQ 3 ) ?! , and 
LiAl(Si0 3 ) 2 . The data at present available are insufficient for 
the silicates containing manganese and for those with sesquioxides, 
such as aegirine. In the series e ns t a tite-hy persfchene and diopside- 
hedenbergit, the molecular axes increase with the molecular 
weight, that is, with the iron content. The'molecular axes of a 
chemical compound differ from those of an .isomorphous mixture of 
similar ■ composition., The alteration of the molecular axes of a 
pyroxene which is caused by the addition of a certain molecule is 
not constant, but depends greatly on the nature of the pyroxene* 
One and the same molecule can cause diametrically 'Opposite altera¬ 
tions when introduced into two different pyroxenes. A. number of 
changes caused by the introduction of certain molecules into the 
diopside-hedeiibergite series are discussed in detail. II. W. 

Synthetical Experiments in the Pyroxene Group, Vera 
Schumoff-Beleano ( Gentr . Min., 1917, 290—304).—Experiments 
were, made with a view to obtain a clue towards the constitution 
of aluminous augite. Biopside was fused with varying amounts 
(4*5—17%) of alumina, and the resulting material slowly crystal¬ 
lised. There were formed homogeneous crystals of a pyroxene 
containing in solid solution up to about 15% A1 2 0 3 , which is not 
extracted by digesting the material with alkali hydroxide solution. 
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In tlie presence of more alumina, felspar, sillimanite, or spinel 
separates out. A fusion with, the composition MgAl 2 Si0 6 (a mole¬ 
cule often assumed to enter into the composition of aluminous 
augite) is unstable, and yields magnesia-anorthite, or above 1400° 
spinel and glass. Experiments with diopside and ferric oxide gave 
similar results, about 15% Fe 2 0 3 being taken up in solid solution. 
"When, however, alumina and ferric oxide are both present, 
magnetite, olivine, and felspar are formed. Hexagonal calcium 
metasilicate (a-*CaSi0 3 ) and enstatite are also capable of taking up 
about 15% A1 2 0 3 in solid solution. L. J. S. 

Artificial Iron-Rhodonite in Slags from Elba, Italy. 
E. Tacconi ( Rassegna Miner aria , Metallurgies e GJiim 1911, 34, 
No. 9; from Zeitsch. Kryst- . Min., 1914, 54, 392).—Bessemer slags 
from Porto Ferrajo yielded brown, tabular and prismatic crystals, 
which the following analysis proves to be an iron-rhodonite, 
(Mn,F©)Si0 3 ,.. with an absence of calcium and magnesium. The 
crystallographic constants, a : b :e = l*07285 :1:0*62127; a — 103°1S / ’, 
/3 = 108°44 / 8 // , y = 81°39 / 16 // , are near to those of natural rhodonite. 

SiO,. MnO. FeO. Ai.O*. Total. 

43-32 32-30 22-41 1-76 99*79 

L, J. S. 

Gadolinit© from the Radanthal, Harz. J. Fromme (Gentr. 
Min., 1917, 305 —307).—Crystals of gadolinite occur with quartz, 
prehnite* and orthite (A., 1910, ii, 314) in small cavities in graphic 
granite. D 15 4*298. Analysis gave : 

Si0 2 . Th0 3 . Y 2 0 3 . C©A* (Nd, Pr, La) 2 0 3 . Fe. 2 0 3 . FeO. 

23-80 2-26 35-80 6-33 5*49 1-13 11*75 

MnO. CaO. MgO. & 2 0. Na,0. GIO. Ign. Total. 

0*14 1*54 0-11 0-38 0-65 8*75 1*20 99-45 

Reckoning CaO, Na 2 0, etc.,, with the iron, and the loss on igni¬ 
tion with the glucinium, these results agree with the usual formula 
Ee // Gl 2 Yv 2 Si 2 O 10 . The material is perfectly fresh, but a portion at 
least of the loss on ignition consists of water. L. J. S'. 

Th© Volcanic Exhalation. Albert Brun (Arch. ScL phys. 
nab., 1917, [iv], 44, 5—18).—-An examination of the salts and 
fu mar ole products from numerous eruptions of Vesuvius during 
one hundred years, from Spagnuolo, Etna, Cliineyro, Vulcano, Pico 
de Teyde, and Kilauea, and of volcanic specimens from great depths 
in the Pacific, and of a large number of specimens of lava from 
different sources. In addition to the elements already recognised, 
boron, lithium, and thallium are found to be present in the 
paroxysmal volcanic exhalation. The occurrence of these elements 
in the eruptive magmas is fairly general. Soluble thallium chloride 
was found in the ammonium salts from Vesuvius and Chineyro 
and in certain halites from Vesuvius., An insoluble thallium com¬ 
pound was found penetrating the red .and violet scoriae,, more or 

VOL* OSH. if. ■ 21 
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less altered by fumarole emanations. The sulphide of thallium and 
arsenic was found associated with the red crusts of realgar and 
orpinient from Vesuvius in 1906, The presence of thallium and 
lead is eonsdered to. be a confirmation of the values for the mean 
density of the earth as found by astrophysicists. W. G. 

The Hornblende-bearing Lavas of Etna, 8. m Franco 
(Atti Accad. Gioenia, Catania, 1911, [v], 4, No. 3, 1—12; from 
Zcitsch. Kryst . Min,, 1914, 54, 204).—Several of the lavas of Etna 
contain enclosures and crystals of hornblende. At Milo these 
crystals measure 2—4 cm. in the direction of the vertical axis. 
Analysis gave: 

Si0 2 . Ti0 2 . A1 o 0 3 . Fe 2 G 3 . FeO. CaO. MgO. K>0, Na*0. Ign. Total. Sp.gr. 
40*10 2*05 14*71 9-60 4*83 12*13 11-64 0*78 4*07 0*58 100*49 2-97 

L. J. S. 

The Braliin Meteorites. L. L. Ivanov (Ann. Geol. Min . 
Mmsie, 1912, 13, 72—76; from, Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1915, 55, 
164).—A meteorite found near the village of Kruki, 33—35 versts 
west of BTallin, in govt. Minsk, Russia, shows the typical, structure 
of a pallasite; and the following analysis of the metallic portion 
(D 7*49) agrees closely with that made by Inostranzev in 1869 of 
the Braliin mass. It is concluded that the Kruki, Krukov, and 
Kuzovka meteorites all belong to the Braliin fall. 

F©. Hi. Co. Mg. Ca. SiO fl . S. Insol. Total. 

88*58 8*38 1*07 M2 traco 0*47 n.d. 9*39 100*01 

L. J. S. 

Olivine from the Braliin Meteorite. K. J. Timofeev 
(Arm. GSol. Min, Rume, 1912, 14, 169; from Zeitsch, Kryst . 
Min,, 1915, 55, 202).—Analysis of the olivine from, the meteorite 
found near the village of Kruki, govt. Minsk, Russia, gave: 

SiO a . ALO... FeO, MgO. MnO. Total. 

39*87 0*35 11*90 47*35 — 90*53 

L. J. 8, 


Analytical Chemistry. 


p-Nitrophenol as an Indicator in Water Analysis. A, 
Goldberg ( Ghem, Zeit 1917, 41, 599).—Although methyl-orange 
and p-nitrophenol are equally sensitive as indicators in estimating 
the acidity of natural waters, the colour change of p-nitropheoni 
renders its use more suitable in the case of turbid waters. -p-Nifcro- 
phenol is not altered by boiling with water under pressure. 

W. P. S. 
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[Stable Starch Solution,] Pqllitz (Zeitsch angew. Chem ., 
1917, 30, i, 132).—The addition of a very small quantity of an 
alkali, for example, sodium hydroxide, prevents the bacterial decom¬ 
position of starch solution; the quantity of alkali necessary is too 
small to have any influence when the starch solution is used as an 
indicator in iodometric titrations. W. P. S. 

A Substitute for Litmus for Use in Milk Cultures, Wm. 
Mansfield Clark and Herbert A. Lubs (J. Agric . Research , 1917, 
10, 105—111). — The authors recommend the use of dibromo-o- 
cresolsulphonephthalein (compare A., 1916, ii, 570) in place of 
litmus or azolitmin as an indicator for following the changes in 
hydrogen-ion concentration of milk cultures. The new indicator is 
preferable to- litmus in that it does not undergo reduction during 
sterilisation in the presence of milk; it can be used in very high 
dilution (0*005% in the form of its sodium salt); it is of definite 
composition, being a crystalline compound; if other conditions are 
constant, it will always produce the same coloration for the same 
P H of the milk. Comparative tests were made of the two indicators, 
using a variety of organisms, and it was found that any change in 
reaction which could be observed with litmus could be followed 
equally well with the new indicator. Some of the difficulty experi¬ 
enced in reproducing a particular initial colour with either indi¬ 
cator is shown to be due to the changes in P K which occur when 
milk is sterilised by heat. W. G. 

Fallacies in Colorimetry. William M. Dehn (J. Amer. Chem , 
Soe.j 1917, 39, 1392—1398).—The author discusses the physical and 
chemical sources of error in colorimetry, illustrating his remarks 
by reference 1 to Folins creatinine estimation, and appending a long 
bibliography on the subject. J. C. W. 

A Titration Flask* F. K. Bezzenberger (J. Amer . Chem. 
Soe 1917, 39, 1321).—The flask is recommended as a substitute 
for the ordinary weight burette. It is a conical one fitted with a 
ground-glass stopper, through which passes a relatively -wide tube 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the flask and with its upper end 
ground to fit the exit tube from the stock reagent bottle. The tube 
is also 1 provided with a ground-glass cap. The flask communicates 
with the exterior through a capillary tube, which also passes through 
the ground-glass stopper and enables the wider tube to be rinsed by 
slightly increasing the pressure in the flask and allowing the solution 
thus' raised to run back. H. M. D. 

Filter Flask. Jos. A. Shaw ( J . Ind. Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 
793).—The flask has the form of an ordinary pear-shaped separat¬ 
ing funnel. A side-tube is provided near the top for connecting 
the flask with the pump. The- tap at the bottom has a wide bore, 
whilst the tubular e at the top is of a size suitable for taking the 
rubber stopper holding the stem of the filter funnel. W. P. S. 

21—2 
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Analysis of Very Small Quantities of Gas. L. Hamburger 

and W. Koopman (Chan. Weekblad, 1917, 14, 742—752).—A 
description of a form of microgas-aiialysis apparatus adapted to- the 
estimation of carbon dioxide and monoxide, hydrogen, methane, 
and nitrogen. A. J. W. 

Granular Calcium Chloride as a Drying Agent. A. T. 
McPherson (J. Amer. Chan, Soc 1917, 39, 1317—1319).—Ex¬ 
periments made with a view to- test the efficiency of granular calcium 
chloride as a drying agent show that the- substance which has been 
heated at 260—275° in a current of air dried over phosphoric oxide, 
may be used for the rapid removal of every weighable trace of mois¬ 
ture from a comparatively large volume of gas. The amount of air 
which can be dried efficiently decreases as the rate of passage of the 
air over the granular chloride increases. B."l\I. D. 

Comparison o! the Efficiency of some Common Desic¬ 
cants. Mary Y. Dover and J. W. Marden ( J . Amer. Ghem. Soc 
1917, 39, 1609—1614).—The method employed by Baxter and 
Starkweather (A., 1916, ii, 637) for the comparison of the efficien¬ 
cies of various desiccating agents, has been applied in the investiga¬ 
tion of aluminium oxide, magnesium oxide, and cupric sulphate. 

The results obtained show that aluminium oxide- is a very efficient 
drying agent, and that the temperature at which this substance has 
been previously heated does not appreciably affect its capacity for 
absorbing moisture. A table is given showing the quantities of 
water contained in 1 litre of air which has been passed through, a 
30 cm. column of various desiccating agents at 25°. This table 
shows that aluminium trioxide, (Al 2 0», ( tTi. 2 0), potassium hydroxide, 
and resublimed phosphoric oxide are the three most efficient drying 
agents. H. M. I). 

New Method for the Estimation of Hydrogen Peroxide. 
George S. Jamieson (Amer. J . Sci., 1917, [iv], 44, 150—152).— 
The method is based on the addition of a measured volume of 
hydrogen peroxide solution to an alkaline solution containing an 
excess of standard sodium arsenite. After two- minutes, concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid is added to the solution, and the unchanged 
arsenite is titrated with a standard solution of potassium iodate in 
the presence of chloroform as indicator. H. M. D. 

lodometric Estimation of Chlorine in Chlorides. Gregory 
Torossian ( J.Ind. Eng. Ghem ., 1917, 9, 751—752).—The chloride 
is mixed with finely powdered manganese dioxide and heated with 
the addition- of sulphuric acid (1:1). The liberated chlorine 1 is 
passed into potassium iodide solution, and the iodine which is set 
free is titrated with 27/10-thiosulphate solution. The sulphuric acid 
used must be free from nitric acid, nitrous acid, and hydrochloric 
acid; fluorides, if present in the chloride, do not interfere, and 
their action on the glass vessels is not appreciable. W. P. S’. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Chlorine in Foods* etc,* 
without Formation of Ash by the Wet Method. A. Weitzel 
(Arb. K. Gesundh . Amt., 1917, 50', 397—404; from Chem. 
Zentr 1917, i, 973—974).—Small quantities of chlorine are readily 
lost in the customary estimation of this substance in the ash of 
organic substances. Two- processes are therefore described which are 
available for foods, etc., and do not necessitate the preparation of 
an ash. According to the material, decomposition is effected with 
nitric acid or sodium hydroxide. The examination of meat or dog 
biscuit is effected as follows. Air-dried meat (2 grams) or biscuit 
(5 grains) is heated with nitric acid (D ITS, 20 c.c. or 50 c.c.) 
under reflux on the boiling-water-bath, with occasional shaking, for 
thirty minutes. Water (50 c.c. or 20 c.c.) is now added, and the 
mixture is heated over gauze to gentle boiling for fifteen minutes. 
The cooled liquid is- treated with 10 c.c. of silver nitrate solution 
(1 c.c, = 0*005 gram ISTaCl), warmed for fifteen minutes on the 
steam-bath, cooled, diluted with water to 100 c.c., and filtered. The 
excess of silver nitrate is estimated in 50 c.c. of the filtrate by 
titration with ammonium thiocyanate in the presence of iron alum. 

In the examination of ling and salted fish roe, 2 to 5 grams of the 
powdered, sieved, air-dried substance (according to the chlorine 
content) are heated on the steam-bath with occasional shaking 
during thirty minutes with potassium hydroxide solution (10%, 
20—50 c.c.); after being cooled, the solution is diluted to 250 c.c. 
Twenty-five* c.c. of this solution are mixed with nitric acid (D 1*15, 
20 c.c.) and standard silver nitrate (20 c.c.), and the mixture is 
heated under reflux to gentle ebullition until the colour becomes 
pale. The cold liquid is diluted to 100 c.c., filtered, and the chlorine 
estimated in 50 c.c. of the filtrate. The process yields accurate 
results, which are slightly higher than those obtained by the usual 
method, because, in the latter case, small amounts of alkali chlorides 
are lost by volatilisation. H. W. 

Estimation of Chlorides in Body Fluids . Victor John 
Harding and Edward H. Mason (J. Biol . Chem., 1917, 31, 
55—58).—A modification of McLean and Van Slyke’s method (A., 
1915, ii, 573), in which the proteins of the blood are removed by 
copper sulphate and sodium hydroxide instead of by Merck’s blood 
charcoal, H. W. B. 

Water Analysis. IV. L. W. Winkler (Zeitsch. angeio. Chem., 
1917, 30, i, 113—116. Compare A., 1916, ii, 448).—Methods are 
described for the detection and estimation of bromine, iodine, and 
arsenic in wafer and waste-waters. Bromine is estimated by dis¬ 
tilling with sulphuric acid, potassium permanganate, and mangan¬ 
ous sulphate after the bromine has been concentrated in a distillate 
by distilling the water with sulphuric acid, sodium chloride, and a 
definite quantity of permanganate. Iodine is found by decompos¬ 
ing the iodide® with sulphuric - acid and sodium nitrite , and the 
quantity of iodine is estimated iodometrically. For the detection of 
arsenic, a modification of the Gutzeit test is recommended, gold 
chloride-being used'on linen, to obtain the stain. W. P. 8. 
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Titration ol Iodine with. Thiosulphate. Richard Kempp 
(, Zeitsch •. an (jew. Ohern ., 1917, 30 , i, 71—72).—Attention is 
directed to the importance of avoiding the use of an excess of 
mineral acids in iodine solutions which have to be titrated with 
thiosulphate solution. This particularly applies to the titration of 
iodine liberated when ferric chloride solution is treated with, 
potassium iodide. The added thiosulphate tends to be decomposed 
locally by the hydrochloric acid before it comes into contact with 
the iodine. W. P, S. 

Estimation of Dissolved Oxygen in Water in the Presence 
of Nitrites and Organic Substances. H. Noll (ZehscJu 
cmgew. Glie-m 1917, 30 , i, 105 — 108). — Nitrites may be destroyed, 
previously to the estimation of dissolved oxygen, by treating the 
water with 1 c.c. of 50% carbamide solution and 1 c.c. of 25% 
sulphuric acid, and allowing the action to proceed for four hours; 
the use of 10% carbamide solution, as recommended by Lehmann 
and Fitzau, gives high results for the oxygen. Clarke’s method 
(A., 1911, ii, 928) is untrustworthy, whilst Winkler’s method (A., 
1915, ii, 277) yields accurate results, particularly when sodium 
hydrogen carbonate is used to convert the manganous hydroxide 
into manganous carbonate. Rideal and Stewart’s (A., 1901, 
ii, 472) method is also trustworthy. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Ozone and Oxides of Nitrogen in the 
Atmosphere* Francis Lawry Usher and Baser Sanjiva Rao 
(T., 1917, 111, 799—809).—After a criticism of the various 
methods available for the estimation of ozone, nitrogen peroxide, 
and hydrogen peroxide in, small quantities, the authors describe 
a method for the estimation of these substances in. the air. The 
principle consists in the action of a standard solution of sodium 
nitrite in faintly alkaline solution on the gas under examina¬ 
tion. In this way, nitrate is produced by the ozone, nitrate and 
nitrite by the nitrogen peroxide, and hydrogen peroxide has no 
action. For details as to the procedure, the original paper should 
be consulted. The method is sensitive to 1 part of nitrogen per¬ 
oxide in 56 millions of air. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Hydrogen. Sulphide in Water at the Place 
where the Sample is Collected. GL Incize (Zeitsch, anal 
Chem 1917, 58, 308—310).—The water is collected in a 300 c.c. 
flask and 3 c.c. of silver nitrate-ammonium nitrate solution. (85 
grams of silver nitrate and 200 grams of ammonium nitrate per 
500 c.c.) are added. The contents of the flask are shaken, the pre¬ 
cipitate then allowed to settle, and 101 c.c. of the clear liquid are 
drawn off, and the excess of silver is titrated with A/50-thiocyanate 
solution. In this titration, sulphide and chloride are estimated 
together. Another portion of the water is boiled to expel hydrogen 
sulphide, and the chloride is then titrated. The difference between 
the two titrations is multiplied by 0*0034 to give hydrogen sulphide 
in mg. per litre of water, W, P, S. 
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Us© ol Hydrazine Sulphate and Potassium Bromide in 
the Estimation of Sulphides in Ores. H. Scheidler ( Chem . 
Zeit., 1917, 41, 580).—A mixture of hydrazine sulphate and 
potassium bromide is an efficient substitute for stannous chloride 
for preventing the decomposition of hydrogen sulphide by ferric 
chloride. Five grams of potassium bromide and 3 grams of 
hydrazine sulphate are sufficient for 1 grain of roasted ore. 

W. P. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Polysulphide, Monosulphide, 
and Thiosulphate Sulphur in Lime-Sulphur Liquids* A. 
W OB eh (Chem. Zeit., 1917, 41, 569 — 570). — The liquor is treated 
with an excess of mercuric chloride solution, ammonium chloride is 
added, and the mixture is titrated with N / 10-sodium hydroxide 
solution; each c.c. of this solution is equivalent to 0*003206 gram 
of thiosulphate sulphur, 2CaS 2 0 3 4 3HgCL>. 4 2H 2 0 = 2CaS0 4 4 
4HC1 4 (2HgS*HgCl 2 ). Another portion of the sample is heated 
with an excess of A-sodium hydroxide solution and hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, and the excess of alkali is then titrated: CaS t +6NaOH + 
13HoOo = CaS0 4 4 3NaoS0 4 4 I 6 H 0 O; CaS, 4 SNaOH + I 6 H 0 O 0 = 
OaS0 4 4 4Na 2 S0 4 4 20H a O; CaS 2 0 3 4 2NaQH H- 4H 3 0 2 = CaS0 4 4 
Na 2 S0 4 4-5H 2 0. Allowance is made for the thiosulphate in calcu¬ 
lating the quantity of polysulphide sulphur. A further portion of 
the sample is then treated with an excess of N j 10-iodine solution 
containing hydrochloric acid, and the excess is titrated with thio¬ 
sulphate solution: OaS 5 -f I 2 = Cal 2 4 5S; CaS a 0 3 4- I 2 = OaI 2 4 
CaS 4 0 6 . This gives the quantity of monosulphide sulphur after 
allowance has been made for the thiosulphate. W. P. S. 

Rapid Estimation of the Strength of Sulphuric Acid. 
II. Beqqp Richmond and J. E. Merrevwether (Analyst, 1917, 42, 
273—274).—The method depends on the heat developed when 
sulphuric acid, is diluted. Four hundred grams of -water at about 
18° are placed in a vacuum-jacketed flask provided with a stirrer 
and a thermometer reading to 0*01°. The temperature soon 
becomes constant,and is noted; 5 c.c. of the sample are then added 
from a pipette, the latter is allowed to drain for fifteen seconds, 
and the mixture is stirred until the temperature is constant. The 
water equivalent of the calorimeter used by the authors was 14*5 
grams, and the volume of sulphuric acid delivered by the 5 c.c. 
pipette averaged 4*911 c.c.; from these data, and from the' results 
recorded by Pickering (T., 1890, 57, 64), the following formula 
was calculated: % = 100-7*6(3*994- E). The results obtained, 
agree, within 0*1%, with those found by the ordinary volumetric 
method. ' W. P. S. 

Chemical Control of Ammonia Oxidation. Paul J. Fox 
(,/. Incl. Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 737—743)—For the examination of 
the gases used and produced in the oxidation of ammonia by pass¬ 
ing it over a heated catalyst, it is recommended that the ammonia 
in the mixture of ammonia and air be estimated by-direct absorp- 
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tion. ill standard acid. The exit gases from the plant contain 
nitric oxide, wafer vapour, oxygen, ammonium nitrate or nitrite, 
and nitrogen. The gas is first mixed with an excess of oxygen, 
then passed through an absorption vessel containing standard 
alkali solution, and next through a similar vessel containing alkali 
solution and hydrogen peroxide. Subsequent titration of the con¬ 
tents of the latter vessel, using sodium al izarinsulphonate as 
indicator, gives the quantity of nitric oxide present. The quantity 
of ammonia in the gases is found by treating the neutralised con¬ 
tents of the second absorption vessel with sodium hypobromite and 
measuring the volume of the evolved nitrogen. The nitrous acid 
is obtained by adding a measured volume of hydrogen peroxide to 
the contents of the first absorption vessel and titrating the mix¬ 
ture with permanganate solution; the hydrogen peroxide is also 
titrated separately with the permanganate solution, and the 
quantity of nitrous acid is calculated from the difference between 
the two titrations. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates and Nitrites. Til 
Arnd ( Zeitsch . angew. Ghent., 1917, 80, i, 169—172).—Two 
hundred and fifty c.c. of the solution, containing about 0*05 gram 
of nitrogen (as nitrate or nitrite), are placed in a distillation flask 
and 5 c.c. of 20% magnesium chloride solution and 3 grams of 
finely divided copper-magnesium alloy (60% copper, 40% mag¬ 
nesium) are added. The mixture is distilled at once, 200 c.c. of 
distillate being collected in a receiver containing an excess of 
standard acid, and. the excess is titrated in the usual way. If it 
is desired to work on a quantity of nitrate or nitrite equivalent 
to O'.l gram of nitrogen, the amount of alloy used should be 
increased to 5 grams. W. P. S'. 

Estimation of Nitrate in Sewage by means of o-Tolidine. 
Earle B. Phelps and H. L. Stioub (J. 2nd. Eng. Oh cm., 1917, 9, 
767—770).—Twenty-five c.c. of the sample are boiled for thirty 
seconds with 0*5 c.c. of a solution containing 5% of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide and 1*5% of sodium chloride, then cooled, and 1 c.c. of the 
clear, supernatant liquid is evaporated in a porcelain basin. To 
the dry residue is added' 0‘2 c.c. of tolidine reagent (0*4 gram of 
o-tolidine in 100 c.c. of Nj 1 -hydrochloric acid) and 0*5 c.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, run gently down the sides of the dish, 
but not mixed. After five minutes, the liquid is caused to run 
round the side of the basin, 5 c.c. of water are added, the solution 
is transferred to a tube, diluted to 10 c.c., and the coloration 
compared at once with those obtained with definite quantities of 
standard nitrate solution. W, P. S. 

The Forerunners of KjeldahPs Method for Estimating 
Nitrogen. E. Salkowski (Biochem. Zeitsch „ 191.7, 82, 60—67).— 
Reference is made to a.method of Heintz and Kagsky described in 
Iloppe-Seyler’s “ Handbnch der physiolbgisch- und pathologisch- 
chemischen Analyse (1875) for the estimation of urea by conver- 
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sion into ammonia by sulphuric acid. Also to a paper by Grete 
(. Ben 1878, 11, 1598). S. B. S. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitro-compounds. A. P. Sachs 
(J, Soc. Chem. Incl 1917, 36, 915—916).—The somewhat low 
results obtained by Colver and Prideaux (this vol., ii, 340) in esti¬ 
mating nitrotoluenes by the stannous chloride reduction method are 
' due to incomplete reduction of the mtro-compouiid under the experi¬ 
mental conditions. With the primary object of examining nitrated 
solvent naphthas, the author has modified the procedure in the 
following manner. The sample (O’2 gram) is heated in a sealed tube 
at 120° for two hours with 15 c.c. of stannous chloride solution 
(SnCl 2 ,2TL 2 0, 350 grams; 25% hydrochloric acid, 700 grams). The 
tube should be shaken every fifteen minutes, since otherwise dark 
particles due to carbonisation or tarry matters are sometimes 
formed. After being cooled, the contents of the tube are diluted 
with water to 100 c.c.; portions of 10 c.c. each are titrated with 
N[ 10-iodine, starch being used as indicator. A blank experi¬ 
ment should be performed simultaneously. 

The method gives excellent results with nitrobenzene, m-dinitro- 
benzene, mononitrocymene, and with certain of the nitrated e solvent 
naphthas/ but the problem cannot be considered as definitely solved. 
When time permits, the Dumas method is found to give the more 
trustworthy results. EL W. 

Estimation, of Phosphoric Acid in Phosphate Rock. 
C. O. Semple ( Eng . and Min . J ,, 1917, 103, 1140—1141; from 
J. Soc, Chem . Ind t) 1917, 36, 933).—The sample (0*5—1 gram) is 
decomposed by means of nitric and hydrochloric acids, and the 
silica is removed by twice evaporating to dryness in the customary 
maimer. The dry residue is treated with hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.) 
and, after dilution with boiling water, the solution is filtered from 
insoluble matter and the latter is washed until the bulk of the fil¬ 
trate and washings measures 175—200 c.c. Ammonia is. added with 
constant stirring to this filtrate until a gelatinous precipitate of 
calcium, iron, and aluminium phosphates commences to form; 
ammonia (D 0’9, 30 c.c.) is then added in excess and the whole 
stirred vigorously. A saturated solution of citric acid (10 c.c.) is 
now added, and the solution is stirred for two- minutes, at the end 
of which time, if the precipitated phosphates have not re-dissolved, 
more citric acid solution is added drop by drop until the phosphate 
solution is clear. Magnesia mixture (30 c.c.) is now added, and the 
solution is stirred until the precipitate of magnesium ammonium 
phosphate begins to be formed; after remaining for three hours it 
is filtered. The volume of citric acid required to clear the solution 
is proportional to the amount of phosphoric acid present - in the 
liquid and, by use of a solution of citric acid of known strength 
for this purpose, an approximate idea of the strength of the sample 
may be obtained. The results agree closely with those obtained by 
the molybdate method. H. W. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Pyrophosphoric Acid. 1). 
Balaiieff (Zaitxvh. anorr /. Oh an., 1917, 99, 184.—186V— A solution 
of sodium pyrophosphate, acidified with a known quantity of sul¬ 
phuric or liydrochloric acid,, may he titrated with sodium hydroxide, 
the maximum redness of phenol pi i thalein being taken as the end¬ 
point. T3ie indication is sharper in presence of sodium chloride. 

Sodium pyrophosphate solution may also he estimated by adding 
it to an excess of silver nitrate solution, collecting and washing the 
precipitate of silver pyrophosphate, and titrating the filtrate with 
thiocyanate. The' silver cannot be replaced by lead. 

Formulas are given for the titration of ortho-, pyro-, and meta- 
phosphoric acids in the same solution with sodium hydroxide, the 
indicators used being methyl-orange, plienolphthalein, and silver 
nitrate-lacmoid (compare this vol., ii, 101). C. H. I). 

Applications of Gas Analysis, I. Estimation of Carbon 
Dioxide in Alveolar Air and Blood, and the Carbon Dioxide 
Combining Power of Plasma, and of Whole Blood. Yandell 
Henderson and W. Ii. Morris s (.77 Biol. Ghem., 1917, 31, 
217-—227).—Simple apparatus is described for carrying out the 
above measurements with tolerable accuracy sufficient for clinical 
use. H. W. B. 

Titration of Carbonic Acid and its Salts. I. M. Kolthoff 
(Ghent. Weehhlad, 1917, 14, 780—793; ZeiUch. anorg. Ghem 
1917, 100, 143—158).—Carbon dioxide in potable water can be 
estimated by titrating 100 c.c. with N j 10-alkali hydroxide- and 
2 drops of 1% plienolphthalein as indicator. The reaction is com¬ 
plete- when the rose-red colour persists for five minutes. 

Alkali carbonates can be accurately titrated to alkali hydrogen 
carbonate by adding 10 c.c. of neutral glycerol to 25 c.c. of the 
liquid, and 1 drop of plienolphthalein as indicator. Standard acid, 
is then slowly added until the colour is discharged. A. J, W. 

Estimation of Carbonates in Limestone and other 
Materials. J. ¥. Barker (J. Ind. Ting, Ghem., 1917 9, 786—787). 
—An instrument similar to a hydrometer is used. The bulb of the 
instrument is divided into two parts: in. the upper, concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is placed, whilst the limestone or other carbonate 
is placed in the lower part and water is added through the hollow, 
graduated stem until the latter, when placed in a cylinder of water, 
is immersed up to the aero mark. A tap connecting the two com¬ 
partments of the bulb' is now turned so as to admit the hydrochloric 
acid into the limestone chamber. As the carbon dioxide escapes 
through the hollow stem, the instrument rises in the water, and, 
when the reaction is complete, the graduation mark at the surface 
of the water is noted. This mark indicates the calcium carbonate 
content,,of the limestone. The stem of the instrument may be 
graduated so as to show directly either the calcium carbonate or 
carbon dioxide content of a sample. W, P„ S. 
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Cobaltinitxite Method, lor the Estimation of Potassium® 
E. C. Haff and E. H. Schwartz (J. Incl. Eng. Ghem 1917, 9, 
785—786). —The following procedure is recommended for the esti¬ 
mation of potassium in clinker, etc. Two grams of the sample are- 
ground with O'5 gram of ammonium chloride, the mixture is trans¬ 
ferred to a platinum crucible containing a layer of calcium carbon¬ 
ate, another layer of calcium carbonate is placed over' the mixture, 
and the mixture is heated strongly. After cooling, the mass is 
treated ,witli water, the solution filtered, and the filtrate evaporated 
with the addition of an excess of acetic acid. The residue is dis¬ 
solved in a small quantity of hot water, 15 c.c. of cobalt reagent 
(220 grams of sodium nitrite, 113 grams of cobalt acetate, "and 
100 c.c. of glacial acetic acid per litre) are added, and the mixture 
Is evaporated to a pasty consistence. When cold, the precipitate is 
treated with 30 c.c. of cold water, collected on an asbestos filter, 
and washed once with cold water. The precipitate is then washed 
into a beaker containing an excess of N /5-potassium permanganate 
solution, the mixture is diluted to 250 c.c., heated for fifteen 
minutes on a water-bath, then acidified with 10 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid (1:1), a slight excess of Nj 5-oxalic acid solution is added, and, 
when the solution lias cleared, this excess is titrated with N /5-per¬ 
manganate solution. The amount of potassium present is calcu¬ 
lated from the actual quantity of permanganate used. W. P. S. 

Method of Ashing Organic Materials lor the Estimation 
of Potassium. P. L. Blumenthal, A. M. Peter, D. J. Healy, 
and E. J. G-qtt (,7. 2nd, Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 753-—756).—To pre¬ 
vent loss of potassium salts by volatilisation during incineration, the 
organic substance should be treated with sulphuric acid in quantity 
more than sufficient to just moisten the sample, and the acid mix¬ 
ture then burnt to- a white ash. The substance may also be evapor¬ 
ated with the addition of sulphuric acid and nitric acid before it is 
ignited. To estimate the potassium in the sulpha ted ash, the latter 
is dissolved in a few' c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution 
filtered, and the filtrate evaporated with platinum chloride. The 
precipitate is collected, washed with alcohol containing 10% of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, then with 80% alcohol, and next treated 
with 6 c.c. of 20% ammonium chloride solution saturated previously 
with potassium platinichloride. The precipitate is now collected 
on an asbestos filter, washed with 80% alcohol, dried, and weighed. 
After the precipitate has been dissolved from the. filter with hot 
water, the filter is dried and re-weighed. The difference between 
the two weights gives the quantity of potassium piatinichloride 
obtained, ■ W. P. S. 

Methods of Titrating Mixtures of Hydrogen Carbonate 
and Carbonate or of Alkali Carbonate and Hydroxide 
necessitating neither Weighing nor previously Titrated 
Solutions. J. Clarens (Bull, Soc. chim., 1917, [iv], 21, 120—124). 
—The estimations are carried out by .means of the ureometer previ¬ 
ously described (compare A., 1909, ii, 826). A suitable amount of 
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the mixture of carbonate and hydrogen carbonate- is introduced 
into the flask and covered with water, 1 drop of methyl-orange being 
added as indicator. The whole is heated in a water-bath, and when 
equilibrium is reached the apparatus is closed and the acid is. run 
in from the* burette until the liquid is just neutral. The volume of 
acid F m is read off and the level on the manometer. A similar 
experiment is performed, using a solution of pure normal carbon¬ 
ate, in quantity such that the reading on the* manometer is approxi¬ 
mately the same as in the first case. From the volume* of acid 
used, v n > the volume of acid, V ni which with the requisite amount 
of carbonate would have given the original reading on the mano¬ 
meter, is calculated. Then the percentage of metal in the 
mixture -existing in the form of hydrogen carbonate is given, by 
100(V n — V m )/V m . Similarly, if a mixture of carbonate and hydr¬ 
oxide is being examined, the percentage of hydroxide is given by 
100(V m — V n )/ V m . ' ’ w. G. 

A New Microchemical Reaction for Calcite. St. J. 
Thugutt (,Zeitsch . Kryst . Min., 1914, 54, 197; from Sitzimgsber. 
Warschauer Ges. Wiss., 1911, 38—41).—Calcite intermixed with 
zeolites can be recognised by the following reaction. The powdered 
mineral (size of grains about 0T mm. diam.) is heated on platinum 
foil over a Teclu burner for fifteen seconds, and then treated with 
N /10-cobalt nitrate. The calcite becomes coated with a thin skin 
of a blue basic cobalt salt, whilst the zeolites are unaffected. 
Removing excess of the cobalt solution and adding Nj 10-silver 
nitrate, the bases of the zeolites are soon replaced by silver 
(detected with potassium chromate), whilst the basic cobalt salt 
becomes black owing to the formation of Co(OH) 3 , and this quickly 
reduces the silver salt, producing a deposit of metallic silver on the 
calcite. L. J, S. 

Calcined Magnesia. A. Astruc (/. Pkarm. Ghim 1917, 
[vii], 16, 65—77, 110—115).—A discussion of the methods of 
examination and conditions as to purity given in the ’ French 
Codex for calcined magnesia. As a result of the examination of 
a large number of samples of this substance, the author finds that 
none of the samples analysed conform, to the Codex, and suggests 
new limits of variation which would not interfere with' the 
medicinal value of the drug. In view of the difficulties in esti¬ 
mating small amounts of calcium in the presence* of an excess of 
magnesium, the author proposes a rapid ,f diaphanometric ” 
method. The sample under examination is dissolved in 10% acetic 
acid, using 0*1 gram in 25 c.c. of acid, and to it are added 5 c,c. of 
a 6% solution of oxalic acicl. The precipitate thus obtained is 
compared against that obtained from a similar solution from a 
pure magnesia to* which varying quantities of a standard calcium 
hydroxide solution have* been added, careful note being made of 
the rate of appearance of the opalescence and' the amount of pre¬ 
cipitate formed. W. G. 
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Estimation of Zinc by Scha.En.eFs Method. V. Hassreidter 
(Zeitsch. anal. Chem 1917, 56, 311—316).—A discussion regard¬ 
ing the various modifications of this method. The average results 
obtained are trustworthy. W. P. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Zinc. J. W. Springer ( Zeitsch . 
angew. Chem 1917, 30, i, 173—174).—Zinc may be titrated with 
ferrocyanide solution in the presence of iron and manganese if the 
solution containing the three metals is first boiled with the addition 
of bromine, then rendered ammoniacal, and titrated, while hot, 
with potassium ferrocyanide solution which has been standardised 
against pure zinc under similar conditions. Ferrous chloride solu¬ 
tion containing acetic acid is used as an external indicator. The 
presence of manganese and ferric hydroxides does not interfere with 
the zinc-ferrocyanide reaction. W. P. S. 

Electroanalysis of Zinc and Cadmium without Platinum 
Electrodes. J. Guzman Carrancio and P. Pocxi (Anal, Fis. 
Quini., 1917, 15, 235—248),—An account of the estimation and 
separation of zinc and cadmium in acid solution and alkaline solu¬ 
tion by Guzman Carrancio’s electrolytic method with a copper 
cathode and an anode of passive iron. A. J. W. 

Tli© Second Group in Qualitative Analysis. P. Brauer 
(Zeitsch. J. phi/sik. chem . TJnierr 1917, 30, 36; from Chem. 
Zenir 1917, i, 1032).—A drop of a solution of mercuric sulphide in 
aqua regia is rubbed on aluminium foil by means of a piece of 
filter paper; a moderately thick layer of aluminium oxide, formed 
through the aluminium amalgam, is produced in a short time. 

H. W. ' 

Estimation of Mercury in Galenical Preparations, Hugo 
Was ten son (. Pharm . Fast., 1917, 50 , 125—126; from Chem. 
Zenir 1917, i, 912—>913).—The author applies in the present 
instance the method of destroying organic matter previously 
employed in analysing protein preparations containing silver (A., 
1916, ii, 577). The substance (0*3—0*5 gram) is heated with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid (10 c.c.) and nitric acid (D 1*4, 3 c.c.) 
until reddish-yellow vapours are not further evolved, the liquid 
has become clear and colourless, and the flask filled with sulphuric 
acid fumes. If the vapours still smell of sulphur dioxide, treat¬ 
ment with nitric acid (3 c.c.) is repeated. After being cooled, 
water (25 c.c.) is added, which is removed by evaporation. The 
cold solution is treated with water (15 c.c.) and potassium per¬ 
manganate solution until a permanent pink coloration is produced; 
the latter is discharged with ferrous sulphate, the solution diluted 
with water (75 c.c.), and titrated with N / 10-ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate solution in the presence of ferric alum. The method is 
suitable for organic and inorganic preparations' of the oxides of 
mercury, but not for such as contain the haloids. It can also b© 
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used for estimating mercury in ointments, plasters, and pills, pro¬ 
vided that the ointments are tolerably free from paraffins. 

IL W. 

Volumetric Estimation of Mercuric Oxycyanide. Aciiille 
Tagliavini {Boll, chim . farm., 1917, 50, 297—299). — Mercuric 
oxycyanide, used by surgeons as a disinfectant, particularly for 
the hands, may be analysed as follows. A weighed quantity of 
0*3—0*4 gram of the salt is dissolved in 50 c.c. of cold water, and 
the liquid, after treatment with 1 gram of sodium chloride and a 
drop of 0*2% methyl-orange solution, titrated with N /10-hydro- 
chloric acid until it turns red. After the volume of acid required 
is read, 2 grams of potassium iodide are added to the solution, and 
the yellow liquid thus obtained is again titrated with A/lO-hydro- 
chloric acid as before. From the two volumes of acid required, the 
percentages of oxy cyanide and cyanide in the salt may be calcu¬ 
lated, the reactions proceeding according to the equations: 
(1) HgO,Hg(CN)o + 2HOI = HgClo + Hg(CN)* + HA), and (2) 
Hg(CN) 2 +• 4KI + 2HC1 = HgK 2 I 4 -p 2KC1 + 2IICN. - T. H. P. 

The Analysis of some Aluminium Alloys. J. H. Stansbie 
(/. Soc. Ghent, bid ., 1917, 38, 802—803).—For the estimation of 
silicon, copper, and manganese, the alloy (1 gram) is dissolved in 
a mixture of nitric acid and sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid 
being afterwards added and the whole evaporated to fmnpig. All 
the soluble matter is taken up with water and the insolub 3 matter 
collected. After ignition and weighing, the insoluble residue is 
heated with hydrofluoric acid, and from the loss in weight the 
percentage of silicon calculated. In the filtrate from the in¬ 
soluble matter the copper is estimated electrolytically, and then 
the manganese by the bismuthate method. 

In order to estimate the zinc, 2 grams of the alloy are dissolved 
in 10% sodium hydroxide solution, and, after filtering through a 
pulp filter, the zinc is deposited on a copper-coated rotating cathode. 
The residue on the filter is dissolved in nitric acid and the copper 
estimated electrolytically, thus giving a cheek on the first method. 
If lead is present, it will show as peroxide on the anode, from which 
it is dissolved and estimated as sulphate. If more than 1% of iron 
is present, the filter pulp will he dark coloured, and should he 
heated with hydrochloric acid and washed. In the solution from 
which the copper and lead have been removed, the iron and traces 
of aluminium are precipitated as basic acetates, the iron and 
aluminium then being separated in the usual way. The .final 
filtrate contains manganese and magnesium; the manganese is 
removed either as the sulphide or by means of bromine and 
ammonia, and the magnesium then precipitated and estimated as 
phosphate. 

An alloy containing tin can be treated directly in the usual way 
with nitric acid, and the tin separated as oxide* 

For the estimation of nickel (method due to P. CL Belton) , 
1 gram of the. alloy is dissolved in 25 c.c. of 20% sodium hydroxide 
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solution. After dilution, the solution is filtered through a pulp 
filter and the residue washed with hot water and then with nitric 
acid (5 c.c. in 7 c.c. water). To the filtrate are added 3 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and the copper is estimated electrolytic- 
ally. The solution is then diluted to 150 c.c., 10 grams of tartaric 
acid and 3 grams, of ammonium chloride (to keep the aluminium 
in solution) are added, then ammonia in slight excess, and the. 
nickel precipitated and estimated in the usual way with dimethyl- 
glyoxime. T. S. P. 

Reaction of Manganese Salts. V. Maori (Boll. chim. farm., 
1917, 56, 377).—When a solution containing manganese, even in 
very small proportion, is rendered slightly alkaline and shaken 
and treated successively with a few drops of alkali oxalate solution 
and of acetic acid, the liquid assumes a distinct and persistent rose- 
red colour. The reaction is rendered more sensitive if the alkaline 
solution is boiled and then allowed to cool before the addition 
of oxalate and acetic acid, and also if one or two drops of hydrogen 
peroxide solution are added before the liquid is made alkaline. 
Salts of other metals do not interfere with the. reaction, although 
those giving coloured solutions, especially if present in marked pro¬ 
portion, may mask it. T. H. P. 

Rapid Estimation of Manganese and Chromium in 
Metallurgical Products* Travers (GompL rend 1917,-165, 
187—189).—A modification of Smith’s method for the estimation 
of manganese by oxidation with ammonium persulphate in the pres¬ 
ence of silver nitrate (compare A., 1905, ii, 66). For the estimation 
of manganese in steel, 0*2 gram of the steel is dissolved in 20 c.c. of 
nitric acid (I) IT), the solution being poured into 30 c.c. of water. 
This solution is heated to 40—50° and 5 c.c. of N/ 10-silver nitrate 
and 1*5 c.c. of a saturated solution of ammonium persulphate are 
added. After three minutes the- whole is poured into 100 c.c. of 
cold water and titrated with standard arsenious acid (O'65 gram of 
arsenious oxide per litre). This method is exact for manganese in 
the presence of chromium if the latter does not exceed 5—6% or if 
the manganese content is less than 0*15%. 

For the estimation of chromium in chrome steels a similar oxida¬ 
tion. is performed, the silver nitrate being unnecessary; a slight 
excess of standard arsenious acid is added, and the excess is titrated 
back with standard potassium .permanganate. This method is 
applicable for chromium even in the presence of vanadium,. 

W. G. 

Analysis of Ferrum Hydrogenio Reductum, ■ L. W. 
Winkler (. Zeitsch . angew. G.hem 1917, 80, i, 64).—The quantity 
of metallic iron in this substance may be estimated approximately 
(within 0*5%) by simple ignition in contact with air. The increase 
in weight is due to the oxidation of the iron; 100 parts by, weight 
of Fe give 142*9 parts of Fe 2 D 3 . . W.’ P. 8. 
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Separation of Mickel and Copper by means of Dimethyl¬ 
glyoxime. H. Gbossmann and J. Mannheim (. Zeitsch . angew, 
Chem 1917, 30, i, 159—160).'— The solution containing nickel and 
copper is treated with potassium sodium tartrate in quantity suffi¬ 
cient to keep the copper in solution when the mixture is rendered 
alkaline, and the nickel is precipitated by the addition of X% alco¬ 
holic dimethylglyoxime solution and ammonia. The precipitate 
is collected, dissolved in hot dilute hydrochloric acid, and the nickel 
reprecipitated by the addition of potassium sodium tartrate, 
dimethylglyoxime, and a slight excess of ammonia. The copper is 
then precipitated as sulphide from the filtrates. W. P. S. 

Apparatus for Electrometric Titration Depending on 111© 
Change of Oxidation Potential, and its Application to the 
Estimation of Small Quantities oi Chromium in Steel, 
G. L. Kelley, J. K. Adams, and J. A. Wiley (J. Ind . Eng. Chem ., 
1917, 9, 780—782).—A convenient combination of apparatus is 
described; it consists of a potentiometer system, motor for operating 
the stirrer, and burettes for the oxidising and reducing solutions. 
The estimation of chromium depends on the titration of chromates 
with ferrous sulphate, the electrometric apparatus being used for 
the measurements. W. 1?. S. 

Estimation of Nitrotoluenes. E. de W. S, Oojyver and 
E. B. R. Prideaux (A Soc. Chem. Ind., 1917, 36, 856).—A reply 
to ELneeht's comments on a previous paper by the authors (this voh, 
ii, 340). T. S. P. 

Microanalysis of Wine. (JL Estimation of Alcohol. 
Maximilian Ripper and Eranz Wohack {Zeitsch. land/iu. Ver- 
suchs-Wesen Qsterr 1917, 20, 102—114; from Chem. Zentr 1917, 
ii, 83—84. Compare this vol., ii, 106).—The process is an adapta¬ 
tion of Zeisel’s iodide method. The original must be consulted for 
an exact description of the apparatus and necessary manipulation. 
The agreement of micro-analyses among themselves and with 
macrochemical estimations is generally very close. The maximum 
mean divergence from the average amounted in forty-seven cases to 
0T5% with the former and 0T1% with the latter method. Identical 
results are obtained when 0*05 c.e. of wine (diluted to 0*5 c.c.) is 
used and when 100 c.c. are employed in the macrochemical analysis. 
The process is adapted to wine, 'beer, cider, brandy, etc. 'Wines 
containing up to 12% by volume of alcohol can be immediately 
investigated after dilution to ten times their volume; wines richer 
in alcohol require greater attention and are best diluted to twenty 
times their volume. The liberated iodine is titrated, with N j 100- 
thiosulphate solution in the presence of starch. The precautions 
necessary in using such dilute solutions are described. II. W. 

Detection of Small Quantities of Glycerol* Hans Wolff 
(Chem, Zeit 1917, 41, 608—609).—Deniges's reaction for glycerol 
(conversion into, dihydroxy acetone) is trustworthy for the identifi¬ 
cation of this substance, but it fails to distinguish glycerol from 
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ethylene glycol, which is now used as a substitute for glycerol. 
Ethylene glycol, especially the commercial product, also yields 
aide by die substances similar to aeraldehyde when heated with 
potassium hydrogen sulphate. The r ef r actometer, however, will 
differentiate glycerol from ethylene- glycol; the refractometer 
number of ethylene glycol is less than 15, and of glycerol more 
than 55, ” " W. P. S. 

Estimation of Phenol in Commercial Cresylic Acid. 
J. J. Fox and M. F. Barker (7. Soc. Cham, Ind 1917, 36, 
842—845).—Previous methods for the estimation of phenol in tar 
acids (compare Masse and Leroux, A., 1916, ii, 650) have assumed 
that all the phenol is collected in the fraction of the tar acids dis¬ 
tilling up- to about 200°, and that the distillate at various tempera¬ 
tures is of constant composition. The authors’ experiments show 
that this is by no means the case, and they have worked out a 
method which depends on the fact that the addition of a suitable 
proportion of o-cresol furnishes a mixture from which the whole 
of the phenol can be recovered in the first fractions of the dis¬ 
tillate. The proportion of o-cresol to be added in an estimation 
is ascertained by a preliminary fractional distillation of the tar 
acids which have been separated from the crude cresylic acid. The 
volume of the cresylic acid distilling between 195° and 202° is 
noted, an equal volume of o-cresol is added to the original tar 
acids, and fractionation again carried out, the fraction up to 195° 
being collected and weighed. The freezing point of this fraction 
is now taken, after the addition of sufficient phenol to an aliquot 
•portion to yield a mixture containing at least 80% of phenol. By 
means of the tables given by the authors, the percentage of phenol 
in the original sample can then be calculated. 

The tables given are: Specific gravities at 15*5° of various mix¬ 
tures. of phenol with o~, m-, and yxjresol respectively; specific gravi¬ 
ties at 15*5° of mixtures of m~ and o-cresol, and of varying mix¬ 
tures of phenol with o~ and w-eresol and with p- and wi-cresol. 
Boiling points of various mixtures of phenol with o-, m-, and 
‘/7-eresol respectively, of mixtures of o~ and w.~cresol, and of phenol 
with various mixtures of m~, and yncresol. A table of the frac¬ 
tions obtained on the distillation of various mixtures of phenol 
and the three cresols* T. S. P. 

Detection of Phenols by the Spectroscope. J. Foemanek, 
and J. Enof (Zeitseh. anal Chem. y 1917, 56, 273—298. Compare 

Gsell, A., 1916, ii, 584)..-In' certain cases, the authors have been 

unable to obtain results agreeing with those recorded by Gsell 
(loo. tit,), and they point out that it is necessary to have a graph 
of the absorption bands exhibited by the various phthaleins in 
order to identify the phenol from which the phthalein was pre¬ 
pared. The absorption spectra should also be recorded for aqueous 
(acid, alkaline, and neutral) and alcoholic solutions, of the sub¬ 
stances. Some phenols (tiaphthols, resorcinol, naphtharesorcinol, 
phloroglucinol, etc.) may be converted into their triphenylmethane 
vol* cxh. ii, 22 
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derivatives before examination, others into their anthraquinone 
derivatives. The original should be consulted for the numerical 
results recorded. W. P. S. 

A General Method for the Detection of Phenols in 
Essential Oils, Luis Guglialmelli (Anal. Soc . Quim. Argentine^ 
1917, 5, 11—23).—Aldehydes, ketones, and phenols give charac¬ 
teristic colorations with sodium arseno tungstate or arsenotungsto- 
molybdate, and on this is based a general method for detecting 
the presence of these compounds in essential oils. Hydrocarbons, 
alcohols, and ethers do not give colorations. A. J, W. 

A New Bromine Method for the Estimation of Thymol, 
Salicylates, and similar Compounds. H. Elion (A Amer. 
Chem. Soc. 3 1917, 39,. 1513).—A claim, that Seidell's method (A., 
1912, ii, 696) is in principle the same as one described by the 
author in 1888. J. C. W. 

Separation of Pliytosterol and Cholesterol (from Fats and 
Oils; and the Bigitonin-Precipitation Method of Marousson 
and Schilling. J. Prescher (Zeitsch. Nahr . Genussm 1917, 33, 
481—485). —The author proposes to saponify the fat or oil by 
heating it with aqueous potassium hydroxide solution and 
potassium carbonate solution. The resulting soap is decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid, chloroform is added, and the chloroform 
solution of the fatty acids is separated, filtered, and treated at 50° 
with a 1% alcoholic digitonin solution. The mixture should bo 
stirred during the precipitation with digitonin. W. P. S. 

Modification of FeMirng’s Method for the Estimation of 
Sugar. Kunq Wolf (. Zeitsch . angew . Chem., 1917, 30, i, 80),— 
Whilst the modification suggested by Lenk (see this vol., ii, 341) 
introduces certain -errors in the estimation of reducing sugars, 
these are not of such magnitude as to interfere with the useful¬ 
ness of the method for the estimation of sugar in urine, 

W. P, 8. 

Estimation of Sugars* Eusebio Lopez (Anal. Fis, Quim 
1917, 15, 248—251).—A modification of Fehlinga method of 
sugar estimation, employing potassium cyanide. It is applicable 
to the estimation of dextrose, invert-sugar, maltose, and'lactose. 

A, J. W. 

Estimation of Sugar. N. Schoorl and I. M. Koltboff 
(-Pharm . Weekblad, 1917, 54, 949—953).—A review of methods of 
estimating sugar in which the use of potassium iodide is avoided 
or the amount of the salt required is small. A. J. W. 

Rapid and Accurate Method of Estimating Dextrose. 
James Ehrmann (Schweiz. Apoth. Zeit 1917, 55, 1.96— 199 ; from 
Chem. Zentr. , 1917, ii, 84).—The method is intended mainly for 
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the analysis of urine, and avoids complex apparatus by using; a 
normal drop counter and a graduated test-tube. The' Fehling's 
solution is of such concentration that 2 c.c. =0*01 gram dextrose. 
Two c.c. of this solution are heated to boiling and the urine added 
drop by drop from the drop counter, with constant heating of the 
mixture, until the blue colour just disappears and the yellow- 
coloration (action of alkali on sugar) is formed. Per cent, 
dextrose = number of drops used:200. If the change of colour 
occurs before the fifth drop is added, the urine should be suitably 
diluted. ' H. W. 

Estimation of Dextrose in Muscular Tissue. Ralph 
Hoaoland (J. Biol. Ohe?n 1917, 31, 67—-77).—The muscular 
tissue is extracted with boiling water and the extract treated with 
excess of phosphotungstic acid. After filtration, and removal of 
the excess of phosphotungstic acid by means of potassium chloride, 
the dextrose in the filtrate is estimated in the usual way. The 
author claims that this procedure removes creatinine, and all 
reducing substances' other than dextrose from the muscle extract. 

H. W. B. 

o-Tolylhydrazine, a new Characteristic and Sensitive 
Reagent for d-Galactos©. A. W. van der Haar (Bee. irav . 
rhim ., 1917, 37, 108—110).—-With o-tolylhydrazine in alcoholic 
solution, ^-galactose gives an o-tolylhydrrizone, colourless needles, 
m. p. 176°, after warming on a water-bath for half an hour. 
Neither Z-arabinose, xylose, rhamnose, fucose, dextrose, mannose, 
nor Inevulose gives a hydrazone with o-tolylhydrazine even on 
evaporation. With this reagent, 10 parts of ^-galactose, with 
5 parts of each of the other above-mentioned sugars, dissolved in 
40 parts of water, give the characteristic, crystalline hydrazone. 

' W. C h 

Estimation of Starch in Clover. Tn. von Fklliwberg 
(Mitt. Lebmsmitt-dunters. Ilyg 19X7, 8, 55—56; from (Jhem. 
Zcntr., 1917, i, 1151—1152).—'The author has recently described 
a direct method for the estimation of starch (this voi,, ii, 342). 
In certain cases, particularly with ground clover, difficulties are 
experienced in the precipitation of the starch, due to the action 
of protective colloids; in such cases, the following modification of 
the process is advocated. The substance (1 gram) is dissolved in 
20 or 25 c.c. of calcium, chloride solution (1:1); the solution is 
diluted to 100 c.c. and immediately filtered, since otherwise a larger 
amount of the disturbing substance is dissolved. Seventy-five c.c. 
of the filtrate are treated with a slight excess of W /50-iodine solu¬ 
tion and agitated for five minutes. The residue is extracted with 
dilute calcium, chloride solution (1 in 10; 30—40 c.c.), N /50-thio-. 
sulphate'solution is added until it is decolorised, and the starch is 
again precipitated and centrifugalisod; the residue is treated with 
a"few< c.c. of dilute calcium chloride solution containing a few 
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drops of iodine solution, filtered through a Gooch crucible, and 
washed with calcium chloride solution containing iodine. The 
process is completed as described in the previous communication. 

XL W. 

[Estimation of Pectin- and Lignin-Methyl Alcohol inRoots.] 
Th. von Fellenberg {Mitt. Lehensmit4elwiters . 1917, 8, 

1—-29 j from Ghem. ZeMr., 1917, i, 1154—1155),-—See this voL, 
i, 616. 

The Inadequacy of the Basic Ferric Acetate Test for 
Acetates* Louis J. Cuetman and Ben R. Harris ( J. Amer. Ghem. 
Soc. y 1917, 39, 1315—1317).—Systematic observations have been 
made with a view to devise a definite procedure for the detection 
and approximate estimation of acetates by the formation of basic 
ferric acetate. The results show that this is not sufficiently sensi¬ 
tive' for general use in the detection of acetates, and that it does 
not afford an approximate method for estimating the quantity of 
acetate present in a given solution. H. M. I). 

Rapid Process for the Estimation of the Higher Fatty 
Acids and Soaps in Faeces* John Smith Sharpe (Biochem. J".. 
1917, 11, 96—100).—For the estimation of the total fatty acids, 
including those combined as neutral fats and soaps, as well as 
those present in the free state, 1 gram of the thoroughly mixed 
material is boiled for fifteen minutes with 50 c.c. of a 2% alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide solution. After cooling, the solution is made 
up to 200 c.c. and filtered. Of the filtrate, 2 c.c. or 5 c.c., depend¬ 
ing* on the quantity of fatty acid present, are mixed with 5 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid and diluted to 50 c.c. with water. A standard 
is prepared, as nearly as possible at the same time, by taking 
2 c.c. or 4 c.c. of a standard fatty acid solution (1 c.c. =0*0005 
gram of fatty acids), made by boiling oleic acid, 50%, palmitic 
acid, 25%, and stearic acid, 25%, with alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, and treating with hydrochloric acid in the same way as 
the sample. After bringing to the same volume, both solutions 
are allowed to remain for five minutes, and the clouds which have 
then developed' are compared in a nephelomcter (compare Kober 
and-Graves, A., 1915, ii, 837). 

The soluble sodium and potassium soaps are' first extracted with 
water and then estimated by the method described above. The 
insoluble calcium and magnesium soaps are estimated indirectly 
by subtraction of the amount of soluble -soaps from that of the 
total soaps, the latter being calculated from the difference between 
the total fatty acids as estimated above and the free fatty acids 
extracted by Soxhlet’s method. IT. "W. B. 

Detection of Small Quantities of Oxalic Acid in Wine. 
A. A. Besson {Ghem.. Zeit 1917, 41, 642—643; Schweiz. A path, 
Zeit.y 1917, 55, 81—-85).—The following results have been obtained 
during an investigation of the method of Kreis and Baragiola (A., 
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1916, ii, 158). Tlie relative concentration of the reagents lias an 
influence, not only on the form of the oxalate crystals, hut also 
on the sensitiveness of the reaction. The process is simple and 
trustworthy. A further simplification can be effected by the 
employment of stock solution prepared by dissolving crystalline 
calcium chloride (20 grams) in water (250' c.c.), adding acetic acid 
(250 c.c.), and cold, saturated sodium acetate solution (500 c.c.). 
Ten c.c. of this solution (filtered, if necessary) are added to 50 c.c. 
of wine, and the test is then performed according to Jvreis and 
Baragiola’s directions. 

Oxalic acid, even in amounts as small as 0*01%, appears to exert 
a protective action against moulds. It has been further observed 
that wines which when first tested show a distinct .reaction for 
oxalic acid, appear to be free from this substance after some weeks; 
the acid appears therefore to resemble malic acid in that it is 
gradually decomposed. H. W. 

The Estimation of Succinic Acid. Egerton Charles Grey 
(Bull, Soe. chim., 1917, [iv], 21, 136—141; Biochem . 1917, 11, 

134—138). —Pasteur’s method for the estimation of succinic acid 
is satisfactory if certain precautions are taken. The concentration 
of the solution of the calcium salts of the mixed acids must he 
effected slowly in a flask with a long neck placed in an oven 
at a temperature just above 100°. The presence of peptone is 
likely to cause a large error in the results obtained for succinic 
acid. Glycerol causes a much smaller error, and dextrose does not 
interfere with the estimation. The author finds it better to 
estimate the total calcium and the calcium in the filtrate after the 
precipitation of the calcium succinate by alcohol. The amount of 
succinic acid present is thus arrived at by difference. W. G. 

Volumetric Estimation of Zinc Phenolsulphonate, Guido 
Adanti (Boll, ehim . farm 1917, 58, 317—318).—In the presence 
of bromine and an acid, zinc phenolsulphonate reacts in accord¬ 
ance with the following equations: (OH*0 (J H ( *SOo)4>Zn,7HoO-f 
IX,SO,* = ZnSO,j,7IX,0 + 20H-C«H. 1 -SO. t H and ’ SOH-C^-SOsH + 

12B r - 20JLBryOH + 6H.Br, 

Exactly 0*5 gram of the crystallised zinc phenolsulphonate is 
dissolved in water and the solution made up to 500 c.c. In a 
flask holding about 300 c.c. and fitted with a ground stopper, 
50 c.c. of this solution are mixed with 50 c.c. of 0*6% potassium 
bromide solution and 50 c.c. of 0*1671% potassium brornate solu¬ 
tion, 5 c.c, of concentrated sulphuric acid being then added, and 
the flask again shaken and left closed in a dark place at about 25° 
for three hours. Ten c.c. of 10% potassium iodide solution, 
recently prepared, are next added, and, after the lapse of an hour, 
the iodine liberated is determined by titration with N /10-sodium. 
thiosulphate. The number of c.c. of the thiosulphate used is sub¬ 
tracted, from that required in a blank, test' with the 50 c.c. of 
bromide and 50 c.c. of bromate alone ;■ the remainder, multiplied 
by 0*00447, gives the weight in grams of crystallised zinc phenol- 
sulphonate : in the 50 c.c. of solution taken. T. IL P. 
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Modifications of the Colorimetric Estimation of Uric 
Acid in Urine and in Blood. L. Jean Bogert (I. Biol. Chem 
1917, 81, 165—171, Compare Benedict and Hitchcock, A,, 1915, 
il, 602 ). —The author directs attention to the errors which arise 
in the application of the Benediet-Hitehcock-Folin method for the 
estimation of uric acid in urine, owing to variations in the rates 
of development and fading of colour in the standard and unknown 
solutions after the addition of the. necessary reagents. They 
recommend that the standard solution should' he left for fifteen, 
minutes before being used in order to allow the point of maximum 
colour to be reached. Afterwards, allowance is made'for a loss 
of colour at the rate of 5% per hour. The colour of the unknown 
solution should be measured at intervals of two to three minutes 
until the maximum colour has been developed. 

The author also recommends the omission of the precipitation 
by colloidal iron in the method for the estimation of the uric acid 
in the blood. He states that the proteins of the blood can be 
sufficiently removed by treatment of the blood with dilute acetic 
acid and heat. H, W. B. 

Estimation of Dicyanodiamide in Nitrolime. G. Hager 
and J, Kern (Zeitsch. artgew. Chem., 1917, 30, i, 53—54),— Five 
grams of the sample are shaken for some hours with 100 c.c. of 
95% alcohol, the mixture is filtered, and two portions of 50 c.c. 
each are placed in separate beakers and diluted with about 150 c.c. 
of water. In one solution the cyanamide is precipitated by silver 
nitrate and ammonia. A few drops of sodium phosphate solution 
may be added to accelerate the precipitation; the precipitate is 
then collected, washed, and the nitrogen in it estimated by 
Kieldalihs method. The other solution is treated with silver 
nitrate, and the mixture rendered distinctly alkaline by the addi¬ 
tion, drop by drop, of 5% sodium hydroxide solution. The 
evanamide and dicyanodiamide are thus precipitated together. 
The nitrogen is also estimated in this precipitate, and the differ¬ 
ence between the amounts of nitrogen in the two precipitates gives 
that present as dicyanodiamide. * W. P.' R. 

The Detection of Cryogenine in Urines. Em Justin- 
Mueluer ( 7 , Pharm. Chin? 1917. fviil, 16, 52).—Gryogenine is 
readily detected in urine by the following method. To 10 c.c. of 
the urine are added an equal volume of water and. up to 1 c.c, of a 
20% solution of mercuric ■ acetate. If the urine contains 
cryogenme, a characteristic, salmon-pink precipitate is formed. 

W. G. 

Microchemical Reactions of Sparteine. O. Tunmann 
(A/noth. Zeit,, 1917, 32, 100—103; from Chen?. Zemtr 1917, i, 
917—918).—A 1—2% sparteine solution immediately gives with a 
drop of dilute chromic acid a pale yellow precipitate consisting of 
•small droplets, which are converted ’after a short time into a mass 
of co-Iourless needles which speedily become straw-yellow. Single, 
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well-defined prisms axe also formed. 0*1 mg. of the alkaloid yields 
after some time crystals united to form lattices, which slowly 
become transformed into prisms. The crystals polarise strongly 
and show extinction parallel to the long axis. The limit of 
sensitiveness is 50 fig. With concentrated sine chloride solution 
(1:1), a white precipitate is formed which, under the microscope, 
is found to consist of aggregates of short rods. The crystals are 
colourless and shine feebly between crossed Nicols. In presence 
of a trace of hydrochloric acid, the white turbidity does not 
appear, but, after fifteen minutes, individual prismatic crystals 
are formed which show marked polarisation colours and extinction 
parallel to the long axis. Limit of sensitiveness, 0*4 — 0*3 /xg. 
The reaction with silicotungstic acid is useless for microchemical 
purposes. When the alkaloid is warmed with copper chloride solu¬ 
tion (4%) and hydrochloric acid, long, lemon-yellow prisms are 
gradually formed, which shine in all colours between crossed Nicols, 
have direct extinction and fairly strong pleochroism, The excess 
of copper chloride (which is usually only deposited when the solu¬ 
tion is completely evaporated) appears as colourless or pale green 
needles or prisms. The reaction is not very sensitive. With 
mercuric chloride and hydrochloric acid, a white precipitate is 
formed, which is converted # into- rhombic prisms. With small 
amounts of alkaloid, the precipitate does not appear, but, after 
twenty to thirty minutes, individual prisms are formed. These 
polarise strongly and generally exhibit direct extinction; they are 
insoluble in alcohol and glycerol. Limit of sensitiveness, 
30—40 pg. The reaction with zinc chloroiodide solution has been 
described previously (this vol., ii, 346). Hydriodic acid gives a 
dark brown to black precipitate ; under the microscope, long, 
blackish-brown prisms or brown or red aggregates appear after 
some hours. The crystals shine red in polarised light, have extinc¬ 
tion parallel to the long axis, and marked pleochroism. They are 
readily soluble in alcohol and attacked by glycerol. Limit of 
sensitiveness, 5—3/xg. Potassium iodide gives a brown precipitate, 
which is soon converted into., brownish-black nodules, from which 
paler, prismatic needles are formed. Limit of sensitiveness, about 
5 fig. Potassium bismuth iodide yields a yellow or yellowish-red 
precipitate unsuited to diagnosis. Potassium cadmium bromide 
[cadmium bromide (1 gram), potassium bromide (2 grams), water 
(7 grams)] yields colourless, flat prisms, which are converted into 
dendritic aggregates; they shine slightly grey between crossed 
Nicols. In addition, rhombic platelets and brown globules are 
formed. The crystal forms are very diverse. The crystals are 
insoluble in glycerol. Limit of sensitiveness, 8—5 fig. H. W. 

Estimation ol Theobromine, Nor ah Radford (nee 
Elliott) and G. Brewer (Analyst, 1917, 42, 274—276).—The 
theobromine is precipitated as its silver compound and the quantity 
of nitrogen in the latter is estimated. A weighed quantity of the 
sample (for example, crude theobromine) is dissolved in water and 
5 c.c. of ammonia (D 0*880), the solution is boiled, and a hot 
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solution containing 5 grams of silver nitrate is added. The boil¬ 
ing is continued until the volume of the solution is reduced to 
about 10 c.c. The precipitate which forms is collected, washed 
until free from soluble silver salts, and the nitrogen in the pre¬ 
cipitate is then estimated by Kjeldahl’s method. The number of 
c.c. required to neutralise the ammonia produced is calculated 
into terms of theobromine. Tim presence of large quantities of 
caffeine does not interfere with the estimation, since this alkaloid 
is. not precipitated under the above conditions. W. P. S. 

Replacement of Acetic Acid in Chemical Investigations. 
T Hekla Back (Wien. Klin. Woch., 1917, 30, 465; from 
Ohem. Z/i/itr ,, 1917, ii, 41—42).—In the detection of albumin in 
urine by the potassium ferrocvanide reaction, acetic acid may be 
replaced by iY/10-hydrochloric or sulphuric acid; the volume of 
acid used is equal to that of the urine. More concentrated acid 
is to be avoided. In Weber’s reaction, the feces in ay be treated 
with 20% sulphuric acid instead of glacial acetic acid until strongly 
acid to Congo-red; an excess or prolonged action of acid is detri¬ 
mental. It is advisable to form a lower layer of guaiacum tincture 
and perhydrol. With acid gastric juice, the reaction does not succeed 
immediately, and the juice should be exactly neutralised before 
acidification. This applies also to fermented feces. Hydrochloric 
acid is unsuitable ; the fuming acid shows the reaction, but without 
sufficient sensitiveness. Hydrochloric acid is also less suitable than 
sulphuric acid in the sodium nitroprusside test for ■ acetone. The 
red coloration of creatinine is stable in the presence of acetone 
when 25% sulphuric acid is used (it does not become cherry-red as 
with acetic acid), but disappears when acetone is absent. With 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the red coloration becomes green in 
the presence of acetone. H. W. 

Detection of Albumin by Bleaching Powder Solution and 
Hydrochloric Acid. Pot.tah and Stkfpekhaoen ( Deulscli . med. 
Woch., 1917, 43, 530 ; from Oliem , Zentr 1917, ii, 42),—A few 
c.c. of urine are slowly added to a mixture of bleaching powder 
solution (5% ; 4—6 c.c.) with two drops of pure hydrochloric acid. 
In the presence of albumin, an immediate, blue, opalescent 
turbidity is produced in which the albumin, according to the 
quantity, is more or less'.densely coagulated. Less than two drops 
of hydrochloric acid do not ensure the complete solution of the 
alkaline earths. The reaction is as sensitive as the acetic acid- 
potassium ferrocyanide or the sulphosalicylic acid test. It can be 
directly applied to cloudy urine, since the opalescence or pre¬ 
cipitate is readily recognised even in these circumstances. L, 

h. w: 
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Limiting Frequency in the Spectra of Helium, Hydrogen, 
and Mercury in the Extreme Ultra-violet, 0. W. 
Richardson and C. B. Bazzoni (Phil. Mag., 191 7, [vi], 34, 

285.-307)..The frequency of the shortest vibrations which are 

emitted by the molecules of helium, hydrogen, and mercury under 
the- influence of electron impacts has been determined by a method 
of experiment which has enabled the authors to extend the ultra¬ 
violet region of observation considerably beyond the limits reached 
by Schumann and by Lyman. In the arrangement of apparatus, 
fay which this extension is rendered possible, the thermionic radia¬ 
tion from, a tungsten filament is allowed to fall on a metallic target 
under the influence of a measured difference of potential, and the 
velocity of the photoelectric electrons emitted is measured. This is 
effected by observing the strength of the magnetic field required 
to bend the path of the electrons into a circle of known radius, a 
method similar to that previously used by Bara saner in investi¬ 
gating the velocity distribution of photo-electrons. 

The results obtained for the three gases show that the helium 
spectrum extends to a limit which lies between A — 470 and A = 420^ 
A., and is probably near to the. latter value. The hydrogen spec¬ 
trum terminates, at a wave-length between A = 830 and X = 950 A., 
the limit being* probably close to A 900. The limit of the 
mercury spectrum lies between A 1000 and A 1200. These limits 
are independent of the applied potential up to 800 volts provided 
that this potential exceeds a certain lower limiting value. 

The observed limiting frequencies of the three spectra appear 
to lie in satisfactory agreement with the frequencies which are 
calculated from Bohr’s theoretical values of the ionisation potentials 
of the respective gases, and bear no obvious relation to the ionisa¬ 
tion potentials determined experimentally bv Franck and Hertz. 

IT. M. I). 

Origin, of the Lin© Spectrum Emitted By Iron. Vapour in 
the Explosion Region of the Air-Coal-gas Flame, Cl. A. 

TTems a uncut (Phil Mag., 1917, [vij, 34, 221 . 242).—In a previous 

paper (this voL, ii, 61), it was shown that there are two different 
types of iron cone lines, and experiments are now described in 
which the conditions governing.the emission of these lines have 
been more fully investigated. 

The changes produced in the spectrum by varying the composi¬ 
tion of the gas mixture, by changing the atmosphere in which com¬ 
bustion takes place and by reversal,' lead to the conclusion that 
nitrogen is essential for the emission of the characteristic cone 
spectrum of iron. It is suggested that the nitrogen combines with 
the iron to form a nitride, this., re action being directly responsible 
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for the cone lines. Tlie formation of this nitride appears, how¬ 
ever, to depend on the presence of oxygen in the medium surround- 
mg the air-coal-gas flame. If ammonia is present in the air-coal- 
gas; and oxy-coal-gas flames, the nitride is formed less readily. 

When an air-coal-gas flame is heated electrically by means of a 
graphite rod, the intensities of the iron lines are only slightly 
increased. The cooling of the dame brings about a diminution in 
the intensities. 

The behaviour of the iron lines emitted by the mantles of various 
flames is such as to suggest that they are largely influenced by the 
temperature. The absence of the supplementary iron spectrum 
from, the cone emission of the oxy-hydrogen and oxy-acetylene 
flames cannot be accounted for by the higher velocity of these 
flumes. H. M. D. 

Absorption Bands of Atmospheric O^on© in the Spectra 
of Sim and Stars. A. Fowler and (Hon.) R. J. Strutt 
( Proc . Boy, Soc,, 1917, A, 98, 577—586).—The spectrum of Sirius 
exhibits a group of lines near the limit of atmospheric transmission 
which were first described by Huggins (ibid., 1890, 48, 216). The 
examination of a more recent photograph of the spectrum has 
shown that the lines really represent a system of bands. The sup¬ 
position that these bands are due to atmospheric absorption is 
supported by the fact that the same bands are found in the spectra 
of a number of stars and also in the spectrum of the low sun. 

A comparison of the bands with those found in the spectrum of 
ozone, which has been re-examined in this connexion, shows that- 
the atmospheric constituent responsible for the production, of these 
bands in the solar and stellar spectra is undoubtedly ozone. 

H. M. B. 

Absorption Spectra of Substances containing Conjugated 
and Unconjugated Systems of Triple Bonds. Alexandre 
Kiliven Macbeth and Alfred Walter Stewart (T., 191.7, 111, 
829—841).—The, fact that the absorptive power of saturated sub¬ 
stances is less than that of the corresponding ethylenic derivatives, 
and that conjugation of double bonds in diethylene derivatives is 
accompanied by • an increase in .the absorptive power, has, led the 
authors to inquire whether a similar relation obtains in the case 
of acetylenic derivatives. 

Acetylenic compounds belonging to both aliphatic and aromatic 
series were examined, but the absorption spectra show that there 
is no close parallelism between the light-absorbing capacities of 
acetylenic and analogous ethylenie derivatives, and that the above 
generalisation is not applicable to substances containing* conju¬ 
gated and imeonjugated systems of triple bonds. 

The observations afford further evidence, however, with regard 
to the influence which is exerted by residual affinity on the absorp¬ 
tive power, and an attempt is made to formulate this in general 
■ terms. H. M2 IX 
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Effect of Additional Anxockromes on the Colour of 
Byes. II. Triphenylmethane- and Azo-dyes, Praphulla 
Chandra Ghosh and Edwin Roy Watson (T., 1917, 111, 
815—829).—The absorption bands in solutions of different concen¬ 
trations were determined by observing the positions of the edges 
of the bands with an ordinary spectroscope, as in the previous 
investigation, of the xanthene and anthraquinone groups of dyes 
(T., 1915, 107, 1581; 1916, 109, 544). 

In some cases, the multiplication of anxochromes has but little 
influence on the position of the bands, the only effect observed 
being a strengthening and broadening of the bands. In other 
cases, the bands are shifted to a considerable extent, but remain 
of about the same breadth, whilst in yet other cases additional 
bands make their appearance. Even in the same series, very 
divers© effects have been observed, and the authors conclude that 
more material is required before any explanation of the effects pro¬ 
duced by multiplication of anxochromes can be attempted. 

H. M. D. 

Production of Coloured Flames of High. Luminosity for 
Demonstration and Experimental Purposes. G. A. 
Hemsalech (Phil. Mag. , 1917, [vi], 34, 243 —245).—The apparatus 
described affords a ready means of obtaining highly luminous, 
coloured flames with either the electric or Gouy sprayer, and makes 
use of the fact that the admixture of oxygen to the gases feeding 
an air-coal-gas flame greatly intensifies the flame lines. The 
arrangement is such that the flame can be fed in succession with 
the sprays from a number of different solutions without any re¬ 
adjustment of the gas mixture. H. M. X). 

The Nomenclature of Radio- elements. K. Eajans 
(, Zelisch . Wlektroehem., 1917, 23, 250 —257).—The chaotic state of 
radioactive nomenclature is discussed, and all the various names 
used for the same members of the disintegration series by different 
■writers set forth, This is particularly confusing in the case of the 
branch series starting from the three G-members. It is suggested 
that, pending an international revision of the nomenclature, the 
names first used should be employed. The difference in the names 
in use is often slight, as, for example, in the suffixes I and II, or 
1 and 2, applied to mesothormm. The following is the nomen¬ 
clature, according to the principle recommended, in the cases where 
more than one name is in vogue: uranium I and II, uranium X { 
and X 2) megatherium 1 and 2. For the (7-members and their 
branch "products, the parent (7-member is designated (7-j in each 
case, whilst RaC 7 and Ra(7 2 , Ac(7 a and AcZ), Th(7 2 and ThD, are 
respectively the a- and the j8-ray-giving products in the two 
branches. In symbols, the prefix; “ radio ” is to be designated by 
Rd, not Ra; thus RdTh for radiothorium. 

For future readjustment of the nomenclature, the suggestion is 
made to designate by the index meaning' lateral, the first branch 
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product, and by m, n, etc., later products of the branch. Thus 
Ra(// would stand for what above has been termed Ra6 r s (and 
RaCL for what has above been termed Ka6 f/ ), and RaO/'* for the 
still "unknown product of Rat//. This is to apply to- all three 
series, although in the actinium series Act// would denote the 
main product rather than the branch product. The almost in¬ 
superable difficulties in the way of a consistent and at the same 
time convenient and suggestive nomenclature are considered with 
great, thoroughness. F. 

The X-ray Spectra of Isotopic Elements* Mannk 
Siegbahn and W. Stenstrom (Gompt. rend., 1917, 165, 428—429). 
—A comparison of the A-ray spectra of the isotopes, lead and 
radium- G, shows that the wave-lengths of the lines in the series 
L, and a and $ in series M, agree to within about 0*0001 x 10“ 8 cm. 
for the two isotopes. W-. G. 

Potential of the Lead Electrode* Gilbert 1ST. Lewis and 
Thomas B. Brighton ( J , Amer, Ghent . Soc. P 1917, 39, 1906 — 1912). 
—The electrode poteittial of lead has been measured in saturated 
solutions of lead chloride, bromide, and iodide. From the results 
obtained with the iodide solution, the normal potential is found to 
be 0*4125 against the normal calomel electrode and 0*1295 against 
the normal hydrogen electrode. 

The saturated solution of lead iodide at 25° is 0*00165 mol. per 
litre, which gives 11*9 x 10“° for the ionic solubility product. The 
ionic solubility products of lead bromide and lead chloride, which 
are calculated from the electrode potentials in the saturated solu¬ 
tions of the two haloids, differ considerably from those which are 
given by the usual method of deriving this quantity. H. M. D. 

* Dilatometer for Measuring the Absolute Dilatation of 
Liquids. Jean Escard (Ann, Ghim . anal,, 1917, 22, 169). — The 
apparatus consists of a 1-litre copper flask enclosed in a 2-litre glass 
flask; the space between the walls of the two flasks holds 1 litre. The 
necks of the flasks are elongated, and the outer* one is graduated. 
The liquid under examination is filled into the space between, the 
two flasks, and the dilatation with, rise of temperature is observed 
by the rise in the level of .the. liquid in the graduated neck. The 
cubical dilatation of the two vessels is determined before the instru¬ 
ment is used. W, P. S. 

_ Fenchone in Cryoscopy. Temistocle Jon a ( Gcmetta, 1917, 47, 
ii, 87—98).—The paper records the results obtained in cryoscopic 
investigations of thirty-two organic substances, using fenchone as 
the solvent. The mean value of K for fenchone, calculated from. 
. the results obtained with twenty-one of these substances, is 68*10. 

R. V. S. 

b The Viscosity of Liquids. II. The Viscosity-Composi¬ 
tion Curve for Ideal Liquid Mixtures* James Kendall and 
Kenneth Potter Monroe (J. Amer, Ghent, Soc., 1917, 39, 
1787—1802. Compare A., 1914, ii, 109).—The question of the 
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connexion between. the viscosity and the composition of ideal binary 
mixtures lias been examined by experiments with mixtures of 
benzene and benzyl benzoate, benzene and ethyl benzoate, toluene 
and ethyl benzoate, and of toluene and benzyl benzoate. The com¬ 
ponents of each of these pairs of liquids differ widely both with 
respect to -viscosity and molecular weight, and the observations 
afford in consequence a stringent test of the various formulae which 
have been put forward to express the relation between the viscosity 
and the composition of ideal mixtures. The data are considered 
more particularly with reference to the nine formulae which result 
when the simple mixture rule is applied to the viscosity, fluidity, 
or logarithmic viscosity, and the composition expressed in terms of 
weight, volume, or molecules, and it is found that none of these 
equations is in approximate- agreement with the facts. On the 
■other hand, the results obtained for the first three pairs of liquids 
agree closely with those calculated from the formula 
(I — in which x and 1 — x are the molar fractions of the two 

ooinponents, the viscosities of which are and ij 2 respectively. For 
mixtures of toluene and benzyl benzoate, on the other hand, the 
observed viscosities diverge considerably from those given by the 
cube root formula, H. M. D. 

The Viscosity of Liquids. III. Ideal Solutions of Solids 
in Liquids. James Kendall and Kenneth Potter Monroe (J. 
Amer. Ghent,, Sac 1917, 89, 1802—1806. Compare preceding 
abstract).—The viscosities of mixtures of benzene and naphthalene, 
of benzene and diphenyl, of toluene and naphthalene, and of 
toluene and diphenyl have been measured at 25 b , and the applica¬ 
bility of the cube root formula ~ -j- (1 — $)%* tested by calcu¬ 

lating therefrom the viscosity y 2 of the naphthalene or diphenyl. 
Although the several values of rj 2 for each series of mixtures are in 
close agreement, there is a very considerable difference between the 
values obtained from the benzene series of mixtures on the one 
hand and the toluene series on the other. Thus the mean value of 
ijo for naphthalene in admixture with benzene is 0*225, whilst the 
toluene series of mixtures gives 0‘0183 as the mean value of ifa. 
If may be noted, however, that the ratio of these numbers is the 
same for diphenyl as for naphthalene. H. M. I). 

Constitution and. Fundamental Properties of Solids and 
Liquids, II. Liquids. Irving Langmuir (7. Amer. Glmn. Sog., 1917, 
39, 1848— 1906).* —In a previous paper (this voh, ii, 19) the author 
has put forward the view that the forces acting between atoms and 
molecules are chemical, as distinguished from physical, in character. 
The forces are specific in their action, have a range which is limited 
to atomic distances, and act only in more or less definite directions 
determined by the degree of saturation of the neighbouring atoms. 
A distinction is made between forces which correspond with primary 
and secondary valence, bxit.it is claimed that these types, both of 
which are strictly chemical, suffice for the explanation of cohesion, 
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evaporation., crystallisation, adsorption, surface 'tension,, viscosity, 
and other properties of liquids. 

Tills theory of chemical forces is further developed in the present 
paper and applied to a series of observations which have been made 
on the properties of liquid -surfaces. 

The experiments made by Rayleigh, Marcelin, and Devaux on 
the spreading of oils on the surface of water have been extended. 
The spreading is attributed to the presence of an active group in 
the molecule of the oily substance, this active group having a 
marked affinity for water. The chemical forces which thus come 
into play, lead, to- the orientation of the oil molecules in such a way 
that the carboxyl groups of the molecules are all in contact or 
combined with water molecules, whilst the hydrocarbon chains are 
situated vertically above the carboxyl layer. The tendency of the 
oil to spread is thus attributed to the chemical forces acting between 
the carboxyl groups and the water molecules. It is possible to 
determine the cross-sections and lengths of the oriented, molecules 
by observations of the extent to which, a given weight of the oil. 
spreads on the surface of water. Such measurements have been 
made for a number of substances, and it has also been found 
possible, by means of a special type of balance, to measure the 
forces which are required to compress oil films of different thick¬ 
nesses. The curves obtained by plotting this force against the 
thickness of the film show characteristic breaks which are considered 
to afford confirmation of the view that the spreading of films on 
surfaces is determined by the configuration of the molecules and 
the relative activities of the different portions of the molecule. 

Since adsorption is presumably a surface effect, the theory 
should be applicable to the explanation of phenomena which are 
grouped under this head. In a recent paper, Gurvich (compare 
A., 1914, ii, 435; 1915, ii, 744) has expressed the view that adsorp¬ 
tion phenomena are due to physical as distinguished from chemical 
forces, but the author, as the result of a critical examination of the 
arguments put forward, arrives at the conclusion that these forces 
are also chemical and do not differ in any essential feature from 
those which give rise to the formation of typical, chemical com¬ 
pounds. 11. M. T>. 

The Adsorption of Carbon Dioxide and Ammonia by 
Charcoal* Leon B. Richardson (J. Amer. Ghetn, Sac 191.7, 39, 
1828—1848).—'The equilibrium pressures (up to 300 cm. of mer¬ 
cury) have been measured at temperatures between — 64° and 200° 
for the system charcoal-carbon dioxide, and between — 20° and 200° 
for the system charcoal-ammonia. At a given temperature, the 
adsorption is in fair agreement, 'over, a limited range of pressures, 
with the equation a = a . pV n 9 in which a is the volume of gas 
adsorbed by' 1 gram of charcoal under a pressure p, a and n being 
constants. At higher pressures' (above 60 cm.), the adsorption is 
less than that required by this formula, and appears to reach a 
maximum, which at a given temperature is unchanged by . further 
increase in the pressure. There is no evidence of a chemical action 
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between carbon and carbon dioxide, but at low temperatures effects 
are observed which suggest that part of the gas dissolves to form a 
solid solution. H. M. I). 

Th© Solvent Properties of Emulsions. Theory of 
Dyeing in a “Boiled off Liquor" Bath* P. Sisley (Bull 
SVll chimi,, 1917, [ivj, 21, 155—-157).—If a dilute aqueous solution 
of plienosafraniiieazonaphthol, slightly acidified with acetic acid, is 
gently shaken with chloroform, no emulsion being formed, the 
colouring matter is divided between the water and chloroform 
according to a definite partition-coefficient. If, however, the 
chloroform is •emulsified, the colouring matter accumulates in the 
emulsified portion and the water is almost decolorised. If the tube 
is left, the unstable emulsion gradually breaks down and the colour¬ 
ing matter returns to the water. This phenomenon can be repeated 
indefinitely. On the basis of this, the author explains the dyeing 
of silk with almost insoluble dyestuffs in a “ boiled off liquor ” 
bath. A similar explanation may be given for the dyeing of cotton, 
using an oil emulsion as mordant, and the dyeing of leather in a 
fatty bath.. ‘ " W. G, 

A Complete Review of Solutions of Oceanic Salts. I and II. 
Ernst JXneckk (. ZeiUch . miorq. Chevi „ 1917, 100, 161—175, 

1.76 236. Compare A., 1906, ii, 833; 1907, ii, 278, 480, 702). 

.—I, The- author discusses the different methods of representing 

graphically the solubility relations of reciprocal salt pairs, with 
special reference to the system 2KCl + MgS0 4 ^ MgCL> -p K 9 S0 4 . 

II. The author’s graphic method of representation is applied to 
“ doubled-ternary ” systems, that is, systems comprising six different 
salts, as, for example, (Na 9 ,lL,,Mg) ( CL>,S0 4 ). A quantitative 
graphic representation has been devised for this system, in the 
special case of complete saturation with sodium chloride, for the 
range of temperature between 0° and 120°. Numerous diagrams 
are given, for the interpretation of which the original must be 
consulted. E. H. R. 

Til© Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures of 
Acetylene and Air. William Arthur Ha ward and Sosale 
Garalapury Sastry (T,, 1917, 111, 84.1—843).—Observations 
made in a glass tube 12 mm. in diameter show that the maximum 
speed is obtained with mixtures containing 8—10% of acetylene. In 
the curve showing the relation between the speed and the percent¬ 
age of acetylene in the mixture there is a gradual flattening towards 
the upper and lower limits, and the crest of the curve is also- 
flattened. Mixtures containing more.than about 20% of acetylene 
deposit soot, and the speed of propagation of flame in such mix¬ 
tures is slow. The fact that the maximum speed is found in. mix¬ 
tures which contain rather more than the mixture (7*75% of 
acetylene) which corresponds with . complete combustion, is prob¬ 
ably due to the greater .thermal conductivity of ■acetylene as corn 
pared with air, ■ ■ ■ M, D. 
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The Saponification o! Fats. J. P. Trrttb (Proc. K. Akad. 
Wetensch, Amsterdam, 1917, 20, 35—63).—A mathematical dis¬ 
cussion of tli.e subject, in which it is shown, that in the saponifica¬ 
tion of an emulsion, the reaction takes place chiefly at the boundary 
of the two phases, the process of saponification being governed, by 
the value of the surface tensions between the glycerides and the 
saponifying medium. Equations were derived, giving the relation 
between separated fatty acid and separated glycerol, and it was 
found that those- equations in which the increase- of concentration 
of the lower glycerides at the surface of contact between fat and 
water phase was taken into account appeared to explain the 
different course of the saponification in different surroundings. 

w: G. 

Sulphonation of Quinol. II. Jon. Pinnow (Zeilseh, 
MeMrochcm 1917, 23, 243—249. Compare A., 1915, i, 883).™ 
A continuation of the previous work; the kinetics of the sulphoir- 
ation of quinol have been studied at 100°, 80°, 60°, and 50° by a 
slightly modified method, using sulphuric acid from 7*823/ to 
13*393/. It is shown that if quinol is added to sulphuric acid in 
such quantities (1—2%) that the total volume is practically un¬ 
changed, the logarithm of the velocity of sulphonation increases 
proportionally to the concentration of the acid. For unit increase 
in the molarity of the acid, the increase in the logarithm is 0*643 
at 60°, 0*612 at 80°, and 0*606 at 100°. The logarithm of the 
velocity for 7J/H 2l S0 4 is 4*500 at 60°, 5*655 at 80°, and 6*637 at 
100°. The equilibrium between quinol, quinolmonosulphonic acid, 
and aqueous sulphuric acid moves toward the sulphonic acid with 
decreasing temperature. The temperature-coefficient of the forma¬ 
tion and hydrolysis of quiiiolmonosiilphoiiic acid increases with 
decreasing concentration of sulphuric acid. The hydrolysis depends 
chiefly on the monohydrate of sulphuric acid, as was previously 
shown to be the case in the formation of the monosi.ilphonic acid. 

J. P. 8. 

The Positive Nucleus of the Atom. .A. Haas (PhyaihxL 
Zeitsch 1917, 18, 400—402).—A theoretical paper in which the 
author discusses the structure of the positive nucleus with special 
reference to the Rutherford theory and the difficulties which are 
involved in the assumption that the entire mass is electromagnetic 
in origin. An attempt is made to meet these difficulties by a 
theory of atomic structure which is shown to lead directly to 
Moseley’s formula for the connexion between the X-ray frequencies 
and the atomic numbers of the elements. ' IT. M. Xb 

Problems Bearing on Residual Affinity. Spencer 
Umfbeville Pickering (Proc. Boy. 8oc., 1917, A, 93, 533—549). 
—A theoretical paper in which the subject of residual affinity is 
discussed in its relation to- phenomena of double decomposition and 
thermal data, ' H, ftL XX 
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An Air-tight Gas Collecting Tube without Stopcock. 
Georg Wempe (Zeitxeh. ant/ew. (Jhem 1917, 80, i, 208. Compare 
ibid., 1914, 27 , i, 216).—Tlie apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
vessel of 100—200 c.c. capacity, into which two glass tubes are fused 
which pass to the bottom of the vessel. The latter is completely 
filled with water; the gas is then admitted through one tube, the 
displaced water passing away through the other tube, the process 
being stopped while the ends of the tube still dip beneath the 
water. To 1 discharge the gas, the vessel is placed in a horizontal 
or inclined position; water is admitted through one tube, the gas 
passing out through the other. H. W. 

When Did the Alchemists Jan Isaac of Holland and 
Isaac of Holland Live ? Hermann Schelenz (. Zeitsch . angew. 
Ghent., 1917, 30, i, [65], 195—196).—Lippmaim (A., 1916, ii, 525), 
in a passage from Ben Jensons “ The Alchemist,” finds support 
for the suggestion that at the time of publication of the play, 
which he sets at 1610, Jan Isaac, the father, was but recently dead, 
whilst Isaac, the son, was still alive, and, further, that the writings 
of the two only appeared in print subsequently to 1600. The 
author objects that these conclusions are based on an imperfect 
translation, and that Ben Jon,son’s works were not printed until 
1616, To judge from the authorities cited by him, Jan Isaac prob¬ 
ably belonged to the fifteenth century—anterior to Hohenheim- 
Paraeelsus, whom he does not mention. Jorissen ( Ghem . Week- 
hlad , 1917, 14, 304) states that Hugo de Groot, “ Parallelon 
Rerum, etc./’ 1602, says Jan Isaac lived 160 years before that date. 
Jorissen, amongst other references, also cites Lenglet du Fresnoy 
(1742) in favour of the view that, contrary to the usual opinion, 
Jan Isaac was the son of Isaac (compare also Holgen, this voL, 
ii, 461). ' T. S. Pa, 

Isaac of Holland and Jan Isaac of Holland. W. P. 
Jorissen (Ghem. Wechhlad , 1917, 14, 897—903).—A further com 
tribution to the discussion as to the period of these alchemists 
(bompare preceding abstract). A, J, W, 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Hydrogen Peroxide, V. Maori (Boll. chim. farm., 1917, 
56, 417—418).—Hydrogen- peroxide prevents the precipitation of 
phosphomolybdate when solutions of ammonium molybdate and 
phosphoric acid are mixed. Hydrogen sulphide does not affect the 
reaction between hydrogen peroxide and chromic acid if the 
chromic acid is added to the solution,of hydrogen peroxide and 
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hydrogen sulphide. When hydrogen peroxide is treated with 
ammonia in presence of calcium chloride, a precipitate, CaO s , is 
formed. When hydrogen peroxide is evaporated, in a platinum 
dish in the presence of hydrogen chloride, a. certain amount of 
chloroplatinic acid is formed. 

The estimation of free acid in hydrogen peroxide may be effected 
by titration with permanganate, the end-point being shown by the 
appearance of a brownish-yellow coloration. R. V. 8. 

Preparation of Chlorine Gas. Tun Wolvay Process Go. 
(TT.S. Pat., 1236570, 1917; from J. Sac. Ohem. Ind ,, 1017, 36, 
1048).—An alkali chloride is heated with ferric sulphate in the 
presence, of oxygen. The ferric sulphate is formed by treating 
ferric oxide mixed with sodium chloride with sulphur trioxide at 
a temperature below that at which chlorine compounds are evolved, 

H. W. 

Liberation of Hydrogen Sulphide from Gob Fires in. 
Coal Mines, Thomas James ■ Drakklky (T., 1917, 111, 

853—863).—• According to Lewes, sulphur would be liberated in the 
lorm of sulphur dioxide if the spontaneous heating of coal was in 
any way connected, with the presence of iron pyrites. Experiments 
are described which show that hydrogen sulphide is formed by 
passing sulphur dioxide over heated coal, by heating mixtures of 
coal and sulphur or mixtures of coal and iron pyrites, and by pass- 
mg dry or moist hydrogen or moist carbon dioxide over heated 
iron pyrites. Comparison of the figures obtained in the action of 
dry and moist hydrogen on iron pyrites shows that the presence of 
water vapour favours the production of hydrogen sulphide. 

In view of these observations it is improbable that the sulphur 
dioxide formed at the seat of a gob fire would find its way into the 
mine atmosphere. If not completely reduced to hydrogen sul¬ 
phide by contact with heated coal in the vicinity of the Ore, it would 
encounter hydrogen sulphide evolved by the heated material In the 
locality, and would thereby he reduced with the production of 
sulphur. 1 ’ h. 3VF. IX 

Action of Hydrogen on Sulphuric Acid. Fhanoih .Tones 

(Mem. Manchester Phil t Soc., 1917, 61 , No. 3, 1—8)..An the bulb 

of. a n on-tubulated retort, the open end of the neck of wh ich dips 
under water, is placed some strong sulphuric acid, the remainder 
ol^the retort being filled with pure hydrogen. When the whole is 
left at the ordinary temperature for- a few days the water gradu¬ 
ally rises in the- neck of the retort, owing to reduction of the sul¬ 
phuric acid by the hydrogen with formation of sulphur dioxide 
(compare Milbauer, A,., 1907, ii, 252). ' T. S.; P. 

Removal of Nitric Acid from Solutions of Organic 
Compounds. P. A. Levenb and G. M. Meyer (J k Biol. Ohm ., 
1917, 31, 599—604).-To- remove nitric acid, from organic mixtures 
the acidity of the solution is' first estimated by titration of a small 
sample'/and the -solution is then-..neutralised by means of barium 
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hydroxide. About 2 grams of freshl.y prepared aluminium amal- 
ga,rn are added for each gram of nitric acid and reduction of the 
acid allowed to proceed at the ordinary temperature for eight hours 
(or overnight), the solution being aerated during the entire time- 1 ' of 
reduction. The nitric acid is completely transformed into ammonia 
and oxides of nitrogen. 

To remove the added reagents and the products of reduction, the 
mixture is filtered from the aluminium and mercury, and the filtrate 
treated with slight excess of barium hydroxide. By concentration 
under diminished pressure, the ammonia is removed, and the 
barium is then quantitatively precipitated with sulphuric acid. 

The aluminium amalgam is prepared by immersing sheets of 
aluminium foil in a 3% solution of mercuric chloride. In a few 
'minutes the surface of the foil is covered with mercury. The foil 
is immediately washed in running water and transferred at once 
to the nitrate solution. ~ H. W. B. 

The Melting Points of the Chlorides of Lithium ? 
Rubidium, and Caesium,, and the Freezing Points of 
Binary and Ternary Mixtures of these Salts, including 
also Potassium and Sodium Chloride. Theodore W. 
Rr chard s and W. Buell Meldrum (J. A mn \ Ghent. Sac ., 1917, 
39, 1816-—1828).—From cooling curves the melting points ob¬ 
tained. are lithium chloride, 613°, rubidium chloride, 714°, caesium 
chloride, 645°, The lithium and caesium chlorides were unusually 
pure, but the rubidium salt probably contained small quantities of 
impurities. 

The freezing-point diagram for mixtures of potassium and lithium 
chloride is of the simplest type, the curves meeting at 358°, Eutec¬ 
tics temperatures were found for rubidium and lithium chlorides at 
318° and for caesium and lithium chlorides at 323°, but in both, 
cases the diagram affords evidence of the existence of a 1:1 com¬ 
pound. 

The freezing points of ternary mixtures of lithium and sodium 
chlorides with each of the three other alkali chlorides were also 
determined. H. M. D. 

The Mature of Subsidiary Valencies* XV. Polyhaloids. 

’Flu tz Ephraim: ( Bar ., 1917, 50, 1069 — 1088. Compare this vol., 
ii, 319).—The thermal dissociation of the various alkali polyhaloids 
lias been studied, and the temperatures determined at which*the 
vapour pressures of' the liberated halogens are equivalent to 
760 mm. of, mercury. The special apparatus employed is fully 
described, 'the novel feature being the device for keeping the 
halogen away from the mercury in the manometer. 

Comparing pairs of 'caesium and rubidium compounds, it is found 
that the ratio of ' the absolute" temperatures of dissociation, 
T as : I 7 ,.-,,, is approximately constant , being about 1/1.2:1 for the 
whole group, and, that the ratio- T: 4 atomic volume is the same for 
the two members of each series. Knowing the dissociation tem¬ 
perature for a given eresnun compound, it is therefor© possible to 
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ability of the analogous rubidium compound. The 
die most stable, and as long as one iodine atom .is 
ier tri-haloids are not much less stable, 
ojii would thus appeal* to be the eenival atom, and 

pected, therefore, that the compound (Jsl.(.ll 2 , for 

'■decompose into cresimn iodide and. chlorine. As a 
it gives caesium chloride and iodine chloride. This 
be due to any secondary effect of moisture, for the 
s of chloride are obtained when the substance is 
dioric oxide. 

*o:ni the formula T\*Jv~k, on the basis of the 
: esium coni]rounds, the following values for potass- 
r obtained: 

KI 8 . KBiV;. K.l.j,Br. KTOL. IvCIBr., K.CI.1,, 

■ 140 » 5 ° 66 ° 108 - 5 ° U'T~ 109 " 47 " 57 ° 

therefore, the dissociation temperature is below 
t of the ejected halogen. These compounds are 
is obvious that they are not, likely to be obtained 
iperatures. 

tlie curves connecting absolute temperature and 
mre for any two compounds of substances with 
run parallel. For example, the ratio, 

■ rn , rii 

7- Os Ill's • 7 ZMClo,r.NH ; j 7 

. , . 700 mm. is almost constantly 1:1*265. The 
tile may therefore bo employed to calculate pres¬ 
et this kind when only one tension point has been 

eyed in this study were prepared by 'Wells and 
1, with modifications in some cases. The data 
vapour pressures at different temperatures of the 
<M Mi CsBrL, CsBr.J, CsCU, CsBr,, CsCIBr.,, 
tbBrJ, RbBii BbOlBr* BbCLBr, RbCLI, Kl* 
NIljBig NH tj OLJh\ and in addition cupric ami 

I;:;-,-.:"- * . J. a w. 

tble Error regarding the Solubility of 
orate in Boiling Water. Amumo Vavm/a 

17, ii, 49—63)..When, boiled with water, calcium 

dissociates with evolution off carbon dioxide. This 
at a certain point, and is prevented if a solution 
>xide (saturated at the ordinary temperature) is 
ling suspension of carbonate in the proportion of 
)er litre. After prolonged boiling of calcium 
ier, the substance which passes into solution is 
.e, and the amount of it depends chiefly on the 
[uid, the duration of the boiling, and the concen- 
olution. Small quantities of sodium carbonate 
* litre) prevent dissociation. When calcium 
need by chemical action in aqueous solution at a 
: tit 'forms supersaturated solutions even in the 
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presence oi calcium .hydroxide; tile stability of these solutions 
depends chiefly on the concentration and the temperature 

B. V. S. 

Zinc Perhydrates. [Hydroperoxides,] F. W, Sjostrom 
(ZciLsch, arum/. Chew 1917, 100, 237—248. Compare cle For- 
crand, A., 1902, ii, 322, 606; 1904, ii, 172; Kurilov, A., 1904, ii, 36; 
Ebler and Krause, 1911, ii, 801; Biesenfeld and Nottebohrn, a/, 
1915, ii, 454).—When a solution of zinc sulphate is added to excess 
of a solution of sodium hydroxide containing hydrogen peroxide, 
the zinc is totally precipitated as hydroperoxide. The amount of 
hydrogen peroxide used cannot, however, be estimated volumetri- 
cally on account of its rapid decomposition in alkaline solution. 
For a more thorough examination of zinc hydroperoxide the follow¬ 
ing method of preparation was used. 

Freshly ignited pure zinc oxide was left for several hours with 
tli© calculated quantity of 30% hydrogen peroxide solution at —10°. 
A product was obtained which above 2° formed a pasty mass, and 
when dried on a porous plate at 35—40° over soda-lime was ob¬ 
tained as a white powder. This was analysed by estimating active 
oxygen, zinc oxide, and water. It contained 8*04% active oxygen, 

and corresponded almost exactly with the composition 

Towards water, alcohol, or ether at the ordinary temperature it is 
quite stable, and is only slowly decomposed by 2iY-sodi.mii hydr¬ 
oxide. It does not appear, however, to be a simple chemical indi¬ 
vidual, since by trituration with water it can be separated into 
fractions containing varying quantities'of active oxygen. Another 
preparation, fractionated in this manner before drying, gave three 
similar fractions, each containing about 12% of active oxygen and 
corresponding with no particular formula. Similar products were 
obtained by boiling zinc carbonate with excess of 30% hydrogen 
peroxide solution. 

ft is concluded that zinc perhyclrate generally consists of a mix¬ 
ture of substances, derived, from the two compounds Zn(OH) 2 and 

() ^Zn*(yf.P ^ ie hydroperoxides being of the types OB>Zn*0*OH 

and Zn(0H)*0 fc Zii*0*0H. Hydrogen peroxide, since it decomposes 
zinc carbonate, acts as a monobasic acid. E. II. E. 

Allotropy of Cadmium. Fredrick H. G&tman (J. Amen 
(Them, Hoc,, 1917, 89, 1806—1816).—The results of measurements 
of the ETM,h\ of cells arranged according to the scheme Cd | Cd'S0 4 
solution 18% Cd amalgam would seem to indicate that there are two, 
and only two, allotropic modifications of cadmium between 0° and 
100°. The initial value of the E.M.F. of such cells at 20° dimin¬ 
ishes with time, but -finally attains a constant value. When this 
condition has been attained, tbe E.M.F. decreases linearly with rise 
of temperature up to 40°. 

When cells of the above type are maintained at 90°, the E.M.F. 
also becomes constant, but in this case the E.M.F. decreases linearly 
with fall of temperature down to 40°. 


23**. 
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By means of formula) which express the experimental observa¬ 
tions, the temperature at which the E.M.F. reaches its 'minimum 
value is found to be 37*5°, which may be regarded as a close approxi¬ 
mation to the transition temperature Cd tt — Cd,,,. M. M. I), 

Decomposition of Lead Hydrogen Arsenate by Water. 
0. C. McDonnell and J. J. T. Graham (J. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 1917, 

89, 19BA.-It) 18).—Experiments are described which show that lead 

hydrogen arsenate is decomposed by water with the formation of a 
basic salt, the reaction, which is reversible, being represented by the 
equation 5PbHAs0 4 + H 2 0 = Pb 4 (Pb0H)(As0 4 ) 3 + 2H 8 As0 4 . ‘ The 
concentration of arsenic acid in the equilibrium condition is very 
low, but if the water is continuously renewed, the lead hydrogen 
arsenate is completely decomposed and the residue consists of the 
basic lead arsenate, Pb 4 (PbOH)(As0 4 ) 3 ,HoO (hydroxy-mi n\ etite). 

EL M. D. 

The Nature of Subsidiary Valencies. XVI. The 
Intensity of the Attachment of Water in Compounds 
with Water of Crystallisation. Fritz Ephraim and Paul 
Wagner (Ber., 1917, 50, 1088—1110).- —The vapour pressures of a 
large number of alums and sulphates of the type 
M 2 / S0 4 ,M // SG 4 ,6Ii 2 0, 

have been determined at different temperatures, these salts being 
chosen for comparative purposes because so many of them are 
known, the members of one class have the same constitution, and 
their melting points are high. The apparatus is described. 

In the case of the second class of salts, the pressures rise very 
slowly up to a certain point, when they increase suddenly and after¬ 
wards grow normally. This lagging effect, or “ period of induc¬ 
tion 99 according to Rae (T,, 1916, 109, 1229), has been reported 
before by Ephraim, in the case of ammixies (this voh, ii, 319), and 
is now discussed in the light of two or three theories. 

The stability of the alums is greater as the volume of the anionic; 
metal is greater, and the same holds good for the other class 
(sclionites), except that magnesium seems to he out of place. This 
is due, however, to the fact that the atom of this metal occupies less 
space in the double sulphate molecule than the volume as calculated 
from its density. The in.ilue.nce ■ of the ' cationic metal in both 
series is practically nothing, but the stability of the hydrates is 
normally greater as the atomic volume is greater, and similarly, the 
change from sulphates to selenates is of very little influence on the 
vapour pressures. In a molecule of 48 atoms it is, of course, 
scarcely likely that the exchange of a single atom for a similar one 
will have much effect on the general stability. 

The molecular volume of a stable compound is always smaller 
than the sum of the volumes of its decomposition products, but 
some elements may be relatively more compressed than others. This 
is 'seen in the case of the sehonites, the necessary density data 
having been determined by one worker, Tutton. The double raag- 
. nesium sulphates have smaller molecular volumes than the copper 
or. manganese salts, although the atomic volume of the metal is 
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much greater than those of the other two. The stability of the salts 
is therefore more strictly parallel to their molecular volumes than 
to the atomic volumes of the free metals. What really matters in 
connexion with the stability of a compound is, therefore, not the 
actual contraction suffered by any particular atom during the 
formation of the compound, hut the percentage contraction on the 
atomic volume, a method of calculation which lias apparently only 
been introduced by Stephenson (i Chew.. Ferns, 1311, 102, 178, 187). 

The data recorded refer to the following compounds: aluminium 
and chromium alums of Iv, NH 4 , Eh, Cs/Na, T1; vanadium alums 
of Nil, j, EbyCs ; ferric alums of NH 4 , Rb, Cs; titanium alums of 
Rb, Cs; caesium manganic and cohaltic alums; selenate alums of 
K-Al, Cs-Al, and Cs-Cr; double sulphates of K, NIL, Rb, and Cs 
with Cu", Ni.% Mg, and Midi ' J. C. W. 

Martensite, Troostite, Sorbite. P. Dejean (Compt. rend., 
1917, 165, 429—431. Compare this voL, ii, 477).—The author 
defines these three constituents of steel. For martensite he accepts 
Le Cliatelier’s definition (this vol., ii, 477). Troostite is the con¬ 
stituent, easily attacked by micrographic reagents, and obtained 
when a. steel, previously heated to a temperature at least equal to 
tliat of the critical point A c-, , is tempered with an energy insuffi¬ 
cient to produce pure martensite. Sorbite is chemically and physi¬ 
cally almost identical with troostite, and is obtained by thermal 
treatment, below the critical point Ac v of a steel previously tem¬ 
pered. It differs from troostite in its micrographic appearance. 

.. W. G. 

Tile Heterogeneity of Steels - H. Le Chatelier and E. L. 
Ditpxt'y (Compt. rend., 1917, 165, 349—852. Compare A., 1915, 
ii, 779).—The authors have modified the composition of Stead’s 
reagent for characterising the heterogeneity of phosphorus steels, 
and have thus increased its sensitiveness and made it applicable to 
turn-phosphorus steels. The reagent, .as now prepared, contains 
alcohol (95%), 100 o.c.; water, 10 c.e.; crystalline copper chloride, 
1 gram; picric acid, 0*5 gram; hydrochloric add, 1*5—2*5 c.c. The 
proportions of copper chloride and picric acid may he varied from 
one half to double the amounts given without modifying the results, 
but the proportions of alcohol and water must be rigorously 
a filtered to, ’ The exact acid content, which must be adjusted by 
trial, controls the success of the reagent. W. G, 

Structure of Magnet Steel and its Change with Heat 
Treatment. EAtarO Honda and Take,tiro Murakami (Sci. 
Reports, Tfihoku Imp. Uni in, 1917, fi], 6, 58—70).—Four speci¬ 
mens of magnet steel have been investigated by thermal, magnetic, 
and microscopic methods. It has been found^ that thermal analysis 
is not so- convenient a method for detecting minute changes in struc¬ 
ture as is magnetic analysis. A change which is recorded by the 
thermal method is also .easily detected by the magnetic method, and 
it m possible exactly to locate the transformation, but there are 
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changes associated with the development or absorption of only very 
small amounts of heat which cannot bo detected by thermal 
methods, whilst magnetic methods give good results. 

The specimens of magnet steel gave the following analyses : 


Specimen. C. P. S. Mn. Si. VV. 

Bolder ...... 0*47 (MUG 0*010 0*20 0-24 5*28 

Swedish .. 0-59 0*015 trace 0*20 0*22 4*82 

Yon ago . 0*61 — — — 0*27 4*98 

Nagoya. 0*20 — — — 0*20 0*00 


The results arrived at may be summarised as follows. It is very 
probable that the two carbides, Fe 3 C and WO, exist in magnet steels 
(compare Arnold and Bead, Proa. Inst. Meek. Enr/. , March 20th, 
1914). These two carbides, according to the heat treatment, can. 
exist either as a double carbide or as the separate carbides. If the 
specimen is .heated once to 800—900° and then slowly cooled, the 
double carbide is formed; above the Ac t point the double carbide 
decomposes into its components, each of which dissolves in the 
austenite and remains as carbide up to about 900°. On heating 
still further, the tungsten carbide begins to dissociate, the degree of 
dissociation becoming almost complete at about 1100°. The carbon 
and tungsten formed by dissociation remain dissolved in the austen¬ 
ite, the carbon, giving iron cementite in solid solution. 

When the specimen is cooled at a normal rate from a temperature 
higher than 1100°, the. A l9 A 2 , and A 3 transformations are brought 
down to a much lower temperature than the A x point by the retard¬ 
ing effect of the tungsten dissolved in austenite. At about 550° the 
retarded A s transformation commences and the ferrite holding 
tungsten in solution separates; this separation continues over a 
range of about 50°, until the concentration of the solution readies 
such a value that the eutectic Aj transformation becomes possible, 
this taking place somewhat abruptly at about 500°, iron cementite 
being set free. 

If the maxi mum temperature exceeds 1100° it is very difficult to 
make the two carbides combine ■ during • slow, cooling ; if, however, 
the specimen is once cooled to the ordinary temperature and then 
reheated to 800—900°, recombination of the two carbides takes 
place on cooling, 

If a specimen previously heated k>' 1100° is kept at 700° for a 
sufficiently long time, the dissolved tungsten gradually takes carbon 
from the iron cementite to give tungsten cementite, and the. A x 
transformation takes place at this temperature, showing that the 
effect of the tungsten is to retard the transformation. T. 8. P. 

Recovery of Ammonium Molybdate from the Filtrates 
obtained in the Estimation of Phosphorus in Steel and Pig 
Iron, Richard Friedrich ( Chem . Zdt ., 1917, 41, 674).—After the 
.filtrates' have been concentrated, and the phosphoric acid separated 
as ammonium magnesium phosphate, the strongly animoniaea! 
liquid is treated with hydrochloric acid, added drop by drop with 
: '.constant stirring, until a crystalline precipitate is no longer, formed. 
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The precipitate of ammonium molybdate is collected after a few 
hours, washed with a small quantity of water, and dried between 
sheets of filter-paper. W. P. S. 

The Chlorides and CM or o-salts of Iridium. Marcel 
Deivepine {Ann. Okim 1917, [ix], 7, 277—339).—A resume of 
work already published (compare A., 190S, ii, 702, 765; 1910, 
ii, 34; 1911, ii, 806 ; 1914, ii, 209, 461). W. G. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Tli© Relations in Composition of the Different Forms of 
Natural Bitumens. Charles F. Mabery (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc 
1917, 39, 2015-—2027).—On distillation in a vacuum, Deerfield 
coal gave, in addition to gaseous products, tar, and an ammoniacal 
aqueous liquor, an oil which on distillation yielded fractions agreeing 
with the composition C 12 H 24 , C 10 II 20 , C 10 H 28 , C 17 H 30 , C 1S H 32 , C 20 II 36 , 
and a crystalline solid, C 30 I:I f(2; m. p. 60°; the composition of the 
fractions of general formula C n H 2n - 4 resembles that of a large 
proportion of the constituents of the adjacent Mahone petroleum, 
and the suggestion is made that the coal represents an intermediate 
stage of decomposition between vegetable matter and the 
petroleum. 

The asphaltic substance gilsonite, of Utah, on distillation gave 
members of the series C y ,.H 2>l . and 0 /?< IT 2n ~ 25 resembling the same 
classes of hydrocarbon in petroleum; there were also obtained other 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, and nitrogenous organic compounds 
similar to those found in petroleum; these results are regarded as 
proof of the common origin of gilsonite and petroleum. Grahamite 
gave similar results to gilsonite, but the proportion of nitrogen 
compounds was lower, and hardly accords with the view that 
grahainito has been formed by the further modification of gilsonite, 

T>. F. T. 

Glauconite or Greensand. Edward Hart (/. Amer. Ghem . 
$ foe., 1917, 39, 1919).—Grains of marl from Mallica Hill and 
Sewell, New Jersey, were found to consist of a core of nearly pure 
silica and a covering layer of glauconite containing little or no 
silica. The glauconite contains Pe 9 0. 3 , 41%; FeO, 3% ; A1 2 0 3 , 18%; 
CaO, 2%; MgO, 5% ; KoO, 17%; Na»0, 0*5%; and IDO, 13*5%. 

■ “ ■ H/M.D. 

FPisanite from Lading, Carinthia, H. Leitmeikr (Centr. 
Min., 1917, 321—331).—The ’crystalline material occurs as' a blue 
crust (anal I) overlain by a green crust (anal. II) on Kmonlte from 
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a deposit of pyrites and copper-pyrites at Lading, near St. Michael, 
in the Lavant* valley. Apart from a, small excess of wafer, owing 
to alteration, both analyses agree with the formula 
’ (Cu,Fe)S0 4 , 7 TLX). 

In I the ratio of copper sulphate to iron sulphate is 45:55, and 
in II it is 31:69. 

Il l so i. 

CuO. FeO. NiO. SO-,. H.,0. Total deducted. Sp. gi‘. 

T u-67 13*43 — 28*IS 46*72 100*00 1*49 1*950 

IT. 8*21 17*23 0*27 27*33 46*96 100*00 11*31 1-941 

Published analyses of pisanite (including salvadorite) show a 
range in the mixed crystals of CuO 7*56—18*81 and FeO 
15*85—8*51. There thus seems to be a gap at both ends of this 
Isom or phous series; that at the iron end may be accidental, owing 
to lack of analyses, whilst that at the copper end is smaller than 
determined experimentally by Retgers (A., 1895, ii, 160). From 
the above density determinations and Retgers’s value 1*899 for 
FeS0 4 ,7H a 0 (melanterite), the value 2*02 is calculated for 
CuS0 4 ,7H 2 0, as opposed to 2*1 given by Schaller (A., 1903, ii, 490) 
for the natural boothite, L. J. S. 

Occurrence of Euxenlte in South Sherbrooke Township, 
Ontario- Willet G. Miller and Oyeil W. Knight (Artier. J. Sci n 
1917, [iv], 44, 243—244).—Small masses and crystals are found 
in the granite pegmatite of a felspar quarry near the village of 
Maberley. Associated minerals are pink felspar, quartz, tourma¬ 
line, mica, and pyrites. Analysis gave: 


TaXV 

13*89 

Cb 9 0 5 . 

12-73 

TiO,. 

27*70 

ThO, 
I** 34 

Ce.O.j.La/),. 

0-62 

Y,0, ? etc. FaO;,. 
25*04 2-63* 

FeO. 

0*51 

MnO. 

trace 

PbO. 

0*20 

U; { 0«. 

10*50 

OaO. 

0*09 

MgO. 8IO., 
012 0*74 

HyO, etc. Total. 
3*00 99*71 

L 

% gr\ 
4*99 

a J. 8, 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Treatment of Corks used in SoxMet and other Extraction 

Apparatus- T. J. Ward (Analyst, .1917, 42, 326—327)_Gelatin 

is soaked in cold water for five hours, the un absorbed water is 
then decanted, the gelatin is heated until melted, and mixed with 
i volume of glycerol and 2 volumes of water. The corks, previously 
bored, are immersed in this solution and heated in the same for 
two hours on a water-bath; they are then removed, wiped, and 
dried in a warm place. Corks thus treated are impervious to the 
■vapours of ether, light petroleum, benzene, and carbon, disulphide, 
and do not yield any extractives 'to these solvents, W, Id K 
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Estimation of Halogens in Organic Compounds* J. F. 
'Lump and H. G*. Bhodkuson (/. imp?', Chetn , Soc . ? 1917s, 39, 

2069.2074).-.A. variety of organic chloro-, bromo-, and iodo- 

compouwls have been analysed with respect to halogen by the Parr 
sulphur-bomb method (A., 1908, ii, 628; see also Pringsheim, A,, 
1904, ii, 146, 775), in which oxidation is effected with sodium 
peroxide. Correct results are obtainable in this way, care, how¬ 
ever, being necessary to ensure a thorough and uniform fusion, 
the addition of an excess of silver nitrate to the alkaline solution 
obtained after the oxidation process, and the reduction of any 
halogen oxy-acida that may have been formed, hydrazine hydrate 
being the most suitable- reagent for the last purpose. I). F. T. 

Estimation of Chlorine in Blood Serum and other Body 
Fluids* M. Laudat (J. Pham. Ghim 1917, [vii], 16, 168 — 171). 

- .Five e.e. of the serum are mixed with 10 c.c. of N /10-silver 

nitrate solution, 6 c.c. of saturated potassium permanganate solu¬ 
tion, and 10 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid, and the mixture is 
heated until a clear liquid is obtained; this requires only a few 
minutes. The mixture is then diluted .and the excess of silver 
nitrate is titrated with N j 10-thiocyanate solution, using iron alum 
as the indicator. ‘ ‘ W. P. S. 

Modification of the McLean-Van Slyke Method for the 
Estimation of Chlorides in Blood. G*. L. Foster (/. Biol. 
Ghem , > 1917, 31, 483-—485. Compare McLean and Van Slvke, 
A., 1915, ii, 573).—The modification consists in the precipitation 
of the proteins of the blood by treatment with m etaphosphorie 
.acid instead of by heat and blood-charcoal. IT. W. B. 

Identification!. of Chlorates in the Presence of Hypo¬ 
chlorites* Fritz Wjscho (Pharm. Post., 1917, 50 f 381 ; from 
(Vit'M. Zentr 1917, ii, 133).—The following behaviour of the two 
substances towards brucine and hydrochloric acid can be used for 
the identification of sodium chlorate in the presence of sodium 
hypochlorite in Dakin’s solution. When a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite (5 oof approximately the same concentration as 
Daklids solution (about 0*5%) is treated with brucine hydrochloride 
or sulphate (0*05 gram) and dilute hydrochloric acid (5 drops), a 
yellow coloration is developed which becomes cherry-red when the 
solution, is boiled; the' latter coloration remains unchanged when 
the solution is boiled with a further 10 c.c. of dilute, acid. On 
the' other .hand, a similar 'solution of potassium chlorate is not 
coloured by brucine (0*05 gram) -and dilute hydrochloric acid 
(5 drops) in the cold; when boiled, the solution' becomes yellow, 
and, subsequently, cherry-red, but the colour is discharged when 
boiling'' is continued after a further addition of dilute hydrochloric 
acid (10 e.e.). This decolonisation on subsequent boiling with 
much, dilute hydrochloric acid is characteristic of the presence -of 
chlorate;: it also occurs when 5 c.c. of a solution containing 0*04 
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gram of sodium hypochlorite ancl 0*02 gram of potassium chlorate 
in water (10 c.c.) is tested as described above. IT. W. 

Estimation, of Bromides. E. Ru fp (Arch. Piutrm,, 1917, 255^ 
303 — 304). —The bromate method of estimating the bromide in 
alkali bromides or their mixtures (“ bromum composition ”) is 
modified as follows to avoid the use of hydrogen peroxide (com¬ 
pare this vol., ii, 327). Twenty c.c. of officinal dilute sulphuric 
acid, 50 c.c. of i\ 7 / 100-potassium bromate, 0*2 gram of iodine, and 
0*15 gram of the bromide are diluted to 200 c.c., and the mixture 
is boiled after the addition of a little talc or powdered pumice 
until the volume lias been diminished to 75 c.c. in not less than 
forty minutes. The mixture is cooled to the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, 0*5 — 1 gram of potassium iodide is added, ancl the iodine 
liberated by the excess of the bromate is titrated with iV/10-tliio- 
sulphate after three to five minutes. 

When the bromide is being estimated in the presence of more 
than about 25% of chloride, the undiluted mixture of the sulphuric 
acid, potassium bromate, and iodine is concentrated to about half 
its volume by boiling for fifteen minutes, the solution of the haloid 
is added, the mixture diluted to 200 c.c., and the procedure men¬ 
tioned above followed. The result is 0*2—0*3 c.c. too high if the 
preliminary boiling is omitted. 0. S. 

Estimation of Selenium in Bonesj, Teeth, and Urine* 
Ti-i. Gassmann ( Zeitsch. physiol, Ghent 1917, 100, 182—189. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 772). — The bones are extracted with ether, 
powdered, and dined at 110° to 120°, ancl then a weighed quantity 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. After diluting with an equal 
volume of water, a brown precipitate containing the selenium 
gradually settles out. It is collected, treated with hot a,qua regia, 
filtered, and the selenium in the filtrate precipitated as sulphide. 
The sulphide is then dissolved in fuming nitric acid, and silver 
nitrate added. The silver-selenium compound is ignited in a 
crucible, the residue extracted with nitric acid, and the selenium 
finally thrown, out as a reddish-brown precipitate by dilution with 
water. It is collected and dried at 100°. 

Healthy teeth contain about 0*056% of selenium, and even in 
the diseased condition about the same figures for the selenium 
content are obtained. The urine contains 0*0011% of selenium in 
the male and 0*0009% in the female person. Most vegetables con¬ 
tain traces of selenium., especially spinach. H. W. B. 

Micro-KjeldaM Methods. Emil Abdewialdkn and Andor 
Fobor (Zeitsch. physiol, Ghent ., 1917, 100, 190—201).—A detailed 
description of the Kjeldahl method applied to the estimation of 
nitrogen in small amounts of materials, such as 0*5 c.c. of urine 
or 10 mg. of an amino-acid. H. W. B. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Cast Iron. Alfredo Oavazzi 
(Ann, Ghim, applicata , 1917, 8, 1—6).—The- author modifies the 
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usual process by dissolving the iron in nitric acid and then con¬ 
verting the ferric nitrate, not into oxide and subsequently chloride, 
hut into ferric sulphate, train the solution of which ammonium 
phosphomolybdate is precipitated in the usual way. In the process 
described, the ferric sulphate is not heated above 210°, and this is 
quite safe, as it does not decompose at 350°. ’ R. V, g. 

A Simplified Micro combustion Method for the Estima¬ 
tion of Carbon and Hydrogen. Louis Elsbeug Wise (/. Amer . 
Ohe-rn . Soc, y 1917, 89, 2055—2068).—A description of a modifica¬ 
tion of the Pregl method of micro-analysis of organic substances. 
The quantity of substance taken is 11—22 mg., and is weighed on 
an accurate analytical balance of the ordinary type instead of on 
a micro-balance. For the- modifications suggested in the carbon 
dioxide absorption tube, in the drying train, and in the method of 
operating, the original should he consulted. D. F. T, 

Microchemical Analysis of Explosive Substances. G. 
Karl Almstxiom (J. ff. Client., 1917, [ii], 95, 257—260).—PregFs 
method of micro-analysis can be extended to explosive substances 
if the weighed quantity of the substance under examination is 
mixed with sand; under such conditions, the combustion ,can 
proceed quietly and yield accurate results. Details of the pro¬ 
cedure are given, together with the results of analyses of diazo- 
benzenesulphonic acid, silver acetylide, and potassium picrate. In 
the case of salts of the alkali metals, in order to prevent the forma¬ 
tion of a residue of alkali, carbonate, it is necessary to mix with 
lead chromate instead of with sand. 3>. F. T. 

Estimation of Organic Carbon in Water* Amio A. Bado 
(Aval, Soe. Qwhn. Argent hi a, 1917, 5, 102—106).—An account of a 
modification of the Carrasco-Plancher method for estimating organic 
carbon in sewage and natural waters. It is recommended as both 
accurate and rapid. A. J. W. 

Source of Error in the Analysis of Generator Gas. 
Alfred Kkop*- ( ZmiMh . angevh Chem » 1917, 80, i, 177—179).— 
The absorption ■ of carbon monoxide by cuprous chloride solution 
presents certain difficulties and is usually incomplete ; the whole of 
tills gas may, however, be absorbed if three absorption vessels are 
used, the first two containing cuprous chloride solution acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, and the third ammomacal cuprous chloride 
solution. The quantity of nitric oxides formed during the combus¬ 
tion of the residual gases in the explosion pipette may be calcu¬ 
lated from the observed.contraction,-quantity of oxygen used, etc. 

W. P. S. 

Automatic Estimation of Carbon Dioxide (Carbonates) 
in Soils. Classification of Soils. G. Hutin (Ann. Ghim.anal , 

1917, 22, 158.—160).—-In the apparatus described the soil is treated 

with' hydrochloric acid in a flask connected with a chamber pro- 
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videcl with a mercury manometer; a float is actuated by the differ¬ 
ence in pressure due to' the liberation of the carbon, dioxide from 
the soil, and the movements of the float are marked in. the usual 
way on a medianica! recorder. The graph obtained shews whether 
the carbon dioxide is evolved slowly or quickly from the carbonates 
in the soils, and thus affords an indication of the 'kind of earlum-ate 
present. W. P, 8. 

Estimation cl Potassium and Sodium in Vegetable Ashes. 

IT. Pellet (Ann. Chim . anal., 1917, 22, 146—152, 179—185).. 

The ash is obtained by incinerating the vegetable substance at a 
relatively low temperature, extracting the carbonised mass with 
water, igniting the insoluble' portion separately, adding this ash to 
the aqueous .solution, and evaporating the latter to dryness; the dry 
residue is then ignited. In some cases it is necessary to make two 
extractions with water in order that the carbonised mass may be 
burnt readily to a white ash. Five grains of the ash are extracted 
repeatedly with boiling water, the extracts are filtered, and diluted 
to 500 c.c.; 200 c.c. of this solution are treated with an excess of 
barium hydroxide solution, the excess of barium hydroxide is con¬ 
verted into carbonate by means of carbon dioxide or ammonium 
carbonate, and, after filtration, the solution is evaporated with the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, and the residue of alkali chlorides is 
ignited and weighed. The potassium in the mixed chlorides is 
estimated by means of platinum chloride, and the amount of sodium 
is found by difference. If desired, the potassium platinichloride 
may be reduced by heating with sodium formate* and the reduced 
platinum collected and weighed. The .filtrate and washings from 
the potassium precipitate may be evaporated to expel ether and 
alcohol, and the platinum separated by reduction with ammonium 
formate; the filtrate from the platinum precipitate is evaporated, 
the residue ignited to expel ammonium salts, then evaporated with 
the addition of hydrochloric acid, and the residue of sodium chloride 
weighed. W. P. 8. 

Estimation of Silver in Organic Compounds. H. J. 
'Lucas and A. R. Iveivtp (J. A.m <v\ Ghent. (Hoc., 1917, 39, 

2074—2078),.-For the estimation of silver in an organic silver salt, 

especially of such, acids as contain sulphur, it is. recommended that 
a slight excess of if/4-sodium cyanide solution be added to 0*3 gram 
of the, substance, and then, after the addition of 10 c.c. of if-sodium 
hydroxide and dilution to 300 cm., the silver be precipitated 'as 
sulphide by the addition of 25 c.c. of if/4-sodium sulpiride; physico¬ 
chemical reasons are given for the proportions of the reagents. The 
advantages claimed include accuracy, speed, and the possibility of 
recovering the organic acid. X). F. T. 

The Blacher Method for the Estimation of Hardness 
.in' Water. A. S. Behbmak (Philippine J.. Sci,, 1916, 11, [A], 
291—293).—The presence of large quantities of free carbon dioxide 
renders the estimation of temporary hardness (titration with sodium 
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carbonate solution) untrustworthy; aspiration for five minutes will 
reduce the quantity oi tree carbon dioxide to below 28 parts per 
}i.iiliion oi water, tm amount which lias no effect on the titration, 
hod nun cli.lo.nde, even, when present in large a-moui.it, does not 
iuteiieie. J.u the titration of the total hardness (with potassium 
puli a i Late, using phenolphthalein as indicator) tire end-point is 
denoted by^the appearance oi a light red coloration; the very faint 
red coloration which first appears should be ignored. This applies 
pat licularly to waters containing magnesium salts in addition to 
calcium salts. *" p g 

Tli© Estimation of Copper as Sulphide and by Electrolysis. 

Ejmjsduich L. Hahn (Zdtsch. anon/. Chan 1917, 99, 201-.-248).— 

i.t;. is not possible to obtain pure cuprous sulphide by- heating cupric 
sulphide inhydrogen, as the temperature at which the second atom 
oS’ sulphur is completely driven oil in a reasonable time is very close 
to that at which reduction to metallic copper takes place. Heating 
in carbon dioxide in a Rose crucible gives variable results. Many 
experiments with different kinds of tubes are described, the precipi¬ 
tates being* heated in various atmospheres and at known tempera¬ 
tures. If air enters the tube or crucible, oxygen. ;is always absorbed 
in time, even at moderate temperatures, sulphate being formed with 
increase of weight. At high temperatures oxygen causes a loss of 
weight, owing to the formation of cuprous oxide or metallic 
copper. 

Two methods have been found bo give satisfactory results. One 
consists in heating the sulphide in a mixture of hydrogen sulphide 
and hydrogen, the proportions of winch may vary within wide 
limits. A glazed Rose, crucible is used, heating strongly over a 
Meker burner or blowpipe, During, the first part of the heating the 
gas used is chiefly hydrogen sulphide, and., to wards the end chiefly 
hydrogen, separate bubbling tubes being used for the two gases. 
Two minutes suffice for 0*2 grain of sulphide, ten minutes for larger 
quantities. The weight becomes quite constant, and the precipitate, 
being highly crystalline, is not hygroscopic. 

Ignition at first in hydrogen sulphide and then in carbon dioxide 
saturated with, methyl alcohol also gives good results. 

Hopper may be estimated electr oly iically in nitric acid solution. 
When pure platinum electrodes are used, platinum is dissolved at 
the anode, but platinum-iridium anodes are not attacked. Station¬ 
ary. gan 556 cathodes or rotating apparatus may be used, and^the trace 
of copper remaining in solution is estimated colorimetricallv. 

11 b a h. d. 

Detection of Mercury for Forensic Purposes Carlo 
Luigi Spioa {Boll. .chim. farm 1917,'56, 437—440; Gmzetta, 
3917, 47, ii, 139—144).—In cases of suspected mercurial poisoning 
it is of importance to be able to decide whether the mercury found 
post-mortem was in the- form of • a soluble or hi soluble compound 
when ingested. From Ins experiments on. viscera preserved in 
aqueous alcohol,theauthor finds that mercuric chloride passes m 
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time into a compound, from which it can be extracted only by the 
use of hydrochloric acid. 'When calomel is kept in like manner in 
contact; with visceral material for a long time, it is very doubtful 
whether any of it is converted into a compound soluble in aqueous 
alcohol, but a considerable quantity of it is found in a form soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, and much of it remains apparently unchanged. 

R. V. 8. 


Separation and Detection of Gallium. Philip E. Browning 
and Lyman E. Porter (Amer. J . Sci 1917, 44, 221—224).— 
Gallium is readily separated, together with glucinum and 
aluminium, from the other elements by the usual methods; 
glucinum rarely occurs in products containing gallium, so the latter 
has only to be separated from aluminium. In a strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution, as little as 0'0002 gram of gallium yields a 
precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, but aluminium gives no 
precipitate. The gallium ferrocyanide may be collected, fused with 
ammonium nitrate, the iron precipitated with an excess of sodium 
hydroxide, and the gallium then recovered* as hydroxide by heat¬ 
ing the filtrate with the addition of ammonium chloride. Traces 
of zinc may remain in the solution containing the gallium, and 
aluminium and interfere with the ferrocyanide reaction; these 
traces may be removed by treating* the strongly alkaline solution 
with hydrogen sulphide. Nitrates, or nitric acid, must be removed 
by evaporation with hydrochloric acid before the ferrocyanide test 
is applied. W. P. S. 

Analysis of Alloys of Nickel and Zirconium. G. L. Kelley 
and F. B. Myers (J. Ind. Each Cheat,, 1917, 9, 854).—The follow¬ 
ing method may be used for the analysis of alloys having the 
approximate composition: carbon, 0*1 to 0*5%; nickel, 70*0 to 
90*0%; iron, 2*0 to 6*0% ; silicon, 2*0 to 8*0%; aluminium, 0*5 to 
10*0% ; zirconium, 2*0 to 18*0%; tungsten, 0*5 to 10%; and man¬ 
ganese, 0*1 to 0*3%. The alloy is dissolved in aqua regia and the 
solution is evaporated with the addition of sulphuric add; after 
dilution, the silica and tungstic oxide are separated by filtration, 
ignited, and weighed. The silica is then expelled by evaporation 
with hydrofluoric acid, and the residue of tungstic oxide is weighed. 
To remove remaining traces of iron, aluminium, and zirconium, this 
residue is fused with sodium carbonate, the mass treated with 
water, filtered, the insoluble ■ portion weighed, and the weight 
deducted from that of the tungstic oxide; the insoluble portion is 
now. fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, dissolved in water, 
precipitated with ammonia, and the precipitate then redis¬ 
solved in hydrochloric acid. The combined solutions from the 
silica and tungstic oxide are diluted to a definite volume; a portion 
of this solution is heated, treated with ammonia, the precipitate 
collected, dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, and the iron is reduced 
and then titrated with permanganate solution. To another portion 
of the solution ammonia is added in excess and the nickel is do- 
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posited electroly tically. The' solution is then boiled to expel most 
o! the ammonia, the precipitated hydroxides are collected, dissolved 
in. hydrochloric acid, and the aluminium is separated by treating 
the solution with an excess of potassium hydroxide. The "ferric and 
zirconium hydroxides are dissolved, reprecipitated with ammonia, 
collected, ignited, and weighed; the quantity of iron is found by 
titration and that of the zirconium by difference. If manganese 
is present, a further portion of the solution is boiled with the addi¬ 
tion of ammonia and ammonium persulphate, the precipitate formed 
is collected, dissolved in nitric acid with the addition of a small 
quantity of hydrogen peroxide, the manganese is oxidised with 
sodium bismuth ate, and estimated by one of the usual methods. 

W. P. S. 

New Volumetric Method lor the Estimation oi 
Molybdenum and Vanadium in Steels. Travers (Gomjpt. 
rend., 1917, 165, 362—364).—For the estimation of molybdenum 
the steel is attacked with concentrated hydrochloric acid or by 5% 
sulphuric acid, potassium permanganate, in just sufficient amount, 
being used to oxidise the iron, which is then precipitated by pouring 
the liquid into an excess of boiling aqueous potassium hydroxide. 
An aliquot portion of the filtrate from this is acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, so that the liquid contains 1 c.c. of free hydrochloric 
acid in each 100 c.c. This solution, when cool, is reduced with an 
excess of titanous chloride, which is titrated back with ferric 
chloride solution, using potassium thiocyanate as indicator. For 
concentrations of molybdenum less than 0‘05 gram per litre, and 
under the above conditions, the reduction proceeds according to the 
equation 2MoO y ==Mo 2 0 5 -f 0. Vanadium may be estimated in a 
similar manner, the reduction being V 2 0 5 = V 2 0 4 + O. If both 
molybdenum and vanadium are present in the steel, the two are 
estimated together; the vanadium is then estimated colorimetrically 
by means of hydrogen peroxide, and the molybdenum obtained by 
difference. If tungsten is present, it must be eliminated by precipi¬ 
tation prior to the above estimations. W. G. 

Estimation of Tungstic Acid in Wolframite. Luis 
Gugltalmelli and Ui.au s Hordh (Anal Soc. Quinu Argentina , 

1917, 5, 81-.-90).—The authors point out that there is a liability 

to error in the ordinary methods of estimating tungsten in 
wolframite, owing to -the formation of complex silicotungstic acids. 

A. J. W. 

New Separation of Tin and Tungsten in Stanniferous 
Wolframs. Travers ( Compt . rend,, 1917, 165, 408—410). — 
The finely powdered mineral is fused with anhydrous sodium sul¬ 
phide, and the mass, when cold, is broken up with boiling water, 
diluted to 800 c.c., and feebly acidified. The stannous sulphide is 
filtered off,, along with a little silica and sulphides of iron and 
manganese, and is purified by solution in ammonium sulphide, con- 
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tai.ui.ug sulphur. It is reprecipitafced by acid and ignited to stannic 
oxide. 

For the estimation of the tungsten, a further portion is fused as 
above, and the mass dissolved m aqua regia, the solution being 
evaporated to dryness and the residue taken up with hydrochloric 
acid. The insoluble residue consists of most of the tungsten in the 
form of its oxide and some silica. To the filtrate ammonium hydr¬ 
oxide is added in just sufficient amount to- precipitate the iron. This 
precipitate is filtered, washed free from sodium salts, and dissolved 
on the filter in hot 50% hydrochloric acid. The solution is evapor¬ 
ated to dryness and taken up with hydrochloric acid, the tungsten 
being left as its oxide. Any silica present in the two tungsten pre¬ 
cipitates is separated by the- ordinary processes. W. G-* 

Detection of Germanium and its Separation from 
Arsenic* Philip E. Browning and Sewell E. Scott (Amer. 
J. ScL, 1917, [ivj, 44, 313—315). —The substance, for example, zinc 
oxide, supposed to contain germanium, is distilled with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid to which a small quantity of potassium per¬ 
manganate has been added (compare Buchanan, A., 1916, ii, 48G), 
and the distillate is collected in water contained in a well-cooled 
receiver. The distillate is then treated with hydrogen sulphide; a 
white precipitate forms if as little as 0*0001 gram of germanium 
is present. The potassium permanganate is added to provide the 
chlorine necessary to* prevent reduction of arsenic sulphide and dis¬ 
tillation of arsenic; a trace of chlorine may pass into the distillate 
and produce a cloudiness with hydrogen sulphide, but a precipitate 
does not form unless germanium is present. 

If, as proposed by Winkler (A., 1887, 1081), the mineral is fused, 
with sodium carbonate and sulphur, the mass dissolved in water, 
the solution treated with ammonium acetate, acidified with acetic 
acid, and then treated with hydrogen sulphide, any arsenic present 
is precipitated completely, whilst germanium remains in solution. 

* " W. P. S. 

Estimation of Tantalum in Alloy Steels. G. L, Km, lev, 
P. B. Myers, and C. B. Illingworth (,/. IncL Eng, Ghem 1917, 

9, 852—854).-.The alloy is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, 

the solution evaporated to dryness, the residue boiled with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and collected on. a filter. . The filtrate is evaporated to 
a small volume with the addition of nitric acid, 50 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid are added, the mixture is evaporated to 
a syrup, and the ferric chloride extracted with ether. The aqueous 
solution is now heated to* expel dissolved ether, evaporated with 
•sulphuric acid, diluted, boiled with the addition of silver nitrate 
and ammonium persulphate, and then rendered ammoniacal. The 
precipitate formed contains all of the soluble tantalum and alumin¬ 
ium with traces of chromium, vanadium, and manganese ; it is col¬ 
lected, added to the insoluble residue of the first filtration, ignited, 
and fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate. The mass is treated 
with hot dilute hydrochloric acid, the insoluble residue of silica 
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and tantalum oxide is collected, ignited, and the silica is removed 
by treatment with hydrofluoric acid. If the alloy contains tungsten, 
it is treated, in the first place with a mixture of dilute hydrochloric 
and. nitric acids, the insoluble tungstic oxide is separated, treated 
with ammonia, and the residue thus obtained is combined with the 
precipitate obtained at a later stage of the process as described 
above; the residue of silica and tantalum oxide should, however, 
be treated with dilute ammonia, to remove remaining traces of 
tungstic oxide. AfiT. p, g. 

Modification, of the Nicloux Method for Estimating 
Ethyl Alcohol. E. M. P. Widmark (Skand. Arch , Physiol 

1916 , 35, 125—130). Some Measurements of the Alcohol- 

Content of the Urine in Intoxicated Persons* E. M. P, 
Widmark ( llyr/iea , 1917, 79, 158—168; from Physiol . Ahstr., 1917, 
2, 342—343).—Five c.c. of urine are boiled for one and a-half 
minutes with a little kaolin over a free flame, and the distillate is 
received into a mixture of 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
2 c.c. of 2*3% potassium dicliromate, the latter amount being almost 
reduced by 10 mg. of alcohol. By titration with standard alcohol 
( 0 * 5% by weight) the tint of the control is matched; the latter is 
freshly prepared by distilling 10 mg. of alcohol into a similar 
dicliromate mixture. For amounts of alcohol lower than 5 c.c. the 
amount of dicliromate must be halved. Four series of ten deter¬ 
minations with 1*2—7*5 mg, gave results 4*4—0*1% too low. The 
highest value in urine among* twenty-seven cases was 5‘7%, much 
higher than the figures obtained for the blood with Nicloux's 
method by Schweisheimer. Compare also Pringsheim (A., 1908, 
ii, 7G7), who has given a useful method for estimating alcohol in 
blood. ‘ L G. B. 

Estimation of Glycerol, Crude Glycerol, and Glycerol 
Lyes* K. Lofel (Zeitmh. migew. Cham 1917, 30, i, 197—200). 

A brief description of the methods which have been described ; 
these include physical methods (distillation, refraction, specific 
gravity, vapour pressure, etc.), oxidation methods (with perman¬ 
ganate or diclTromate), esterification methods (benzoate, acetin, 
iodide), and various oilier methods, such as those in which the 
glycerol is weighed as glyceryl nitrate or sodium glycerate. 

W. P. S. 

Identification of the MapMhols, A Hew and Delicate 
Test for a-Naphthol, Luts Guglialmelli (Ami Soc. Quint. 
A rgentina, 1917, 5, 97—101).—a-Naphthol gives an intense blue 
coloration with sodium arseno tungstate, but the $-isomeride gives 
no coloration with this reagent.. , A. J. W. 

Convenient Filtration Apparatus for the Estimation of 
Sugar by Titration of the Cuprous Oxide Precipitated 
from Folding's Solution. F. Boertcke ( Zeitsch . migew . Ghem 

1917, 30, i, 24).—An Allihu Alter tube for the estimation of sugar 
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is fused into a bulb blown on the end of a short piece of glass tubing 
which fits, with a ground-glass joint, either into a filter flask or a 
conical flask. A narrow piece of glass tubing, fitted with a tap, is 
also fused into the aide of the bulb. 

The (apparatus maybe used in either of the following -ways. (If It 
is fitted into the filter flask, whilst the conical flask is used for the 
precipitation of the cuprous oxide from Fehling’s solution and the 
sugar* The liquid is then decanted from the cuprous oxide through 
the filter tube, as also the; washings from the cuprous oxide. The 
rate of filtration in the apparatus can be controlled by manipula¬ 
tion of the tap in the side-tube of the bulb. When decantation and 
washing are complete, the filter flask is replaced by the conical 
flask, which contains the main portion of the cuprous oxide. By 
applying suction to the side-tube, hot ferrous sulphate solution may 
then be run. through the Allihn tube to dissolve the cuprous oxide, 
and the estimation carried out in the usual way. 

(2) The apparatus is fitted into- the conical flask, into which 
filtration fakes place directly. The amount of unreduced Fehling’s 
solution in the filtrate is then estimated. T. S. P, 

Estimation of Dextrose in Blood. Bauzil and Boyer 
(J. Pharm. CUm 1917, [vii], 16, 171—179).—The blood is clari¬ 
fied by heating with 25% sodium sulphate solution containing a 
small quantity of acetic acid and then filtering the mixture. An 
alternative method consists in shaking the blood with alcohol, filter¬ 
ing the mixture, evaporating the filtrate to expel alcohol, and then 
treating the liquid with sodium sulphate solution and acetic acid. 
The dextrose is estimated by Fehling’s solution; instead of weighing 
the cuprous oxide, the excess of copper in the filtrate is titrated with 
potassium cyanide solution after the addition of ammonia, or the 
blue solution may be treated with ammonia, a definite volume of 
standardised potassium cyanide solution, and a small quantity of 
potassium iodide, and then titrated with N j 10-silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion. W. P. 8. 

Estimation of the Dextrose in the Blood in Reference 
to the Condition in which it is Present* Hugh Mod tun an 
and E. L. Boss (J. Biol Ohem 1917, 31, 533—547).—Higher 
figures for the dextrose in the blood are obtained by the Benedict 
method than by that of Bertrand when the Fehling’s solution em¬ 
ployed contains 12*5% of potassium hydroxide. When the' strength 
of the alkali is reduced to 5%, both methods give the same result. 
It is thought that the difference obtained in the first case is due to 
the presence of an unknown organic interfering substance which 
prevents the precipitation of the cuprous oxide. II. W. B. 

Estimation, of Sugar in Urine* I). Sidersky (Ann. Chhn. 
anaky 1917, 22, 170).—In the volumetric estimation of reducing 
sugars with Fehling’s solution® the addition of magnesium sulphate 
(5 grams per 500 c.c. of the copper sulphate solution) causes the 
cuprous oxide to settle rapidly during the titration. W. P. S. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Sugar in Urine with. Fehlixig’s 
Solution. Ruoss (Zeitach. anal. Ghem 1917, 56, 369 — 384).—The 
use of the following reagents is recommended: Copper sulphate 
solution containing 6*9278 grams of copper sulphate and 25 grams 
of' sodium chloride per 100 c.c. Alkaline tartrate solution con¬ 
taining 34*6 grams of potassium sodium tartrate, 10*3 grams, of 
sodium hydroxide, 3 grams of potassium thiocyanate, and 5 grams 
of sodium chloride per 100 c.c. The end-point of the titration is 
ascertained by adding 5 c.c. of dilute acetic acid containing 10% 
of sodium chloride to the hot mixture, followed by 3 drops of 5% 
potassium ferrocyanide solution; a brown coloration indicates the 
presence of cupric salts, and the titration must, in this case, b© 
repeated, using a larger volume of the sugar solution. Attention 
is directed to the fact that urine free from sugar reduces Fehling's 
solution to an extent which may in some cases be equivalent to the 
presence of 0*2% of reducing sugar. W. P. S. 

Tli© Possibilities and Limitations of the Buclanx 
Method for the Estimation of Volatile Acids* L. J, 
Gillespie and E. IT. Walters (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 
2027—2055).—A review and examination of the method of Duclaux 
(this Journ., 1875, 188) for the investigation of a mixture of vola¬ 
tile fatty acids in aqueous solution by the behaviour on distillation. 
Algebraic and graphic methods for the computation of the results 
for mixtures of two or three acids are described, and the algebraic 
calculation for four or more acids is indicated. Application of the 
method to known mixtures shows that with two or three acids 
present, a quantitative analysis may be made without very great 
error; if the method is to be applied to mixtures of more than 
three acids, the mixture must first he resolved by fractionation into 
portions containing only three acids. D. E. T. 

Estimation of Salicylic Acid in Foods. H. D. Steenbergen 
(Ghem. Weekhlad 1917, 14, 914—921).—An investigation of 
various methods of estimating salicylic acid in foods. A. J, W. 

A very Delicate Reaction of the Nitriles. S. Dezani (Atti 
7L Ai*md . Sei. Torino , 1917, 52, 826—833).—When a solution of a 
nitrile (aliphatic or aromatic) is treated with an equal volume of 
hydrogen peroxide (12 vols. %) and 2—3 drops of a 5% solution of 
ferric "chloride, hydrogen cyanide is produced on boiling. This can 
be detected by test papers made by treating filter-paper with picric 
acid (1%), drying, and then immersing the paper in a 10% solution 
of sodium carbonate. If much nitrile is present,^ the paper turns 
blue, but with smaller quantities a red or brownish-red coloration 
is observed. Very small quantities of nitrile can be detected in this 
way, the limit being about 2 x 10~ 6 gram of HCN* The reaction is 
applied to 1 the detection of nitriles in urine. R. V. S. 

Cry os copy and Refractometry of Milk. J, Pritzker (. Zeitsch . 
Nahr. Gemmm 1917, 34, 69—112).—It is now established that the 
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freezing point of milk varies but very little from .0*55°, and that 

it is not a [footer. I Ivy the I) reed, aye, feeding, or time of milking of the 
cows. It is influenced, however, by the acidify of the milk and Ivy 
the presence of preservatives; each degree of acidity (Sox I deic 
Henkel scale) decreases the freezing point by about 0*008°, and the 
addition, of 0*1% of form aldehyde decreases it by 0*03°, Potassium 
diet rain ate raises the freezing point. The use of calcium chloride 
in the preparation of milk serum has an influence on the freezing 
point and refractometer number of the serum according to the 
quantity of calcium chloride added; the freezing point of the serum 
is lower than the sum of the freezing points of the milk and the 
added quantity of calcium chloride solution. The freezing point of 
milk varies correspondingly with, the refraction leter number. 

W. P. S. 

Application of the Cryoscopic Method for Estimating 
Added Water in'Milk,. J. T. Keister (J. Inch Eng. Ghent. , 1917, 
0, 862—865).—The freezing point of milk ( — 0*54° to —0*57°) 
affords the most trustworthy basis on which to draw conclusions as 
to the presence or absence of added water in milk. In the greater 
number of cases the presence of as little as 5% of added water can 
be detected by the method. It is essential that the process he 
applied only to fresh milk, since the freezing point is lowered by 
about 0*003°' for each 0*01% increase of acidity. The presence of 
formaldehyde lowers the freezing point. The method may be used 
in milk-control work, as it need be applied only to samples of 
doubtful character, W. P. S. 

Braun's Reagent. I. J. Rinkbb (Ohm. WeeJMarl 1917, 14, 
895—896. Compare Braun, A., 1908, i, 700).—An account of 
the application of Braun's reagent to the detection of aldehydes, and 
to the distinguishing of ketoaldahvd.es and dialdeliydes. 

A. J'. W. 

Estimation of the Acetone Substances in Urine, together 
with an Altered Procedure for a Separate Estimation of 
Acetone and Acetoacetic Acid in Urine. N. O. Enofm,i>t 
(Zeksch. physiol. 0hem., 191.7, 100 , 93—110).—The author, find¬ 
ing that the method for the separate estimation of acetone and 
acetoacetic acid in urine described by Leuk (this vol., ii, 399) is not 
satisfactory, proposes the following modification, which furnishes 
nearly accurate results. One hundred c.c. of 5% potassium perman¬ 
ganate arc diluted with 100 c.c. of water and acidified with 1 c.c. 
of acetic acid. To this, 10 c.c, of urine.are added, and the mixture 
distilled for twenty minutes into 100 c.c. of water. The distillate is 
diluted to about 300 c.c., 20 c.c., of 25% sodium hydroxide and 
10 c.c. of 3% hydrogen peroxide are added, and the mixture again 
distilled for thirty-five to fifty minutes. The acetone in the second 
distillate is estimated by the Messi tiger ■method., and constitutes 
the acetone preformed in the urine. The total acetone plus aceto¬ 
acetic acid; is estimated in the usual way by the Messitiger method, 
and the difference between the two results represents the aceto- 
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acetic acid, calculated a,a acetone, in the original urine. The result 
obtained is stated to be about 5% less than that actually present * 

From 80% to 00% of the total acetone in a fresh, urine is usually 
present in the form of acetoueetie acid. pj yy 

Estimation of Ferricyaaides hj Titration with Per- 
manganate. 0. m* Coquet (Bull, Soc. Pharm. Bordeaux 1917 • 
froin A. uu, CJhim. anal. , 1017, 22 , 160—161).— 1 The solution; contain¬ 
ing about 0*25 gram of ferricyanide, is gently heated with the addi¬ 
tion of 0*5 gram of aluminium and 25 drops of sodium hydroxide 
solution; the reduction of the ferricyanide requires about twenty 
minutes. The mixture is then diluted, filtered, the filtrate acidi¬ 
fied with sulphuric acid, and titrated with N/ 10-potassium perman¬ 
ganate solution; each o.o. of the latter solution is equivalent to 
0*033 gram of potassium ferricyanide. When the quantity of ferri- 
cyanide present is less than 0*5 gram, 0*2 c.c. is deducted from the 
volume of permanganate solution used. The method may be em¬ 
ployed for the estimation of ferricyanide in certain photographic 
powders, which also contain uranium, nitrate, ammonium iron 
citrate, and copper chloride. The powder is dissolved in water, 
the solution rendered alkaline wit'll sodium hydroxide, diluted to 
50 c.c,, filtered, and 25 c.c. of the filtrate are taken for the estima¬ 
tion. as described. W. P, S. 

Effect of Temperature on the Reaction of Lysine-with 
Nitrous Acid. IUbnett Sure and .E. B. Hart (J. Biol . Chem 

1917, 31, 527*—532),-.-By raising the temperature, the reaction 

between lysine and nitrous acid is accelerated, and, above 30°, all 
the nitrogen is expelled in ten minutes. It is sufficient, therefore, 
if the temperature is raised to 30° or over, to shake the hexane 
bases in the- Van Sly be method of protein analysis for fifteen minutes 
instead of for thirty minutes, as usually recommended. At tem¬ 
peratures of 1° and under, the- eai.mno-g.roup of lysine does not 
react with nitrous acid. EL W. B. 

Identification of the Poisons Extractable from Acid 
Aqueous Solution by Means of Ether according to the 
Stas Otto Process (Veronal, Acetanilide, Salicylic Acid, 
Phenacetin). O. Tunmank ' (Apoth ZeiL , 1917, 32, 289-—292, 

298- 299; from Chem. Zentr ., 1917, ii, 137—139).-—The micro- 

chemical identification of the above-mentioned substances is effected 
as follows. Veronal .—Zinc chloroiodicl© solution is added to the 
■sublimate from the veronal residue beneath a cover slip; numerous, 
generally small (up to 40 p long and 20 p wide), fiat, tabular, and 
prismatic crystals are immediately formed, which vary in colour 
from pale grey to blackish-red. They are optically biaxial, have 
extraction parallel to- the long axis, are rhombic, and show strong 
pleochroism (colourless to blackish-red), The crystals are stable. 
Acetanilide and salicylic acid do not react with zinc chloroiodide. 
The veronal sublimate is dissolved by hydriodic acid, and crystals 
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are slowly deposited at the edges of tlie solution; these are relatively 
large (up to 150 /a long and 50 /x wide), Hat, red, or some times grey, 
optically 'biaxial, have direct extinction, and shine red between 
crossed Nieols. With bromine™potassium bromide solution, a rod. 
colour Is developed, due to a '.mixture of flesh-coloured and red 
needles and leaflets, which polarise strongly and show direct ‘extinc¬ 
tion and very marked pleocliroism. They attain a length of 
50)—80 jx , whilst, also, very small groups of yellow crystals are 
formed. The red crystals disappear in course of time, whilst the 
yellow are more stable. If the veronal sublimate is dissolved in 
ammoniacal copper solution and the latter allowed to evaporate, a 
mixture of pink to violet lamellae and coarse plates is obtained, 
which shines in polarised light. The plates belong to the mono- 
clinic system, are optically biaxial, and have oblique extinction. 

Acetanilide. —Well-formed crystals are obtained by sublimation 
and recrystallisation from water. With liydriodic acid, reddish- 
brown drops are formed immediately, from which crystals of iodo- 
acetanilid© separate after a few minutes. These are strongly 
dichroic (reddish-brown and pale yellow), and show extinction 
parallel to the long axis. They are stable. Bromoacetanili.de is pre¬ 
pared by the addition of bromine- potassium bromide solution to the 
sublimate dissolved in hot water; a yellow solution results, from 
which, on addition of water, colourless crystals separate. These 
consist of fine needles, which are transformed partly into prismatic 
aggregates and partly into small, monoclinic crystals. The mmitriie 
test, the identification of aniline after hydrolysis, and certain colour 
reactions can also be performed. 

Salicylic Acid ,—Sublimation can be effected without decomposi¬ 
tion of the acid into carbon dioxide and phenol. Better crystals 
are obtained after solution of the sublimate in water. They consist 
of prismatic rodlets and coarse, generally rectangular prisms, which 
belong to the monoclinic system, polarise in all colours, and have 
oblique extinction. The sublimate was tested with iron chloride, 
nitric acid , and Mil Ion’s reagent, and also converted into the methyl 
ester (recognised by odour). If the sublimate is treated with 
ammonia, the solution allowed to evaporate, and silver nit,rate 
added to the moist residue, a mixture of crystals .is formed contain¬ 
ing well-developed, oblique prisms of silver salicylate. The latter 
are up to 100/x long and 15 p wide; they polarise strongly, and 
have oblique extinction (monoclinic). 

Phen/u)etm.~ The sublimate should be' recrystallised from water, 
from which the phenacetin separates in two forms. The first of these 
consists mainly of flat prisms- with oblique ends, at which twin- 
formation is frequently evident; they are 15—20 y wide and 
100—150 fi long. The subsidiary form comprises very long, flat, 
rectangular prisms, which invariably exhibit strong, oblique grooves. 
The oblique and rectangular prisms have oblique and direct extinc¬ 
tion respectively. All the crystals polarise strongly. Platelets, as 
with acetanilide, are not formed. Characteristic nitrophenacetin 
crystals are prepared by mixing the sublimate with water and nitric 
acid and warming without cover-glass until a yellow rim is formed. 
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tiro ups of yellow needles soon separate, which, polarise strongly 
between crossed Nicols; slender needles, prisms, or long, flat, 
rectangular crystals with direct extinction are also produced. When 
similarly treated, salicylic acid, acetanilide, or antipyrine yield only 
a colourless rim and white crystals. The phenacetin sublimate does 
not give the carbylamine reaction. The tests with hydriodic acid 
and bromine-potassium bromide solution are also described. 

II. W. 

Improved Test for Indicant in Urine. F. 0. Askenstedt 
(J. Lab. and Clin. Med., 1917, 2, 578—580; from Physiol. Ahstr 
1917, 2, 345).—The urine is diluted to D X‘0G5, warmed, and shaken 
with chloroform; Obermayer's reagent is then added, and the 
indigo shaken into the chloroform. If the latter remains colourless 
or only shows a trace of blue, the urine is normal; otherwise there 
is excess of indican. G. B. 

A Sonre© of Error in the Investigation of Urinary Indoxyl. 
Luciano P. J. Palet {Anal. Soc. Quint. Argentina, 1917, 
5, 93—94).—In the examination of urine for indoxyl, contradic¬ 
tory results are sometimes obtained by different methods. The 
author attributes this phenomenon to the presence of the “ scatolic 
colours ” of Porcher and Hervieux. A. J. W. 

Reaction of Antipyrine with p-Bimethylaminobenz- 
aldehyde. Claude Gautier (Soe. Biol 1917; from J’. Pharm. 
( 7him 1917, [vii], 16, 189).—An orange coloration is obtained 
when a mixture of 10 c.c. of an aqueous antipyrine solution (con¬ 
taining 0*1 grain of the substance) and 1 c.c. of an alcoholic 5% 
p-dimatliylaminobenzaldehyde solution is acidified with 1 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid. W. P. S. 

The Sensitiveness of the General Method of Extraction 
of Alkaloids in Water. L. Launoy (Compt. rend., 1917, 165, 
360—362).-—-The method employed, namely, to make the water 
alkaline with sodium carbonate and subsequently to extract it three 
times -with chloroform, is capable of detecting 1 part of alkaloid 
in two million parts of water. Two hundred c.c. of water should be 
extracted, the residue from the chloroform extract after evaporating 
off the chloroform being dissolved in 1 c.c. of 10% sulphuric acid. 
The acid solution is divided into two parts, one being tested with 
Tanret’s reagent and the other with Bouchardat’s reagent. W. G. 

Titration and Estimation of Morphine with Iodic Acid. 
Jitendra Nath Rakshit (J, Soc. Ghent. Pnd., 1917, 36, 989—990). 
—The process depends on the fact that when a solution of mor¬ 
phine is treated with an excess of iodic acid in the presence of dilute 
sulphuric acid, the oxidation of the alkaloid is quantitative, two 
molecules of morphine absorbing three atoms of oxygen. In the 
estimation, morphine, either in the form of the free base, hydro- 
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chloride or sulphate (0*05—0*15 gram), is thoroughly shaken with 
water (50 e.e.), iY/lO-sulpliuric acid (5 c.c.), and freshly prepared 
cooled starch solution (1%, 10 c.c.); iY/ 5-iodic acid solution 
(5 — 15 e.e.) is introduced, the mixture again shaken, set aside in a 
dark place for about fifteen minutes, and titrated back with 2V /10- 
thiosulphate solution. The end-point should be taken when the blue 
colour has remained discharged for at least thirty seconds. 

The method cannot be applied to the estimation of morphine in 
opium, the results obtained being too high and discordant, owing 
to the, fact that codeine and narcotine also absorb a certain amount 
of oxygen under the same conditions. In addition, other substances 
are present in opium which likewise absorb oxygen, II. W. 

Colorimetric Methods for the Estimation of very small 
Quantities of Morphine. A. Hkiduschka and Martin Fau l 
(A rch. Pharm 1917, 255, 172—191).—I. Georges and Gascard's 
Iodic Acid Method, (A., 1906, ii, 507).—The authors employ a modi- 
ii cation of this method. Instead of using a Duboscq colorimeter, 
they prepare a scale of colours by diluting a faintly acid solution of 

morphine in about N j 10-hydrochloric acid to a concentration.of 

1 in 1000 and then preparing from this a series of solutions of con¬ 
centrations down to 1 in 10,000. Equal volumes (10 e.e.) of these 
solutions are treated with 5 c.c. of 5% iodic acid solution, and the 
yellow colorations are examined after about half a minute. The 
differences in colour are more pronounced in the more dilute solu¬ 
tions. Whilst morphine can be thus detected at a concentration of 
1 in 12,500, quantitative observations can only be made at concen¬ 
trations between 1 in 1500 and 1 in 5500. 

The method is rendered more sensitive if 1 c.c. of 10% aqueous 
ammonia is added about five minutes after the addition of the 
iodic acid. Morphine can thus be detected at a concentration of 
1 in 18,500 and estimated at concentrations between 1 in 5000 and 
1 in 16,500. 

II. Estimation with Marquis's Reagent, —One c.c. of the mor¬ 
phine solutions prepared as above is evaporated in a small basin, 

the residue is treated with 1 c.c. of Marquis’s reagent (2-.-3 drops 

of 40% formaldehyde solution, 3 c.c. of cone, sulphuric acid), and the 
violet solution is washed into the comparison tube with 4 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid. The colours are examined by transmitted light, 
sine© in reflected light, an actual colour change from blue to bluish- 
brown renders the comparison mi trustworthy. Morphine can thus 
be estimated at concentrations between 1 in 1400 and 1 in 14,000, 
and, the dilution with the sulphuric acid being omitted, can be 
detected at a concentration of 1 in 25,000. 

Two samples of ripe poppy capsules examined by these methods 
were found to contain 0'017'and 0*068% of morphine respectively; 
in both cases the seeds did not contain morphine. O. S. 

Detection and Presence of Carotinoids in Plants. O. van 
Wi s selingh (Flora, 1917, I7Y, 371—432,; from Physiol . A.bstr,, 
1917, 2, 365).—The best method for obtaining crystals' is ’by. 
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MolisclTs potassium hydroxide method; the following reagents may 
be used : saturated solutions of antimony trichloride and of zinc 
chloride in 25% hydrochloric acid, or saturated solution of anhy¬ 
drous aluminium chloride in 38% hydrochloric acid. The author 
assumes the existence of various carotinoids; in many cases two are 
found in the same preparation. ” G. B. 

Simple Mew Reaction for Bile Pigments. Josef Kallos 
(Dent. med. Woch., 1917, 48, 751; from Ghent . Zentr 1917, 
ii, 136).—The urine (5—8 c.c.) is shaken with dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1—2 c.c.) and 2—3 drops of potassium or sodium nitrite 
(0‘5%) are added; a pale to olive-green coloration is developed 
according to the quantity of bile pigment present. II. W. 

Use of Alkalis in Quantitative Analytical Investigations. 
Luciano P. J. Palet (Anal. Soc. . Quint. Argentina , 1917, 5, 
95—96).—In estimating egg-albumin, asparagine, peptone, and urea 
by Schloesing’s method, the author observed that the results are 
materially influenced by employing different alkalis. A. J. W. 

Rapid Volumetric and Clinical Estimation of Albumin* 
Ed. Justin-Mueller (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol ,, 1917, 24, 29—32; 
from Ghent. Zentr., 1917, i, 977).—The process depends on the 
union of potassium ferrocyanide with albumin. A mixture of 
clear, filtered, urine (10 c.c.), water (80 c.c.), and acetic acid (5%, 
10 c.c.) is titrated with potassium ferrocyanide solution (0T26%), 
A solution of iron alum (10 grams), acetic acid (10 c.c.), and water 
(80 c.c.) is used as indicator. If the urine contains 0*5—2 grams 
of albumin, it is diluted 1 in 10; with higher albumin content, it 
is diluted 1 in 100. The titration is finished when a drop of the 
liquid gives an immediate sky-blue coloration with a drop of the 
indicator. If the urine is insufficiently dilute, the first 3"5 c.c. 
of the reagent cause a finely divided, voluminous precipitate which 
obscures the end-point. In this case, either the urine is diluted 
with, ten times its volume of water and the estimation is 
repeated, or the end-point is determined by means of copper 
sulphate solution (10%). [Three to four drops of liquid are mixed 
with one drop of copper sulphate solution. The end-point is 
indicated by the appearance of a faint reddish-brown coloration.] 
0*1 C.c, of the above potassium ferrocyanide solution corresponds, 
with undiluted urine, with 0*01 gram of albumin per litre. The 
initial 3*5 c.c. of the reagent are necessary for the saturation of the 
acidified water, and must therefore he deducted. The urine is 
free from albumin if the iron-alum reaction occurs immediately 
after addition of 3*5 c.c. of the reagent. H. W. 

Rapid Method for the Estimation of Albumin and Sugar 
in Urine. Emit, Lenk (ZeiUch. angew. Ghent., 1917, 30, ii, 
45—48. Compare A.,.1916, ii, 163; this vol., ii, 341).—In the esti¬ 
mation of albumin in urine by Esbach's method (precipitation with 
picric and citric acids), the addition of a very small quantity of 
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finely powdered pumice-stone causes tire precipitate to settle com¬ 
pletely within ten minutes. When reducing sugars are estimated 
volumetrically with. Folding's solution, the addition of magnesium 
sulphate to the copper sulphate solution decreases the time 
required for the separation of the precipitated cuprous oxide; 
10 grams of magnesium sulphate per litre of the copper sulphate 
solution are sufficient. W. P. S, 

A New Process for the Estimation of Reducing Sub¬ 
stances in Urine. Charles Richest and Henry Cardot (Compt, 
rend., 1917, 165, 258—262).—The reagent used is N /50-potassium 
permanganate, made up in 3iY/100~sulphuric acid, and. the method 
is a measure of the reducing substances other than carbamide in 
the urine. It gives what the authors call the ff manganic index ” 
of the urine, that is, the number of litres of the N /50-perman- 
ganate decolorised in twenty-four hours at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture by the total urine excreted in twenty-four hours. Into each, 
of twelve test-tubes are placed 10 c.c. of the permanganate solu¬ 
tion, The urine is diluted to ten times its volume with water, 
and into the permanganate, in successive tubes, are run 0*5, 0‘6, 

. . . 1*6 c.c. of the diluted urine At the end of twenty-four 
hours, these tubes are examined for two consecutive tubes, one of 
which will be decolorised and the other tinged pink. Knowing 
the amounts of diluted urine run into these tubes, the ei manganic 
indexcan be calculated. This will vary in the healthy individual 
from 50 to 250, but is moderately stable with the same individual 
on a uniform diet. It bears no relationship to the carbamide 
excretion or to the total quantity of organic substances other than 
carbamide present in the urine. W. G. 

Culture Media employed in the Bacteriological Examina¬ 
tion ol Water. IV. Neutral-red Lactose Peptone Media* 
E. M, Chamot and. O. M. Sherwood (,/. Anter. (Them. Sac 1917, 

39, 1755—1766).-. A solution containing 3-.4% of peptone, 0*8% 

of potassium chloride or sulphate, 0*6% of lactose, and 0*008% 
neutral-red,’ with an acidity of -h i ±0*2%, furnishes a sensitive 
medium for the rapid detection of fecal pollution by bacteria; 
the addition of meat-broth increases the. sensitiveness, but is not 
essential. The yellow, fluorescent compound formed by the action 
of the bacteria is probably dim ethyl d iarrtinomethylhy droplien azi n e, 
a simple reduction product of neutral-red, into the composition, of 
which, ammonia does not enter. The Stokes neutral-red medium 
is, a convenient and trustworthy one for the detection of fecal 
contamination in water, and is more sensitive than lactose-bile, 

T. II. P. 
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A New Proof of the Existence of Molecules. ¥1. The 
Absorption of Light by Molecular and Colloidal Solutions 
of Sulphur. Nils Pjhlblad (, Zeitsch . physikal Cliem 1917, 92, 
471—495).—In continuation of previous observations on the absorp¬ 
tion of light by colloidal solutions of variable dispersity (compare 
A., 1918, ii, 2), quantitative measurements have been made of the 
absorption of ultra-violet light (\ = 250—700 pp) by molecular and 
colloidal solutions of sulphur. The degree of dispersity of the 
colloidal solutions prepared by different methods varies within 
wide limits, the most highly disperse solutions being those prepared 
according to the methods of Wackenroder and Hallo. These solu¬ 
tions were fractionated by Oden’s method, and the spectrophoto- 
mefcric observations were thus made on solutions containing 
particles of approximately the same size. 

The results obtained show clearly that the character of the 
absorption curves changes continuously with decrease in the size of 
the colloidal particles, and that the absorption of a molecular solu¬ 
tion of sulphur in ethyl alcohol corresponds with that of a limiting 
colloidal solution. The colloidal solutions containing particles, for 
which the average diameter is 550 p/q give a flat absorption curve 
without any evidence of a maximum. For particles of average 
diameter = 160/1/1, the absorption is greater, and a maximum is 
found at X = 340 /qt. In the case of particles of diameter = 110 /ip, 
the maximum shifts to A = 2S0 up. For more highly dispersive solu¬ 
tions, n0* maximum was found within the limits of observation, but 
with diminishing size of the particles the curve of absorption 
approximates continuously to that of the molecular solution. 

Incidentally, it- was shown that the absorption of the colloidal 
solutions is in satisfactory agreement with Beer’s law. 

H. M. I). 

The Light Absorption of an Aqueous Solution of Sodium 
Sulphate". E. O. Hulhmrt and J. F. Hutchinson (/. Physical 
(them., 1917, 21, 534—535).—Measurements of the absorption of 
light by a solution of sodium sulphate at temperatures between 
20° and 40° show that the absorption undergoes no change at the 
temperature at which Glauber’s salt is transformed into the 
anhydrous salt. ■ II . M. X). 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. IL Spectra of the 
Mixed Phthaleims and of the Sulphone-phtlialems. James 
Moir (Roy. Soc. South A frica. Compare this vol., ii, 349)..—' 
Mixed phthale.ina containing two different phenol residues, one of 
which is C)JT 4 /OH, are readily obtained by boiling p-hyd r oxy benzo- 
phenone-'O-carboxylic .acid with phenols or amines, whether free or 

vol. cxit. ii. ■ 24 
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substituted. The spectra of eighteen new phthaleins of this class 
are described and the relations between them discussed. The 
spectrum of the mixed phthalein affords a convenient; method for 
the identification of phenols, amines, their ethers, and other 
derivatives. 

The spectra of five siilphone-phthaleins and of six further new 
derivatives of phenolnhthalein. have also been examined. 

H. M. J). 

Absorption Spectra o! some Polyhydroxyanthraquinone 
Dyes in Concentrated Sulphuric Acid Solution and in the 
State of Vapour* David B. Meek (T., 1917, ill, 9(59—988. 
Compare A., 1916, ii, 364).—The new observations on the absorp¬ 
tion of polyhydroxyanthraquinone dyes in the state of vapour and 
in. sulphuric acid solution are compared with the results previously 
obtained for alcoholic and potassium hydroxide solutions. The 
nature of the solvent influence is such that the absorption maximum 
is displaced towards the red end of the spectrum by solution in 
sulphuric acid and in aqueous potassium hydroxide when compari¬ 
son is made with alcoholic solutions. Excepting the case of purpurin, 
the displacement is greater for the potassium hydroxide solutions. 
'The resolution is more pronounced in sulphuric acid solution, and 
this solvent increases the relative intensity of the absorption towards 
the violet end of the spectrum. 

According to observations on alizarincyanin in various organic 
solvents, the position of the maximum absorption varies for the 
most part in agreement with Kundt’s rule, but this rule does not 
apply to acid and basic solvents. 

The changes produced by variation in the number and position 
of the auxochromes show that the approximation of the auxo- 
chromes in the benzene nucleus is accompanied by a displacement 
of the bands towards the red end of the spectrum and by a decrease 
in the intensity of the bands relative to their breadth. IT. M. D. 

The Distribution of the Active Deposit of Radium in an 
Electric Field. S. IUtneh (Phil Mag 1917, [vi], 34, 429) f —The 
paper establishes conclusively by a. large number of experiments 
the importance of the electric wind, produced by an electric field 
in an ionised gas, on the distribution of the active deposit of 
radium, and has reference especially to the explanation of the origin 
of the anode activity which is always obtained in greater amount 
the greater the quantity of emanation employed. When a plate 
covered with radium-4 is charged, the electric wind is directed 
from the active surface and carries away the recoil atoms of 
radium-71. Those atoms that lose their initial charge by recom¬ 
bination with ions may be carried by the wind through long tubes, 
and -even caused to circulate continuously through a system of tubes 
without showing any tendency to deposit on the walls. In this 
■ way, a. slow current of discharged recoil-atoms of radium-71 was 
caused to circulate through' a vessel provided with an .insulated 
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electrode, and their distribution in an electric field investigated. 
Since they are not charged, they should not be affected by an 
electric held, but it was found they could be collected on a charged 
plate independently of the sign of the charge. That this is due 
to the electric wind in the ionised gas, which in this case of uniform 
ionisation in the gas is partly directed to the plate and partly to 
the ■ sides of the vessel, was shown by introducing an additional 
strong source of ionisation into the chamber, so arranged that the 
electric wind it created was directed towards or away from the 
charged plate, which in the first case acquired a largely increased 
activity and in the second acquired practically none. It was shown 
that the circulation of uncharged radium-5 recoil-atoms may con¬ 
tinue after all the radium-that gave rise to them has disappeared, 
and charging the electrode for a few minutes after this has occurred 
causes the plate to become nearly as active as if kept charged 
throughout the whole period. 

Experiments showed that the anode activity obtained when a 
field is established in a vessel containing radium, emanation is due 
to uncharged particles of the active deposit carried to the anode by 
the electric wind. If a strong additional source of ionisation was 
arranged to direct the electric wind from the cathode on the anode, 
the activity deposited on the anode could be increased to twenty 
times as great as the cathode activity. In a vessel where large 
quantities of emanation have been stored, which is therefore 
coated internally with polonium, the activity collected on the anode 
is always the same as that collected on the cathode. Using a 
needle electrode charged to a high potential (15,000 volts), positive 
or negative, the electric wind from it prevents it receiving* any 
appreciable amount of active deposit. In an uncharged vessel con¬ 
taining emanation, the amount of active deposit on a plate may be 
largely increased by directing a blast of air against it. The motion 
of the so-called large radioactive ions in an electric field is to be 
explained by electric wind effects, not by their carrying a charge. 
The rat© of recombination of radioactive ions is shown to be greater 
than that of ordinary gaseous ions. F. S. 

Tla© Theory of Decay in Radioactive Luminous Com 
pounds. J. W. T. Walsh (Proc. Boy. Bog., 1917, 93 A , 550—564). 
—Rutherford’s theory of the destruction of active “ centres ” in a 
luminous compound by the passage of the a-ray leads to a simple 
exponential decay curve, whereas the luminosity of radium luminous 
compounds decreases exponentially for about 200 days from manu¬ 
facture, and then the rate of decay decreases, tending to approach 
a limiting value that is not zero. (Paterson, Walsh, and Higgins, 
Proc . Phys. Sac., 1917, 4, 215). The theory advanced to explain 
the discrepancy is that the destroyed active centres recover at a 
rate proportional to their concentration in the material. This leads 
to the expression log (B t where B t is the. brightness at 

time t and m and K are constants, which agrees closely with the 
observations on eight different samples. For the value of the 

24 —% 
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constants, the full paper must be con suited. In two applications 
of the theory, (I) the total light emitted by the compound during 
varying intervals from the time of manufacture, and (2) the varia¬ 
tion of idle final. luminosity of a compound with its content of 
radium, are calculated. The latter leads to the conclusion that 
there is no advantage commensurate with cost in using a compound 
with a greater radium content than 0*2 or at most 0*3 mg. of 
radium per gram, of zinc sulphide. In an appendix, the applica¬ 
tion to mesothorium compounds is given, and curves are given for 
the theoretical luminosity against time in years (up to two years) 
for specimens of mesothorium, respectively, six months, one year, 
and two years old. F. S. 

Radioactivity of Philippine Waters. J. K. Wright and 
George W. Heise (J. Physical Ghem 1917, 21, 525—533).—Some 
ninety different waters, chiefly from springs and flowing wells, have 
been examined for radioactivity. The waters as a whole show no 
abnormal features. The. highest emanation content met with in a 
deep-well water was equivalent to 21 x 10~ K) grams of radium per 
litre, and the highest in a spring water to 13 x 10~ 10 grams. There 
is no apparent general relation between the chemical quality of a 
water and its radioactivity. 

Tests for the actual radium content of some twenty typical waters 
showed that the observed radioactivity was due to emanation 
absorbed from materials with which, the ground water had been in 
contact, and was not due to dissolved radium salts. II. Ivl. I). 

Redetermiiiation of the Heat of Vaporisation of Water. 
J. Howard Mathews (J. Physical Chew,,, 1917, 21, 536—569).— 
The apparatus used is, in principle, the same as that described in 
a previous paper (Richards and Mathews, A., 1911, ii, 697), but 
various improvements have been made in detail, including the sub¬ 
stitution of a vaporiser made of transparent quartz for the glass 
vessel previously used, and the employment of a superior type of 
adiabatic calorimeter. 

In preliminary experiments, the possible error due to priming 
of the water vapour was examined, hut it; was found that the 
improved form of apparatus is free from' errors ' arising ' from this 
cause. The results obtained in the actual measurements of the heat 
of vaporisation show clearly the dependence of the values on the 
rate of condensation, thus confirming the earlier experiments. The 
relation between the observed heat of vaporisation and the rate of 
condensation is approximately linear, and by extrapolation the 
influence of this factor can be eliminated. The value thus obtained 
for the heat of vaporisation of water at 100° is 539*0 cals, when 
expressed in terms of the 15° cal. ■ II. M. I). 

Heats of Dilution. I. A Calorimeter for Measuring 
Heats of Dilution. II. The Heat of Dilution of 3A~Ethyl 
Alcohol. D. A. MacInnes and J. M. Be ait am (J. Amer . Ghem. Sac 
1917, 39, 2110—2126).—The calorimeter described is a modified 
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form of the adiabatic calorimeter devised by Richards (A., 1910, 
ii, 391,930), which nob only eliminates the heat change due to radia¬ 
tion and conduction, but also the heat effect due to stirring. This 
result is achieved by making the temperature of the environment 
slightly lower than that cf the calorimeter itself, the difference of 
temperature required being found by trial. When this temperature 
difference is correctly adjusted, a thermometer inserted in the calori¬ 
meter remains constant for an indefinite length of time. 

The- calorimeter has been used to measure the heat of dilution of 
3iV-ethyl alcohol with varying amounts of water. From the data 
thus obtained, the authors have calculated the reversible heat of 
dilution, defined as the heat change which occurs on the addition 
of 1 mol. of solvent to an infinite quantity of solution. The value 
of this reversible heat of dilution is 21*80 cal. IT. M. I). 

Surface Tensions of the Co-existing Layers of Systems of 
Mutually Soluble Liquids. J. Livingston R. Morgan and 

Ward Y. Evans (/. Arner. 67mm. Soc., 1917, 39, 2151 .—2171)*— 

The surface tensions of the conjugate solutions formed by water in 
combination with phenol , amyl alcohol, and triethylamine have been 
measured at various temperatures by the drop-weight method. 

For water and phenol it is found that the curves obtained by 
plotting the surface tensions of the conjugate solutions against the 
temperature intersect at 45°, and that the curve for pure phenol 
passes through the same point. Below 45° the aqueous layer has a 
lower surface tension than the phenol layer, but at somewhat higher 
temperatures the order is reversed. The two curves begin to 
approach each other, however, at some temperature in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 60°, and become identical at the critical solution tempera¬ 
ture, 68*8°. 

The surface tension-temperature curves for conjugate solutions of 
amyl alcohol and water between 0° and 55° diverge with increase 
in the temperature. The surface tension of both the solutions is 
much nearer to the value for trie alcohol than to that for water. 

The curves for triethylamine and water between 25° and 45° point 
to convergence at about 19°, but accurate measurements could not 
be made in the neighbourhood of the* critical solution temperature 
by reason of the rapid change in the concentration -of the conjugate 
solutions. It is pointed out as worthy of attention that the aqueous 
layer increases in surface tension with increase in temperature. 

Some observations on the effect produced by the addition of small 
quantities of water to pure phenol show that this increases the 
surface tension, the increase attaining a maximum value for a 
quantity of water which becomes smaller as the temperature falls. 

The surface tension of amyl alcohol between 0° and 50° is given 
by y = 24*450 - 0*073086 and that of triethylamine between 0° and 
40° by y == 21*987-0*09970*. H. M. D. 

Device for Accelerating Dialysis. IT. Thoms ( Bar 1917, 50, 
1235—1240).—TIi©'apparatus consists of two- chambers (for example, 
the cpvers of vacuum desiccators) clamped together with a sheet of 
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parchment between them, and arranged on a framework, so that it 
can be modi a ideally rotated about the plane of the membrane. One 
chamber contains water and the other the liq uid to be dialysed, both 
being only half full. As the apparatus revolves, the liquids glide 
over the membrane and the separation of the crystalloid is two or 
three times as efficient as in stationary dialysers, especially in the 
case of dilute solutions. 

The process is termed “ gliding dialysis,” and is specially designed 
for the preparation of stable fruit syrups which contain the fragrant 
constituents and enzymes of the fruit juice in the undecomposed 
state. ‘ ' J. C. W. 

Diffusion and Osmosis under the Influence of Electro¬ 
capillary Forces. Toni Hamburger (Zeitsch. pht/dkal. Ghent 
1.91.7, 92, 385—420).—According to Girard (compare A., 1914, 
ii, 718), the phenomena of diffusion and osmosis are largely influ¬ 
enced by the electrical charge of the membrane concerned. The 
experiments described consist for the most part of observations 
similar to those previously made by Girard, hut the results obtained 
differ appreciably in some respects and lead to the conclusion that 
electrocapillary forces do not play any essential part in connexion 
with the phenomena of diffusion, although the osmosis is influenced 
by the electrical charge of the membrane. The variation in the 
magnitude and sign of the charge is probably to be explained in 
terms of adsorption and hydration of the ions. II. M. D. 

Dissociation of Complex Double Salts in Aqueous Solu¬ 
tions* Harold L. Maxwell (Ghent. News , 1917, 116, 247—250). — 
The changes which occur when solutions of double salts are allowed 
to diffuse into water have been examined in a series of experiments 
with sodium cadmium bromide, ammonium zinc bromide, ammonium 
copper chloride, and ferrous ammonium sulphate. The results show 
that diffusion leads to a partial separation of the component simple 
salts. ' H. M. IX 

Vapour-pressure Isotherms of Substances with Gel 
Structure. Wilhelm Baohmann ( Zeitsch . anorg. Ghent,., 1917, 
100, 1—76).—The ultra-microscopic structure of gelatin and silica 
gels has been demonstrated (A., 1912, ii, 145), but concentrated gels 
are found to be amicroscopic, and other methods must be used to 
determine their structure. Zsigmondy has shown (A., 1911, ii, 880) 
that the dimensions of the structure may be calculated from the 
vapour pressure isotherms, the vapour pressure of liquid enclosed in 
very fine canals being lower than that of the same liquid with a free 
surface. The theory is only applicable to 1 gels in which the liquid 
is chemically indifferent towards the enclosing substance. In addi¬ 
tion to gelatin, a natural silica gel (hydrophane from Hubertiis- 
burg), permutite, and coconut charcoal have now been investigated 
by this method. A vacuum, apparatus is used (A., 1912, ii, 641), and 
the vapour pressure is regulated by using mixtures of alcohol and 
glycerol, benzene and paraffin, or sulphuric acid. In all "cases the 
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ascending and descending vapour pressure isotherms form a charac¬ 
teristic hysteresis diagram, similar to those obtained by van Bern- 
nielen for colloidal hydroxides. The type is in dependent of the 
nature of the enclosed liquid and of the gel skeleton. The relative 
contraction which occurs when the liquid is completely removed from 
the pores of a gel has been determined in several cases. Experiments 
with hardened gelatin gels indicate that the canals are from 30 to 
100 times smaller than was supposed by Butschli in his honeycomb 
theory of gels. Canals of 700—800 fm diameter would have no 
appreciable effect on the vapour pressure, and the discontinuities 
observed microscopically must be regarded as subsidiary to the main 
structure of the gel. The dehydration and hydration curves of 
coconut charcoal exhibit two hysteresis areas, indicating systems of 
pores of different dimensions. 

Permutite, according to its behaviour with benzene, has a struc¬ 
ture comparable with that of old solid silica gels, and its largest 
pores are relatively coarse (20 p/i and more in diameter). Hydro- 
phane behaves as a very old silica gel, artificial gels of increasing 
age giving curves which tend to approach those of hydrophane as a 
limiting eonditon. C. II. D. 

A Hew Method of Preparing 1 Colloids, Jnankndilv Chandra 
Ghosh (Rep, Indian Assoc. Sci., 1915, 87—89).—If a dilute solution 
of a salt of a heavy metal is electrolysed with a large platinum anode 
and a platinum point cathode, and electric oscillations are impressed 
on the circuit, the metal is not deposited on the cathode, but remains 
suspended in the form of a colloidal solution. Silver and mercury 
sols have been obtained in this way, and in the case of silver it has 
been found that the quantity of the sol is proportional to the total 
quantity of electricity furnished by the source of the direct current. 

H. M. D. 


Mechanism of the Precipitation Process* H. R, Kruyt 
and Jack van der Spek (< Ghent . Weehblad, 1917, 14, 950—953).— A 
theoretical paper, discussing the influence of the nature of the ions 
and the concentration on the precipitation of colloidal solutions. 

A. J. 'W. 

Physico-chemical Analysis of Colloidal Ferric Hydroxide* 
Wolfgang Pauli and Johann Matula (Kolloid Zeitsch ,, 1917, 21, 
49—63).—An attempt has been made to ascertain the constitution 
of hydros ols and in particular to trace the origin of the electrical 
charge of the colloidal particles of ferric hydroxide by potential 
difference and' conductivity measurements and observations on the 
coagulation produced by the addition of electrolytes. 

The data suggest that ferric hydroxide sol is to be regarded as a 
complex salt, the anion of which is identical with that in the ferric 
salt used in the preparation of the sol. Prom the electrometric data 
and chlorine estimations for a sol prepared from ferric chloride, it 
would seem that the ionisation of the complex chloride corresponds 
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with that of a moderately strong electrolyte. By the addition of 
other electrolytes having an ion in common, changes are brought 
about which can be readily interpreted as mass action effects. The 
coagulating power of added electrolytes appears also to be deter¬ 
mined by the solubility product for the combination of the colloid 
ion and the anion of the coagulant. According to this view, inor¬ 
ganic colloids show a close resemblance in their behaviour to that of 
typical electrolytes. • 

The question of the structure of the complex colloid ion is not 
nearly so clearly indicated by the experiments described, but the 
facts suggest that the sol may be represented by the formula 
r'Fe(QH)n . y/Fe’**3//C]/. This formula accords with the fact that 
chlorine ions only are removable by dialysis. The cations accom¬ 
panying the chlorine ions are hydrogen ions, and since the electro¬ 
metric measurements indicate that such sols are neutral, it would 
seem that the corresponding hydroxyl ions react with the ferric ions 
to produce ferric hydroxide, thereby leading to ail increase in the 
value of ;v. The sol particles thus increase in size and become more 
susceptible to the action of coagulants. Changes in viscosity which 
accompany the ageing of colloids may possibly be explained in a 
similar manner. 

The theory put forward is discussed in relation to other hypo¬ 
theses which have been advanced to> account for the characteristic 
properties of colloids and also to the micell'ary theory of colloid 
structures. H. M. I). 


Tli© Molecular Condition of Acetic Acid in Boiling 
Benzene and. in the Saturated Vapour from the Solution. 

Ernst Beckmann, Otto Liesche, and Werner Gabel (Zeitsch . 
pki/sikal . Oh cm., 1917, 92, 421—432) .—When an associating vola¬ 
tile substance like acetic acid is dissolved in a non-associating solvent 
like benzene, the complete statement of the equilibrium conditions 
at the boiling point of the solution involves a knowledge of the 
dissociation equilibrium in the vapour and liquid phases and of the 
distribution of the two kinds of molecules between the vapour and 
liquid phases. 

Measurements have been made of the change produced in the 
boiling point of benzene by the addition of varying quantities of 
acetic acid and of the composition of the co-existing liquid and 
vapour phases. 

Denoting by p 1 and the partial pressures of the single and 
double molecules of acetic acid in the vapour, and by P 1 and P 2 the 
osmotic pressures in the liquid solution, then the equilibrium rela¬ 
tions may be expressed by p. 2 / pp = x> Pc/^i 2 ~ P\lVi~~h) an <i 
P 2 1P* = P, from which y?. 3 /H 1 2 = l. 

As the concentration of acetic acid increases, the difference, A, 
between the boiling point of the solution and that of the solvent, 
which is at first negative, increases to' a maximum, then decreases, 
and finally becomes positive. For the solution for which A =■=(), the 
value of if (acetic acid per 100 grams of liquid benzene) is 6*275 and 
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the value of y (acetic acid per 100 grams of benzene vapour) is 
4*796. From these data and x —20*69, the following values of the 
equilibrium coefficients are derived: k = 1*350. L = 98*64, and 
L = 634*9, 

li n is the number of molecules of acetic acid in the liquid and 
v the corresponding number for the vapour, then the change in the 
boiling point is given by A = 2T(w-v), in which X is the normal 
molecular elevation of the boiling point. The values of A, calcu¬ 
lated from this equation by the aid of the above equilibrium con¬ 
stants, are found to be in satisfactory agreement with the observed 
values. " " H. M. D. 

Systems of many Components, W. Eitel (Zeitsch. ctnorg. 
Ghent., 1917, 100, 95—142).—'When the number of components in 
a system is greater than four, the ordinary geometrical representa¬ 
tion of the phase relationships is impossible. Such systems may he 
represented by an application, of poly dimensional geometry (compare 
Boeke, this voh, ii, 178). An TV-component system is represented 
by a ‘ poly tope/ T x , of N — 1 dimensions, and the number of binary, 
ternary, and higher systems may be calculated in each case. Thus 
a 5-component system includes 10 binary, 10 ternary, and 5 quatern¬ 
ary systems. Such poly topes may be projected on to a plane, and 
the polygons thus obtained have 27 — 1 sides, the remaining point 
being placed at the centre. Details of the geometrical construction 
are given, and the methods of projection are described, being worked 
out in detail for the case of a 5-component system, in which all the 
components separate as pure solid phases. A few special cases of 
solid solution are also examined. C, IT. D. 

The System Aniline-Hexane. Donald B. Key ns and Joel 
H. Hildebrand (/. Amer, Ghent. $oc., 1917, 39, 2126—2137).— 
Normal liquids are with few exceptions miscible in all proportions, 
and as a result of the examination of 500 pairs, the only liquids of 
tills type found to give two liquid systems were aniline and pentane 
or hexane, and, also naphthyl amine and pentane or hexane. 

With the view of finding an explanation for the deviations- from 
Raoult/s law, the physical properties of mixtures of aniline and 
hexane have been examined. These properties include the vapour 
pressure, heat of mixing, surface tension, change of volume on 
mixing, compressibility, and the mutual solubility in its dependence 
on the temperature. 

The vapour pressures show a strong positive deviation from the 
requirements of Raoult’s law, the deviations being much greater 
than those which, follow from the assumption that the aniline is 
associated to form double molecules or molecules of still greater 
complexity. The formation of mixtures is accompanied by heat 
absorption, by expansion for mixtures rich in hexane, and by con¬ 
traction for: mixtures rich in aniline. The surface tension of the 
mixtures is less than that given by the mixture rule, whilst the com¬ 
pressibility for mixtures rich in hexane is greater, and for mixtures 

24* 
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rich in aniline less than that calculated by the mixture rule. The 
theoretical significance of the observations is discussed briefly. 

H. M. I). 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XIV, Influence of Pressure on 
fixe Velocity of Reaction in Condensed Systems. 111. Ernst 
Cohen and A. M. Valeton (ZeiUch. physikaL (Them., 1917, 92, 

433-.470. Compare A., 1915, ii, 946).—The apparatus employed 

by Colie.ii and. de Boer in the investigation of the influence of pres¬ 
sure on the rate of inversion of sucrose in presence of hydrochloric 
acid (A., 1913, ii, 687) has been improved in detail and used in 
further experiments in which acetic acid was used as catalyst at 25°, 
35°, and 45° under pressures reaching up to 1500 atmospheres. 

The results obtained show that the velocity-coefficient increases 
as the applied pressure increases, but that the rate of increase is 
much smaller at pressures above about 1000 atmospheres. When the 
numbers are corrected for the change in concentration due to the 
compressibility of the solutions, it is found that the velocity-coeffi¬ 
cient is independent of the pressure at pressures above 1000 atmo¬ 
spheres. 

On comparing the results with those obtained previously by Stern, 
considerable discrepancies are found. HAM. I). 

Contact Catalysis. I. Wilder .IX Bancroft (/. Physical 
Ohem.y 1917, 21, 573—602).—The phenomena of contact catalysis 
are discussed, with particular reference to the theories which have 
been advanced in explanation of these effects. The author arrives 
at the conclusion that contact catalysis depends on adsorption and 
that the catalytic effect may in some cases be explained entirely on 
the basis of the increased surface concentration. Solids which act 
as catalysts may be considered as equivalent to a solvent, and hence 
may cause a displacement of the equilibrium. The displacement is 
favourable to the system which is more strongly adsorbed. 

As a consequence of selective adsorption, the products obtained 
may vary with the nature of the solid catalyst, .11. M, I). 

Tiie Conception of the Chemical Element. K. .Pa.jans 
(Jahrb. nadioaUh. Elektromi, 1917, 14, 314—352).—A long dis¬ 
cussion of how the accepted facts hi regard to- isotopic elements 
may be reconciled with the current conception of the chemical 
element, originating with Boyle, is summarised as follows. It is 
not justifiable to consider iostopic elements as the same element 
and isotopes as different kinds of the same element. The common 
methods of chemical analysis only fail to distinguish between 
isotopes if they are qualitative. The difference in equivalent shows 
that isotopes cannot be considered as the same element. It is more 
convenient to regard isotopes as different elements and to create a 
new conception "elementary type”."to include them. Although 
the accepted elements may themselves be mixtures of isotopes,'.until 
tins: is, demonstrated they should be called elements—an element 
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being considered a substance not. yet, rather than one that cannot 
be, separated. Those, not yet separated into their constituents, 
but which we can with certainty conclude are mixtures, are not to he 
considered elements. The definition of an element proposed is “ a 
substance that has not been separated into simpler constituents and 
is not known to be a mixture of other substances.” According to 
this definition, there are 92 elementary types or pleiads. Of 77 
types only one element, of 6 types no element, and of the remain¬ 
ing 9 types several (two to seven) elements are known, making the 
total number of elements, or kinds, of atoms, known to-day as 117. 

F. S. 

Distilling Head. Orlo Stearns (J. Ind. Eng. Chem. } 1917,9, 
972—973).-—The bulb forming the essential part of the apparatus 
is “heart-shaped” in section; the tube leading to the condenser 
leaves the depression at the top of the bulb, and is inclined upwards 
at an angle of 110° from the vertical before it is bent downwards 
to join the top of the condenser. This tube diminishes in diameter 
from 15 nnn., where it leaves the bulb, to 7 mm. at a distance of 
4 cm. above the bulb. The tube leading from the distillation flask 
enters the lower part of the bulb and extends into the latter, this 
part of the tube being bent over so that the end points, downwards 
inside the bulb. A small hole is provided at the bottom of the 
portion, of the tube which is inside the bulb so that liquid may 
return to the flask. W. P. S. 

Mercury Vapour Pumps for Operating against High 
Pressures. Charles A. Kraus (J . Amor, GJmn., Sac ,, 1917, 39 y 
2183—2186).—The pump described has been designed with the 
object of avoiding the necessity for the use of an auxiliary pump 
giving a relatively high vacuum. 

It consists of two mercury pumps operating in series, the initial 
• reduction in pressure being attained by the use of an ordinary 
water-jet pump. The evacuation is effected by a rapid stream of 
mercury vapour which passes -through --a suitable nozzle, each pump 
being provided with a boiling tube and water-cooled condenser. 
The first of the two mercury pumps operates against a back pressure 
as high, as 40 mm, and gives a vacuum of ,less than 1 mm. The 
second operates against back pressures up to 7 or 8 mm, and gives 
a vacuum as good as that which is attainable by other pumps of this 
type, " , * " HI M. D. 

New Shaking Apparatus and their Application. TI. Thoms 
(Ber., 1917, 50, 1242—1244).—A cage for a bottle, or a plate to 
which tubes can be clamped, is fitted into* a framework so that it 
can be rotated about its'axis (compare this voL, ii, 561). 

' A ' J. C. W. . 

The Nomon—A Calculating Device for Chemists. Horace 

"Demimg ; ' (jT: 44 trier: OJtem. Roe,, 1917, 39, 2137—2144).—The 

;.Vi' ' • '■ ' ■ : - 24*—2 
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nomon, or nomographic reckoner, is a calculating chart with a 
degree of precision from live to ten times that of an ordinary 10-in. 
slide rule, by means of which it is possible to multiply, divide, 
square, cube, and to extract square and cube roots with an average 
error of about one unit in the fourth place. Its employment in 
chemical practice is illustrated by examples. II. M. I). 

Lecture Experiment:—Preparation of Sodium. Siegfried 
Wiechowski (Chern. Zeit., 1917, 41, 7 39).—A stick of sodium 
hydroxide is grooved in the direction of its length and placed in a 
shallow glass dish. A knitting-needle is brought into contact with 
the sodium hydroxide at -each end of the narrow trough, pressure 
being applied so as to make the contact as intimate as possible. 
After ten to fifteen minutes, the sodium hydroxide has absorbed 
sufficient moisture to make the system a conductor, and if the 
needles are connected through a suitable resistance with a 110 or 
220 volt circuit, the current passes and metallic sodium is deposited 
at the cathode. To prevent oxidation, the rod of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide may be covered with a layer of liquid paraffin. H. M. I). 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


An Improved Hydrogen Chloride Generator. 0. 11. 

Sweeney (7. Amer. Chern, Soc 1917, 39, 2186—2188).—The 
generator consists of a separating funnel which is half filled with 
strong sulphuric acid. This is fitted with a two-holed rubber 
stopper. Through one hole is passed a piece of capillary tubing 
about 40 era. in length, the upper end of which is sealed on to a 
dropping funnel containing hydrochloric acid (D ITS). When the 
hydrochloric acid is allowed to flow into the sulphuric acid, 
•hydrogen chloride is given off in a steady stream, the rate of: 
generation of the gas being controlled by the tap on the dropping 
funnel. The spent sulphuric -acid, which is readily discharged, 
contains very little hydrogen chloride,', and may be used for many 
laboratory operations. ■ H. M. D. 

Recovery of Perchlorate Residues obtained in Potassium 
Estimations. A. VCrthbim (Chern. Weekblad, 1917, 14, 

986—988).—The perchlorate residues are converted into potassium 
perchlorate, from which the perchloric acid is liberated by dis¬ 
tillation under reduced pressure with sulphuric acid. The acid 
evolved is absorbed by means of water. A. J. W. 

Reduction of Selenic Acid. E. B. Benger (7 Amer, Chern.': 
Sac., 1917, 39, 2171—2179).—Contrary to Mitscherlich/s statement, 
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selenie acid is reduced by hydrogen sulphide. The rate of reaction 
increases with the temperature and with the concentration' of the 
acid. The complete reaction may be represented by the equation 
3H 2 S + H 2 Se0 4 = Se + 3S-f4H 2 0, but the mechanism is more com¬ 
plicated than this equation suggests. 

Selenie acid is also reduced by sulphur dioxide, the reaction 
taking place in two stages represented by the equations 
I-I 2 Se0 4 + S0 2 = H 2 SQ 4 + Se0 2 , Se0 2 + 2H,0 + 2S0 2 = 2H 2 S0 4 + Se. 

The reducing action of sulphur and selenium has also been 
examined. In the anhydrous condition, selenie acid is reduced by 
sulphur at about 60°; in aqueous solution, the reaction requires a 
higher temperature. Selenium reduces the acid in aqueous solution 
at the ordinary temperature. H. M. P. 

Reduction of Telluric Acid. E. B. Benger (J, Avier. Chem, 
Sac., 1917, 39, 2179—2183).—Aqueous solutions of telluric acid 
of all concentrations are slowly reduced by hydrogen sulphide and 
by sulphur dioxide. In 30% solution, the acid is reduced by sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium when heated in a sealed tube at 110°. 

By comparison with selenie acid, telluric acid is not so easily 
reduced. Although this is not in accordance with the behaviour 
expected according to the periodic grouping of the elements of the 
sulphur group, it is in harmonv with the thermochemical data, 

H. M. P. 

The Distillation of Mixtures of Nitric and Sulphuric 
Acids* Paul Pascal (Oorn.pt, rend,, 1917, 165, 589—591),—A 
study of the ternary mixture water-sulphuric acid-nitric acid. Two 
diagrams are given, one showing the surface of the boiling points 
under normal pressure, the second showing the variations in the 
concentrations of nitric acid in the vapours emitted on distillation. 

W. G. 

■ The Effect of the Partial Pressure of Oxygen on 
Combustion. II. G. Dollwig, A. C. Rolls, and A. S. Loeveniiabt 
(J. A mer, Chem. Soe., 1917, 39, 2224—2231),—In mixtures of 
oxygen and nitrogen at atmospheric pressure the flame of a paraffin 
or a tallow candle, and of an ethyl alcohol (99*8%) lamp, with an 
asbestos wick are extinguished at the following partial pressures of 
oxygen: 116 nun. of mercury for the candle and 112*7 mm. for the 
alcohol. On rapidly evacuating a chamber filled with air, the 
flames of the candle and the lamp are extinguished at the following 
partial pressures of oxygen: 19 mm. of mercury for the candle and 
27 mm. for the alcohol. W. G. 

The Bunsen Flame under Diminished Pressure. 
L. Ubbelohde and B. Anwandter (J, Qasbeleucht ,, 1917, 60 , 
225—232, 242—246, 268—273; from Chem, Zentr 1917, 

ii, 271—272).—The chemical actions which usually occur in the gas 
■ flame mav be represented by the equations: (1) CQ + IBO ^ 00* p 
H 2 ; (2) 2CO -f- (). ? ^ 2C0 2 ; (3) 2H 2 0 + 0 2 z± 2H 2 0/ Diminution 
of pressure disturbs the equilibria in (2) and (3) in such a manner 
that the dissociation of carbon dioxide and water vapour is increased. 
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It might therefore he expected that the rate of reaction would be so 
diminished by decreasing the pressure (in consequence of the slow 
combustion and the increased dissociation and resulting depression 
of temperature) that a closer study of the chemical, processes would 
be rendered possible. For details of apparatus, the original paper 
must be consulted. 

The authors are led to the following conclusions. The maximum 
velocity of inflammation of theoretical mixtures of carbon monoxide 
and air increases from 42 cm. per second at 760 mm. to 60 cm. per 
second at about 300 mm.; at lower pressures the maximum sinks, 
and lias the value 47 cm. per second at 173 mm. With decreasing 
pressure, equilibrium becomes less completely established at 1 mm. 
above the inner cone; at 760 mm. the theoretical mixture of carbon 
monoxide and air is so far burnt as to contain. 26% C0 2 , whilst at 
162 mm. only about 5% C0 2 is present. Consequently, the calori¬ 
metric temperature of the flame is 2020° at 760 mm. and 730° at 
162 min. The probable temperature is about 300° below the calori¬ 
metric at 760 mm,; with decreasing pressure the difference probably 
becomes less pronounced until, at about 140 mm., the temperatures 
are identical. Below 140 mm., combustion is so incomplete that a 
flame can no longer be obtained with the ordinary Bunsen burner. 
With increasing previous heating of the gases, combustion becomes 
more difficult, and consequently also the attainment of equilibrium. 
Delayed combustion above the inner cone becomes more pronounced 
with decreasing pressure. At low pressures, the greater portion of 
the gases undergoes combustion above the visible portion of the 
inner cone (above the luminous zone). The maximum temperature 
in flames, burning under low pressure lies about 5—7 mm. above 
the top of the inner* cone. At a pressure of 400 mm. the luminous 
zone begins to show measurable thickness (at 400 mm., 0*3 mm. ; at 
200 mm,, about 1*6 mm.; at 145 mm., about 2*7 mm,). It has not 
been experimentally proved whether this phenomenon is caused by 
an actual thickening of the zone or by oscillation of an extremely 
narrow zone. Under ordinary conditions, the theoretical mixture of 
carbon monoxide and air is only burnt to about 26% (XX, in the 
inner cone. ■ II. W. 

Recovery of Potassium and Aluminium Salts from 
Mineral Silicates. J. C. W. Frazer, W. W. 'Holland, and 
K Miller ( J . bid, Eng. Ghem^Vm, 9,. 935—936).—Finely ground 
felspar is mixed with four-fifths of its weight of potassium hydroxide 
or an equivalent quantity of sodium hydroxide, and a small quantity 
of water, the mixture is dried, and heated for one hour at 300°. 
The mixture is then treated with water and the insoluble portion is 
separated by filtration. This insoluble portion has the composition 
'KAlSioOftj the alkali used passes into the filtrate and may be 
recovered. The insoluble compound is then treated with a quantity 
of hydrochloric acid equivalent to the potassium content ; potassium 
chloride is formed, whilst the aluminium silicate remains insoluble. 
The latter is readily decomposed by sulphuric acid, yielding alumin¬ 
ium sulphate, W. P. S. 
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Pure Sodium Chloride. Vernon C. Shipper (Cheni, News , 
1917, 116, 218—214).—'Estimations have been, made of the 
quantity of potassium chloride in various samples of sodium chloride 
purified by fourfold recrystallisation from water. . The results 
indicate that the potassium chloride can be eliminated by recrystal-. 
Using the sodium chloride a sufficient number of times. 

II. M. D. 

Studies of the Carbonates. III. Lithium, Calcium, and 
Magnesium Carbonates. Clarence Arthur Seyler and Percy 
Vivian Lloyd (T., 1917, 111, 994—1001. Compare this vok, 
ii, 196).—In continuation of the investigation of the constitution 
of solutions of the alkali metal carbonates, experiments have been 
made with lithium, calcium, and magnesium carbonates. 

The solubility of lithium carbonate in carbonic acid solutions 
of varying concentration indicates that ionisation takes place in 
two stages, the degree of ionisation being the same as for sodium 
carbonate. 

The ionic solubility product of calcium is [Ca*’] , [C0 8 // -].== 
71*9 x X0~ 10 , which is lower than the values previously recorded. 
This gives [Ca**] = 14'6 x 10“ 5 for a saturated solution of calcium 
carbonate in pure water at 25°. In this solution, the carbonate is 
hydrolysed to the extent of 66%. 

Crystalline magnesium carbonate (MgC0 3 ,3II 2 Q) is decomposed 
by water, and equilibrium conditions have not been obtained. 
The reaction approximates to 

5MgC0 3 + 2HoG = 3MgCO s ,Mg(OH) 2 + Mg(HC0 3 ) 2 . 

T* presence of sufficient carbonic acid, the carbonate is stable, and 
. ifoni Engels data at 12*5°, the ionic solubility product 
[Mg"]TCO/] = 141 x 10-«. 

. ‘ ... H. M. D. 

Silver Electro-colloids. G. Bebtkre (Bull. Sei. Pharmacol, 
1917, 24, 193—204; from Ghnn. Zentr., 1917, ii, 276—277).— 
Electro-hydrosols of silver are obtained by passing a suitable 
current through silver electrodes immersed in water contained in 
a hard glass beaker cooled in ice-water. The electrodes are placed 
1 cm. below the surface; 110—120 volts and 5—10 amperes should 
be used. When the current is passed, a smoky arc soon appears 
between the electrodes, which must be maintained by suitable 
regulation. The separation of colloidal silver is accompanied by 
a reverse current. In general, the method is similar to that used 
by Svedberg in the preparation of solutions of metallic colloids in 
organic media, except that water is here employed. The- silver 
hydrosols appear cloudy by reflected, clear by transmitted light, 
and are variously coloured (grey, yellow, violet, green, and red), 
depending on the size of the particles and the nature of the inter- 
corpuscular liquid. The concentration of the metal is of secondary 
importance. 

For the determination of the chemical composition of the electro- 
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liydrosois, a separation of the corpuscles and intercorpuseular 
liquid, is essential, wliicli may be effected by several methods 
(coagulation by electrolytes, ultra-filtration, centrifuging, coagula¬ 
tion, dissociation, etc.). Quantitative results can only be obtained 
'' by precipitation with very dilute electrolytes and subsequent centri¬ 
fuging. Barium nitrate is added to the hydrosol in such quantity 
that the concentration of the salt is approximately 1 / 5000JV* * after 
a few minutes, the mixture is centrifuged at a rate of at least 
9000 revolutions per minute. In this manner, the components are 
obtained in the same ratio as that in which they exist in equil¬ 
ibrium in the eleetrodiydrosoL Silver is estimated by the cyanide 
method. The silver liydrosois appear deeper brown by transmitted 
light in proportions as they contain less silver; with increasing 
silver content, the colour becomes more markedly green. The 
electrical conductivity increases with increasing silver content. 
The purity is expressed by the formula 100(Ag§/Ag/;). The 
colloidal silver precipitated from the liydrosois is a dull, anhydrous, 
black powder which sometimes has a yellow lustre and shines 
when rubbed. It absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, dissolves 
readily in nitric acid with evolution of nitrous fumes, yields 
metallic silver and chlorine with hydrochloric acid, and is decom¬ 
posed at a bright red heat into silver and oxygen. It therefore 
appears to be a lower oxide of silver containing Ag 96*4—97*98%. 
The conductivity of the intercorpuseular liquid obtained by ultra¬ 
filtration is higher than that of the water used ; it is therefore a 
solution of silver oxide. IT. W, 

The 0xy~salis of the Alkaline Earth Metal Haloids. 
Equilibria in Ternary Systems. II. J. Milikax ( Zeitsch. 
phi/sikal. Ghent ., 1917, 92, 496—510. Compare this vob, ii, 257), 
—-The equilibrium conditions in the ternary systems formed by the 
alkaline earth chlorides, hydrogen chloride, and water have been 
examined at 25°. 

In the system Cad. 2 ~HGl~H 2 0, the solution containing 44*50% 
GaCl a and. 3*3% HOI is in equilibrium- with the solid phases 
Ca0U,6H„0 and CaOU,4BUO, and the solution containing 28*48% 
CaOlo and 21*40% HOI with the solid phases CaCMH«0 and 
GaCCSHoO. - ■*■ - ' ' - , “ ' 

In the system SrGl^-ITCl-HoO, the solid "phases occurring at 25° 
/ are SrCL>,6H, 2 0 and SrCl 2 ,2H 2 0, and these co-exist (in; equilibrium 
with a solution containing 2*11% SrCU and 27*14% HCI. 

For the system B a01. 2 -II01~H*0, the equilibrium data at 30° 
have been previously published by Schreinemakers (A., 1912, 
ii, 760). By combining* the data for the system salt-acid-water 
with the data for the system salt-base-water (previous paper, lor. 
cit a survey of the equilibrium relations in both alkaline and 
acid solutions is obtained. IT. M. D. 

Formation, of Tricalcium Aluminate. Edward D. Campbell 
(J. Ind. Eng. Ghem. r 1917, 9, 943—946. Compare A., 1914, 
ii, 772).—Tricalcium aluminate seems to be best formed when the 
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compound 5Ga0,3A] 2 0 3 is kepi, for a,' long time in contact with 
lime' at a temperature just above the melting point, of the eutectic 
solution of lime (1395°), but below the melting point of the pure 
compound, 6Ca0,3Al 2 0 3 (1455°). The binary system of lime and 
alumina, containing more than 47*8% CaO, should be regarded as 
a solution of lime in the compound 5CaO,3Al 2 O a . Tricalcium 
alnminate may be considered to be a metastable saturated solid 
solution of lime in 5Ca0,3AL>0 3l or as 5CaO,3Al 2 Q 3 with 4 mols, 
of CaO of crystallisation, rather than as a stable phase in the 
strict sense of the word. W. P. S. 

The Refractory Properties of Magnesia, II. Le Gii atelier 
and B. Bogitch (Compt . rend., 1917, 185, 488-491).-—A com¬ 
parison of some six types of magnesia bricks for furnaces with 
reference to their resistance to crushing with rise in temperature. 
The best type, as regards high magnesium oxide content, showed a 
sudden fall in resistance at between 1500° and 1600°, less pure 
types showing a similar fall at between 1300° and 1400°. A ferrc- 
ciirome brick similarly compared showed a rapid loss of solidity at 
1100°, ‘ W. G. 

Theory of the Electrolytic Formation of Lead Tetra¬ 
chloride. Robert Krf.ma.nn and Hermann . Bbeymfssep (Monatsh 
1917, 38, 113—120).—.The authors have investigated the mechan¬ 

ism of the formation, of lead tetrachloride' by the electrolytic oxida¬ 
tion of a solution of hydrochloric acid (I) 1*18) saturated with lead 
chloride (Elbs and Nubling, A., 1903, ii, 727), There are two possi¬ 
bilities : (1) the tetrachloride is directly formed on the anode 
and acts as a depolarizer' on the carbon electrode, or (2) lead 
chloride is formed on the anode and this then reacts in the solution 
with, chloride liberated from the carbon, electrode. To decide between 
the two possibilities the authors have determined the decomposition 
voltage at 0° and 21° of solutions of hydrochloric acid (I) 1*18) and 
of similar solutions saturated with lead chloride. It is found 
that two break's occur in each of the current-voltage curves, The 
first break occurs at 0*83 volt at 0° and 0*87 volt at 21°, and is the 
same for both solutions. The second occurs for hydrochloric acid 
alone at 0*99 volt at 0° and 0*95 volt at 21°, whilst for hydrochloric 
acid' saturated with lead chloride the values are 1*04 volts-,,at 
0° and 1*00 volt at 21°. From . these, results it is shown that the 
formation of lead tetrachloride is a secondary process between the 
lead chloride and chlorine formed respectively on the lead and 
carbon anodes,and" differs in no way from the chemical method of 
formation of this substance as described by Friedrich (A,, 1893,. 
ii, 415). A. F. S. , 

The ■ Heterogeneity of Steels. ,G. Chappy and SlBonhbrot 
(Com.pt. rend., 1917, 165, 536—540).—The authors find that the 
cupric reagent of Le Ghatelier and Lemoine gives much clearer 
results than the other reagents commonly used for the attack of 
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steels prior to microscopic examination. They consider that the 
study of the heterogeneity of steels should "be directed to two points, 
namely, (1) the distribution and relative dimension of the juxta¬ 
posed elements, and (2) the difference of quality between these 
elements. W. G. 

Electrolytic Deposition of Alloys and their MetallograpMc 
Examination. VII. Experiments on the Cathodic Prepara¬ 
tion of Pyrophoric Deposits from Glycerol-Water Solutions 
of Iron Salts with additions of other Salts, particularly 
Cerous Chloride. Robert Kremann, Rudolf Schadinger, and 
Richard Kkopsck (MonaUh., 1917, 38, 91—111. Compare A., 
1914, ii, 96, 422, 615, 616).—In a previous paper experiments are 
described whereby pyrophoric alloys were prepared from solutions of 
iron salts in the presence of glycerol and magnesium salts. The 
present paper describes similar experiments in which cerous chloride 
is substituted for magnesium chloride. The experiments were 
carried out at various current densities and potential differences. 
The solutions contained quantities of glycerol amounting to 75% 
and 50% of the whole solution. The hardness and pyrophoric char¬ 
acter of the various deposits were determined in every case. It is 
shown that the substitution of cerous chloride for magnesium 
chloride does not increase the pyrophoric character of the deposit. 
In some cases a comparatively large amount of cerium is deposited 
along with the iron, but in no case is the amount so large as that 
contained in the technical pyrophoric cerium alloys. The presence 
of large amounts of cerium in certain cases is regarded as being due 
to secondary causes, and not to direct electrolytic deposition. A 
series of micro photographs of the various cathode deposits described 
is appended to the paper. J. F. S. 

Ferric Oxide and Alumina. Francis 11. 8chektz (J, Physical 
Chew ., 1917, 21, 570 -572).—The yellow colour in bricks has been 
shown previously to be due to a yellow modification of anhydrous 
1‘erric oxide, which is rendered, stable • by alumina. ' lit reference, to 
this effect, some experiments have been made, in which solutions 
containing ferric and aluminium sulphates were precipitated with 
sodium carbonate, sodium hydroxide, and lime, the washed precipi¬ 
tates being dried and then heated gradually up to 1000°. The pre¬ 
cipitates obtained with lime water gave a buff-coloured product 
provided that the oxide mixture contains less than 8% of ferric oxide. 
The buff colour is not obtained when sodium carbonate or hydroxide 
is the precipitant. . TI. M. D. 

The. Arrangement of the Atoms in Tungsten* P. Debye 
(PliysikaL Zeitsch 1917, 18, 483—488).—The X-ray method for the 
investigation of crystal structure, described previously (compare 
this vgL, ii, 437), has been applied in the investigation of samples of 
powdered tungsten. In spite of the fact that • X-rays. are very 
strongly absorbed by the metal, it has been found possible to obtain 
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interference figures, from which it is clear that tungsten crystallises 
in cubic forms, and that the elementary space lattice is a cube with 
a centrally situated point, the length of the edge of the cube being 
3*18 x 10" 8 cm. ' * . H. M. I). " 

The Search for Two Unknown Metals {^eomolybdenum 
and Neotungsten). M. Gmimsn (Mon. ScL , 1917, [v], 7, 73-83, 
121-.127, 169....177, 219>—226).—The author claims to have dis¬ 

covered that neither molybdenum nor tungsten is a simple sub¬ 
stance, each of these metals being accompanied by closely related, 
hitherto unrecognised elements, to which the names neoinolybdmiim 
and neotimf/sten have been given. It is suggested that the two- new 
elements will fill, the two unoccupied positions in the periodic table 
in group VII belowmanganese, their atomic weights being estimated 
approximately as: neomolybdenum = 99*9, neotungsten = 188. 
Chemically, each of the new elements is very closely related to the 
element with which it is found associated, and spectroscopically is 
quite indisbiuguishable therefrom. On this account it is suggested 
that each new element is a metallic isotope of the element with 
which it is associated, by analogy with the two forms of lead, which 
appear to be chemically and spectroscopically identical. 

Neomolybdenum was separated from molybdenum by fractional 
crystallisation of a specimen of ammonium molybdate prepared from 
molybdenite from Glen Inn is, New South Wales. The most soluble 
fraction, when analysed, gave for the metal .an atomic weight = 100 
(Mo-==96), and, moreover, the acidic oxide obtained by heating this 
ammonium salt was far more volatile than ordinary molybdic acid. 
The properties of neomolybdenum do not agree with those of the 
nipponium of Ogawa (A., 1908, ii, 952) supposed to be ekarnan- 
ganese. 

From soluble rnetatungstic acid the author has prepared the 
ammonium wotuiigsiat©' described by Laurent, the existence of which 
has been since denied or overlooked. In the 'ts'utungstic acid pre¬ 
pared from this, the metal had an atomic weight—186*5 to 187 
(WrrJ84). This /Kobvmgsbie acid, it is supposed, contains neo- 
tungsten. A long historical aecimut of the tungstates is given. 

E . 1 IT. R. 


Mineralogical Chemistry, 


Minasragrite, a Hydrous Sulphate of Vanadium. 

Wai/demar T. Schalleb • (,/.;• • W-mMn'ffton- -Acad. Sci 1917, 7, 

501-—503).-.-This mineral occurs abundantly at' Minasragra, Peru, 

as a blue efflorescence on patronite, of which it is an alteration pro¬ 
duct. It is also being formed at the present time on museum 
specimens of patronite. On the specimen examined are the primary 
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minerals palronite, quisqueite, and bravoite, and the secondary 
minerals minasragrite, luelanterite, moreuosite,.and gypsum, Tim 
mineral is probably monoclinic or triclinic, and lias refractive 
indices a = 1*515, = 1*525, y = 1*545. ■ It is readily soluble in cold 

water; analysis of impure material gave: 

Tusol. in 

V,p 4 . FeO. NiO. ' CaO. >S0 3 . water. H 3 0 (diff.). 

6 “ 29 0-97 1-92 0*46 10*92 06*10 [ 14 * 28 ] 

Deducting iron, nickel, and calcium as melanterite, moreuosite, 
and gypsum respectively, the figures for the vanadium sulphate 
become: V 2 0 4 , 24*64; S0 3 , 33*17; H 2 0, 42*19%, corresponding 
with the formula V 2 0 4 ,3S0 3 ,16H 2 0, which is interpreted as a 
hydrated acid vanadyl sulphate, (V 2 0 2 )H 2 (S 0 4 ) 3 ,15ILO. L. J. S. 

Measurements of the Radioactivity of Meteorites. 
Terence T. Quirke and Leo Finkel stein {Amer. J. Sci 1917, [iv], 
44, 237—242).—The radium content of twenty-two meteorites not 
previously analysed was determined. The method of preparation 
consisted in dissolving the metallic part of the mineral in. hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acid, and the undissolved part by fusion, separat¬ 
ing the radium from the solution obtained by barium sulphate. The 
latter was fused with potassium-hydrogen sulphate in a test-tube, 
which was sealed. After the emanation had accumulated, the con¬ 
tents of the tube were again fused and air drawn through into the 
emanation electroscope. The results showed that the average stony 
meteorite contains less than a quarter of the radium in an average 
granite—7*6 x 10- 13 gram of radium per gram of meteorite for an 
average of seventeen—and that the metallic meteorites are almost 
free from radium. The' meteorites examined included aerolites, 
chladnite, eukrites, chondrites, siderolites, iron meteorites, ocia- 
hedrites, and hexahedrite. F. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A Universal'Gas-Volumeter. . Horace G. Deming (J. Amer. 
Chem . Soc., 1917, 39, 2145—2151).—A direct reading gas-measur¬ 
ing apparatus is described, in which the volume of the gas collected 
is not only reduced mechanically to standard conditions, but con¬ 
verted automatically into the percentage of any desired constituent, 
no matter what the nature of the substance or weight of the sample 
submitted to analysis. H. M. D. 

Use of Textile Fibres in Microscopic Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis. E. M. Ciiamot and H. I. Cole (/. Ind. 
Eng. Ghem 1917, 9, 969—-971).—Bilk fibres, previously treated with 
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10% sodium hydroxide solution for two hours at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature and then washed, are dyed with, concentrated litmus solu¬ 
tion, washed, treated with very dilute acetic acid, solution or sodium 
hydroxide solution, and again washed. Fibres thus prepared form 
very sensitive indicators for the detection of acids or alkalis in 
minute drops of solution. In testing a drop of solution the fibre is 
so placed that a part of it is not moistened by the solution, and this 
part serves for comparison when the drop is observed under the 
microscope. A. Nj 4500-solution of a mineral acid gives a distinct 
reaction with the fibres, but the reaction with alkalis is not quite 
so sensitive. The litmus used, in preparing the fibres must be puri¬ 
fied. Fibres dyed with Congo-red are useless for differentiating 
organic acids from mineral acids. W. P. S. 

Influence of Added Substances on the End-point in the 
Iodometric Titration of Hydrogen Sulphide. Alfred It. 
Jayson and Ralph IS. Oesper (J. hid. Bihj. Ohem., 1917, 9, 
975—977).—The red coloration which appears during the titration 
of hydrogen sulphide with iodine in acid solution is possibly due 
to acceleration of the hydrolysis of the starch to erythrodextrin 
under the conditions of the titration. This hydrolysis occurs at 
the point at which iodine and hydrogen sulphide react, and, 
although at ordinary concentrations iodine reacts with hydrogen 
sulphide and combines with starch in preference to erythrodextrin, 
at high local concentrations erythrodextrin iodide may also be 
formed. At the end of the titration, the mixture of red erythro¬ 
dextrin iodide and blue starch iodide gives a purple coloration 
which changes to blue as the former compound decomposes. The 
addition of various salts (sodium chloride, calcium chloride, mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, etc.) does not make the end-point more definite. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide [in Gases and Air]. 
O. B. Sweeney, Harry E. Oitto atilt, and James R. Withrow 
(J. hid, Buy. Ohem,, 1917, 9, 949 —950).—Oxidation with per¬ 
manganate is recommended, since permanganate solution is more 
stable than is iodine solution. To ensure complete oxidation, the 
permanganate must always be present in excess. About 475 c.c. 
of water, 30 c.c. of 2A*-sidph.uric acid, and 10 c.c, of A r /200~per~ 
mangan.ate solution are placed in a stoppered bottle and about one- 
half of this mixture is transferred to another bottle; a small 
quantity of sulphurous acid is added to one portion so as nearly to 
destroy the pink colour, and permanganate solution is then added 
until the colour is equal to that of the solution in the other bottle; 
the solutions are again mixed and divided into two portions, one 
being reserved as a standard. (These operations are necessary 
owing to the fact that the colour obtained on re-titrating a mix¬ 
ture of sulphurous acid and permanganate is slightly different in 
tint from that of permanganate alone.) An excess of permanganate 
is then introduced into cme of the bottles, this bottle is connected' 
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with, the reservoir containing the sample of gas, the latter and the 
solution are mixed, and permanganate is then added until the 
coloration is equal to that of the comparison bottle. The- quantity 
of permanganate solution used in these later operations is equiva¬ 
lent to the amount of sulphur dioxide present. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Nitrogen by Kjeldahl’s Method. Otto 
Norte (. Zeitsch. anal. Ghent., 1917, 56, 391—393. Compare A., 

1916, ii, 14-6).—In the case, of caffeine and uric acid, the digestion 

with sulphuric acid is accelerated when a current of sulphur dioxide 
is passed through the mixture, but with tetramethylammonium 
hydrobromide, the decomposition is still incomplete. The addition 
of oxalic acid also favours the conversion of caffeine and uric acid 
into ammonia. W. P. S. 

The Estimation of Nitrogen in Urine. Malte Ljungdahl. 
(Biochem. Zeitsch 1917, 83 , 115—119).—A modification of 
KjeldaliTs method adapted to small quantities of substance (for 
example, 1 c.c. of urine), in which the apparatus described by the 
author for the estimation of acetone (this voL, ii, 584) is employed 
for distilling off the ammonia. S. B. 8. 

Estimation of Ammonia in Soils. P, Muntbr ( Landw . 
Yenueh$~Stat> y 1917, 90, 147—189).—See this vol., i, 722). 

A Method of Estimating Ammoniacal Nitrogen with 
Formaldehyde. G. XL 0. van Bees ( Chem . Wcekblad , 1917, 
14, 968—975).—Formaldehyde reacts with ammonium salts in 
presence of excess of sodium hydroxide in accordance with the 
equation 6CXL>0 + 2(NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 + 4NaOH = O f ,H 12 N 4 + 2Na,S0 4 + 
lOHgO. Titration of the excess of alkali furnishes the data 
required for calculating the percentage of ammonia, phenol- 
phfhalein being employed as indicator. Without the excess of 
alkali, free sulphuric acid is formed, but titration of the acid with 
alkali gives unsatisfactory results, owing to the end-point of the 
reaction being indefinite. A. 3. W. 

Some Factors influencing the Estimation of Nitric 
Nitrogen in the Soil. J. E. Greaves and C. T. Hirst (Soil Sei , 

1917, 4, 179—205).—The following procedure is recommended for 
the estimation of nitrate nitrogen in soil. One hundred grams of 
the soil are shaken with 500 c.c. of water for five minutes, the 
solution being clarified either (1) by the addition of 2 grams of 
potassium alum with the soil, or (2) by filtering through a 
Ohamberland-Pasteur filter, or (3) by centrifuging. If the estima¬ 
tion cannot be proceeded with at once, using methods (2) or (3), 
0*5 c.c. of chloroform should be added to the solution. One 
hundred c.c. of the clear liquid is evaporated with 2 c.c. of strong 
aqueous sodium hydroxide down to 25 c.c., or, if carbamide is 
present, to dryness. The liquid is then diluted with 50 c.c. of 
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water and reduced by Ulsch’s method (compare A., 1891, 617, 960), 
using 5 grams of iron reduced by hydrogen and 30 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid (1) 1*35), the estimation being completed in the usual manner. 
Provided that the soil is finely powdered, the five minutes’ shaking 
is sufficient, and the proportion of soil to water may vary from 
1:5 to 1:25. The chlorides, sulphates, or carbonates of sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, manganese, or iron do not interfere 
with UlscITs method. W. G. 

The Estimation of Soil Phosphorus. Clayton O. Post 
(Soil Sci., 1917, 4, 295—311).—A comparison of six different 
methods for the estimation of the total phosphorus in a soil. The 
author has modified Washington’s method for the estimation of 
phosphorus in rocks (compare “ Manual of Chemical Analysis of 
Rocks,” 1910) to make it equally satisfactory for soils. The modi¬ 
fication consists in an ignition at a dull red heat prior to the treat¬ 
ment with hydrofluoric and nitric acids, and later taking up the 
phosphoric acid with nitric acid, and drying the residue in an air- 
bath at 110°. The amount of titanium oxide found in soils is too 
low to interfere with the precipitation of the phosphorus. W. G. 

Estimation of Arsenic. Ill* Application to Iron Arsenic 
Pills. F. Lehmann (Arch. Pharm .... 1917, 255, 305-307).— 1 The 
simplified method of estimating arsenic in animal material 
previously described (compare Ruff and Lehmann, A., 1912, ii, 866; 
Lehrmann, A., 1913, ii, 242) is now found to be applicable to 
vegetable material if the distillate containing the arsenic tri¬ 
chloride is collected, not in a solution of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, but in 25% nitric acid ; this solution is evaporated to 
dryness (whereby the volatile fission products of the organic matter 
which combine with iodine are oxidised), the residue is dissolved 
in a little alkali, and the arsenic acid in the filtered solution is 
estimated as usual after the addition of potassium iodide and 
sulphuric acid. 

The application of the method to the estimation of the arsenic 
in iron arsenic pills is described in detail. O. S. 

Testing Sulphuric Acid used in the Manufacture of 
Dextrose [for Arsenic]. Andre Kmno (Ami. Falsify 1917, 10, 
451—453),—The Gutzeit test is recommended, for the detection of 
arsenic in sulphuric acid, and -a convenient form of apparatus is 
described for the purpose. • ' W. P. S. 

Arsenical Dextrose. Andre' Kling (Ann. Falsify 1917, 10, 
438^—450).—For the detection and estimation of arsenic in 
dextrose (commercial glucose), the Marsh, Gutzeit, and diaphano- 
metric (turbidity obtained with sodium hypo phosphite in sulphuric 
acid solution) methods are equally trustworthy. The last method, 
. however, cannot be used if nitrates or nitrites are present. The 
arsenic in dextrose may be precipitated completely by treating the 
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dextrose solution with bromine and then adding a small quantity 
of sodium phosphate and “magnesia mixture " and an excess of 
ammonia; the precipitate obtained is collected, washed, dissolved in 
nitric acid, the solution evaporated with the addition of sulphuric 
acid, and the residue tested in the Marsh apparatus. This pro¬ 
cedure may be employed in place of the usual method of destroying 
the organic matter by heating with sulphuric acid and nitric acid. 
When arsenical dextrose is used in brewing, a small quantity (about 
one-tenth) of the arsenic present is “'fixed" by the yeast when top 
fermentation yeast is employed; bottom fermentation yeast “ fixes ” 
only traces of the arsenic. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Zinc by Scliaffner ? s Method. G. 'Fenner and 
Rothschild (. Zeitsch . anal. Chem 1917, 56, 384—390. Compare 
A., 1916, ii, 578).—The necessity of having exactly the same 
amounts of zinc in the test solution and in the comparison solution 
applies only to the older modifications of the method. If hydrogen 
peroxide, potassium chlorate, or bromine is used to oxidise the iron 
present, care must be taken to remove the excess of these and 
certain reduction products before the titration is commenced. 

W. P. S. 

Analysis of White Metal Alloys. Estimation of Lead, 
Copper, and Antimony. R. Howden [Chem. News, 1917, 
116, 235).—For the estimation of lead and copper, the alloy 
(about 1 gram) is dissolved in a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids. Five c.c. of sulphuric acid and about 1 gram of tartaric 
acid are added to the solution, which is heated until the evolution 
of fumes ceases. The solution is then diluted and the precipitated 
lead sulphate filtered off. Sulphur dioxide is then passed into the 
filtrate, and the copper precipitated as cuprous iodide or as thio¬ 
cyanate. The precipitate is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and the 
copper estimated by the addition of potassium iodide and titration 
with sodium thiosulphate. 

To estimate antimony, the alloy is dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
with the aid of potassium chlorate. Stannous chloride solution is 
added drop by drop until the yellow colour due to the copper is 
bleached, and the solution is then diluted and the copper reoxidised 
by passing ail* through the liquid. The antimony in the solution 
is then titrated by means of a standard solution of potassium 
hromate, the end-point being indicated by the addition of a little 
methyl-orange, which is bleached when the oxidation of the 
antimony is complete. H. M. 3). 

Use of Titanium Trichloride in Analytical Practice. 
F. Mach and P. Lederle (Landw. V ermchs.-Stat., 1917, 90, 
191—224).—The use of titanium trichloride is recommended for 
various estimations, and when certain necessary precautions are 
taken, perfectly satisfactory results can be obtained. The authors 
.suggest its use Tor the estimation of copper in copper sulphate and 
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in the estimation of sugar by means of Fehliugs solution, as well 
as for the examination of ferrous sulphate and hydrogen peroxide. 
The results obtained are as accurate as those given by gravimetric 
methods, and compare favourably with those of the permanganate 
method for the estimation of hydrogen peroxide. A convenient 
arrangement of the necessary apparatus is described. II. B. H. 

Separation of Aluminium from Iron by' means of Ether. 
Samuel Palkin (J. 2nd. Eng. Chem., 1917, 9, 951—953).—The 
dried, mixed aluminium and ferric chlorides are treated with a 
small amount of absolute alcohol containing 30% of hydrogen 
chloride, and the mixture is evaporated until the salts crystallise. 
The residue is again moistened with acid alcohol containing a trace 
of water, and ether is added gradually. Hydrated aluminium 
chloride, of varying composition, is precipitated, whilst the ferric 
chloride remains in solution. W. P. 8. 

Estimation of Iron in Glass Sand. John B. Ferouson 
(J. 2nd. Eng. Ghent., 1917, 9, 941—943).—The sand must be 
decomposed completely before the iron content can be estimated. 
Treatment with hydrofluoric acid and sulphuric acid is not 
sufficient. The insoluble residue should be fused with potassium 
pyrosulphate, and a subsequent fusion with, sodium carbonate is 
necessary in a few cases. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Available Oxygen in Pyrolusife. O. L. 
Baenbby (J. 2nd. Eng. Ghem 1917, 9, 961—967. Compare this 
vob, ii, 274, 390),—The ferrous sulphate and direct iodometric 
methods- are the most trustworthy for the estimation of available 
oxygen in pyrolusite. The oxalic acid method gives inaccurate 
results, owing to decomposition of the oxalic acid during the heat¬ 
ing required for the solution of the ore; this decomposition is 
accelerated in sunlight and in the presence of manganese salts. A 
small quantity of carbon monoxide is evolved from dilute sulphuric 
acid solutions containing oxalic acid, but oxygen is not liberated 
when manganese dioxide and oxalic acid react in dilute sulphuric 
acid solution. W. P. S, 

Examination of Light Petroleums and Benzenes* 
Jaroslav Forma nek, Josef Knop, and Josef Korber (Ghem. 
Zrit 1917, 41, 713—714; 730—731).—The presence of benzene in 
light petroleums may be detected by shaking a portion of the 
sample with a small quantity of an aniline colour, such as “Blue 
BT ,? or ec Violet RT/’ and filtering the mixture after two hours. 
If as little as 2% of benzene is present, the liquid will be coloured 
distinctly. By comparison with standards, this test may be 
rendered approximately quantitative. The presence of ether, 
alcohol, carbon disulphide, and chloroform interferes with the test 
to a certain extent. Tests for the detection of turpentine oil in 
light petroleum, depending on the absorption of bromine or iodine, 
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are untrustworthy, since other unsaturated compounds a,re of ten. 
present. The freezing point of a sample affords some indication of 
its composition. Pure benzene freezes at + 5'5°; a mixture of 
25% of benzene and 75% of toluene and xylene at —10° to —20°; 
a mixture of toluene and xylene at —70°; and technical xylene at 
— 115°. The freezing point of light petroleum varies directly with 
the boiling* point; a fraction boiling at 40° to 60° freezes at —198°, 
whilst a fraction boiling at 200° to 220° freezes at —93°. 

W. P. 8. 

Table for the Analysis of Foods containing Sugar. 
H. Lajoux and L. Bonnet (Anal. Falsify 1917, 10, 453—457),— 
The following table is given as being useful to those engaged in 
the analysis of substances containing sugars. The solution, 2* 
should be prepared from such a quantity of substance that it will 
contain from 5 to 10 grams of sugar per 100 c.c.; clarification is 
effected with basic lead acetate and sodium phosphate. 


In 100 c.c. of solution X 


Solution 2 : Q grams or V c.c. of sample 
per 100 c.c. 

Solution 2 inverted : Q grams or V c.c. 
of sample per 110 c.c. 

Dextrin solution : prepared from 100 c.c. 
of solution 2. 

Fehling solution: 10 c.c. correspond 
with q gram of invert-sugar. 


Sucrose, 
$> 


95 D 


178-75/0-56« 


“ D X K, 


Reducing sugars, 


i?,= 


10,0000 

~N x V ' 


Solution 2: 

Polarisation in 20 cm. tube at b°~A. 
Polarisation of inverted solution in 
22 cm. tube at t a = A, 

D = A-A'. 


Dextrose, 

_ 5 0-4 -f R (10 3 • 4—0 • 56/.)—66* 5$ 

J ’ .~ is6T4=0-50t"" 

If dextrin is present, A is re¬ 
placed by A - a . 


Solution a : 

10 c.c. of Fehling solution reduced by 
N c.c. 


Lixivula.se, L, = R - G. 


Dextrose in excess, g^Q-L % or 
hevulo.se in excess, l 9 =* L ~ 0. 


Dextrin solution: 

Polarisation in 20 cm. tube at i° = a. 

■■ Reducing power of saccharified solution, 
100/110. 

10 c.c. of Fehling solution reduced by 
n c.c. 


Invert-sugar, I, 2L or 2G ac¬ 
cording to which is the 
smaller. 


Dextrin, A,= 


_ 99 X q 


The dextrin solution (if dextrin is present) is obtained by evapor¬ 
ating 100 c.c. of solution S to a syrup, adding 3 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid and 100 c.c. of 90% alcohol, and collecting the precipitate after 
three hours. The precipitate is then washed with alcohol, dissolved 
in hot water, reprecipitated as before, and dissolved in water to 
make 100 c.c. of solution. Saccharification is effected by boiling 
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50 c.c. of this solution for three hours with the addition of 0*5 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid; after cooling, the solution is neutralised and 
diluted to 55 c.c. W. P. S. 

Schneyer Method, for tlie Estimation of Lactic Acid in 
Urine™ Mary E. Mayer (J. Biol. Cham 1917, 32, 71—76). 
—-The modification of Meissner's method for the estimation of 
lactic acid described by Schneyer (A., 1915, ii, 804) gives results 
which are too high, owing to the formation of carbon monoxide 
from hippuric acid and other substances besides lactic acid in the 
urine. ’ H. W. B. 

Estimation of Lactic Acid in Wine by Mdslinger ? s Method. 
Theodor Rqettgen (Zeit&ch. Nahr. Genus sm,, 1917, 34, 198—207). 
-—Mainly a reply to Baragiola and Schuppli (A., 1914, ii, 752). 
The barium, chloride method as described originally (compare A., 
1901, ii, 700; 1902, ii, 180; 1912, ii, 1005) "is trustworthy, and, 
provided that allowance is made for loss of lactic acid during dis¬ 
tillation and that the precipitation with alcohol in the proportion 
of 15:85 is carried out carefully, there is no need to modify the 
original process, W. P. S. 

Estimation of Oxalic Acid in Food™ E. Arbenz (Mitt. 
Leb ensmi 11 elunt ers. Hyg., 8, 98—-104; from Ghem. Zentr,, 

1917, ii, 320—321).—The oxalic acid content of foods is important 
in connexion with oxaluria. A table has been drawn up by Esbach 
for various foods. As doubt has been cast on some of the data, 
the author has carried out a series of analyses. The usual methods 
are either cumbersome or insufficiently accurate. The author 
recommends the following process. The dried material (10—20 
grams) is heated under reflux on the ■water-bath with 15% hydro¬ 
chloric acid (I) 1*074, 150 c.c.), cooled, filtered into a measuring 
cylinder, and the residue lightly pressed. The clear, dark brown 
liltrate (120—140 c.c.) is exactly measured and evaporated to dry¬ 
ness. The residue is washed with water (about 20 c.c.) into an 
Allemann vessel and extracted with ether in a Soxhlet apparatus 
during twenty-four hours. After removal of the ether, the residue 
is dissolved in water, treated with ammonia, acidified with acetic 
acid, and the hot solution is precipitated with an excess of calcium 
chloride solution. After at least twelve hours, the precipitate is 
filtered, washed, redissolved in 6 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (15%), 
and again precipitated, and the process is repeated until the pre¬ 
cipitate appears pure under the microscope. It is then ignited and 
weighed. The following data were thus obtained, the numbers 
representing grams of oxalic acid in 1000 grams (the figures in 
brackets are those given by Esbach) : black tea, 14*3 (3*7); cocoa, 
4*8 (4*5); pepper, 4*5 (3*2); rhubarb, 3*2 (2*4); spinach, 2*9 (3*2); 
sorrel, 2*7 (3*6); dried fig, T2 (1*0); roasted coffee, 0*8 (0*1); 
roasted chicory, 0*7 (0*7); wild strawberry, 0*8; raspberry, 0*5; 
bean, 0*45 (0*3); potato, 0*4 (0*4) ; beetroot, 0*3 (0*4) ; currant, 0*3; 
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pear, O'45 (0*3); bilberry, 0*2; orange, OT ; asparagus, 0*09 (?); 
cherry with stone, 0*08; tomato, 0'08 (0*05); grape. O'08 ( V); 
cabbage, 0*07; cauliflower, 0*06; onion, 0*05; scorzonera, 0*04; 
endive, 0*03 (0*01); melon, 0*03; mushroom, traces (?); peach, 
traces (?); meal, traces (0—0*17); lemon, traces (—); celery, traces 
(0*02); plum, traces (—); apple, traces (traces). Oxalic acid could 
not be detected in peas, maize meal, rice, or nuts. H. W. 

identification of Picric Acid in a case of Feigned Icterus. 
Simple Method of Identifying Poison in Blood. Leon 
Tixier (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol 1917, 24, 155—159; from Chem. 
Zentr. } 1917, ii, 249).-—The identification of picric acid is easily 
accomplished in the following manner. Fifteen drops of blood 
(taken from the finger tip) are mixed with 3 c.c. of sodium chloride 
solution (9*5%) and allowed to remain in an incubator for twenty- 
four hours. One to two c.c. of the salt, solution are thoroughly 
agitated with an equal volume of methylene-blue solution 
(1:50,000), 10—15 drops of chloroform are added, and shaking is 
continued until any precipitate which may have been formed is 
again dissolved. After subsidence, a noticeable bottle-green to 
dark green coloration of the chloroform layer shows the presence 
of picric acid. The reaction is very sensitive and can be effected 
at a dilution of 1 part in 250,000. H. \V. 

The Estimation of Acetone. Malte Ljunodahl (Blochem. 
Zeitsch.y 1917, 83, 103—114).—The actone is distilled off in a 
current of steam in an apparatus of given dimensions. In the case 
of urine, 2—5 c.c, are used for analysis, according to the intensity 
of the Gerhardt reaction. The acetone which distils over is 
estimated iodometrically. S. B. S. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Small Amounts of Aniline. 
Elias Elvove (J. Imp Knc f . Chem., 1917, 9, 953—955).—The 
method depends on the reaction between aniline and a hypo¬ 
chlorite, and is suitable for the estimation of aniline in the atmo¬ 
sphere of places where this substance is used ; the aniline is obtained 
in solution by passing 10 litres of the air through 10 c.c, of very 
dilute sulphuric acid. According to the indications of a pre¬ 
liminary test, this solution is diluted, if necessary, so that it con¬ 
tains not more than 1 part of aniline in 200,000 parts of solution. 
Twenty c.c. of the solution are then mixed with 1 c.c. of calcium 
hypochlorite solution containing about 0*1% of available chlorine, 
and, after two minutes, 1 c.c. of Nj 1-sodium hydroxide solution is 
added. After a further ten minutes, the coloration obtained is 
compared with standards prepared with known amounts of aniline 
under the same conditions and at the same time. As little as 1 part 
of aniline in 2,000,000 parts of solution gives a reaction, but in 
this dilution the coloration obtained is vellow instead of purple. 

W. P. S. 
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A. 

Abiotic acids, optically active (Sciiulz), 
A., i, 641). 

Absorption apparatus. Hoc Gas-absorp¬ 
tion apparatus. 

Acetals, preparation of (King and 
Mason), A., i, 5, 

Acetaldehyde, preparation of, from acetyl¬ 
ene (Diikykils), A., i, 2 ; (Union 
Carbide Co,), A., i, 318. 
preparation of acetic acid front (Bapi- 
nuhe Anilin- & Sot) A.- Fabrik), A., 
i, 277. 

Acetaldehyde-ammonia, action of, on 
cjuinones(G bosh), T,, 608 ; A,, i, 517. 

Acetanilide, velocity of hydrolysis of 
(Merrill and Adams), A., it, 457. 
detection of, niicrochcmioally (Tun- 
mann), A., ii, 552. 

estimation of, in presence of salol (Dox, 
and Plainan me), A., ii, 58. 

Acetanilide, amino*, ohioroacetyl deri¬ 
vatives (.1 Aeons and IIrjpkl- 
HNROKfl), A,, i, 583. 

)//brmmiiodo- (So imonoimu and 
Lakhumai.ani), T., 47. 

Acothydrazido, amino-, acetyl dcrivafi ve, 
and its derivatives (('mrtius and 
Zi mmekli), A., i, 201. 

Acothydroxamic add, amino-, di* and 
/./•«’clilorO", anti their derivatives 
(Junks and Sneed), A., i, 326, 
bromo-, eh loro-, and iodo*, and their 
derivatives (Junks and Werner), 
A., i, 381. 

Acetic acid, preparation of, from acetal- 
de.liydc(B aplsuiie Anilin *k Soda- 
Karri k), A,, i, 377. 
preparation of, from acetylene (Drky- 
KK.s), A,, 1, 2. 

molecular condition' of, in benzene 
(Beckmann, Likhouis, aud Gabel),' 
A,, ii, 564. 


Acetic acid, action of, on aluminium 
(Selkjman and Williams), A., ii, 
317. 

replacement of, as a reagent in analy¬ 
sis (Back), A., ii, 520. 

Acetic acid, bismuth salt (Salkoavski), 
A., i, 316. 

cohalt and nickel salts, hydrolysis 
of (Vkstebbehu), A., ii, 263. 
copper salt, electrical conductivity of, 
in pyridine (Mathews and John¬ 
son)* A., ii, 289. 

basic lead salt, action of, on impure 
sugar solutions (Pei.let), A., i, 8. 

Acetic acid, benzyl and ethyl esters, com¬ 
pounds of tbiocurbamido and (Tay¬ 
lor), T., 662 ; A., i, 514. 
/ribivmodfirt,-bu fcyl ester (Aldrich 
and Beckwith), A., i, 77. 
etbonyl ester (Hess and Ifimur;), A., 
i, 319. 

ethyl ester, viscosity of the system 
stannic chloride and (Kurnakov, 
PicuLMtrmiu, and Ivanov), A., ii, 
860, 

mercaptan osiers of ( Fa men and Help), 
A., i, 626, 

midhoxy methyl ester (Clark, Cox, 
and 'Mack), A,, i, 81,6. 
methyl ester, client of sucrose on the 
hydrolysis of (CuimTH, Lamble, 
and Lewis), T., 390 ; A., ii, 

302. 

p-nitrohenzyl ester (Lyons and Kelp), 
A., i, 559. t . 

Acetic acid, detection and estimation of 
salts of (Cijrtman and Harris), A., 
ii, 516. 

Acetic acid, tfnchloro-, reaction between 
amylene and (Timofeev and Krav- 
<;ov), A., ii, 184. 

bromo-, and chloro-, hydrolysis of, in 
alcoholic solution (Oansbl), A., ii, 
249. 
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Acetic acid, ehWu-, hydroNyhuumonmm j 
waits (.Ionics and Weknkh), A., i» 380. i 
Acetic an hydride, pivpamtinu of (I Juicy- 
fen), A., i, UM, M l. 
estimation oi‘ (K a i>oi.1 bf w ami M rim if- 
wiu), A., ii, 5.507*, (Sac-sk), A,, ii, 
5,508* 

Acetoacotic acid, formation of, in liver 
in diabetes (Emiiokn and Isaac), 
A., i, 400. 

intravenous iujetdlon of (Wilder), 

A., i, an. 

detection of, in urine (Rosen bloom), 
A., ii, 50. 

estimation of acetone and, in urine 
(Mngfki.dt), A., ii, 550. 

Acetone, viscosity of the system, anti¬ 
mony trichloride .and (Kuunakov, 
Riculmuttbii, and Kanov), A,, ii, 
360. 

and air, propagation of dame in mix¬ 
tures of (W mine ler and W hitake r), 
lb, 267 ; A., ii, 240. 
catalytic condensation and reduction 
of‘(M aiuie and ;de Godon), A.,i, 
5315. 

compounds of calcium chloride and 
(Bagste'r), T., 494; A., i, 443, 
condensation of i min os with (Mayer), 
a.; i, 144. 

condensation of pyrrole with (Tsciie- 
linobv and Tronov), A., i, 91, 953. 
estimation of (Hubbard), A., ii, 279 ; 

(Ltungdahl), A., ii, 584, 
estimation of acetoacotic acid and, in 
urine (Engfeldt), A., ii, 550. 
Acetone, ehloro/nlrromo- (Moore and 
Thomas), A., i, 462. 

Acetone substances, estimation of, in 
urine (Lenk), A., ii, 5399. 
Acetonediethylacctal, condensation of 
ethyl oxalate with (Wislrjenus and 
ScnfiLLKorF), A., i, 700. 
Acetonetetracavboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Stardinger and Hirzel), A., i, 631. 
4-Acetonylbenzoic acid, 3-nitro-, and its. 
methyl ester and phenylhydmzoue 
(Bonscaa, Stackm an n, ami Maka- 
ugff-Semwanski), A., i, 16. 
Acetonylphthalimide, y-chloro* (Gabri- 
el and Otilk), A., i, 565. 
Acetophenone, and bromo-, ehloro-, and 
cyano-, crystallographical and optical 
constants of (Aminoff), A., i, 1453. 
Acetophenone, 4-bromo- 3-nitro- 

(Bo use i ie, Stackmann, and 

Makaroff-Semljanski), A., ,i, 17* 
2:8:4;6-/e/rahydroxy-, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (Nieiusnstein), T., 6; 
A., i, 150. 

Acetophenonepinacone, preparation of 
(Johijn), A., i, 329. 


2-Acetothhmmm, cm! uiiiim-, nitr»» , 
and (hdr derive! ive:-, (Bm mkupf ami 
.Lute), A., s, 378. 

Aceto-p-toluididu, 2 .amiim , 2 -chlom.. 
acetyl derivative (4 Aeons and H rum a. 
imtiiiKR), A., i, 58*1. 

Acetotoluididcs, hrmuouitro--, and mlro- 
(KVirner and Contabiu), A., i, 
86 . 

Acetovcratrylaxnide, 6-lmuuo* (3 ones 
and Robinson), T., 912. 
o-Acetoxybonzoic acid [tmfphatirplir 
arid; aspirin), magnesium salt 
(Mou vet), A., i, 650. 
analysis of (Fji.vncois), A., ii, 
221. 

m -Acetoxybenzoic acid, p ■ uifrol>ouzy 1 
ester (Lyons and SvimO, A., i, 
559. 

p -Acotoxycinnamonitrilo (F i sc 11 v, 1 t an< 1 
N't will), A., i, 393. 

p-Acetoxycoumaronitrile (If isriikb and 
Nouim), A., i, 893. 

/3-Acetoxyethylidenemalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (v. Auwkrs and Aiwpenw«h«)» 
A., i, 627. 

AAcetoxy-a-methylstyrene (v. Au- 
we us), A., i, 267. 

3-Acetoxypropylidenemalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (v, Auweus and Auffenberg), 

A., i, 627. 

j8-Acetexy-B -propylphthalimide (G a jib i * 
Eli and Ohle), A., i, 568. 

4'- Acetoxys tilheno, 2 -11 it r o - 4 -cy ai m- 

(IVkifber, KiJ.NKE.Lvr, and V, Pol- 
litzkr), A,, i, 1 11. 

Aoetylacetonamiue. Bee Aa-Propciiyl 
methy] kctone, /l ami 11 o-. 
Aoetylacotono, (pndam'-fthd,i>.mr), him * 
stitutioiiof, and ehloro (v. Auwfbh 
and Adfkenmehg), A., i, 629. 
aeti mint an > in a 11 o; m i i n es on (Tin? NI s 1 1 }, 
T., 1 ; A.J, 130. 

complex compounds of Iron Baits, pyr¬ 
idine and ( W EiNLA no and Banwm 4), 
A., i, 6. 

action of phenyl eimiamylidonomeihyl 
ketone with (Buiim/rz), A,., i, 462 1 
Acetylacotonebisazobenzone-jiB'Uydr- 
azone sulphate (Timor, u ami Piotkow 

ski), A., i, 668. 

Acetylacetone*2;6-dimethoxyaniliilo 
(Turner), T., 2. 

Acetylamylacetonc. Bee ?j- Mcthyliumarn't- 

/35-dionc. 

Acetylbenzoiu, p-uitro-, reactions of 
(Francis), T., 1041. 

Acetylbrometoiie. Bee A eel ie. acid, (ri* 

}mm\o4ert, -butyl ester, 

Acetyl*/-cystino, V/dmmm-, and t//iod«». 
(Audj&iuialden and 'WvimuT), A., i, 
120. 
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Acetyldi-MeucyW'Cystiue, t//htoin<»., 
ufmI c/fehloro* (A [iiH'iim A i,u mn ;u»<l 
VVvukut), A., i, 1150. 
5^Acotyl-4:7-dimothyI-2:2-diethyIhydr- 
indeno, and its Kcmieurbazone 
(iO;KU^i»,Fi,KiKCiu*iii, and Commutf), 
A., i, m. 

4-Acefcyldiphrmylamme. 2-amino-, and 
2-iiiti‘o- (Borsciie, Starkmann, and 
M a. k a in) fk-8km u a ns it i), A., i, 17. 
Acetylene, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (Massol and Fa u con), 
A., ii, 188. 

ignition of mixtures of air and 
" i If a ward and Sastuy), T,, 811 ; 
A., ii, 527. 

pyrogenic condensations of (Meyer 
and Wifiscnitl), A., i, 313. 
com pounds of aluminium chloride and 
(Oanoloff and Henderson), A., i, 
533. 

preparation of acetic acid and acet¬ 
al deity do from (Drkyfok), A., i, 2. 
copper derivative, addon, of, on diazo- 
compomids {Soiiarvin and Pla- 
oiiuta), A,, i, 179. 

a-Aoctylgiutaric acid, ethyl ester 
(Hunter and Weller), A., i, *113, 
Acetylliydratocauthario acid, and its 
anhydride (Cadamer), A., i, 655), 
Acetylmalonic^acid, ethyl ester, consti¬ 
tution of, and ct-hromo-, and a-ehlonn, 
ethyl esters (v. Auwerk and Aur- 
FENUERG), A., i, 628. 

1* Acetyl-3' -me thy Ipyr azole, 5-ehloro* 

(Miohaklis and Kujaiin), A., i, 481. 
6-Acetylphonoxy'acetic acid, 4-amino-, 
and its derivatives (Jacobs and 
11.151 DIfiMtKHCiKn), A., i, 60 7, 

5 - Ace tyl-1 -phenyl aziminohenzonc. 8ce 
5 Acetyl* 1 -phenyl-1 ;2:34)euzotrbi/.olc. 
b -Acetyl -1 -phonyl-1:2:3-bonzotriaaole, 
and its derivatives (Bmlsohh, Stack* 
MANN, and MAK'AROff-8iomL.) ANMK1), 

A,, i, 17, 

tt-Acotyl'/^plionylbutyric acid. See «- 
Theny 1 et;hy 1 and<>n.<*etie add. 

Acotyl-p-phonylonodiaaoimido (Ms >uo an 
and Upton), T., 193; A., i, 800. 

4-AcotylpfccnyImalonic acid, 2-mini-, 
methyl osier (Honstar e, Btaokmann, 
and MarA itoFC-BEMUANstvi), A,, i, 

17. 

4"Acetyl4-*plieEylpyrazol-5“one**3-carh* 
o&ylic acid (Bbnaky, Reiter, and 
Hoendbuop}, A., i, 253. 
Acotylaalicylic acid. 1 See " o-Acetoxy- 
Inuizoie add. 

4-Acetyhw-tolylmalonic acid, 5-n.itr.o-, 
ethyl ester (Borsohe, Htaoiuiann, 
anti M AKA ROFF-S.RMIA 1 ANHK.I), A., i, 

18 . 


Acid, 0 la I I i«O a , from polymerisation of 
mdhyhdiavinol (van Uom buruii 
and van niCK Xanden), A., i, f>90. 

i hj, 11 k) 0] 5 N ; ,, from molasses (Stolt- 
ZEN RKRU), A., I, 153. 

Acids, stnuitnre of (Briggs), T. f 261 ; 
A., ii, 254. 

cl led; of neutral salts on the solubility 
of (Henderson and Taylor), A., 
ii, 77. 

dissociation of acid salts of, in aqueous 
so!ution(Ti i o ms ai id S A i\ al itsch k a ), 

A., i, 700. 

catalytic action of, in lactone forma¬ 
tion (Taylor and Close), A., ii, 258. 

formation of water in the combination 
of bases and (Zeitlkr), A., ii, 463. 

equilibrium of liases and, in the animal 
body (Howland and Marriott), 
A., i, 866. 

identification of (Kmp), A., i, 833 ; 
(Lyman and Eicm), A., i, 884; 
(Lyons and Reid), A., i, 559. 

estimation of, by titrat ion (Bjeiuuim), 
A., ii, 215. 

aliphatic, hydrates of (Christian* 
sen), A., ii, 4,04. 

oxidation of (Levenk and Allen), 
A., i, 3. 

action of, with aromatic aminos 
(dm* Con no), A., i, 386. 
mou near boxy 1 ic, melting- poi n is of 
(Tammann), A., ii, 4,41. 
volatile, detection ami estimation of 
(Dyer), A., ii, 157. 
estimation of (Boer n dot and, me 
Vries), A., ii, 50; (Upson, 
Plum, and Schott; Lamb; 
Richmond), A., ii, 277. 

aromatic, metabolism of. Sec Meta¬ 
bolism. 

ca.rbo.vy ] ic, tra nsformation of the azides 
of (Cortuih), A., i, 685. 

Acids, fatty, esters of, physiological 
evaluation of (Muller and 
MiuuiimAUHicit), A., i, 402. 
analysis of mixtures of (Twitohell), 
A., ii, 428. 

higher unsatnrated, fusion of, with 
potassium hydroxide (Eckert), 
A., i, 317. 

. volatile, estimation of (Cili.espie 
and W AIiTERs), A., ii, 549. 

a-halogonated othylomc, separation 
of fttorcoisomenc (Boituault), A., 

i, 647. 

organic, salts of, conductivity measure¬ 
ments of dissociation of (Thoms 
and Zeiirfkld), A., i, 699. 

'. reduction of metallic*, salts by, in 
■presence of oxidising agents 
(Dhar), T\, 690; A., ii, 458. 
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Adds, strong, catalytic activity of 
(Dawson and (Juann), A.,, ii, lid. 

un sat, united, formation of, in plants 
(Koh.at.su), A., i, 1 89. 
ionisation ami structure of (Derick 
and Kamm), A m ti, 233. 
action of bromine water on ( Bur¬ 
ma, nn), A., i, 378. 
complex: compounds of platinum 
and mercury with (Biu/mann and 
Hoff), A., i, 1*23. 
action of sodium hypochlorite on 
amides of (Weerman), A.., i, 
560. 

of the sugar group, hydras'!ties of 
(Wfeuman), A., i, 54.8 ; (Levenk 
and Meyer), A., i, 631. 
constitution and rotatory power of 
phenylhydroxides of (111;n son), 
A., i, 318. 

Acid anhydrides. See Anhydrides, acid. 

Acidosis * ( van Sly h e and Cullen ; 
Cullen), A., i, 521; (Frrz and van 
Slyke), A., i, 522; (van Slyke, 
Stillman, and Cullen ; Stillman, 
van Slyke, Cullen, and Fits), A., 

i, 523 ; (van Slyke), A., ii, 422. 

Aconite alkaloids (Schulze and Lieb- 

ner), A., i, 470. 

Acridinium salts, chromoisomensm of 
(Hantzsoh), A., i, 708. 

Acrylhydroxamic acid (Jones and 
N buffer), A., i, 326. 

Actinium, charged condition of the 
active deposits of (Henderson), A., 

ii, 351. 

Acylsemi-carbassic acids arid -carbaaides 
(Boituault), A., i, 417. 

Address, presidential (Scott), T., 288. 

Adenine, curative properties of (Harden 
and Zulya), A., i, 612. 

Adenine-uracil dinucleotide, ami its 
brucine salt (.Jones and Bead), A., i, 
232, 288, 697. 

Adipocere, composition of (Buttan and 
Marshall'), A., i, 364. 
human (Buttan), A., i, 495, 

Adrenalin© (mpvtmmm; epinephrine), 
estimation of (Jouannessohn), A., 
ii, 55. 

Adsorption (Kakuein), A., ii, 72. 
and ionisation (Reyuiileu), A., ii, 
233. 

and diffusion (Alexander), A., ii, 
242. 

of odour (van Dam ; Kremer), A., 
i, 607, 

by soils (Harris), A., ii, 44,3. 
in cheinotherapoutics and immunity 
(Andreev), A., i, 188, 

Jffisculin, mierochomistry and detee.tion 
of (Tunmann), A;, ii, 69, 


Affinity (Bin<a,s), T., 254 ; A., is, 25*1, 
chemical iTkoun'imn), A., it, 367. 
residua! (l*iCKKinNr-;)» A., ii, 628, 

Air. See Atmospherio air. 

<7-Alanine, cobalt waits (Lev and FtUKo 
kn), A., i, 707. 

Albumin, formation of, from different 
sources of curium (Bokorny), A., 

i, 72. 

from horn*’ eggs, specific, gravity of 
solutions of (1 UKuzin anti Flier), 
A., i, 282. 

adsorption *>f (Rakuzin), A., ii, 72, 
124; (Rakuzin and Bn a u do), A., 

ii, 78, 1.24 ; (Rakuzin, Flier, and 
Bloch), A., ii, 78. 

detection of (Fot.tan and Steffen- 
fiAUEN), A., ii, 520. 
detection of, in urine (Godfrin), A., 
ii, 59; (Kickk; Fdelmann), A., ii, 
110; (Aufrecht), A,., ii, 227. 
use of alkalis in estimating (Falet), 
A., ii, 555. 

estimation of, oolorirnetrically (Au- 
TBNIUKTIl), A,, ii, 400. 
estimation of, in mine (Justin- 
Mueller; Lbnk), A„, ii, 556. 
Ovalbumin, detection of, in 'uri.no 
(Godfrin), A., ii, 59. 

Albuminates, alkaline, optical, activity 
of (Ba kuzin), A., i, 180. 

Alchemists, Dutch (.1 o rinse n), A., ii, 
198, 529 ; (Holgcn), A., ii, 461; 
(Schelenz), A., ii, 529. 

Alchemy, Chinese (Holden), A., ii, 805. 

Alcohols, partition of, bet ween water 
nod cot ton -seed oil (Wroth and 
Reid), A., ii, 17. 

hydrates of (On iunti A..NHKN), A., ii, 
404. 

action of oxaiyl chloride on (Adamm 
and Weeks), A., i, 4. 
identilieiUion of (Bum), A,, i, 465. 
aromatic, action of, with aromatic 
compounds in presence of aiumin¬ 
ium chloride (Huston am I IWnaou 
MANN), A., !, 19. 

of the uholcHlnroJ scries, Herooiso* 
meric, physiological action of (Win d- 
. Aim), A., t, 610. 

Alcoholates, molcular weight of (Will- 
cox ami Brdnkl), A., i, 5 . 

Aldehydes, formation of, in wines (La¬ 
bor de), A., i, 582. 

.action of hydraiulucK with (Hess, 
lJiiutio, and Kichel), A,, i, 851,852. 
comlensatiou of ketones with (II. and 
I\ Ryan), A., i, 348, 
interaction of tlnocarhamidca and 
(Dixon and Taylor), A., i, 1b. 
aliphatic, identifleafioii of (Harjuks 
' and Ornwhkim), A., i, 210. 
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Aldehydes, aromatic, condensation of j 
indoles with (Hosuhisk), A., i, I 
167. 

condensation of tbioharhituvic acid 
and (I>ox and Flausance), A., i, 

K<> 

no. 

colour reactions of (Pooth), A., ii, 
52. 

uusatuiratcd, reactions between bi¬ 
sulphite compounds of, and malonie 
acid (Nottlohm), A., i, 27. 
detection of, with Braun's reagent. 
(Rinkms), A., ii, 550. 
6-Aldehydophenoxyacetio acid, 4-nitro-, 
and its phenylliydra/one (Jacobs and 
M ifln>Ki*».K.«uKit) , 1 A., i, 697. 

Aldol, preparation of (Giutnstein), A., 

i, 686. 

Aldoses, estimation of (Bouoault), A., 

ii, 295, 

Algae of drinking water, action of 
copper sulphate on (Baud), A., i, 
107. 

marine, occurrence of iodine in (Okuoa 
and Eto), A., i, 427. 

Algic acid (On On), A., i, 079. 

Alkali albuminates, optical activity of 
(R A KUZIN), A., i, 180. 
per \to rates, preparation of (Dkutsoiir 
C lOLU- k ' 8i UliKIJrHOHKnUilA N NT ALT 

v ohm. Koksslmii), A., ii, 139. 

bromides,' double salts of alkaline 
earth bromides with (Kellner), 
A., ii, 409. 

carbonates, titration of mixtures of 
hydroxides and (Olarenn), A,, it, 

507. 

hydrogen carbonates, action of, cm 
polyhydvie phenols (v. If emmel- 
ma'vu), A,, i, 645, 

peruarbonatos, prepamtion of (Roes* 
SI.KK k IjAMHLACIIKR CllKMUtAL 
On.), A,, ii, 412, 

chlorides, Ireezingquunts of mixtures 
of (Riuiiauijm and Mklouum), A., 
ii, 621, 

gelatine,tes, optical activity of (IIa* 
Kuzin and Brauno), A./t, 181. 
haloids, absorpt ion of light, by 
(Frann'Ioan and. M'AumcTii), A.", 
ii, 2. 

thermal dissociation of (Ephraim), 
A n ii, 63L ■ 

compounds of arson ions oxide and 
(Sciirki n fm akers and ok Ha at), 
A., ii, 203. 

double salts of silver haloids and 
(SllKMTSUUIMHNl), A., ii, 140. ' 
hydroxides, notion of iodine on (Bou* 
fault), A., ii, 368, 
titration of mixtures of carbonates 
and (Ci, arens), A,, ii, 507. 


Alkali metals, pyridine derivatives of 
(Hmmeut), A., i, 221. 
organic compounds (Soulenk and 
'.Holtz), A., i, 255. 
phosphates, and their constitution 
(Smith), A., ii, 809. 
sulphates, crystallography and iso¬ 
morphism of (Tutton). A., ii, 244. 
double sulphates, containing water of 
crystallisation (Ephraim and Wag¬ 
ner), A., ii, 584, 

polvsuiphides (Thomas and Rule), 
f. s 1063. 

Alkalis, estimation of, by titration 
(Bjerrum), A., ii, 215.' 
estimation of, with oxalic acid 
(Bui; hns), A., ii, 270. 

Alkali-hluo, fate of, in the organism 
(Kuriyama), A., i, 70. 

Alkaline earth bromides, double salts of 
alkali bromides with (Kellner), 
A., ii, 469. 

carbonates, temperatures of formation 
and decomposition of (Heuvall), 
A,, ii, 205. 

chlorides, equilibria of, with hydrogen 
chloride and water (Milikan), A., 
ii, 572. 

haloids, basic sails ol (Mfl.IKAN), A., 
ii, 257, 

compounds of arson ions oxide and 
(So 11 UK IN KM A, K E RS and OK BAAT) t 

A,, ii, 203. 

hydrogen oxalates (BiuniNs), A., i, 
584. 

sulpliatcs, piiotot t opic and phosphor¬ 
escent properties of (RoiiRIGUEZ 
Mourklo), A.,, ii, 229. 

Alkaloids, phytoehemieal synthesis of 
(Robinson), T\, 876; A., i, 664. 
extraction of, in water (Babkov), A*, 
ii, 553. 

from aconite. See Aconite, 
of the.calabar beau. See Calabar bean, 
cinchona. Sec Cinchona, 
from corydalis. >Sce CorydaliM* 
i pccftcua.nl i a. See 1 peeae uauh a, 
morphine. Sec Morphine alkaloids, 
mydriatic, detention of (Eoer), A., 
ii, m 

opium. See Opium alkaloids, 
of the pomegranate tree (Mesh), A,, i, 
849; (Hess and, Ekjhel), A., i, 

■ 859. 

of the Holftiiacoae, detection of (Anon),, 

A., ii, 160. 

detection of (Philippi), A., ii, 56; 

(Han kin), A., ii, 184. ^ 
detection of, mieroohemieally (Tun- 
MANN), A., ii, 845. 

estimation of, volumoferieally (Dutoix 
and LfcVv), A., ii, 226, 
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Alkannin, adworplimi of {Ua kuzin and 
Pick a iiska.i a), A., i, 153. 

Alkyl carl huh at cm, action of alcoholic 
ammonia <m (Bra njder), A., i, 560. 
iodides, reaction of alkyl cyanides 
wit li, in prc.sc;*,nee. of mercuric 
iodide (11 art ley), A., i, 82. 
reactions of imvmiry nmreaptide 
nitrites with (Ray), T., 101 ; A.., 
i, 194. 

nitrates, compounds of thiocarbamule 
and (Taylor), T m 057; A., i, 
514. 

nitriles, reaction of alkyl iodides with, 
in presence of mercuric iodide 
(Hartley), A.., i, 82. 
nitrites, reduction of, to amines (Nttoar 
and Cmnvninrui), T,, 899; A., i, 
686 . 

phosphates, compounds of thiocarb* 
amide and (Taylor), T., 662; A., 
i, 514. 

sul pli ates, compounds of thiocarbamiric 
and (Taylor), T., 655 ; A,, i, 514. 
thiocyanates, compounds of thio- 
carbainido and (Taylor), T,, 659 ; 
A., i, 514. 

A-Alkylarylamines, preparation of ( M or¬ 
gan), A., i, 197. 

Alkyl galaotosides (Boxjiiqtjelot), A., 
i, 379. 

Alkyl glucosides, biochemical synthesis 
of (Bourquelot), A., i, 879. ’ 

Aikylmalonic acids, j>nitrobenzyl esters 
(Lyman and Reid), A., i, 884! 

Alkyloxyaminoformyl chlorides, prepar- 
ation of (Jones and iYeuffkr), A., i, 
325. 

Alkyloxynrea. See A Ikyloxyumiuo- 
formyl chloride. 

Alkyltoluidines, nitro-, molecular no 
fraotivitios of (Jansen), A., i, .128, 

Allantoin in mammalian blood( Hunter), 
A., i, 184. 

Allotropy, Rimfcgen-ray experiments on 
(Olus and Ryl), A., ii, 286, 
and electromotive equilibria (Smith 
and Aten), A,, ii, 282, 

Alloxan, preparation of (Bn/rz and 
Heyn), A., i, 289. 

Alloxanic acid, constitution and deriva¬ 
tives of (Bxltz, Heyn, and Bergiuh), 
A., i, 289. 

Alloxantin, colour of salts of compounds 
resembling (Retinger), A,, i, 519. 

Alloys, electrolytic deposition of (Kre- 
MANN, SoiU3DiNr.EE, and Kuopsuh), 
A., ii, 574. 

resistant to sulphuric acid (Iuma/nn), 
A,, ii, 478. 

Allyl sulphate (v. Braun and Muller),. 

A,, i, / 265 , 


Allyl alcohol, eompMiiini of aluminium 
chloride and (Hangloee and Hen- 
u Eta on), A., h 633. 

Allylammonium \ *n! fmh v sh loi i* U■ (t * f i t■ 
suer, Bellsmr, Khauler, Fal*'<h 
K iuaL, Suiiulz,, and Womenle), A., i, 
641. 

iV-AUylbetaine, ami its sails (v, Braun 
ami Mina, ku), A,, i, 254. 
Allylcarhinol. preparation of, and its 
ph ejiylmuthane (G U isru f K EV rise 1 i - 

TitociinMov«K£), A., i, 154. 
Allylhippuric acid, synthesis of (Sohen- 
sen), A., i, 89, 

ethyl eater (Hamma rsten), A., i, 81, 
Allylliomocholine, and its mils (v. 

Braun and MOller), A., i, 251. 
S-Allyloxy-l-phenyl-4-mothy 1 u rassol a, 
tautomeriwm of (Johnson and Aurke), 
A,, i, 480. 

2-Allylphenol. Bamino-, and 4-nitniso- 
(.1 ago us and UiuuEMumuEi;), A., i, 
696. 

2-Allylphenoxyacetic acid, .1 - am i n o - , 
anrl its acetyl derivative (Jaoous and 
IlKinEUiERGER), A., 1, 696. 

1 - Ally Ipy rrolidino, and,, its salts (v. 

■ Braun and Muller), A., i, 265. 
jV-Allylstrycknme( y. Braun and Mi u 
leu), A., i, 255. 

1-AlIylthalline (v. Braun and Muller), 
A., i, 255. 

1 - Ally ltheobromine (v. Braun and 

JVI.ii llkk), A., i, 255. 

Aloes, detection of (Heal and Dicky), 
A,, ii, 279. 

Aloo-omodin, (dm* and pca/n hrmuo 
(Li'ojkr), A., i, 518. 

Aloin, molecular weight of, ami its onB 
datiou produetii (Sr ;el and !v elder), 
A., i, I I ; (Seel, K mlreij, and 
Sun are), A., i, 577. 

Aloins (Iu ; ;(i:ki:)» Am h 276. 

Alpimi mifaiis, count illicitUn of loaves of 
(KA mill), A., i, 576, 

Aluminium, preparation of, elrei. roly tie- 
ally (Heliuman), A., ii, 414. 
wpeeilk heat of (.IJuinlee), A., ii, 
475, 

reduction hy means of (Kukeut ami 
1 Vllak)/A., i, 245, 
action of acetic add on (Seehem a n n 
and Williams), A., ii, 817. 
Aluminium alloys, analysis of (Stans- 
bcr). A., ii, 510. 

with ghuunum (Oesteruelu), A., ii, 
89. ‘ 

Aluminium salts, recovery of, from 
mineral Milica tea (K u a 7 E u, 11 o ?. la n u, 
and Miller), A., ii, 570. 

, asfcnngoiit action of (Loewy and, 
Wolitokhticjn), : A., • i, 497.* 
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Aluminium bromide., hciizcncsulphiuic 
acid compounds with (Olivier), 
A., i, 550. 

carbide, preparation, properties and 
analysis of (Ruff ami JellinkiO, 
A., ii, 92. 

chloride, dialysis of, ami preparation 
of tin* hydrated ox id a (N is idle 
and Baicab), A., ii, 202. 
compounds of, with unsutunited. 
organic cu»n} annuls (C a noloff 
and I! enow to?, on), A., i, 533. 
hydroxide, solubility of, in ammonia 
at t d ammoiiium' sal t,s (Aiujhi isa i , d 
and .1:1 a HA. si A N), A., ii, 93. 
absorption of albumin by (Rakuzin 
ami Braujdo), A,, ii, 73, 124; 
(Rakuzin, Flier* and Bloch), 
A., ii, 73; (Uakuzin), A., ii, 
124, ^ 

adsorption of toxins and anti-toxins 
by (UaKUZIN and Flier), A., i, 
181, 427. 

client of ingestion of, on growth 
(Lea nr and Siijuji), A., i, 493. 
oxide {alumina), mixtures of ferric 
oxide and (Buheetz), A., ii., 574. 
ciliekmey of, as a desiccating agent 
(Dover and Harden), A., ii, 
500. 

Aluminium estimation and separation;. 

estimation of (Berg), A,, ii, 220. 
separation of iron and (Balkin'), A,, 
ii, 581. 

Aluminium dust, analysis of (Clkn n ell), 
A,, ii, 335. 

Alunite from Marys vale, Utah (Butler 
ami Dale), A., ii, 400, 

Amalgams. Bee Mercury alloys. 

■Amhrmrn uHomhi folia (ragweed), con* 
stituciifs of pollen of (Hkyl), A., i, 
018 . 

Amides, preparation of (MeM .aster and 
IjAN(»reck), A., i, 334. 
py vogei w tin ducontposition of (Bokii- 
! NE,R and An brews), A., i, TO; 
(Bokhnkr and Warn), A,, i, 11. 

Amidinos, synthesis of (Arams and 
Beebe),’A., h 96. 
formation of (Kno'RIl), A., .i, 255, 

p-Amidosulphobenzoic acid, p-d/chloro-, 
and its use in sterilisation of water 
(Dakin and Dunham), A., i, 483. 

Amines (Johnson and .Bailey), A,, i, 
9 ; (Shepard), A., i, 19. 
catalytic deeomj losition. of (Sa ijati er 
and Dauhion), A., i, 553.. 
rombmnation of formaldehyde with 
(KitoNEBicm;), A., i, 170. 
formation of nitriles from (Sabatier 
and Oauihon), A., ii, 400; (Maii/hk 
and, he Codon), A., i, 086. 


Amines, .aliphatic, formation of, from 
nitrites (Neoui and Oliowimuiu), 
T., 890 ; A., i, 686, 
action of, on phenazthiouuim salts 
(K EHRMA NN, ROBERT, Alld SAN- 

noz), A., i, 226. 

aromatic, catalytic preparation of 
(IUiukche ' Amlin- k Soda- 
Farrik), A., i, 127. 
mechanism of hydrolysis of (Fuan- 
zkn and JK km imp), A., i, 262. 
action of, on aliphatic acids (be’ 
Conno), A., i, 386. 
action of, on acetylacetono and 
benzoyl acetone (Turner), T., 1; 
A., i, 180. 

action of formaldehyde on (Lkpktit 
and Mai me ki), A., i, 452. 
action, of formaldehyde and sulplufcos 
on, and their derivatives (Be¬ 
ret it), A., i, 197. 

Amino-acids, .synthesis of (Hamma.r- 
men), A.,i,*81; (B0 i;ensen),A., i,89. 
optical properties of salts of (Ley and 
ID been), A., i, 706, 
derivatives of (Bornwater), A., i, 
187. 

compounds of ammonia and (Bran- 
oell), A., i, 448, 

oxidation of, by ehkmunine-T (Da¬ 
kin), A., i, 542. 

action of, on reducing sugars (Mail- 
laud), A., i, 251. 

sul>«t ituted, titration o? forma I dc 1 1 ydo 
with, (CLEMENT!), A., ii, 844. 
cyclic, mothylation of (Mens and 
Ljbimuiandt), A., i, 854. 
colorations produced by bacteria with 
(Dornlsii and Williams), A., i, 
613. 

removal and veplaoouiet.it of, in diet 
(Aokroyp and Horn inn), A., i, 
237 ; (CIeimnh), A., i, 605. 
estimation of, by the copper method 
(Ivober), A., ii, 398. 
estimation of, in blood (Amann), A., 

' ii, 54. 

a-Amino-acids, formula* of (Water¬ 
man), A*, i, 631. 

Amino-alcohols, secomlary, alkylation 
of (Mess, Uibiuu, and Ficiikl), A., 
i, 851. 

Amino-compounds, preparation of (J a - 
uons and IMcihelbekhkir), A., i, 
559. ■ 

aromatic, acylation of (Jacobs and 
IlEIBIfiLBERGElt), A., 1, 552, 

Ami nohydroxy c oxnp omuls, aromatic, 

electrolytic preparation of (Boa Chim. 
In i)., 41 able), A., i, 197* 

/1-Amino-ketones, preparation ami pro¬ 
perties of (Mayer), A,, i, 89. 
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8 Amino-ketones,, propunitum of ill al¬ 
der ami Ramakt-JjUgak), A,, i, 665. 

Ammines, metallic (KmiiAHi and Mill- 
MANN), A., ii,, 310. 

Ammonia, synthesis of (Li?. (ht atelier)* 
A., ii, 257. 

synthesis of, and its oxidation to 
nitric acid. (Maxted), A,, ii, 405. 
structure of (Briggs), T., 260 ; A., ii, 
254. 

thermodynamic constants of (Keyes 
and Babcock), A., ii, 440. 
adsorption of, by charcoal (Richard- 
son), A., ii, 526. 

flame produced by combustion of, in 
oxygen (Ham mice), A., ii, 85. 
catalytic oxidation of (Andersen), 
A., ii, 138. 

analysis of gases used aiyi produced in 
the oxidation of (Eon), A,, ii, 603, 
compounds of amino-acids and (Bur¬ 
nell), A., i, 44S. 

action of calcium and, on benzene 
(Dumanski and Zvereva), A., i, 
124. 

action of chlorine with (Bray and 
Dowell), A., ii, 307. 
reactions between ammonium thio¬ 
sulphate and polythionate, sulphur 
dioxide and (Espenhahn), A., ii, 
310. 

compounds of, with platinous nitrite 
(Tsch ugaev and K i ltinovic), 

A., ii, 56# 

compounds of silver salts, with (Bru n i 
and Levi), A., ii, 470. 
effect of carbohydrates on the accumu¬ 
lation of, by micro-orga.nisms 
(Waksman), A., i, 613. 
formation of, in soils (Koch), A., i, 
622. 

amount of, in blood (liENiUQt'ES and 
Christ Ian sen ; Barnett a mi 

A d:d:is), A,, i, 491. 
estimation of, by the boric acid method 
(Adler), A., ii, 40. 
estimation of, by means of form¬ 
aldehyde (van Reus), A., ii, 578. 
estimation of, in blood (Hen'iuq.U'Ks 
and Christiansen), A.., :i, 425. 
estimation of, in human blood 
(Barnett), A., i, 359. 
estimation of, in soils (MOnter), A., i, 
722; (Baeagiola and ScHirm.i), 
A.,, ii, 380. 

estimation of, in urine (Weiss), A m ii, 
217; (Folin and Bell), A., ii, 
268. 

Ammonification and nitrification in soils 
■■' (Lipman. and Burgess), A., i, 243; 
(Miyake), A., £, 244, 718 ; (CUtnky), 
A., i, 721 ; (M, On tee), A.» i, 722. 


Ammonium bases, snIi1 1 De«I, dmibio 
haloids of bLnndh, copper, lead, 
mercury and silver with {'Matta and 
Ben), A„ i, 323. 

Ammonium salts, structure of (Briggs), 
T m 260 ; A., Ii, 254. ^ 
absorption of, by soils (Miyake), 
A., j, 247. ‘ 

mamrml ex per I me. ids with (Bonin; 

raiim), A., i, 192. 
analysis of (Moik), A., ii, 386, 

Ammonium dihydrogou arsenates ami 
phosphates, crystal structure of 
(W. amt 1). Ascii), A., ii, 449. 
chloride, interaction of formaldehyde 
with (Werner), T., 844 ; A.,’ i, 
632. 

haloids, allotropy of (Simieekeij), 
A., ii, 207. 

iodide, (crystalline .structure of 
(VnoARnj, A., ii, 290, 
niolybdato, recovery of, from residues 
obtained in estimation of phosphorus 
(FiMEDiaGn), A m ii, 636. 
nitrate, polymorphism of (Wal- 
LERAnt), A., ii, 47(1 
phoaphoxnolybdate, occlusion of iron 
in (Ahohibai.d and Keegan), 
A., ii, 95. 

Triammonium hydrogen plum bo¬ 
ll uoride (IUiee and Plato), A., ii, 
202 . 

nickel selenatc (Tutton), A., ii, 416. 
silica,to (Schwarz), A., ii, 31. 
sulphate, availability of, for soils 
(ALiu. son and Look), A., i, 621 ; 
(Wolko.ee), A., i, 622 ; (Look and 
Allison), A., i, 623. 
iron alum, hydrolysis of (Rae), Am ii, 
94. 

tt/uftoKiilpliidc, action of mercuric 
sulphide, with (OHRINTENGEN), A., II, 
83.' ( 

poly Hi innate, reactions between mu 
mouium thiosulphate, sulphur di¬ 
oxide, ammonia, and (I<!m‘E.nma.iin), 
A., ii, 310. 

thiosulphate, reactions between am 
mouium polythionate, sulphur di¬ 
oxide, ammonia and (Kspenkaiin), 
A., ii, 310. 

Ampelopsidiu (W.im,mtattkr and Zoir 

LINGER), Am 3, 48. 

Ampelopsin, and its sails (Wi llmta‘1 ter. 
and Zollinger), A., i, 48. 

Amygdalin, constitution of (Bad), Am L 
407. 

intlueucc of, on the growt h of 
tjUlm nitjer (Waterman), A., i, 
502, 530, 

Amylacstoaeetic acid, ethyl and ineiithyl 
estors (ItiiPK and Wild), A«, i, 688. ’ 
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Amylacetono. See c -Mot.hyl 1 1 oj»tan -j8- 

OllC. 

isoAmjl alcohol, sol u hi lily of metallic 
.salts in (Hurt is ami Burns), A., ii, 

‘2t>0. 

^oAmylammonimu palladi* ami palludu- 
chloridcs (0 utuikr, Ff.lln er, 
Krauter, Fai, co, Kuell, Scaurs, 
and Woernle), A., i, 541. 

Amylase, aeccbration of the action of 
‘ (Hoc re wood), A., i, 358. 
inhibition of f.hr? action of (('unzAmyA 
and Jasi’UT), A., i, 423. 
of nuilI:, effect of bromides on act ion of 
(Thomas), A., i, 558. 
hydrolysis of starch by (SiIERMAN 

’ a,Ad Walker), A., i, 597. 
Amylene, reaction between trichloro¬ 
acetic acid and (Timofeev and Krav- 
oov), A., ii, 134. 

/D iso Amy lone, compounds of aluminium 
ami ferric chlorides and ((Unci,off 
and Henderson), A., i, 535. 
iso Amy loxy acetic acid, ethyl ester, 
hydrazide of, and its derivatives 
(Cur rims and van her La an), A., i, 
030, 

nwAroyloxyaeotylazifle (Oinm m and 
VAN DEI! La AN), A., i, 636. 
y'tfoAmyloxydihydroborberine (Cf. M. and 
It. Romnson), T», 908, 
ivuAniylpar&banic acid (SriEOER), A., i, 
172, 

1-Amylpyrrdlidine, and its salts (v. 
Braun), A., i, 170. 

3 - No Amy Irhodainne, proparatiou and 
derivatives of (Stumer), A., i, 171. 
AsNvAmylthioparabanio acid, and its itnido 
(Stiiwicr), A., i, 172. 

•wnAmylursthano (Odaira), A., i, 81. 
Anaemia, lipoids in blood in (Blooii. and 
MaoIMiNkson), A,, i, 609. 

Anaosthogiua, eondmisations of, with 
fsedhiome acid (Salkowhki), A., i, 305. 
Anaesthetics, detection of (H ankin), A., 
ii, 184. 

Analysis, application of acid and alkaline 
reactions to (Baku rum), A,, ii, 215. 
replacement of noetic acid as a reagent 
in (Back), A., ii, 520. 
colorimetric (Lie Roy), A., ii, 418. 
electrolytic ((lemon and Ko ba y Asm; 

UmvmuvE), A,, ii, 834. 
eleetro-volumotric, ■ apparatus. for 
(Kelley, A da ms, and Wiley), A., 
ii, 512. 

mioroelmmieal (Den inks ; . Tun- . 

M-AN n ), A., ii, 34 ft ; (Wis® ; Ar.M * 

STttiiM'), A., i, 541. 

mteroseopie. qualitative, use of textile 
' fibres in (Chamut and 'Cot,®), A., ii, ■ 
576. 


Analytical chemistry, modern, advance 
in (Ouavman), T., 203 ; A., ii, 2136. 
Anhydride, (RidLABr, from a-bronio- 
cinnamic acid and ben/oylaorylie acid 
(Bouoault), A., i, 270. ‘ 

Anhydrides, acid, aliphatic, preparation 
of (Dreyfus), A., i, 2. 

Anhydrite, “ principal " (E6 sza), A., ii, 
214. 

Anhydro-arabino-galactose -methoxy- 
tetragalaoturonic acid ( Kii u h ic a), 
A., i, 323. 

Anhydroherbermeacetophenone (G. M. 

and R. Robinson), T,, 968. 
Anhydroherberinenitromethane (CL M. 

and R. Robinson), T., 968. 
Anhydrobisdiketohydrinclene, See 
Bindime. 

Anhydromethylenecitric acid, sodium 
salt. Sec Citanne. 
Anhydroiuethyltetrahydrocryptopine 
(Perkin), A., i, 280. 
Anhydrosedoheptose, and its benzyl- 
idene derivative (La Force and Hud¬ 
son), A., i, 444. 

Anhydroximos (Rose and Scott), A., i, 
354. 

Aniline, preparation of, from ammonia 
ami benzene (VVibaut), A., i, 386. 
regeneration of, from substituted ani¬ 
lines (Sa.ua tike and Gaud ion), A., 

i, 553. 

equilibrium of mixtures of hexane and 
(Keyes and Hi lderran n),A.,ii, 565. 
equilibrium in the system, phenol and 
(VoANO), A., ii, 81. 
additive compounds of (Pfeiffer, 
Jowleff, .Fischer, Monti, and 
Muddy), A., i, 207, 

action of methyl sulphate on (Shed* 
Aim), A., i, 19. 

estimation of, enlorlmotrioally (Er,» 
vove), A., ii, 584. 

Aniline, eftbrommodo- derivatives (Strn- 
nououon and Lakiiumadan i), T,, 
47 ; A., i, 128. 

p-iodo-, eliloroacetyl deri vntin* 
(.1 acorn and H eideduwroeii), A., i, 
552, , 

nil.ro-, refracUvity of (Jansen), A., 

ii, 401. 

Anilinium palladoehloridea, bromo-, 

■ chlovo-, ami nit.ro- (Gutrter, Fell-, 
neu, Krauter, Fair jo, Kuell, 
Schulz, and Woeunle), A., i, 541. 

2-Anilino-l-benzsulphonazole (Schra¬ 
der), A., i, 700. 

2- Anilinodiphenyl, 3:5uZ7mtro- (Bon* 
scum and Sciioi;r®N) f A., 1, 390. 

3- Anilinoflavinduline, 2-amim>, and its 
salts (Kehrmann and Weilssnmann), 

' A,, i, 416, 
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inw/x of scnm'Ts, 


^-Aniliiio-/3*^-hydro3typUeny1othylcthyl j 
ketone, and, iU derivatives (iVl.\ v kr), j 
A., i, 90. 

Anilinoiuo thunormlplumic acids, /k'iiii i* 
no-, acetyl derivative, ami /Mildcm-, 
and their salts (l.iKi'KTiT), A., i, 
108 * 

l-AuilinO“4-mothoxy-2“m€thylbonaiopho- 
nonesulphone ( Ullmann and v. 
(Ji.enuk), A., i, 102. 

1- AmlinO‘4-motlioxy-2-mothyltMoxan- 
tliono (Ullmann and v. (Jlenur), A., 
i, 161. 

1 * Anilino-4-mothylthloxanthono ( Pel* 
mann ami v. GijKN(Ms), A., i, 160* 

3‘Anilino-l:8-naphtha8Ultam>4-quinone 
(ZtNCKBaml Soil U It MANN), A., i, 38, 

AAnilmo-a-phenylaorylie acid, methyl 
ester (Wismuentik, Burner, Kurtz, 
and Bilhureu), A., i, 268. 

0-Amlino-/3-phenylpropionie acid, lac¬ 
tam of (Staudinger and Endle), A., 
i, 650. 

5-Aniline *ip uric acid (Biltz and IIf.yn), 
A., i, 288. 

Anilinoveratrale, cZinitro- (Hindmarbh, 
Knight, and Kumnson), T., 044. 

Animal membranes, action of salts on 
swelling of, and of powdered colloids 
(Lofttt), A., ii, 453, 

Animal tissues, concentration of dex¬ 
trose in (Palmeh), A., i, 494. 

Animals, emission of light by (Trojan), 
A., i, 427. 

formation of thiocyumo aeid in 
(Dkzanx), A,, i, (376. 

Anisic acid, ;Mutrobeiii?yl ester (Lyons 
and Kisin), A., i, 559. 

p-Anisidinomethanesulphonic acid, so¬ 
dium salt (Be petit), A., i, 198. 

Anisoles, d/ehlom- (Holleman), A., i, 
556. 

2- ^-Anisoylbenzoie acid, 3:l:5:0-A:/m- 
eliloro-, and its waits (Orndorff and 
Murray), A,, i, 889. 

Anisoylbenzylketoxime (.1 dun a n j * ru), 
A., i, 343. 

Anisoylphenylethyl alcohols, /i-ehloro- 
(JOrlander), A., i, 222. 

Anisoylphenylethylene glycol diacotato 
(Jorlandeji), A., i, 844. 

Anisoylphenylethylene oxide (J Ar¬ 

lan Dim), a., i, 222, 343. 

Anisyl benzyl diketone, and its deriva¬ 
tives (Jordan rum), A., i, 343. 

Anisylbenzylglyoxal. See Anisyl ben¬ 
zyl diketone. 

3- Anisyl-2-benzylquinoxaline (Jo r- 

lander), A,, i, 843. 

4- Aixisylhydantoin-l-acetic acid, and its. 

, ethyl ester (Johnson and Hahn), A.,' 

i, 476, . 


Anisyl u'-hydroxystyryl ketone (Jon- 
f.VNURi:.}, A., L 848. 

if - Anisyl idenediaentopheuomd 1 * ra ff e k, 
Jowt, eke, .Emu mm, Mon n, and 
Molly). A., i, 2D8, 

4* AnisylidrmeUydantoiu ■ 1 "acetic ac id, 
ami its ethyl osier (Johnson ami 
it a UN), A., i, 476. 

a-AniBylidfinC't-mothylhfiptan-'/i-ono 
(Ur re and Wild), A., 1, 589. 

2-Anisyliudone, and its 3-acetyl deriva¬ 
tive (Jordandek), A., i,.344. 

Anisyl 3 phonylethyl ketone (JOir 
LANDER), A m i, 848. 

2 - Anisy 1-6 -pheny Ipy ryl femchloridc 

(Dilthey), A., i, 661. 

p -Anisyl styryl ketone, additive rom- 
poumls of (Pfeiffer, J ovv leff, Kisuii - 
er, Monti, and Mim.f.y), A.* i, 208. 

Annual General Meeting, T., 273. 

Anorthite, equilibrium of ftirsUirile, 
silica and (Bokke), A., ii, 117. 

Antagonism, dynamical theory of 
(Ohterjioht), Am i, 484, 435, 
of ions in solution (Fekn.stra), A,., i, 
105. 

Anthocyanins (Willstatteu ami Bor,- 

■ ton), A., i, 42, 43; ( Willstatter 
and Burdick:), A., i, 44, 49 ; (Will- 
statteii and KoLi.rNGER), A., i, 4.5, 
47 ; ( WlLLSTA'ITER and Wei l), A., i, 
46, 49. 

Anthranilic aeid, /Miitroluinzyl ester 
(Held), A., i, 884. 

1 -Anthranilo 4-mothylbonzophonono • 
sulpkone (Ullmann and v. (B.bnuk), 
A., i, 162. 

Anthraquinono derivatives, reduction of, 
by moans of aluminium powder (K< u - 
Kin* and Poli.ak), A., h 8*15. 

Anthraquinone, 2*amino , pimpural ion of, 
and itadcrivativcHt Ka risen farm ken 
vdrm. P Bayer k do,), A., 1,463. 
brnmo»&*hy droxy • duri vati van, piv 
pa,ration 4 of (Farhweure vorm. 
Meister, Bin.iiu«, & Brunt no), 
Am i, 40* 

hydroxy*' derivatives, preparation of 
benzoyl derivatives of (Wedekind 
k Co.), Am i, 464. 

Antbraquinone colouring matters, poly- 
hydroxy-, absorption .spectra of 

■ (Meek), T., 969 ; Am ii, 558. 

Anthraquinone-2-aldehyde, preparation 

of ( 01 IE MI SO 11E P A III 11 K G1 1 1ENI! EI M. 
ISr.EKTRON), Am i, 40. 

Anthraquinone-l-arsenoxido (1J k n da), 
A., i, 600. 

Anthraquinoncarsinic acids, and 4- 
amino-, 3-amino-4 - hydroxy-, 4 diyd «> 
oxy-, and S-mtro-dMiydrmxy*, and ilmir 
derivatives (Benda), A., f, CiH). 
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Anthraqumone-l:4-bisdiazonium elder* 
lilt* (SenA.A.i:.H«.'iiMn>T‘), A., i, ISO. 

Anthraquinone-l:6-(Uarsinxc acid, </i- 
aininorL'hydroxy-, d/hydroxy-, and <U~ 
nitrtvfo'hydroxy-, and their salts 
(Benda), A., i, 00L 

Anthraquixione-l -diazonium bromide and 
chloride, and 4-chloro- (Sohaar* 
SCHMIDT), A., i, 170, 

Anthraquinone-2:7‘disulphonic acid, 
sodium salt;, hydrate of (Cuokshev'i, 
A., i, 316. 

Anthrarufindiarsinic acid. See. An thru- 
qidnoncdiarshd e at lid, <i/hy l ro x y -. 

Antimony, colloidal, preparation of 
((ItrnuKH and K n autre), A., ii, 
09 9 . 

Antimony trichloride, viscosity of sys¬ 
tems ethyl ether or acetone with 
(Ku rnakov, PEUEMiirrai, and 
Kanov), A., ii, 360. 
compound of thiocarbamida and 
(Van 1 no and Mmssomm), A., i, 
196. 

sulphide, equilibrium of cuprous 
sulphide and (CurivAsmoE and 
VAmA t't’.u 1 ), A., ii, 143* 

Antimony estimation and separation:.- 

estimation of, in alloys (llAOMAU-iii), 
A„ ii, 181. 

estimation of, in antimomal lead 
(MoOaiuc), A., ii, 883. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
tin (Prim), A., ii, 39*2. 
estimation of cop per, lead and (How- 
den), A., ii, 580. 

Antipyrine (1 *plwntfl* 2;8a/oae/Ai//*r»- 

pyrazoloM) and iodo-, period ides of 
(Emicuv and Pa ok in), A., i, 54. ' 
estimation of (Eiian^ois),- A., ii, 220 ; 
(BmuiAtn/r), A., ii, 34.4, 

Antiseptic**, new (Bnmv'NiNo, (Iui.muan- 
mkn, Kennaway, and Thornton), 
A., i, 240. 

treatment of soils with (mi Biumnon), 
A., i, 520, 

Apatite from Sunk, Sty via ((.Dions- 
riETson), A., ii, 480, 

Aphvosidorito from I Iritish Columbia 
(Daks us and Stkickk.), A,, ii, 148, 

Apples, sugars in the juice of (Eokf), 
A., i, 531, 

Arabians©, kinetics of conversion of, 
into furfuraldebyde (Iuikm ann ami 
Ki,ki n), A., ii, 251. 

AAraMnose-p-tolylkydrazone (van iubr 
1:1 AA.it), A,, i, 380. 

AArabonamide (Wisjbuman), A,, i, 540. 

AArabonic hydrazide (W kicuman ), A,,' i, 
648 . 

Armhiu hppotjtm (peanut), proteins• of 
(Johns and Jones), A., i, 191, 505. 


Araelrm (Johns and Jones), A., i, 191. 
Araclio -;>-e thoxyani lido ( 1 ! > if C 0 N N o), 
A., i, 388. 

Araclio* p-by(limyanilide (i >e’ Con no), 
A., i, 388. 

Aracho-p-metboxyanilide (he’ Con no), 
A., i, 888. 

Araclio-a- and -/3-naphthalides (oif Con- 
no), A., i, 888. 

Araclio-^-pbenylenediamide (D if Con - 
No), A., i, 880. 

Aracbo-p-toluidide (oif Oonno), A., i, 
387. 

Araclio* w-xylidide foif Con no), A., i, 
387. 

Arduinite (Bnmows), A.* ii, 492. 
Arginase, occurrence and activity of 
(Edluahlier), A., i, (570. 
formation of urea by (Omsmenti), A., 

i, 358. 

detection of, with formaldehyde (Ohe- 
MENTl), A., ii, 400, 

Arginine, change of, into ({routine in the 
animal body (Thompson), A., 1 , 8(59, 
678; (Jansen), A., i, 606, 

Arginine, estimation of, in proteins 
(Ja.ns.en), A., ii, 184. 

Argon, spectrum of (Meissner), A., ii, 

61 . 

dilatability and internal pressure of 
(Leihio), A., ii, 356. 
estimation, of, in mixed gases 
(Brandt), A., ii, 384. 
apparatus for estimation of (S inverts 
and Brandt), A., ii, 108. ^ 
Arsanilic acid. Bee Phenylarsinie acid, 
p-ainino-. 

Arsenic, colloidal, preparation of 
(<D;twbr and KuXtitle), A., ii, 
298. 

©Heel of, in brass .(Smalley), A., ii, 
315. 

excretion of, in human urine (Look e« 
mann), A., i, 495. 

Arsonious oxide, compounds of metallic 
haloids and (Bohreinemakers and 
dk Ha at), A,, ii, 178, 203. 
Pcrarsonates, preparation of (Asoii- 
kenahi), A., ii, 467* 

Inmil pliidc, apparatus for extraction 
of sulphur from (v. Silu.lakt), A., 

ii, 102. 

Arsenic organic compounds (Karbwkrke 
voRM. Mehotk, Luoitis, k Bn&N- 
ino ; Thoms), A*, i, 359; (Benda), 

A., i, 599. 

aromatic (Siwburu), A., i, 486. 
with tlriophen (Stein kocf), A., i, 
303.'' ■■ 

used in pharmacy, preparation of 
(Synthetic* Patents Co*), A., i, 

■ 196. ■ 
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Arsenic detection and estimation : ■ * 
detention of ( Vuaflaut), A., ii, 
;un, 

do toe lion o \\ i u ti SM \ i * *.« ((! A n t IK i: n ml 
On A, usm a nn ), A,, ii, 021, 
duteetion ami estimation at, in dost rose 
and in wulphurw acid 1 Kunu), A.., 
ii, 570. 

estimation of (Klason), A., ii, 151 ; 

(Hollins), A., ii, '882 ; (Leu- 
- ma nn}, A,, ii, 579* 
estimation of, as trisnlpldde. (Schmidt), 
A., ii, 331. 

estimation of, in beer and in dextrose j 
(Metre let), A., ii, 101. j 

estimation of, in lead arsenate (Okay t 
and Christie), A,, ii, 102; (Soholz 
ami Wai/dstkin), A., ii, 422. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Kwins), A., ii, 101* 
estimation of, in sulphuric acid 
{P iiuusio it in) , A., ii, 180. 
estimation of, iu uriuo (Klaxon), A., 
i, 186. 

lil'-Arsenoanthranol (Benda), A., i, 
600. 

Arsdnobenzene, physico-chemical pro¬ 
perties of derivatives of, and their 
transformation in the organism 
(Danysz), A,, i, 430. 
ti /am mod/liyd roxy-, metallic dor i va¬ 
il ves of (Danysz), A., i, 599. 

Arylamines, secondary, separation of, 
from primary arvlamines (Thomas), 
T,, 562; A.,*i, 451. 

Ary lhydroxy lamines, 11 itvoso- (B a dm sc n 
and Burst ; Baudlmoii and Kauzeff), 
A., i, 830 ; (B a unison and K lads), 
A., i, 331. 

Ascitic fluid, rstimation of albumin 
and globulin in (Auteniueth), A., ii, 
400. “ 

Asparagine, use of alkalis in estimating 
(Falet), A., ii, 655. 

Aspergillus nvje r, metabolism of(W ATKlt* 
man), A., i, 73. 

citric add fermentation by (Currie), 
A., i, 614. 

formation of starch-like substances by 
(Boas), A., i, 503. 

influence of amygdalm on the growth 
of (Waterman), A., i, 502, 580. 
effect of potassium nitrate on fermenta¬ 
tion by (Molliard), A., i, 73. 

Aspirin. &ee o-Acetoxy benzoic acid. 

Aster, anthocyanin of (WildstXttf/r 
and Burdick), A., i, 44* 

Aster, smmuer. See Aster and Oalli* 
stephus. 

winter. See €hnj smithemurn. 

Asterin, and its chloride ( WiLLS'rAi’TER 
and Burdick), A*, i, 44. 


! Atmospheric air, «i itir.nl emid'iintM of 
(Ulknkn and (.Talk), A., ii, 406. 
soluhilitv of, in water (Comte)* A., ii, 
468. 

e flout of combii.sliuii of various nnh- 
stauces in am enclosed volume of 
(Muller), A., it, 463. 
propagation of flame in mixtures of 
acetone ami (WHEELED and tin r- 
AK hr), T\, 267 ; A., ii, 249. 
ignition of mixtures of acetylene and 
(H award and Sastuy),*'T., 841 ; 

( A., ii, 527. 

electrical ignition of mixtures of me¬ 
thane and (WhekUCH), T, 411 ; 
A., ii, 200. 

estimation of eavbou dioxide! in (Ii to¬ 
ol nm and Marriott), A,., ii, 270. 
estimation of gasolene vapour in 
(Anderson), A., ii, 338. 
estimation of ozone and oxides of 
nitrogen iu (Iks her and Kao), T*, 
799; A., ii, 502. 

Son also Nitrons air. 

Atoms, structure of (Harrins), A., ii, 
803; (Debye), A*, ii, 484. 
structure and combination of (Notes), 

A., ii, 287* 

positive nucleus of (Haas), A;, ii, 528; 
varieties of (van den Broke), A., ii, 
85. 

volumes of, at absolute zero (Be Has), 

A., ii, 357. 

Atomic numbers, relation of, to atomic 
weights (Durrant), A., ii, 263, 

Atomic theory (Scott), T*, 288 ; (Bon knz 
and Boren), A., ii, 14. 15. 

Atomic volume* Sec Volume. 

Atomic weight of bromine (Dove), A., 
ii, 199 ; (Moles ; Heim an), A., ii, 
200, 

of carbon (Moles ; On ye). A*, ii, 967* 

of Iiydrogen (Gitv J?), Aii, 4 12. 

'of iodine (Unrmi vnm, A., it, 201, 
of load. (dkimtNER dic Cokinok), A,, 
ii, 33 j (Bum ah dm and Wairl 
worth), A., ii, .91, 
of lead isotopes (Ka.ians awl Lkm- 
bert), A., ii, 472* 

of tellurium (Htaiilku and Tench), 
A., ii, 202, 

■ of yttrium (JIofkinh and Balkr), A,, 
ii, 84. 

of zirconium (Venable and Bell). 
A., ii, 479. 

Atomic weights (Chiwor, son), A., ii, 27 ; 
(Baxter), A., ii, 251, 
table of,.. ■ T* , ■ 1002 ? (Guyk), A,, ii, 

. . 198. ' ■ 

fundamental (Hi beck i), A.,' ti, 197 . 
numerical relations I.as tween (Von- 
■ ■ miAMk), A., ii, m. . 
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Atomic weights, relation of atomic 
number to (Dukhant), A m ii, 258.- 
Attraction, physieo-chemical I’mvo of 
(Gnim’rson), A., ii, 1,28. 

Atropine, detention of (Fdkk), A., ii, 846, 
estimation of(R asmussen), A., ii, 431. 
Angites from British Columbia (War- 
* rkn, Allas', ami Conner), A., it, 

149* 

aluminous, attempts at synthesis of 
(SimitMOFf-DKLKANo), A.Ji, 496. 
Amin, mldit-i ve compounds of ( IVk mi kkkr , 

*) OWL ERE, KlSOIlER, MoNTl, ami 

Mully), a., 1, 210. 

/.r/hydimy-(Uuosit and Watson), T., 
820. 

Aurobismuthinite (Koenig), A., it, 480. 
Auromercaptobenseaefi* preparation of 
(Fa linwKsiRR vorm. M ei.ntkr, Lucius, 

& Droning), A., i, 1.90, . 
SAuromercaptobonzene • 1-carboxylic 
acid, 4-amino-, sodium salt (Fakb- 
wjsrkk von m. M ulster, Luoitrs, & 
Droning), A., i, lito, 

Autocatalysis, chemical dynamics of 
(v. XAwmzKi), A., ii, 82 ;’{v, Zawid- 
zki and Staronka), A., ii, 82 ; (v. 

Za w 1 M k; t a,iid Z a v k < >vv.s kt), A,, ii, 84. 
Autoclave (Morey), A., ii, 8.05. 
use of glass-stoppered hoi tics in 
(K RAtms), A, m ii, 462. 

Autolysis, influence of bile. on. (Bra dley ■ 
and, Tavlou), A., i, 364. 

Avocado, new sugar from the pulp of 
(La Forge), A., i, 118. 

Avogadro’a hypothesis, thermodynamic 
proof of (mu, Congo), A., ii, 68. 

Azides (Wohler and Martin), A,, g 
■ 883 . 

sensitiveness of, and their detonation 
tompomturcis {Wonm;it and Mar- 
tin), A*, ii, 466. 

2« Azido-l -btmzftulphonassolo (Sen ha- 

der), A., i, 7Of). 

Aziues, action of cyan in and thiocyanie 
acids on (Bailey and MdPinumoN), 
A., i, 587. 

Asrine colouring matters (K ehrmann), . 
A., i, 415. 

Aaslactono, 'U, (t H l4 t\N'Gl,- from -o-uhloro- 
liciizaldchytie ■ (Maiitunbu- and ' 
Mika), A,, ' 

OjrtHjoOaNBr, from m-broinobmizaldc- 
hyde (Mauthner and Mika), A.>- v ■ 
338. 

i 'o 0 H n} 0 2 N 1 from a-naphtlmldeliydc 
*(Mauthnh;r and Mika),. A,, i, 837*' 
0 2 jll Ift 0 3 N, from 2-methoxy*l-naph-"' 
tHaidoliyda (MAtmutou anti Mika),', i 

Aaob^nsaeneaminomethatteiulphomc 
acid, sodium salt (Bkwit), A* # -i, 198. ■ i 

€X 1 ,L ii* , . , ■ 


Aaobenzene-U :f»: 8':5'« tetracarboxylic 
acid, and its sodium sail; and methyl 
ester (Meyer and WiwoinA, A., \ 

341. 

2:2' Azobenzoic acid, 6;6'VAlduro- > and, 
its derivatives (Heigh and Merki), 
A., i, 227. 

Assocarboxylie acids (Angki.i), A., i, 228. 

Azo colouring matters, bisnlphito com* 
poun < Is of l V o Rosin x» v), A-, i, 800. 

Azo-compounds and their waits, absorp¬ 
tion .spectra of (Kriikmann and 
Hem run), A., i, 598. 

Azoimide, formation of (Hummer), A., 
ii, 80. 

Azole derivatives, spectroscopy of (Roz¬ 
anov), A., ii, 284.' 

Assoxybenzene, 2;2'- f //hyd roxy- (B,\o n- 

■ ison, and Haktka), A ., i, 357. 

Azoxybenzono- 3: 5 tetracarboxylic 

acid, and its methyl ester (Meyer. 
and Wesgiik), A., i,*8H. 

Azoxy* compounds, hydn >xy - (B xv r»i son), 
A., i, 856, 

Azoxypiperonal, and its diphenylhydr- 
azonc (Uorinson), T., 117; A., i, 

,£b *4 f * • 

Azoxyvoratntlttehyde (Korin son), T. f 
121, 

Azoxyveratrole, and ibbrorno*, and 
■ft-wmi'h ami duF-d/niti'n- (Rorinson), 
T., Ill ; A., i, 227. 


B. 

Babbit metal, analysis of (Magma irk), 
A m ii, 181 ; (Witt), A., ii, 835, 
Bacilli, pamtypbuH, biochemical pro- 
. perfUJH of (DK (illAFK), A., h 306. , 
tubercle, fats of (Burgkr), A., i, 491b 
BtmUuu caM'mwtfmcx, diHerontiat ion,of, 
by chemical- means (Olark and Luns), 
A., i, 528. ■ ■ 

liarilfm pamUwtieuB (Docu,if‘KK), A,, 

, i, 612 , ' 

limillnn eapahle of pro- 

dtUUllg pheuui (iKiJUTULLOT), A m ' I, 
805. ; ; . . . t ' ■ ' 

ManUuH . prolcm.. ndtjatk^, acission of 
■Atyrosine by (Tsudji), A., i, 679, 
Baalim mHUw, scission of Mvimitm by 
(Thihui), A,, ib'679,; ’ . . 

Bacteria, luminous ■ (Mauvry), A., i, 

m, 

' nitrogenous rcrjuiremtints of (Gordon ), 
A., i» 528. ; 

action of various, on/caseinogen and 
amino-acids (Cornish ■ and Wil- 
. _.y.;UAM»V A.M : vdi3.',; : 
action -of, 'on. histidine (Eawtiuok), 
Am h 40ib 

31 
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Bacteria, decomposition of |w*J,V 
by (Otmuka), .A., i, 849. 
action of, on proteins (Koiunkon uml 
Tartar)* A., i, 498.’ 
action of, on protein cleavage pro- 
duals (Sanar i ), A., i, 107* 
uggliUiuated, biochemical activity of 
(Ziijonm), A., i, 080, 
killed, hydrolysis of racemic poly¬ 
peptides by (Mrfo), A., i, 070, 
of lucerne, e licet of phosphorus com¬ 
pounds on (Titu end el l)* A., j, 242. 
soil, effect of acids and alkalis on 
(Onrzrr), A,, i, 430, 
effect of, on phosphates (lIoi'KlNs), 
A., i, 431. 

influence of salts on (O heaves), A., 

i, 243* 

Balance, limitations of the (Blount), . 
T., 1035. 

Banana fly. Sec ImmphiU. 

Barbituric acid, preparation of deriva¬ 
tive's of (F A R BKNE A B1U K.12N VOHM. 
F. Bayijii & Co.), A,, i, 285. 
use of, in estimation of furfuraldeltydo 
{Box and Pla usance), A., it, 5B* 
Barbituric acid, thio-, condensation of 
aromatic aldehydes with (Dux 
and Flaisanok), A,, i, 53. 
use of, in detection of ketohexoses 
(Plaisanojs), A., ii, 276. 
use, of, in estimation of furfural do- 
hyde (Dux and Pla Usance), A., 

ii, 53. 

Barium salts, action of, on plant cells 
(Ostjswhout), A., i, 373. 

Barium hydroxide, glass valve to use 
with stan < I a rd sol u t i on s of (II, A v n ks), 
A., ii,.327. 

oxide, m lion of silica with (II iu»v AMd, 
A*, ii, 205. 

sulphate, properties of (KAU.vt.mt.A- 
Kow), A., ii, 387. 

precipitation of (W hirer), A., ii, 
311. 

Barley, affect of hydrogen- and hydroxyl- 
ion concentration on growth, of .feed- 
lings of (UoAouANh), - A., i, 614). 
enzymic hydrolysis of the .furfur#BI b of 
( Baker and Hulton), T., 121; A., 
i, 810* 

Base, 0 :l8 H ao 0 2 N.>, from ^phonethlino- 
mothanesulphonio acid (Lkbktit), 
A. i 193 

^asl'W^sn or and its 

salts and derivatives, from reduction 
of methylpsychotiiue (Pvman), T., 
440. 

Bases, structure of (Buigus), r l\, 261; 
A. , ii, 254. 

format ion of water in the combination 
of acids and (ZtUTUsa), A., ii, 403. 


i Bases, equilibrium of a ids and, in the 
animal Body (IHuvuano end M a n• 
Blum, A./i., >AAu 

.cyclic, IWhijmiu miction with (V. 

” Hu a t \!, A., h Hiih 
inorganic, sparingly ■ soluble, deter- 
mination of slivugih of (.Vkstkk- 
. hero ), A., ii, 248, 

*JL Bases, researches cm (15, M, and. H, 
Robinson ), T., 358: A., h 700. 
Bauxite, from Bihar, Hungary (v, 
lion. vatu), A., ii, 487. 

Bean, jack; 8«*e. Oawtmlitt ntsijhi'mis. 

white, ■ Sec Pham*fan tnhjarb, 
Beckmann rearrangement (Iyuiiaka and 
VV A TA N A HE ; K f’flAUA find IsmKAWA}, 

■ .A., i, '87. ■ 

Beer, distribution of nitrogen in 
(Bhaui'E), A., i, 020. 
estimation of arsenic in (M uttelkt), 
A., ii, 101. 

Beer’s law, application of, to various 
solvents (Stewart and \Vincur), T., 
188: A., ii, 180. 

Beet, rdlect of sulphuric acid in soil on 
the growth of (ANimnfK), A v I, 820, 
Benz&idazine, addition of cyan it* acid to 
(Hailey and Moo he), A., i, 355; 

■ (Bailey and AlnPit eilson), A., i» 
587. . 

Benzaldehyde, compound of aluminium 
chloride and ((.-* a no it |.’ and .11 en- 

■ ivEitsON), A., i, 538. 
ctindcusaHon of nudity! /w.»propy1 

ketone with (11. and P. Uvas'l 
A., j, 8LS, 

Benz aldehyde, hromo- and cliWuidtiM-, 
and. Un-ir hydruzonca (Ukioii ami 
■Turkun). A.,’ i, 585, 

Benzaldohydn o aminophenyIby drawn«, 
derivatives of (Fransuin-' and v, 
JhnmTg A., i, 58, 

Benzaidohyde * m ■ uaunophtvny Ihy Am * 
one, and,-it,s dcrivativen (Ft? a nzex nod 
. v» Fid; st), A., i, 60* 
Bonzaldehytleeyanohydrltt, alkyl cl hers 
.' .ofdliEsdaud' Burner), A,,;!, 887*', 
Benzaldehydephenykarbamylhyclrfti'Wt# 
(Uailev . and MoPn euron), A., I, 
'587. 

Benzaldehydephonylhydrazone, ' aut- 
oxidation of, - in. alcohol .(Bitsun and 
' K UNDE ft), A., 1, 5 IS. 

Benzaldehy de-;*-su 1 plumamide, and its. 

■ ■ ^ fierivativeg.(D ak 1 n}, A.,■ i, '543., 
Benzamide, o-atiiino-, cijlurom-ctyl dn- 

rivittivcH of (JAcofiK ami Hiuokl- 

■ imiujEu), A., i, 552. ' 
wnamino- (Jaoohs ami 11 m oui, 

HEHiJEU), A., i, 559. 
u/ -Bonzamidosemiearbazicln. Htm Dry * 

■ ogeninc* . 
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Beiimiitliroae, synthesis of* and. its 
derlvut i vt*s (Son a a i;k< 4 ir m inr n mi. 

ClRuii(» eaoohol)* A., i, 274. 

ynBeiizarsine oxide. See An iT .jox v- 

pheny l arsine oxide, 

Benzaurin, additive compounds <»f 
(Fkbikfru, .Iowlkkf, Fi.sumui,, 
“Monti, and Mui.i.y), A., i, 210. 

Benzene, electronic formula of (Fisy), 
A., i, (MO, 

tliernuil dtmompoMilmn of (Zanetti 

cud Koloff), A., i, 227. 
viscosity of the system : .stannic 
chloride and (Kuhnakov, Fkk,l- 
mutteu, and Kanov), A., ii, 200. 
equilibrium of solution of acetic acid 
in (Beckmann, Liknciie, and 
Mahal), A,, ii, 564, 
vapour, condensation of (AnokAn), 
A,, ii, 102, . 

dexTrodunmcal chloclna(don of (Fl< 'll • 
nut. and Glaxtestkin), A., i, 1.24, 
action of ammonia and calcium .on 
(Du man,ski and Zvereva), A.,i,12.1. 
additive compounds of (IViuffer, 
JoWLKFF, FlSCUKU, M.ONTI, Ulld 
'Molly), A., i, 207. 
reaction of phthalyl chloride with 
((-■«.* IMS A iso W), T. ,10 ; A., i, 144. 
died; of, on the olfactory organ 
(Backman), A,, i, 408. 
comliustum of, in the human organism 
(Fm:.n.Ls and y.-Sods), A., i, 716. 
derivatives, ; ' aptMtirouhemist vy of (V. 

' At/vvkitfi), A., i, 260. 
toxicity' of, to ward n insects 
(Moot if,), A,, i, 527, 078. 
utilisation of, by plants (Bottoms'v), 
A. J, 6*82, 

as Hui at ion of, in. coal tar" oil 

(Haukku). A., ii, 248. 

.separation of inhume* xylene and, 
from light oils (Em. off),’ A„ ii, 440. 
Benzene, ehloro-deriyativea,. nmlmdar 
volumes of (Fnvj, A,, i, 6.40* ■ 
nilroolmivativcH, erystallography of 
(Stfix .m ft/,}, A,, l 518; ( Unrussi), 
A,, i, 510, 

nitnn, action of sulphuric acid on 
(Ch.ohslf'y and Oumviis), A., i, 828, 
$4rinlim^ additive compounds uf 
(SuBBOitonou), A., !;» 84'# (Oamie 
and Strn.nonou.<3it),, A.,, ,'i, ; 85 ; 

(1*FK1 FFBIt, JoW'LFFF," ; FlSCHER, 
Monti, and M u.llv),.' A. r V 207*.' : 
Benzeneazoacefcylacetone, pluvnylhydraz-' 
• one of" (Bicnakv, •Kkiteiv-' and. 

Boendiuiob),. A., t, 254, 
Benzeneazo&imethylacetonediearboxylic 
acid, jw-nitTo-, ethyl hydrogen ester 
(ScmuoFTKu, K KHsiavif.it, Liebchk, 
and A., i, 148. 


S-Bettzeneazodiphenyl, 2 - hydroxy- 
(Boiiscuk and Soiiolten), A., 5, tUK). 
Benzencazodiphenylmethitno (B ust ui. 

ami Kunoer), A., i* 58. 

2 -Bcnzeneazo-1 1 5-hTiydroxynaphtha- 
lone, 2-o-hydroxy- (Flsoheu. and 
Bauer), A.,*' i, 624. 

B enzeneaz o< / /hy dr oxy naphtha, ienes, y - 
hydroxy- (C4iio.su and Watson), T., 
828. 

Bonzenoazo-a-nftphthalenediazoniuui 
chloride, //-chloro- (Tkouer and 
Florin>wsKt), A., i, 660. 
Benzeueazo-a - naphthol, mamiim- 

(<Hi osh and Watson), T., 824. 

B enzeneazo- 6-naphthyl amine, />-hy d r- 

oxy-, and its hydrochloride (Ghosh 
and Watson), T., 824. 
Benzerieazo-a*itaphtliylazoaniline, p~ 
ehloro- (ThouF it and PtornowsKi), 
A., u 660, 

Benzetteaz6-«‘naphthylazo-B-naphthol* 
p- ehloro- (Tnoc; Kit and !?i or in > wsk j ), 
A., i, 660. 

Benzcneazo' a- naphthyldiazosulphonic 
acid, p-chloru-, potassium salt (Tiio* 
maraud Piorium ski), A., i, 6i>0. 
Benzencazp-a-naphtihylliytiraziuosuU 
phonic acid, /m?1i loro , and its potass¬ 
ium salt (Tiiooiat and Piothowski), 
Am i, 000. 

4 Benzeneazo-1-/5nitrophenyl 3:5-di- 
methylpyrazole, 4 p»uitro« (v. Au- 
WEit.s and At’i* fknhf.ku), A,, i, 620, 

4 Benzenea80-A ! h>.ry<i/fipentene'-2:6-dion€- 
1 carboxylic acid, 3-hydroxy-, ethyl 

■ ester ( Wislioenun niid\S<.!nou>i<o.VK), 
A., i, 703. 

a Benzeneazo*propeny1 ' methyl ke¬ 
tone, ^-aniinn- (Bknauy, BF.mat, 
and SoKNiUaioi , ) t A,* i, 254. 
Bonzenediazoniumsulphonatee, liydr- 
<»xy- (Mohuan and Tomlinn), T., 508,. 

■ 504 ;■ A,, i, ■482. 

Benzenediazo-l oxideiuilplumic _ acicli, 
and their salts (Mono an and Tom- 
LINS), T.,501 ; A. f ij 481, 
Benzoncdisulphonic add* separation of, 
from sulphuric add (Uisnnln), A,, i, 

' 515. 

Benzenedisulphonic ■ /acids* pmq»aration 
and ionisation of (Diuvsiikl and 
■' Fju.ty), A,, i, 126. 

Benzencsulphinic acid, aluminium 
hromide dcrivativs h of (OlivIEB), A., 
", i* 650. ■ 

Benzenesulphonic acid,' preparation of 
■ (Comb, hm Pmumirs OirtMiauEs 
"xi’Aiai-S' kt pb la •"OabmA ttains)# 

A., i, 515. 

■ .eaters of (Kumaka and Watanaue; 

KuHAitA ami Ihiixkawa), A., i, 87, 
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BonztiJuamlphoine acid, iUammo-. See ; 

Sidphanilk: ;u:id. 1 

Benzhydrols, t/muino , brnmoamiiH»■, 
ami tlilnmaimiH)- {.Montaon R), A., I 
80, 87, 144- 

Benzidinc, i.iitsory of Urn oxidation of 
(Woker), A./l 02, 185; (Made-; 
mjno)» A., i, 285, 708. 

Benzidine*2 :6' • tetracarboxylic acid 

(Meyer, ami Wewuib), kr., i, Oil* 
a-Bonzildioxinie, preparation of (v, 
AuwEiiK), A., i, 572. 
use of, as a mageul for nickel (Chons- 
M A N N a It «.l M A N N H !-’ I M ), A ., il, 801 . 

Benzolamido (B t: a noeu), A., 
i, 555, 

Benzoaa-diphonylefctiylamidn ( Bran- 

■ Dim), A.,' i, 555. 

3:4-Benzofluorenoao.' See n/A>Ohryso* 
ketone. , 

Benzoic acid, 'cai’b'umidoplusnyl 'ester, 
and its derivatives (1 Aeons and 
IlEIDhU/BlftHOBll), A., i, 558, 
B'diethylainitio-B'-pheitp-xy^opropyl 
ester, as id its salts (Pvm AN),T*, 

'' 170'; A., i, 805. ^ yv/W' 

ethyl ester, viscosity of the systein 
stannic chloride and (Kiminakov, 

' . 1/iSRLM'tT'n'RE, and Kanov),. A., ii, 
860. . 

and bromo-, cltloro-, ami intro-, p-nitro- 
bemzylesters(R eid), A., i, 888* 
Benzoic acid, amino*, 'w-eliioroaeetyl 
derivative of (Jacobs and HErnim- 
EE lie Kit), A,, ?, 552. 
jtHimino*, ethyl ester. Sue Ames* 
tin sine. 

bu.dyl derivative, and its Halts 
(Sa mcoW.sk i), A, i i, 892. 
amino*, bromo*, hydroxy-, and nitro-, 
jouitrobenzyi esters (Lyons and 

■ Reit>), A./1, 55th 

amino*, and hydroxy*, catalytic hydro-, 
gomiti on o f( H on hen ami Pea it), 

A m h 25. 

jwiitrobenzyl tutors (Lyman and 
Bwu>), A., i, 881,'. 

2:3:4:6-Iclmhy drosy-, ■ and its deriva¬ 
tives (N.rEHENSTBIN), T., 5 \ A,., i, ! 
150. 

2:3:6-tfn’nitro- (KduNEit and Con- 
tardi), A., i, 86. 

thiol-, esters of ( Kimbald and Reid), 
A., i, 88. 

Benzoic acid p* arsine oxide, cliolestoryl 
andinyricyl esters (Siebuko), A., i, 
487. 

o-Benzoicsulphinido, j)-nitrobeiizyl : deri¬ 
vative of (Lyons and Reid), A,, i, 
550. 

Benzo*2:5-naphthyridine. Bee 2:5* 
Haphthadiazine* 


BimznnUrik, Id ttvmno-8■ n ii n»*, ami 8* 
nitiM-l-aiimm*, and Hwir donv.-ilives 

( Ben;:-<«" Ii. E, H f \Vis M A N V, Olid U \ V. \ • 

BoRK'SeMM AN;OU\ A., ». 17. 

Be uzophenon©, 1- b i■*»m<>-U■ a mb o ■. d i:»&*»■ 
lisiition 'of. in uinolmlio 'solution 
(Muxtaene), A., i, 160. 
broiinmuitiO", liroimtnitov, ehkmi* 
amino-, and ehloroimro derivatives 
(Montacne), A., i, 86, 87, ML 
2:1:0 hydroxy-. Bee Mate- 

lui'in. 

Benzo-a phenyl A'cpropy l amide (B u a n • 

n eh), A„ i, 555. 

Benzopyrenes, hrominuiion of (SiMoNis 
and Hero vim), A,, i, 108. 
alkali hydrolysis of (Simonln), A,, h 
580. 

yoBenzoquinone, and. its brumn- and 
eliitjroolcrivativoH, additive* coin jmnmbi 
of (Beeiekkr, Jo\vi,m\ IVminm, 
Monti, ami Molly), A., i, 207. 
Benzotriphenylmetliylftmide ( Bra n d er ), 
A., i, 555. 

Benzisnoxadlazol©, preparation of(C sieen 
and Rowe), I 1 ., U.18A•, i, 510, 
Benzoyl chloride, tub.tly tic ducompositlbu. 

of (Mailhe and dk Codon), A., i, 187- 
Benzoylacetimmoethyl ether, crystalJ«>- 
graphical a,ml optical rmiytants of 
■ (Amino.ee), A., i, 118, 
Benzoylacetono, action of aroma, tic 
amines on (Tr-RNKit), T., I ; A., i, 180* 
Benzoylficefcone-/ > ■ bromoanil. i de 
(Thuneii), T., 8 ; A., i, 180, 

Benzoyl acetone • «-• an«I -B-uaphtlialid m 
(Tuuner), T„ 8 • A m i, UK), 

Benzoy laoo tylcittnamoylm« thy lam i n w 
(K ndnt und M i ; mm) ( A m i, 115, 
Bonzoylacrylic acid, mixed anhydrides 
from (BotJnAtu.T), A», i, 270, 
Benzoylalanino-^-Ar»ino oxide (Him 

■ imuu), A., i, 487, 

BonzoylalttnimD/^ftrsuuc add (Si iv. 

mum). A., i, 187, 

Btmzoylamylacetono. .See ro Pbeuyl,*^ 

• nuithylontATi 1 «7*d itnm, 

Benzoylaepartic adcl-j:Hi:r«im& oxide' 

v (SiEB : tn : to),.A, f i, 487, 

Bcmzoylftspartic p arainic acid (Hnt; 

■ nuuu), A., i, 487. 

Beuzoylhenzoin, ?»-nitro, cmiHlifntion 
. and hydrolysis d’Tl-huNuym), T,, 1.018, 
/3-Banzoyl-7*bromo*7*8-hn)mo4«iiiotli**' 
oxyplimiylethylmalonic acid (Kou leu 
and Con a nt)) A., i, 560, ' ' 

: ^-Bonzoyl-7«3-bromo*4-methdxyphonyL 
othylmahmic add, 7 -hytlroxy* (Koh- 
, LKU ami CoN ANT),. A., U.fMKh •. 
y'Benzoyl*^*3'bromO'4-infttBoxyphonyl- 
ethy 1 malonic acid, innthy! t-ster (Kon 
. nai and Con a nt), A., i, 568. 
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3 > Bonzoy 1-2- m - bromo-^-mothoxyphenyl- 
c//<*5»propauc-l:1-dicarboxylic acid, 
and, its methyl esters (Kohrer. find 
Con a nt), A. ,'i, 5(18. 

/J-Boii2!dyl*7‘3»bromO'4-iuot?ioxyplie»yl“ 
vinylacetic acid (Kohler and Con* 
ant), A., i, 509. 

/DBenzoyl“7"3-l)romO“4-metlioxypIienyl- 
vinylmalonic acid, methyl ester (Ivon* 
i,ER and Con a NT), A., i, 561). 

Benzoyl-ju-clilorophenylethylciLe ox i de 

(Boo forks), A., i, *221. 

Benzoylcinchoticiue, aud its derivatives 
( Ivan fm ann, Kothun, and Biiunn- 
sciiwI ii, kk), A., i, 51. 

Benzoyl cli^j-bromophenylbenzylidene- 
hydrotetrazone (Bunch and Kunder), 
A., i, 58. 

Benzoyldiphenylbonzylidenehydrotefcja- 
zone (Buho.ii and Kunder), A., 1, 57. 

Benzoy toerne.tine ( V y man), T. ,430. 

y-Benzoyl-y-ethylhoxauo, 'f-athino-, and 
£• oh loro- (Harder and Kamaut- 
Lucas), A,, i, C»B5. 

Benzoylformazyllienzeae (Bijhch and 
Kunder.), A., i, 57. 

Bonzoy lglutamio acid-;>-arsine oxide 
(Sikrukr), A„, i, 187. 

Bmizoylglutamic*/earsinic acid (8 t k- 
burr), A., i, 487. 

Bett'zoylhydro'xylamide (Borns aui.t), A., 
I, 005. 

BonzoyUminoacetamidoaoetylg'lyoine- 
amide (BAirn'Klib), A.,,, i, 448. 

Benzoyliminodiacetio acid, monoarnido 
of (Beroerr), A., i, 4.4-8, 

BonzoyMeucine-^-arsiue oxide (Hie-' 
ihmuj), A.» i, 487. 

Benzoyl leuoine^arsinic acid • (Hie- 
uuuoj. A., i, 487. 

7«Bonzoyl»/i-4-mothoxypheny]etUyD 
malonio acid, methyl ester (Kohler, 
and Con ant), A., 1, 508, 

0-Benzoyl«/3■ mothylamy 1 alcohol, and 
its acetate. (Haller and Ramart* 
Lucan), A m i, 665, 

7 -Benzoy i- 7 -mothylhexttne, . f-e I \ 1 on ». 

(1.1 a rue it and Ramaut-Lucah), A., i, 
665,, 

BenzoylmethylmaleinmethyUmide. ■ See 

..2.;5*l)iketo-4»b(mzoyl-l dhdimethyR•• 

. 2;5-dihydro'j»yrrdle. , 

2*Benzoyimethyl-X-methylg;lyoxalone 
(Kunnt and Mumm), A., i, 415. .. 

/J-BenzoyM-methylpentane, 
hydrochloride (BALTER and RAMAitr-' 
Lucas), A., i, 665. : ' 

LBenzoyl-8-inethylpyrazole, 6-ddoro-: 
(Mich arris and Ro.iahn)., -A., i,481. 

5~BsnzoyM»methylur&oil, 4 amino , and 
its derivatives (Kunbt ami Mumm), 
Am i, 415. 


o -3-Benzoyl-a-naphthyibwizoic acid- 
See 3-Betizoy 1-1 -phenyl naphthalene 
o carboxylic a old. 

Benzoyl-1:4-naphthylenediazoimide 
(Murcrvn a.mi ITiwn), T., 196; A,, 

i, 800. 

a-Benzoyl-3 vn-nitrophenylethyl alcohol, 
B-ohloro-, and its derivatives (Bon- 
■ forks), A., i, 225. 
Benzoylnitrophcnylethylene oxides 

(Bodforks), A.., i, 224. 
8-Benzoyloxy-l-mcthyl-l:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydroquinoline, and its hydrochloride, 
su.nl 8-p-nitro- (Pyma:n), T., 171 j A., 
i, 305. 

lenzoyl-^-phenetidixie, ^-aminos and 
^-uiiro- (Pvman), T.j 172; A., x, 305, 

■ 4-Benzoylphenylacetic acid, 2-nitro- 
(Borsche, Stack MA.NN, and Mar a* 

. ItOEF-SEMLrTAN S.K 1), A,, 1, 18. 
Benzoylphenylalanino-^^arsinc oxide 
(Su-miTRo), A., h 487, 
Bonzoylphenylalanine^n arsinic acid 

(Hierurd), A., i, 487. 
/3"-B€n2oyp7"phony!-7-3d)romo-4'’meth; 
oxy phenyl© thy Imalonic acid, and its 
methyl ester (K on ler and Con ant), 
A., C 570. 

«-Benzoyl-B-pIi©nyV*8-p-chiorophonyl" 
A«y-hutadieno, ami its dioxide, (Bod* 
'.forks), A., i, 224, 

Benzoyl ^'phenylonediazoittiido (.M. or* 

" 'OA.'N and Upton), T., 11)5 j A., i, 800. 
jS-Bonzoyl-a-phenylothyl alcohol, d- 
eliloro- (W RDM an), A., I, 222, 
Borizoylphenylethylene d iaeclato (J or- 
LANDER), A., i, 84i. 

Beuzoylphenylo thy lone oxide, and its 
derivefives (WI dm AN), A., i, 221. 
jMthloro-, am! its diaee.fafe (2 or* 
LANDER-), Am i, 345. 

/PBenzoyl -7 phonykfchylmalonic acid 
(Kohler and Con ant), A m i, 507. 
Beazoylphouylhydrazinobonzaldohycle- 
phettylhydrazon© (B who U si, ml, K u N - 
dkii). A., i, 57. 

4-BonzoylphGnylnmlonic acid, ICnitro-, 
methyl ester (Bouhche, Stackmann, 
■'■ami. MAKaroff«HEmrjAN w k t), A., I, 
18, 

4-BonzoyM-.phonyl-3"methj|rlpyrazolo, - 
O amino-, hydrazmm of (M ichaerrs 
■■ and R.oaahn), A., i, 481. t 
lu'omo- and eh loro-derivatives 

(Miuha'euh and .Roaahn), A., i, 
■480. 

3“B«izoyM-pheiaylnaphthakiieo>carl)- 
oxylic acid (Sen aarkcumidt and 
■■" flEORrsEAaOUOD), :A.,'i,'275, 
a*Benzoyl-/!-phenyl-$7Mxitr0phenyl“ 
My.hatadieno, and its dioxide (Bom 
foehs), A,, i, 224, 
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S-B©nzoyl-2-phenylc//<:/r<pyopftn«-l-carb- 
oxylic add (Kohler and Con amt), 

a., i, r.fis. 

3' Benzoyl-2“i)heuyl^-7A7^propane*l: 1 di- 
carboxylic acid, methyl esters (Koh¬ 
ler and 0<>.nant), A.,\ 566 , 5*»7. 

B-Benzoyl-*}-pheuylvinylmalonic acid, 
methyl cater (Kohler and ConanT), 
A., i, (It)/, 

Benzoyl-/>-/.wpropylphenyletbiyleiie 
oxide (Bodeouss), A., i, 224. 

Benzoyltyrosine-jW-arsine oxide (Sik- 

iwuo), A,, i, 487* 

Ben zoy 1 ty r osine-/> - are inic acid (Siis- 
isimu), A., i, 487. 

Benzyl alcohol, behaviour of, in plants 
(Cl amici am and Ravenna), A., i, 
681. 

alcohols, A r/.-amino-, and their deri¬ 
vatives (v, Braun), A.., i, 174; (v. 
Braijn and Hewer), A., i, 175. 
bromide, 6 -bronm- 2 «intro- (Eutou and 
Turkus), A., 1, 585. 
chloride, preparation of (Cobant), 
A., i, 640. 

iodide, '2twimitro- (Reich and Oca- 
nkssian), A., 5, 554. 
sulphide," compound of ferric chloride 
with (Forster, Cooreu, and Y a li¬ 
no w), T., 809 ; A., i, (MO. 
sulphite (Richter), A., i. 24. 

Benzylaniline, 6-1 mmm- 2 *nitro» (Riston 
and Turk.us), A., i, 585. 

Benzylanilinium palladoeh'oride (UnT- 
nimi, IGgleneh, Krauter, Faldo, 
Krerr, Suninji, and Woernle), A., 
i, 541. 

^'Benzyl-S^anisylquinoxaline, 2-«- 
cliloro-'(JbuLAN df;u), A., i, 222. 

B-Benssyl a 3d)romo-4-mctlioxyhenzyR ■ 
idonepropionic acid (Kohler and 
Conant), A., i, 561R 

B-Benzylbutane ( 1 ) u mkmn 11'.), A., i , ' 
654. 

Benzylcavlminidonormorphine, p-umiun-' 
(v. Braun and Kindred), A,, i, 
163. 

Benzylcyanonormorphine, /umtro* (v, 
Braun and Kiniu.fji), A., 1,163. 

(a)* and (B)-c Benzylene-2;2 dimethyl- 
hydriudeues (F re un r», FtKisoii ee, 

'' and, Stemmed), A., i, 575. 

B enzylethy lammonium pall ado- trichl or * 
ide (Gu trier and FkrRNER}, A., i, 
542.' 

j 8 -Benzylformhydroxamic acid, '■ an d . i ts. 
copper salt (Jones and Sneed), A., i, 
330. 

<? «B enzylhep t an-5 - 0 ne - 7 c-di carb oxy lie 
acid, ethyl enter (Soiiuoeter, Keh* 
MERER,/ Lxesohe, and MDrrkr), A., i, 

■ 147. 


Bcnzylhydantoin ■ 1-acetic add, 1 -hyd r- 
oxy-, ami its esters (Johxmjn arid 
11 Aun), A.., i, 476. 

a -Bonzylideneacetylbutyricacid {II, and. 

1\ Ryan), A., 1, IMS. 

Benzy lideneaiuline , 6 -brown -2 -11 if to- 

(Rkiuii and Tun Kits),. A., i, 585. 
Benzylideaeanilino-;»*8ulpho.namido 
(Dakin), A., i, 544. 
Benzylideneazobenzene ji/diydrazone 
salts, and chlorcu, and nitre- (Trucj er 
and Piothowski), A., i, 668 , 
Benzylidenediacetophemm© disomienrle 
azotic (DirtuKY), A., i, 570. 
SiS^Beiizylidonedi-indole, mumt’no-. See 
1 ) i- 3 -indolyb n • a n i i 1 m p h e 11 y 1 tu e ih 1 in 0 . 
Benzylidenediketohydrindcne, -p-u it ro- 
(Kauvemann and Jeutter), A., i, 395, 
Benzylidenemalony Ithiocarbamid$, a mi 
e-hydroxy-, and mnitru- (Box and 
Plain A nok), A., i, 53. 
a-Bcnzyl ide no * e - methy Iheptan •• $ - one 
(Rure and Wild), A., i, 538. 
Benzylidenetliiocarbimidoacotic acid, 
B-m-iiitro- {STiKtiK r), A., i, 172. 
B-BenzylideneA*«thiobydaiitoic acid, $• 
w-nitro- (Stteokr), A., i t 173. 
5-Bcnzylidenco'sethiohydantoin, 5 -m« 

nitro- £S’Hkoe it), A,,.i, 173, 
B-Benzyliminobutyric acid, ethyl ester 
tautoinerism of (Rir(HIRIMER), A., t 
335, 

4-Benzyl- 1-mcthyM -f//cblovomethyl“ 

A*‘ :ri <?/ye/nliexadicii-4: ol (V.' A u vv eirs), i 
A., i, 134. 1 

Bcnzylmetbylpropylacotophonone (1 h ? - : ,v 
MISSNiii), A., i, 654. | 

a Benzyhtt-methylvrdoric acid, and its 1 
amide (DtiMRNNin), A » \ t 654. 
Bcnzylaormorphinc, p nilro*, and i t h ), 
hydroehloride (v„ B»raun and Kind- , 
rmh), A«, I, 163, 'b 

4-Beiizyloxy toluene *3benzy 1 thiol, and ‘S 
its derivatives(Zf nuke am! Arnold). 

: A, Vm, 

B-Benzylpentane (Dumennil), A., I, 1 
. 654. • :/J 

S BenzylpeEtaiD7'Oncd^4ioarboj^ft J 
acid, ethyl ester '(Soumi^fnm, Kks-““ 

- h ere it, Imkhuhk, and Amp u.m;), A., i, ' 

■■ 147. . 

Benzylphthalimide, 2:6-dhi|itrn- ( Reuui 
and On an ess i: a n 554 . 

Benzyldwpicrain^rt^ iit,ro« ( 1 V 1 k.r- 
1 ) 0 DA-, ami Buhiutman), T., 

5.53, A., 1,1,54. 

Benzylsulpb| 5 j Ul i an i nt 5 (Joiimm and 

Barrera., i, 10 . ■ ' ; 

B^Jfoulphcnamidc, potassium wait 
nJJoiiNsoN and IVairev), A., h 9. 

B oiuiylBttlphowuuinoproiaoiiatiudi) 

(Jolinnon and. Batmsy), A*» b 10 . 
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Benzyl 8 u Ipho&dia i trobenzylftmides 
{.foriNwiN and BailKv), A., i, 10. 
Bfmssy lstttphoimitrobeuayiamide's (Jon n - 
.son and .Bailny), A,, i, K), ■ 
Btmssyn-etrft«w»t.hylaju«ionium (Siamlkn k 
unci Holtz), A m i, 262. 

3 Beir/ylUtioI’// crt‘«ol. and its deriva¬ 
tive* { 7 , lNi• KH ami ALNuLh), A., i, 
20*1, 

Betaine, Cyir !s (VIST, and. it m picrate, from 
•mothylaliim of « umued.mtyrio acid 
(Kom'a isu), A., i, MO. 

Cj.d I i*A\X, and its pierato, from 
methylulmn of phimyhihmiiK; (Ko¬ 
matsu), A., i, MO, 

< ■ i ;t lI , w O } ,N* and its pier,ate, from 
methyhdion of tyroshm (Komatsu)* 
Am i, 139. 

Betaine, formula of (Watkkman), A., i, 
031. 

Betaines, dtamm position of, in plants 
t Komatsu), A,, f, 130. 

Bile, iutlmmoo of, on nutolysis (Biiao- 
lky and r P ay no u,), A., i, 864. 
inlltnm.ee of, on production of phenol 
(Dun in), A,, i, 602. 

Bile acids (Wiki-ank and Souoi*;}, A., i, 
685. 

Bile pigments (K v s-ru:it), A., i, 421, 
defection of (Ham, ns), A., ii, 555. 
Bilirubin, ami its dan vail ves (Iyust.uh),. 
A., ii .421. 

diazo*r(MCfciou for (van .iuw Hi-muti 
ami Mulleh), A., ii, 58, 

Binary systems, equilibrium in (Knurr - 
and lluiiOKKMANN ; Vo a no), A., ii, 
81 ; (ICuuvt), A., ii, 133.. 

BinclCMl, anil ides of {W isijoknbn and 
Sounkc’k), A., i, 274. 
/oBindenylaminobonzenesulphonio acid, 
sodium sail, (Wusuoknun . and 
SoriNWuc), A., i, 274. 

Bindenybuiilimn and - its hydrochloride 
{ W mi.tOKNUN a nd Sou NTKt tK), A., i, 
274* 

BindenyleihylaaiUno ('Wisljoknun and ■ 
So ONEOK), A., i, 274. 
;/'Bin<ltmylpbenyl(limetliyIamino ■ ( Win** . 

moknuk and Hou nkok), A., i,.274* 
BintiOEi, and its derivatives (Wisu- 
CENtm and l 1 PAKNKNknisi:n,), A., i, 
273; (Wisuoi'iNUs ami Suhnwk), 
Am'- i. "274. 

Biological . processes,' detection of 
emanations in .-A., i, . 

73. ' ■ 

BiolumiEescea.co (11 a'i(vkv), A., j, 865.; 

, ii, 4.66, 'd 

and imdabolism (lltinmK'K), A., i, 
427* . ,, ■ 

Birch, cmmtiiuentH of loaves' of\(GnAs«C 
" «RU), A*, I, 437* 1 .. 


3:5'Biebenseneazodiphenyl, 2-hydroxy- 
(Boknuhk and »Scnoi;jT5N), ’ A.,, i, 

;mo. 

Bis-/ t chlorotriphenylmethylbydraz“me 
(Senior), A., i, 07. 

Biscyanamides, hydrolysis of (v. 
Braun), A., i, 176. 

Bis-diphenyl glycollohydrazide ( 0 \ r uti us 
and Gor.i.Uiifliw), A., i, 637. 

Bismuth, . imantintropy of (Whit¬ 
son miot), A., ii* 323, 
crystalline structure of (Johnson); A., 
ii, 143. 

pnrifmat.ion of (Mylius and 0 ron- 
omukf), A., ii, 37. 

Bismuth alloys with tin (Bucher), A., 
ii, 211* 

Bismuth /nV.hloride, double salts of, 
with ohloridos of bivalent metals 
(Whin land, Alijeu, and Sohwki* 

■ <;iu}),A., ii, 374, 

Vnoxide, equilibrium of hydrochloric 
arid and (J Act min), A., ii, 170. 
oxychlomto ( Vanino and MmssuNue), 
A., ii, 261. 

Bismuth organic compounds 

haloids, com pounds of thioearlmnddes 
a11d (VA n i no and M \jm n i ro), A.., 
i, 156. 

compounds of, with haloids of sub¬ 
stituted ummomunii bases (Datta 
and Sen), A., i, 323. 

Bisthiophenylpropiol-;?*toluidido (Wou- 
HAW,), A,, i, 836* 

.v///« -Bistriarylmofchylhydra 2 ines* mol on - 
til fir rearrangeuit»ut of (Stikulit/, and 
Senior), A.,, i, 97. 

Bixin (HifittuiNCMKA and Pan mm), A., 
i, 408; (It ink jus and, van li assert), 
Am i, 660. 

cntiHtltutiou of (I/Ikiwju and Kaltis), 
'A.,, i,-677 

Blood, human, determination of total 
volume of Dm .Chinin), A., i, 
480. ■ 

hydriun concentration of (Poiuaw), 
A., i, 64; (Ha sheer A bon), A.V, i, 
4 IK). ' 

hydrogen mint her and oxygomeetn- 
* hining eaf>acit;y of (11 Assai.nALcu), 

' A.-, i, 601. . 

of infants, acidosis in (Hahsklualoh), 
A., i, 425. 

mammalian, allanloin in (Muntjsr), 
A„ 1,184. 

ammonia content of (ilKNUiqiiKS and 

. .ClIHTHtlANNiilN J l*AMNl'VrT and An- 
■■■.. din), A.* i, 491. ■ 
human, calcium content of (Kvman), 
A., 1, 491. 

'cliblefltorbl .and its esters in.• (Bnooit, 
and' Knuoson ; Dknih), 23(b 
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Blood, coagulation of (Stpuku ami H him), 
A., i, 1005 (SVitukk. and Pauthcm ; 

I!.kk mA ; f I< )\v k til.), A,, i, 101 ; 

( 1 1 kn muV, A ., i 4 8 o:i ; (Hk k ma), A., 

i, SHI ; (Gahski;), A., i, 420; 

(I1J*:i.i> ami Ku.NHK.ii.), A., i, 
071 ,* (OnJo). A., i, 072.' 
chemistry of Mm colouring matter of 
(/lALKNKl), A,, 5. 485, 
relation between the duxtrostt eon* 
cent ration and tl»n water in. (IIillhu 
and Moaw nth a l) , A., i, 09. 
effect of the. pancreas on dextrose in 
(V. Kokosy), A,, i, 714. 
dinstat.ici activity of, in diabetes uml 
nephri(is (MyH im and Ki ilian ), 
A m i, 000 , 

enzymes of (Satta), A., i, 100. 
gases of, Bu revolt's apparatus for 
measuring! Mu:nzeii and Neumann), 

a,, i, m: 

forma,linn of lactic arid in (M.A<.;ui*:<U» 
and Hoove ft), A., i, 4*20. 
lipoids in, in umemia (Brook and 
Ma.OPhkk.sdn), A., i, 600. . 
amino-acid nitrogen in (Bock), A., i, 

' a;; ... . . . . .■ . 

of fish* non*protein nitrogen iu (Win- 
bon and Annum), A.» i, 060. 
change in lit a residual nitrogen of, 
during an array march (Feigl, 
Knack,, amt Kootman'n), . A., i, 
64. ' ' 

removal of protein and estimation of 

eimtinu in (GkeenwaliO. A., i, 
522. 

reducing power of (Frill), A m i, 4*26 ; 
(GniisuAcn and Stuannnku), A. t i, 
401, 

sugar in (McDanhi.u and "Undril 
mill ; McGihuan), A.., i*'JtHO. 
from the liver, |H) 1 ysaerliarido in 
(M At a-la hi), A,, i, b24. 
effect of carbon dioxide- oil fluroxL. 
clnuigp of sulphates between corpus*' 
eb*K ami plasma In (ms Bowii), A,, 
i, 671. 

urea in, due - to dteivof oats (XjRWJs 
and Kauh), A., i, 100 . 
of now-born ..'children, uric add in 
(Kinosmjry and Shbowiok), A., i, 
601. 

Blood detection and estimation 
detection nf (Full), A., ii, 228, 
detection of, in urine, fames and patho¬ 
logical fluids. (Thkvenon and Ron- 
LAN J>; J'USTIN-.M'UHLUGU), A., ii, 
422. 

detection of picric acid in (Tixiku), 
Am ii, 584. 

estimation of ammonia in (IIkn iuques 
and Christiansen), A., i, 425. 


Blood detection and estimation ; • 
liunmfu estimation of ammonia, in 
(BARNETT), Am l 250. 
estimation of calcium in (Lyman), A., 
b, 27,1. 

estimation of carbon .monoxide in 
(Xijntz), Am ii, 68-1. 
estimation of chlorides in (IYkhtku), 
A., ii, 500. , 

estimation of cholesterol in (Bloom.), 
A,, ii, 275. 

estimation of creatine and creatinine 
. in (Wilson and. Ib., ass), A., i, 

260. 

estimation of creatinine in (G ntt lei; 

and Oi'i'KNn ki mkh), A., ii, 184. 
estimation of dextrose in (Sohumm), 
A m i, 716; (Bahru* and Boykii ■; 
McGinn aw ami Ross), A*, ii, 
548. . 

estimation of amino-nit r» >gen in 
■ (Bock)* A., ii,152,. 

■ estimation of oxygen in (van S lyric), 
A , ii, 228. 

est imation of polypeptides and amino 
acids in (A.mann), A., ii, 54. 
estimation of HUgar in (Fell), A., i, 
64; (Rainy and Hawick), A., ii, 
44) ; (Wolf and Ball), A,, ii, 100 ; 
(Oammiihjk), A.., ii, 276; (Mo 
' Gcigan], A,, ii, '428. 
estimation of uric, acid in (BimKirr), 
A.., ii, 518. 

Blood-corpuscles, glycolytic enzymes of 
(I.OMMJIOKU), Am i, 182. ■ 
red, eudoeoAgulaUcm in (Kohonyi), 
A m i, 286. ' ■ 

permeability nf, to electrolytes 

■ UIouonyV; Kohonyi and *IV«* 

; ■ it. A NT), A m U 285, 
absorption of carbon dioxide by 
(Bijckmahtfu), A., i, 671. 

Blood serum, nlinoviobd. absorption 
HOeetm of (Lkwin), A,* ii, 62. 
tables for the alkaline reserve of 
(MoOlkn don, Sti wdlov, and Thom - 
HON), A.» i, 671. 

effect of phosphates on the calcium in 
(Binge a), A,, i, 677. 
human, phosphates in (Fkkil), A., i, 
520. 

estimation of albumi n and globulin in 
(AtTTENUrETH), A., ii, 400. 
estimation of chlorine in (Laud at), 
Am ii, 539. 

Body fluids, detection of ferrous salts in 
' (Po&rrco), Am ii, 44. 

Boiling point, variation of, with chemical 
. constitution m homologous series 
(Foeueh), A,, it, 202, 
ratio of, to the critical temperature 
(Ie»4 Am ii, H, 
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Bones, estiuuiHcm of selenium in (Uash¬ 
man n), A., ii, 510. 

Boric add. See umbu Boron. 

Borohydvates. See uud»T Simms, 

Boron, pure, preparation of (Pops/am), 

■A., ii, \U\, 

compounds *.»I,. ■ wills liyslrM**t*ii ami 
oxygon (Travers, Gupta., and 
Ray), A m ii, 307, 

Boron alloys with iron (TsumsomcYNKY 
and Hjbudt), A., ii, 372. 

Boron compounds, action of, on growth 
of who it (Cook, stud Wilson), A., i, 
721 . 

Boron //‘/oxide, and its hydrates 
(Myers), T, 172; A., ii, 204. 
Boric acid, estimation of, volumetric-. 

' ally (St, John), A., ii, 152. 
estimation of, in glass (N ipolarimt 
and Bom set), A,, ii, ,88ft; 

Borates (Sboihu and Mkuauw), A., ii,. 
1.38* 

Perborates, detection of, in presence. 
of other por-salts (Mo.xn.ikk 1 ), A., ii, 
98. 

Borohydrates, preparation, proper! ies 
and const i in I ion of (Travers, 

IhuTAj and It ay), A,, ii, 807. 

Boron, estimation of, in boron stool 
(Awhman), A., ii, 102. 

Boron steel, estimation of boron in 
(A sen .max), A., ■ii, 1.02. 

Brain, eerehrosidos of the (Levene ami 
West), .A., i, 525. 

Brass, efleet of arsenic in (Smalley), 
A*, ii, 815. 

Brassidio acid, isomerism of orueic acids' 
and (Ma.soa.relm), A., i, 195, 

Bratin’8 reagent* use, of (Binkek), A. , ii, 
550. 

Bra*ilin,.oojwtituiii:iu of (Pkeikfkk ami 
: Grimmer), A,, i, 661,. 

Bread, digestibility (sf (Blake), A., i, 
801. 

Brilliant-groon (11 no w Kino, C p l n u a n - 
sen, K ennawa y, and Thornton), • 
A, I, 2-1,0. 

Brominalion (Datta and Chatteimhe), 
Am it Hi, 

Bromine, atomic weight of (I * vv !<;), A., ii,. 
lilif; (Mules ; v .R eiman), A m .ii,. 

' 200. ... .. . ■ ■ 
freo energy .of.various.forrnVbf (Lewis. 

■and Rax dall), A,, ii, 15. 
mixture of chlorine and, as a quant ita• 
live light-filter (Peskov), A. jit, B4-9v." 

. determination of molecular weigh.fsin 
■ ' (WttimjT), A., ii, 28. 

' 'apparatus■■■ for recovery . of (OoLidNas), 

A,,ii, 20.. 1 ■...■■ 

water, action of, 'on'■ethylene■ ■(Beat 
and Wh-liamh), T*, 24,0; A., i, 318. 


Bromine;. 

Hydrobromie acid, density of {Rei¬ 
man), A., ii, 187, 200; (On ye), 

■ A., ii, 109 ; (Moles), 'A., ii, 20(1; 
(Mu ukay), A., ii, 201. 

Bromides, estimation of (Ritp), A,, ii, 
5 10. 

e.stiniatimi of, in presence of chlor¬ 
ides (Rum* and Mollate), A., ii, 

^ 327* 

Bromine, estimation of, in organic com¬ 
pounds (Mhul and LCft), A., ii, 883. 
Brucine,'compound of mercuric nitrite 
and (Kay), T., 509 ; A., i, 4/0. 
Bucherer reaction (Franzex and 
Kkmi’E), A*, i, 2(52. 

Aw and ' yxo-Bataldeliydes, derivatives of 
■■ (Harries and On pen h elm), A., i, 
210. 

rre/oButane-li3-ciiones, relittkmship of 
polymeric, ketens to (Sciiroetek, 
Kesseler, LtEsoiiE, and Muller), 
A., i, 145. 

■ Butoxyaminofermyl chloride. 
(Jones and Neufe.eu), A., i, 325. 

- Butoxyethylaminoformyl chhvrid e 
(Jones and Neheeer), A., L 325. 
Butter, nutritive value of substitutes for 

(11 A I,LI RPRTON and I)UI!MMONI>), 

A., it 6,73. 

estimation of stearic add in the fat of 
(Holla sn, Reed, and Buckley), 

'■ A,, ii, 50. . . 

'iso- and krL -Butyl bromides, equili¬ 
brium of the 'dissociation and forma* 
lion of (BlipNEL), A., i, 625. 
me. -Butyl alcohol, condensation.of cyclic 
hexanol with (Gpekret), A., i, 094. 
AuA-Batylamme nitrite (Bran i>kr). A., 
i, 555. . . 

n Buty lammonium pidladi* and pal hi do- 
eliioride.s (f-lirriMEK, Bell nek, Heap* 
TER,. FALPO, KrELL, SfUPLZ, ftlld 1 

’ Woeknle), A.» i» 511. 

JR-Butyl aniline, preparation of, and p- 
iritiuso-j and their derivatives (Reilly 
and l iirKTNUoTToM), T., 1026.' 
Butylbonssene,'7-ehkHO* (v. Bra pn and 

■ Neumann), A*, i, 283. 

Butylchloral uleohobdes, molecular 

■ weight of (WiLLCOX and Brpnel), 
A. i, 5. 

TButylene, compound of aluminium 
ehlorido and ((.»A n n lore and Hexd.eb* 
son), Am i, 538. P ;. ■ 

■■ imMuty tfluorene (F rep x d, Bleispher, 

. and StemmK it),-'A.,-: v-A75, 
«*Butylhexoylnrethane (Odaiiu), Am l 
■■ 3T. . 

txoBufcylxantMc ,.. add, cuprous' salt: 

{MoNTKum I)lA7/ ids'' TLAaiY), 

240, 
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Butyric add, distillation of, in steam 
‘(RICHMOND), A., i, 816. 
alkali salts, ox trial, ion of, by hydro* 
gen peroxide (Ooiikn and 11 rtrr- 
ley), A., i, 585, 

cholesterol enter (Salkowkki), A-, i, 

7 Hi. I 

ethyl ester, viscosity of the .system ! 
stannic chloride and (ICruNAKov, 
PifiKUiuTTiGi't, and Kamov), A., ii, 
.‘Hit). 

ni ethoxy methyl ester (Clark, Cox, 
and Mack), A., i, 316, 
jMUlrol.ienxyl ester (Reid), A., i, 088. 
separation and estimation of, in bio¬ 
logical products (Phelps and 
Palm MU), A., ii, 278. 

Butyric acid, bromo-, action of sodium 
methoxide with (Madsen), A,, ii, 
250, 

j8* hydroxy-, intravenous injection of 
■ (Wilder), A., i, 611* 
estimation of, gvavimetrieally (van 
Slyke), A., ii, 107. 
estimation of, in mine (Oiilsson), 

A., ii, 51 j (Engfeldt), A., ii, | 

398. 

j8-iodo-«£-thio-, silver salt (Ray and 
Dky), T., 512 ; A., i, 442, 

Butyric acids, amino-, and hydroxy-, 
jp-nitrobenssyl esters (Lyons and Reid), 
A., i, 559, 

■AsoButyrylfluorone (Frhu n d, Fleisoii kis, 
and Stemmkr), A., i, 575. 

C. 

Cacao, estimation of theohromino and 
eat I'm'no in (Savini), A,, ii, 109, 
Cacodylic acid, pipemzine salt (Asrium), 
A., i, 9. 

Cadmium, allotropy of (Hetman), A., ii, 

noth 

metallic, rate of dhsolution of, in a 
solution of iodine (van .Name), 
A., ii, 411. 

aleotimnalysis • of (UdssmAn • Oak-: 
randio ami Pooh), A., ii, 509. v 
Cadmium alloys with tin (Bug her), 
'A., ii, 211. 

Cadmium bromide and iodide, equilibrium 
of, with the free halogen (van 
Name. ami Brown), A., ii, 450, 
fulminate (Wohler and Martin), 
A., i, 388. 

nitrite (IUy), T, 159 ; A., ii, 208.' 
Cadmium, estimation of, and its so para- 
, tiun from zinc (Erkjbon), A,, ii, 424.. . 
Caesium .chloride, melting points of, and 
freezing points of its mixtures with 
alkali .chlorides (Richards and Mel- 
.. drum),: A., ii* 581. ■ 


Caesium yhlmidn, double salts of, with 
calcium and strontium chlorides 
(Jamieson), A., ii, 139. 
g< s r i»i am> -, \ »J u i h hi -, a n d: H a 11«u * 11 1 u»i j«I es 
(SkuaUAL and (In rkr\ A., ii, 
260 . 

'nickel selenaie (Thtton), A,, ii, 4.15. 
dit h immt e, crystal 1 * *gva,pit, io <** n tst a 1 1 1 h 
of (Rose), A., ii, 257. 

Caffeic acid, a-cyiuia», ethyl es'er (Lap- 
worth and Wyk.es), T." 798. 

Caffeine, physiological e-HVet of, and its 
detection in mine (Hollanhe and 
Thriven on), A., ii, 55. 
estimation of, in cacao and chocolate 
(Savini), A., ii, 109. 

Caffolide, and its di,silver salt (Bn/rz 
and Hkyn), A., i, 289. 

Calabar bean, alkaloids of (I‘oi,onov«k t), 
A., i, 706. 

Calotte, microchcmic.al detention ■ of 
(Thugutt), • A., ii, 508, ' 

Calcium, action of ammonia and, on 
benzene(D umanski and Zvereva), 
A., i, 124. , 

excretion of, in man (Kelson ' 'ami. 
Williams), A., i, 103; (Nelson 
and Burns), A., i, 104. 
metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Calcium salts, physiological action of, 
in plants (Robert), A., i, 486. 
in human blood (Lyman), A., i, 
40 J. 

Calcium:.- 

Tricaleium aluminute, formation of 
((.Umthell), A., ii, 572. 

Calcium earhouate (Seyleu and Lloyd},. 
T m ;SW 4 ; A., ii, 571. 
solubility ami . precipitation of 
(J on nkton and W r lli .v muon ), 
A m ii, 210. 

: solubility of, in ladling water 
(Oavazzj), A., ii, 532. 
chloride, double salt of neaimn 
chloride and (Jamieson), A., ii, 
189. 

compounds of acetone and ( Haunter), 
f., 494 \ A,, i, 448. 
granular, use of, as a drying agent 
(MoPheuson), A., ii, 500. 
nitrate, basic (Bilsvold), A., ii, 207. 
oxide action of .silica 'With 

' (11 EDv all), A., ii, 205. , 
phosphates (Bassett), T.,620 ; A., ii, 
418. ■ ■ 

solubility of, in citric add (Ram- 
say), X ii, 418. 

■ silicate, melting point of (I)oklter), 
A., ii, 456. 

sulphite, solubility of, in water and 
sugar solutions (van der Linden), 

A»> ib &H. 
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Calcium detention and estimation :■■— 
detection of, in presence of barium ami 
. strontium (Kauaoubanow), A,, ii, 

/»( Jel* 

detection of, in plant tissues (Moms* hj), 
A,, ii, .IS7. 

estimation of, in Mood and milk 
'(Lyman), A., ii, 2/1. 

Calculations, tduumcul, chart for (Dem- 
JN<i)t A-, ii, 507,. 

Calf, cHieieucy of milk substitutes in. 
feeding the (Carr, Spitz Kit, 'Oauv 
were, arul Anderson), A., i, 15)2. 
Callistephin, ami its cldovide (Wh.l- 
HTATi'Kit and Builwuk), A., i, 44. 
(MMidcphm } anthoeyanin *»f (Will* 
ntattkr a'nd 'Biiitnimc), "A,, iy 44.'d 
Calorimeter (MacInnrh ami Bra h am), 
A., ii, 560. 

jf«rf/!//tf/tfCamphane (Bredt and Huw), 
A., i, 656, 

3»;jcrwr//<;/f/Camphanol, and its derivatives 
(BuEJ)Tarid Mole), A., i, 656. 
•j3*^crf67/rf(/Campliatione {mmpkmtme;' 
dehydrontMplwr), and its derivatives 
(Bredt and Hot./), A., i, 655, 
Camphcnilone, oxidation of (Namktkin, 
Grekova, and Omuoiiuikova), A., i, 
151, 

Camphonone. Hoe fr-pcrit'ijM) unplian- 
cme.' 

rn/e/oCampholeiiic acid, and its deriva- 
id van (Bu E dt and Mo us), A., i, 656. 
<//*«*'and •BCampholides, and their dm- 
v a hives (Bn EOT), A,, i, 561. 

Camphor, physiological action of various 
forms of {,l«iActnM(KiUt), A,, i, 528. 
Camphoraldchydic acids,, ami tlrnir deri¬ 
vatives (Bredt), A., i, 560, 

Camphoric acid, /Miitrobmizyl ester 
(LvoNs.and Reid), A., i, 560. 
Acmiahiohydo. Bee thisijdipraldeliydic 
arid, 

-Camphoric acid, salts and esters of 
(Thoms and Ron/.k), A., i, 609, 
/.vgAwoCamphoronic acid (Bredt and 
Ifon/,), A., ;i, 657. 

dl ■Camphorquinone ( Bredt), A.,’ i,. 501. 
■/J-Camphoryiidonepropionic acid* and 
its derivatives ’ (Hope and Bumnc- 
. Hardt), A,* i, 141, ■ 
Camphorylpropionlc' acid, jS-hydroxy*, 
salts and.lactone of (Rube and Bh roe- 
hardt), A., i, 142, •/ 

(Janavalut enmfarmis ' {jack-hcan), pro-:' 
■twins from (Jones and .Johns), A., i, 

a oi, 

CanavAlin (Jones and Johns), A., i,. 101, 
Gantharic acid, barium salt,"pyrogenic 
decomposition of (U a da MEU)y A.y.'i,-:' 

704 * ■ 

GantfearicUde (Rudolph), A,, i, 468* 


Cantharldin (fUiuMwn), A., t, 656, 704. 
and its derivatives (Ltr.noj.wt), A*, I, 

■ 468. ’ ■ ' ■ 

AeCantharidin,. const itution of (Ga.ua* 
meii). A..- i, 659. 

Caoutchouc, preparation of (Ontrom iss¬ 
uers k:i), A., i, 399. 
from Etrt'auimiif nlmoides (Si K veils), 
A., i, 346. 

vulcanisation of (Ueauhky), A., i, 406, 
preparation of substances like ebonite, 
celluloid and guttapercha from 
(OsruoMiKst.KNSKi), A., i, 408. 
synthesis of chlorides from (OsTito- 
* MLS.Sl.EN,SKI), A., i, 404. 
estimation of (Wesson and' Knurr), 
A., !!, 641, 

;• vulean'isody estimation of sulphur in 
:' (Baton and Day), , A.,. ii, 150, 
Capillarity (Bancroft), A., ii, 862. 
and supercooling (BroKia)w and 
Ky ken roe it), A., ii, 444. 

Capillary layer, structure of (Barker), 
A,, ii, 16. 

Oapparm ■ calf mi, lime and silica in 
(MoRisenr), A,, i, 505. 

Caramel, chemistry of (ChnnI'Nisham 
and Do it PE), T., 589 ; A.,, i, 518. 
Caramolan, preparation, constitution and 
derivai i ves of (Conn rNcni am and 
Do ree), T., 593 ; A., i, 513. 

Carhamic acid, thiol-, ethyl ester, 

■ acetyl derivative (Knurr), A.., i, 547. 
Carbamide, origin and distribution of, in 
nature, and its estimation (Fosse), 
A., i, 73. ■ 

preparation of, from cyanamidc 
(Schmidt), A., i, 688. 
preparation of, by the desulphufisiatian 
of thioearbamidcH (Schmidt), A., i, 

..687. 

action of'noetic anhydride with (Wer¬ 
ner), A., i, 1 h 

deeom posit ion of, by nitrous acid 
(Werner). T., 863 ; A,, i, 639, . 
thin-. See Tlumcvrbamulo, 

See also Urea. 

Carbamides, constitution of (Werner), 

' . T,,K63 ; ,A. # i, 11, 639. 
acylation of (Jacobs and Hki.del- 
. reruer), A,, i, 582,, 
thio-. Sec .Thiocavhamidcs. ' 
m -Carbamido-o&anilamidc, and its m» 
chloroaostyl derivative . (Jacobs and 
/. Heiderberoer),. Ah, i, 583, 
a-Carhamido ^-phcnylpropionic . acid, 
estimation ■■of, in presence of urea and 
, amino-acid (Rohde), A*, ii, 844. 
Carbazole, 3*nitrp*, preparation of, and 
' its.' •'•'halogen• • derivatives (Artten 
to, Ef.LHOH APT ':f On A N1 UNFA Bit IK A» 
i tiow), A,, i, 475, ■■, .■■,.' 
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Carbazole, 11 i 1 ro ~ <1 * ‘ r i v :it i v os (Farr- 

WEUK1'! VOUM. JV1 tilSTKU* k \ 

Bruns no), A., i, 58, 

tt-Carbothoxy-iW'-ainlinO'/J'phenyl'ft'- 
othylpropionic acid, a,ml its lactam 
(Stahihkcjki;. and Moduzkiewwk i’) s 
A., i, 650. 

Carbethoxy-3:3-dimothyltf//i.f//>po»tanotte, 
ivy a no-. ■ Bee 1 ; 1 * I> imetli yl^//r Avjhmi t an» 

8 - ono-2-earboxy 1 ic acit'U ■ 2-cyauo-, 

ethyl ester, 

6-Carbethoxypjienoxyacetic acid, 4- 
mtro-, ethyl ester (Jacobs and lit;]* 
ihcijohujeu), A., i, 607. 

Carbohydrates, analysis of mixtures of 
(Kot/riroFF), A., ii, 223. 

a^Carbomothoxy ^-aiulino-a^-diphenyl- 
propionic acid, lactam of (Btau n- ' 
ik ok ii, and UiuzKid, A., i f 651. 

Carbon, atomic weight of (Mounts j 
Guy.k)» A., ii, 257, 
structure of (Delve ami Scuisuiufiit), 
A., ii, 437, 

spectra of (Raffkty), A,, ii, .61*• 
oxidation of, in air, and its eomhina- 
. tion with nitrogen (Ln»ov), A., ii, 

86 . 

Carbon compounds, .dli«niiatry of, com¬ 
pared with that of silicon compounds 
■(Stock), A., ii, 204. 

Carbon ^Dweldoridty preparation of 
(The Dow Chkmthal Go. ), A.., i, 77, 
sKboxide (Diels), A., ii, 370, 
preparation of (Stock ami Stoltz- 
eni?eu<})> A., ii, 60S, 
monoxide, action of alkalis with 
(ItiANOU), A., ii, 85. 
estimation of, in blood (ZxrNT/)i 
A., U , 384^ 

, di oxide, explosive potential in, at; 
high pressure (Go ye and 8tA- 
NESOU), A., ii, 281, 
equilibrium of, with silicon ami 
titanium dioxides (Nltatu), A>„ 
ii, 211, 

new absorbent for (Eel key), A., ii, 
43. 

apparatus for absorption of (Wes¬ 
son), A., ii, 832. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (Rich- 
akiwon), A., ’ii, 528.' 
absorption of, by blood corpuscles 
(Buckmaster), A., i f 671. 
detection of minute quantities of 
(Haas), A., i, 433. 
estimation of* in the air (II u a jins 
and Marriott), A., ii, 270*- 
estimation of, in alveolar air and 
blood (IIendeuson ami Mon- 
iuss), A., ii, 506. 
estimation of, in earboimtes (/jnn), 
.A,, ii, 270, : 


8UBJECT8, 


Carbon fZ/oxide, esH.mal.ion <>f, in wafer 
(Tn.f ,mans ami 'HeurleinA A M ii, 
882 ;. (v A X Si, V K b), A ., H, 422 ; 
(McOleniion ; YVisfiliini'b A., ii, 
428. ' 

Carbonic acid, bmisa-liun consfants of 
(8kv ler and lu.ovn), T., 188; 
A., ii., imt 

velocity of neutral isat-iou and dis¬ 
sociation con,slant of (Tniei. 1, A., 
ii, 184. 

estimation of, and its salts, vobrn 
metrically (KouutoEE), A., , ii, 
506. 

Carbonates (Seyeei; and Imovu), Mb, 
■138, 091; A., ii, 196, 571. 
acid and normal, titration of mix¬ 
tures of, and hydroxides (Cla» 
kens), A., ii, 507. 
apparatus'. for ■ estimation of, in 
limcstonf} (Barker), A., ii, 508, 
'estimation of, in soils (UimN), A,, 
ii, 541. 

Percarbonatcs, detection of, in pres¬ 
ence of other porsalts (Monk iek), 

A., ii, 98. 

Carbon disulphide, vapour pressures of 
mixtures of methyl alcohol and 
(Ittit'HNKit and Thins), A,, ii, 
441. 

oxysuiphidc. Sec Carbonyl sulphide. 

Carbon detection and estimation :.* 

detection of (Muller; Winter and 
Haiuii), A.Ji, 269. ( * 
detection of, mieroehwmical 1 y (Em irif), 
A. f ii, 218. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Wise), A., i* 54.1, 
organic, estimation of, in soils (Hup- 
rev amt Try), A., ii, 422. 
estimation of, in water ('Maim*),. A.,' 
ii, Ml. 

Carbonates. See under Carbon. 

Carbonyl chloride, preparation of (Trot 
nikov and HaLAT tni-lhaiascHT- 
hche), A., ii, 188. 
com noun da of ucyloxyainmouinm 
salts with (Jones and Neeffku), 
A., I 325. 

sulphide (Stock mid Kmss), A., ii, 

205. 

Carbostyril ethyl- and methyl ethers, 
preparation of, and, their {derates 
(K A t f EM A N 'N an d HE i’ET 11 E Rli), A., i, 
255. 

4- Carboxybcn55eneas50-l :5 W/hydroxy* 
naphthalenes (Fincher ami ,'Baukii)i 

A., i, 894. . 

5- Cayboxybenae»eazo»ft-naphthol, fi- 

elilor<>'“4“liy<Iroxy- ami 4-hydroxy- 
(Melhola, -FosTifift, and .BiaairrMAN), 
T. f 688; A., i, 454. 
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4 ■ v and ^rC&rboxybenzoyl■ 1 -phenyl-3- \ 
nuttbylpyraselosk ?»-ehW«v, and their 
■sj d t n am! uti.it i t y ! e ste m (Mm 1 1A K 1 . is 
and RoaaiinX A., t, 481. 
4»Carijoxyben»yI methyl ketone, 2 * ti i t m». 

S<v 4-A colony 1 lH'*ri55at« mud, M-iiitro-. •' 

2 -Gar boxy 4 dibenssylme thyiammonhmi*- 
hbcnzoquinono (Meldola, Foster, 
and Br whitman), f \\, 538; A., i, 
458 , 

Carboxydisulphonic acids, preparation 
of (Nornuut m), A., i, 27. 
a-Carboxy-fMnethyldecoi© acid, and its 
derivatives (Lkvrne ami Allen), A,, 
i, 3. 

a-Carboxy-e-methylheptoic acid (Be* 

\ VENEaml'A}, i;kn'), A.,4,. 4. ■' 
«-Carboxy“??‘methylnonoic acid (Lk« 

• ■ Vis's E and Allen,),-, A.,' i, 4. 
a-Carboxy-^metbyloctoic add, and its. 

•' ethyl enter■ (himsNia and .Axles), A., 
i, 3. 

6-Carboxyphenoxyacetie acid, 4-ami no-, 
and 4-niti'o-, ami their derivatives 
(Jacobs ami .1 1 E i dk i#hki to is u), A., i, 

o»7. 

4«Carboxy phanyla cc tic add, 2-nitro*, 
and its methyl ester (Borkcmik, Stack- 
MA N N, and Si A KA HtJEIf-'SEMU A NS'K l), 
A,, i, id, 

,;/-Carboxypkeiiylar$ixi6 oxide (Sieiutiiu), 'j 
A,, i, 48(1. . 

Onrixanthide (Boudin llon), A., 1, 

270, '' 

Carnations, effect of application of forth 
'liners to {Beal und Mtjncue), -A., i, 
190. 

Cuntuiite, edueentration of radium in 
(1 jOum is aml Son li.):n nr), A., ii, 31. 
CaroH'xanthiclo (BurigmvLON), A,, i, 
270. 

' CarotinoidB, detection of, in plant a (van 
W i8 mklinuh), A., u, 551. 
lh a 'mum la i ia hither t\ 1>i o 1 u n i in twee nee 
, in (Harvey), A., s/805, 

Gascara, detention of (Beal amt Oicky), 
A., ii, 27th 

Casein, solubility of, in solutions of 
sodium chloride (Baa*), A., i, 301. 
'OaBoinogen, injection and excretion of 
■ (v,. Ai-iioK), A., i, 717. 
action of', bacteria on (CouNisa- and 
’Williams), A.* i, 618. 
estimation of hydrolysis of, in presence 
of carbohydrates (H aht. and 'Sure),. 
A., ii, tit, 

Caiwiterite, crystal structure' of (Wil¬ 
liams), A., h\ 450, 

Castor oil, action of nitric/' acid: 'on ’’ 
(liiunimtAN), A,, i, 626, • 

Catalase? relation Irntwecunxydase ami, 
in ’plants (Reed), A n f, 424, 


| Catalysis, studies Jn (GRi kfitii , Dam isle, 
| and Bfavta), T-, 889 ; A,, li, 802 ; 
(Lew in), T\, 457, 3OSH ; A,, ii, 002; 
(Dn.wO, T., 090, 707 ; A., ii, 458, 

; by atMtl.n (Dawson and Chan'N), A., 

* 51, 20, . 

contact (Banciuokt), A., ii, 506. 
heterogeneous, theory of ((to kviteou), 
A., ii, 130, 

reversible (Haiutjer and Gaum on), 
A., ii, 400. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of organic com¬ 
pounds (BApJSOHE AMMAN- & SODA- 
Fahrik), A., i, 37 7* t 
Catechol ethers, substituted, orientation 
of (Jones and Robinson), T», 
903 ; A., i, 690, -' 

. scission of (G. 'M.• and 11. Robin- 
son), T., 929 ; A., :i, 092, 
diethyl ether, 4':5-^nitrb- (G. M,- and 
R. 11 om nson), TV, 933, 1 
methylene ethers, brbmo-, bi'oncio- 
nitro*, and nitro,amino- (Jones 
and Robinson), T*, 943. 
cliloro", ehlorohrmno-, and chloro* 
nitro- (Our, Robinson, and 
Williams), T., 949. 
di.st.inotion between quinol, resorcinol 
and (Wolfe), A,, ii, 183. 
detection of, and. its distribution in 
! plants (JoAciuMOwrrz), A., i, 682. 
Cathode, palladium; occlusion of hydro- 
■ gen by (Smith and Martin)* A*, ii, 64. 
Cell or Cells, electrochemical, design of, 
for com i ncti v i ty measuremen t h 
(Washburn), A,, ii, 10. 
cjulmium, specific heats of (SifilBEltT, 
Hu lktt, and Taylor,), A n ii, 

■■ 23.1/ .. 

conductivity, for decdiro-titration 
(ilotmiNs), A., ii, 285. 
fuel (Baur, Petersen, and Firu/n•> 
MANN), A., ii, 116 j (Trkad- 
w ell), A., ii, 117. 
gas detonating (Trautz), A., ii, 74. 
non-aquooas, (dectronmtive force of 
: (Nelson and Evans),'A., ii, 232*. 
■ Cell or Cells, physiological, living, diffu¬ 
sion of eioctrolyfces through 
(Boer), A., i, 66, 67, 102. 
oxidation of colouring matters in 
(SOHLA 1’li’Eit) A,, i, 187. .. 
permuability of (KjiiLLiuuj'ELirr), 
A„ i, 605. 

staining of, by colouring matters 
"• (SoHtrLE-M ann), A.,i, 429. - 
: ''.pbm't; : :.See Plant'cells, 

Cellulose,, volatile compounds produced 
. -tn ■ .the Bisulphite - treatment - of 
: (Keut^), A., i> 8. ■ 

. ..tdmefcbyl,glucose from, (Denham. a n ,i 
■ -Woobhogbe), T., 244 ) A., -i,• 32 q 
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Celluloso /nnitmto, dellagrafion «»f (Tra* 
rani), A., i, 380. 

Cepliffiline, toxicity of derivatives of 
(Walters and Koch), A., i, 612; 
(Walters, Ecrlki;, ami Kouii), A., 
i, 717. 

ally I c titer (Lilly k Co,), A,,i, 410, . 
tinivl ethers, preparation of (Meadku), 
A. } i, 475. 

maintyi ether, and its salts (M eader), 
A.,\ 348. 

butyl ether (Meauku), A., i, 410,' 
mdmtyl ami propyl ethers, and their 
salts (Mkai>hk),’A m 5, 91. 

Cerebrosides (Lkvk.nk and West), A., 

1,525, 657; (Lkvkne and Mey kr), A., 

i, 657, 

Cerehro-spinal fluid, human, enzymes of 
(Lesoiike and Finoitssohu)', A., i, 
363. 

Cerium alloys with iron (Vookl)* A.,ii, 
259. 

Cerium oxides, adsorption of gases by ' 
(Chase), A., ii, 475. 

Cliabazit© from Hungary (Vendl), A., 

ii, 493. . 

Charcoal, absorption of ■ gases ’ .by ; 
{UicHAitDSON), A., ii, 526 ; adsorp¬ 
tion of sulphur dioxide by (Wil¬ 
liams),'A., ii, 362. 

animal, adsorption capacity of (,Toa- 
OlUMOCiLU), A,, ii, 42. 
wood, heat of combustion of (Nikitin), 
A., ii, 66, 

“Chelalbin,” and its derivatives 
(KAiuuut), A., i, 349, 

dietary tfcrine, and its derivatives 
(Ivakkkr), A., 1, 349* 

Chemical eouwtitut inn and absorption 
spectra, of organic compounds 
(Hurrr.su Assort at ion Rkeoutm), 
A*, is 435. 

m,d mtat ion of optically active com¬ 
pounds (Rone and Wild), A., i, 
538; (Uri’K and SnauAUsfUoM), 
A., ii, 485, 

and electrical conductivity (Fink), 
A., ii, UUh ^ 

and variation of the boiling point in 

homologous series (Forres), A, , 
is, 292. 

relation between t hernial propm ties 
and, of organic compounds (Pau¬ 
li an i), A., ii, 120. 
and crystal structure (Okotji), A., 
ii, 446, 

and colour £K adeem Ann), A,, i; 
391, 894 ; (Mom), A., ii, 349, 
557 ; ( K 1S.I1 UM A N N l \nd 11 km y el}, 
A., i,598. 

and coagulating capacity (G Ann),A,, 

ii, 21," 


Chemical constif.ution, rehlion between 
odour and (PniNs), A , i. 60.7* 
relation hot ween phy mologieul action. 

and (Pvman’s T.1 167, 1108 ; A., 

i, 80 b 

rciic! ions, kinetics of (G EH A.si M«>v), A., 

ii, 188. 

at high fcenrporain res (Lewis), T., 

1.086. 

Chemotherapenttas, adsorption in 
(Andreev), A., i, 188, 

Cherry. Hoc Pnmus avium. 

Chestnut, edible, constituents of the 
leavers of (Curties and Fuanzen), 
A., i, 438. 

Chicory, degradation of iimlin in the 
root of (Wolff and Geslin), A,, i, 
720, . ■ ■ . . 

Children, creatine excretion in (Denis, 
Kramer, and Minot), A., i, 526, 
Chitin, chemical constitution of (Mon* 
t hills). A., i, 407. 

Chloral ahmholaies, molecular weight 
(WlLLOox and 1 Iron el), A,, i, 5. 
Chloral-2-acetothienoneoxime ■ ; {Stmin* 

.RoTF'diid JAFEi'l), A., i, 278, . ■ 
Culoramine-T, oxidation of amino-acids 
with (Dakin), A., i, 542. 

Chlorates. See under Chlorine. 

Chlorine, preparation of (Solvay Pro- 
cess Co.), A., ii, 580. 
mixture of bromine and, use of, as a 
qui i ntitative 1 iglit-tilter (I*kskov), 
A., ii, 349, 

action of ammonia with (Uuav and 
Dowell), A., ii, 307. 

Hydrochloric acid, electrolysis of 
(Hanuk), A., ii, 462; .(MiLller); 
A., ii, 468. 

equilibrium of bismuth trioxide and 
(J a ooiis), A., ii, .176. 
gen cm {.or for (Sweeney), At, ii, 
568. 

ChloridoH, estimation of ( Kolthoee), 

■ A., ii, m 

estimation of, in blood. (Foster), 
A., ii, .589. ;• 

■ cstimidion of, in physiological fluids 
, (Hardino and mason), A., ii, 

501. 

Chlorates, formation of, from hypo¬ 
chlorites (Fokkkter, and Dom mi), 
A., ii, 867. 

isomorphism of nil rates and (Uka), 
A., i, 688,. 

detection of, in presnme of diyiw-' 
chlorites (Wiscmo), A., ii, 589. 
Hypochlorites, conversion of, , into 
'nhloratea(FoKimTKH and 1 kiLcii), 
A., ii, 867* ■ , , . ; b „ 

' . estimation of, volmnctncidly(H rryL 

A.* it, 216 . 
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Chlorine;. 

Hypochlorites, c44 motion of free 
chlorine m (Dienkut ami Wan- 
henkulke), A., is, 411). 

Perchloric acid, additive com pounds 

of (ItFElFFEM, JoVVLEFF, I’I St* I IK U, 

Monti, and Mully), A., i, 209. 
Perchlorates, olech olytie proparation 
of (Ben nett and Mack), A,, ii, 
191) ; (Mack), A., ii, 2nd 
recovery of, from residues (Yum 
Til KIM), A., ii, 568. 
del eetion of, mierochernically 
(DknrjKs), A., ii, 111), 
detection of, ill presence of other 
pur-salts (Monnier), A., ii, 98. 
Chlorine detection and estimation: — 
detection of, in water (Ltd Roy), 

' A*, ii, 98. 

estimation of, gravimetrioally (Mur. 
mann),, A., ii, 88. 

estimation of, in blood serum 
(Lap dat), A., ri, 589. 
estimatiou of, iodometrically, in cldor* 
ides (To rossi an), A., ii, 500. 
estimation of, in foods, volumetiioally 
(Write el), A,, ii, 50L 
free, estimation of, in hypochlorites 
( Diknf.ut and W andknbhlke), 
A., is 419, 

estimatimi of, in urine (Hkiuunouka), 
A., ii, 88. 

Chlorophyll, photochemical experiments 
with (Johoknskn ami Kidd), A., i, 74. 
Chloropiatinic acid. Scxumder Platinum, 
Chocolate,,, estimation of caHeine and ■ 
theobromine in (Savini), A., ii, 109, 

$ Choladienecarhoxylic acid (WiELANi) 
and Soruk)i A., i, 085. 

Cholestane r d ml 1 1 oro* (Wt nd At:s), A., i, 
265. 

Cholestanetliol (Windaije), A,, i, 205. ■ ■ 
Cholesterol ( Wins >auh), A., i, 205. 
absorption nf (MuKiiUWt), A. t i, 65. 
ami its esters in blood (Bloom and 
Knuoson ; Den is), A., i, 286, 

5 munition of esters of, in ■fatty tie- 
melioration ( Valentin), A., i, 715. 

. butyrate (Kalkowhki), A,, i, 710, 
alcohols derived from, physiological 
■ ■ .'behaviour of (WinDA, us), A.,, i, b 
610 , 

estimation of (Lumen), A,, ii, "■ 275';.. ■ 
(Mueller), A,, ii, 893, 
estimation of, in blood (Bloom), A., ii, ■ 
286 , ; ■A." 

'estimation of, col orimet Heal ly, in 
. . serum (Weston), 156. ' 
sejiamtiott and estimation of, by digi- 
Uiiiiir(PuEscuEiOi'A,,ii,; 275. ; ' 7 , ■ 

, Hupamtion ofi-, from •. fats ’ ■ and ■ oils. .■ 
(PmkbchkmJj A*, ii, 514, 


Cholic acid, condensation of formal¬ 
dehyde and (Synthetic Patents 
Co.), A., i, 318. 

salts of, activation of lipase by (me 
9 once), A., i, 362. 

Choline, estimation of (Fuiiner), A., ii, 
1<)9. 

Chondrosamine, synthesis of ( Levene), 
A., i, 688. 

Chromanones (Pkeiffeu and Grimmer), 
A., i, 661. 

Chromic acid. See under Chromium. 
Chromite, nickel and cobalt in (Pina, be 
I t it hies), A., ii, 214. 

Chromium alloys with iron and nickel, 
analysis of (Reid), A,, ii, 392, 
Chromium compounds, magneto-chem istry 
of (Cabrera, and Maequina), A., if, 

■ 355. 

Chromium chloride, dialysis of, and 
preparation of the it yd rated oxide 
(Needle and Bara it)/A., ii, 202. 
Chromic oxide, adsorption of, by hide 
powder (Davison), A., ii, 241. 
Chromic-chromous electrode. See Elec- 
t rode, 

Chromic acid, estimation of, indoiuotrio- 
ally, in presence of ferric, iron 
(Baunebky), A., ii, 274, 

Chromates, estimatiou of, in proKinee 
of dichromates (Sachem), A., ii, 
387. 

Bichromates, estimation of, in presence 
of chromates (Sachem), A., ii, 887. 
Chromium phosphate (Joseph and Rajs), 
T,, 196 ; A./li, 210. 

Chromium estimation: r- 
estimation of (Travers), A., ii, 511. 

■ estimation of, in extracts and infusions 

(Appkuos and Schmidt), A., it, 44. 
estimation of, in forrochrome (Ueu- 
win), A., ii, 104; (Scuitmacheu), 
A., ii, 837; (Koch), A., ii, 887, 
392. ■ 

estimation of, lusted (Kelley, Adams, 
and. Wiley), A.,ii, 512. 
estimation of, in steel and slags (Koch), 

■■ A., ii, 221. 

Chromoisomerism(II antzhoh), A., i, 70S. 
Chromones.' See Benzopyrenes. 
Chromophores, function of (Lifschitss), 
A., ii, 02, 435. 

■ ■, state of saturation, of (Kaijffmann), 

A., i, 391; '(Lifsohit/O, A., *, 558. 

■ auxochromic, (Karffmann), A., i, 394. 
Chrysanthemin, ■ and its salts,, (Will* 
stXttk'R and Bolton), A., i, 4,8. 
CfaywiitAm-uw, anthocyanin of (Will* 
starter and Bolton), A., i, 43. 
Qhvyfmwtfmmwi eimmriMfplium, man¬ 
ganese in stem and flowers of (McDon¬ 
nell and Roark), A., i, 720. 
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Ckrysarobin (I1.ks.sk,), A*, i, 276, 
commercial, « liisiii'iifinlr. of (Khf.iO* 
A„ i, 40*2. 
fl/foChryBokotono 

(Pi/Iill FFMI!.), A., i, 1 I 5 ; (SoJIA.ATi.- 

kohm inr), A,„ i, 274. 

Oh rjfmf.hr hr. uvl Uawfi */v- } eo It»i i r of 

(Sen ft), A., i, 506, 

Cider vinegar, acetylnkdJiylcnrbim'ii in 
(Bat.uom), A.,' i, 813, 

Cincholeuponic acid, ethyl odor (Pa he, 
Pastern ack, ami KtNi'M.KH.), A., i, 
284, 

Cinchona alkaloids (Raw; ami Paster •• 
sack ), A., i, 216; (Rare and 
Borivnu,!:), A,, i, 28.1 ; (K ,\ ui*x 
MANS), A*, 1, 47P 

degradation of {IvAti pm ann, Romms*', 
and. SAuan xs-*fi aveH.K k), A., i, 50. 
Cinchonidino, rotatory power of (lluuuE. j 
and W atm ns). A,, i, 471. 
compound of mercuric nitrite umi 
(IUv), T., m ; A*, i, 470. 
Cinchonine, rotatory power of ('RumhiV 
and Watson), A;., t,' 47 L 
a-iwCmchonine, constitution -of (Hark ' 
and BottuiiK it), A., i, 281. 

■Cinohoticiae, derivatives of (Kaufmann 
and Ha'knsiver), A„.i, 472. 

Cinchotinone, and its '■derivatives* and 
brorao- (Kaixfmann and Uaknsreu), 
A., i, 472. 

Cinchotoxino, rotatory power of (I.rmiLE 
and Watson), A., i, 471. 

CineolOv reduction of, and its action with 
magnesium organic compounds (van 
Du in), A., i, ‘ 0'r»5» 

Cinnamic acid, Ntwm'ofcomorw alkyl fieri* 
valives of (Stokhmkh, Dm mm, and 
TAaoe), A., i, 647. 

compounds of, with tartaric acid 
(Kkuesm ever and 11 1 ui.wni>c»uke), 
A,, i, 26. 

p- nil.ro!tcn/yi ester (Lyman and. UkDi), 

‘ A,, i, 261, 

Cinnamic acid, w, m*, and p nitro-, 

■ p-iatrolienzyJ esters (Lyons and iii-irn), 

A,, 4, 559,/ ' ' 

Ciimamylideneassohenxene-P'-hydrassone, 
salts (TitocsKii and Piotrowski), A. t ' 
i, 608. 

Cmnamylidene-p-chlorobensiencaKoa™ 
x aaphthylbydrazone (Tudom; and Pio- 
Tiiowsici), A,, i, 669. 

Cinnamyli dene'malonylthioc arb amid e 
(Dox and Plaisanoe), A., i, 58* 
Cinnamyiidenexuethyl methyl ketone, 
action df ; fnrfum.idohyde on (Giua), 
A., i> 408. 

Citarine, use of,.-in preparation of 
colloidal metals (Vakino), A,, ii, 

.■ -299* ■ . I 


Citric add, formation of, by fermeuta- 
linn of sugar by nhpr 

CCnnnnC, A., i/dM. 
abides and hydra/.ides of, and their 
fieri vat ives'(Or n r i ms and Ha try \ n ) t 
A., i, 689. 

/MiilrotieuA! ester (llKin), A., i, 881. 
detedion of (RrmhenmIT), A., ii, 429. 
estimation of (WitiA man), A., ii, 
51. 

estimation of, and tho physiological 
action of its sodium salt (Sai.ant 
and Wise), A*, i, 106, 

Ci t ronellaldehy d$, action of acids on 
(Pitl ns), A., i, 5D1 

Citronellaldehydes, isomeric (Pm ns), 
A„ i, fins. 

Clay,- refractory properties of (Lis (Jiia- 
minu and lb. hutch), A,, ii, 319. 
Clover, sweet, Dleucino in silage from 
. (PuA ISA N< !!•;), A*, U 721. 
estimation of starch iu (v, Fkiu.en- 
i?eiu;), A,, ii, 515, 

Coagulation,(ZsiuMONirv), A,, ii, 36th 
action of Hilts on {Semv.VKit and 
Hkvvi.eit), A., ii, 22. 

Coagulating capacity,, relation: of, to 
constitut.on (Gann), A., ii, 21, 

Coal, bituminous, com posit ion of iliflbr- 
(.mt,forms of (Mamery), A., ii, 537, 
solvents of (Wah n), A., ii, 324. 
distillation of, under pressure (O.uts 
and IMiuktt), A,, i, 089, 
oxidation of (On aim* y and (innrrioT), 
A., ii, 103. 

analysis of (Uiioitki.), A., ii, 384, 

Coal gas, liquid puriihtation; of (KtirifiN- 
hahn), A., ii, 31.0. ( : 

hu ruing, uuvimi of, nit platinum 
(Mveiun and JICtt.nku), A„ ii, 482, 
action of; on plants (W khmer), A,, i, 

- 531, 618; (Dm nun, A., i, 64 9. 

estimation <>f naphthalene in (Kttitij* 
i.A i.o'.'h), A ,, ii, 427. 

Coal mines, formation of hydrogen sub 
■; phidti by goh lircs in (Mkakeuev), T., 
.858 ; A’., ii, 580.■ 

Coal tar, optical activity of (Pi.sun m 
■- and (Inrun), A.., i;258, - 
■ thermal decomposition of (Jones), A., 

. i, 193. ■ 

Coal-tar colouring matters, physiology 
of (Halant and Benoih), A., i, 7.0, 
Coal-tar oil, estimation of bcumm and 
toluene in (Uaukkr), A., ii, 3.38, 
Cobaltamminos. Hoe Cobalt buses. 

Cohalt, ioaic inability of (i,on enz and, 
■I'Nimen), A., ii, 14, 15, 189. 

Cobalt alumhmte, stainmfe and zincato, 
formation of (IIehvam,), A., ii, 35. 
nzido (WdiiEKK and Maiitin), A,, i, 
883, 
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Cobalt chloride, absorption of light; by 
■ solutions of, in water ami alcohols 
(liULRKRT, HUTiailNHON, ;vinl 

Jonhs), A., ii, 161. 

Cobalto ■ oobaltic ox id a, 4 issoebition 
tempera In re of{li.KnVAU,), A., ii, 15. 
Cobalt, estimation of (Powiai,), A,, ii, 
220, t 

estimation of, in ores and alloys 
(SmiOKLUSR and PowkmA, A., ii, 
425. ^ 

estimation and separation of (Carnot), 
A., ii, 391. 

Cobalt bases {robnllmmim'*) (Harkins, 
Marl, and Robhkth), A., ii, 94. 
absorption spectra of (Siuuata and 
MAtsp.no), A., ii, 186, 
isomeric, relation between the 'physical 
properties and edectro-valencies of 
(Ok), T., 51 ; A,, ii, 165, . 

Cobalt hygrometers, history and prepar¬ 
ation of (Van i no), A.., ii, 320. . 

Cobra poison. See Poison. 

Cocaine, compound of mercuric nitrite 
and (lUv), T., 509 j A., i, 470. 
Codeine, compound of mercuric nitrite 
and (Kay), 508 ; A., i, 470. 
Codeine, hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Frkunu and Ki'KYHk), A., i, 218. 
Codeinone, hydroxy**, and its derivatives 
(Fukunu and SuKYRU)* A., i, 217. 
CoUargol, preparation of ((Ikuaslmov), 
A., i, 98. 

Collidinium, pa Uadi- and pttlkdomhlor- 
ides ((Urnmut, Fkllnhr, Krauthk, 

' Karoo, Kjusll, Scm-kriA, and 

Wo HUN S/M), A., i, 511. 
palladotribromide (GuTuiK.ii and 

Fkulneu), A,, i, 542. 

Colloids, chemistry of (Hkkma), A.* ii, 
22, 23.' ’ 

«ti ucfcirro of (IflHUH'Kit and IlooiU'iH), 
A., ii, 132. 

preparation of ((Inosn), A., ii, 563, 
action of radium rays on (Fkkn.au and 
Paum), A., ii, 189. 
physical changes in (Pauli and 
Math.a), A., 1, 419. 
osmotic pressure of (Uilth, Uiujon, 
and Mkiirku), A., ii, 17. 
compressibility of (Wkstuukn), A., ii,. 
452* 

■ protective (GuTiiiKR and 'Whisk), 
A m ii* 21, 131; (Gutbiku and 
WAt3N.Ru), A*, ii, 181, 168, 169; 
(GimtiKR and K'kantlk), : A.,, ii, 

■ 244, 298, 299. 

agglutination of, by nou-eloctrttlyt.es 

, '(FRKUNDidCHand Kona), A.,ii,865, 
’powdered,action' of salts on swelling 
^ of, and •of animal nudubriihoa (Ho Hit), 

A*, ii, 4-53.'■ . i ■ 

7 ex a* il 


Colloidal solutions, rdV.-mtiou of 
(Wi Hon Kit), A., ii, 180. 
specific volume of (Knurr), A., ii, 
407. 

viscosity ami hydration of 
(A nun knurs), A., ii, 130. 
elfect of dispersion of particles on 
the colour of (HaurlsunK A., ii, 
131, 

coagulation of (v. SMOLtn.uiowSKi), 
A., h, 297. 

precipitation of (Knurr and van 
JDKK. Si*kk), A., ii, 563, 
Colophony, ammonium soaps of (Paul), 
A., i, 214. 

Colorimeter, now (Mo re Air), A., ii, 418. 
Colorimeter-nophelometer (Ko it h u), A., 
ii, 266. 

Colorimetry, errors in (Dkiin), A., ii, 

' 499, ■ ■ 

Colour and chemical constitution (K auKf- 
man:n),' A., i, 89.1, 894 ; (Ki: hu¬ 
man n and 11 hm mill,), A,, i, 598 ; 
(Monr), A., ii, 849 : 557. 
of salts of compounds resembling 
alloxantin, theory of (Kki’INuhr), 
Am i, 519. 

method of defining and estimating 
(OsTWALU), Am ii, 281. 

Colour lakes, tbeorv of (Uau msuu), 
A., i, 556. 

Colouring matter, 0..„ 11 (Farr- 
WKRKH VOUM. M MISTER,," KtlUlUS, & 

•• BuuxtMi), A.,' i, 225. ■ 

Colouring matters, absorption spectra, of 
((Imuhh and VWvm>N), T.» "815; 

. A., ii, '523. 

action of water on (Dkiin), A.* i, 

. ; 578." ■ 

■ lichens used aaf 1.1 \ an and 01.Go.RPAN), 

■A*, i, 342. ■ '. 

oxidation of, in living cells (Sunmim 
hhh), A., 1, .187. ■ 

staining of cells by (Suhulhma'nn), 

. A*, i, 369, 429, 012; (Sk ua re), 

■ A., i, 869... 

■ 'organic, spectra of (Pokorn v)V At, ii, 

402. t 

absorption of, by soils (i\) Luin- 
inuhn), 'A., ii, 112.■ 

vat ( F A new HRK. H V OR M. M HlsTKK, 

■.. . ■ Lucius, & Uuti n i no.), A., i, 225. 

. 'Sec also :.. 

IHliiubin. 

■; Helieorubin. 

■ ■ Herrattilm. . 

Combustion (Rich a mm and Davis), 

. A,, ii, 287* 

■ ■. of organic compounds ■.and;' -chomical 

aftinity (TiiorN'Ion), A., ii, 357. 
in au-enclosed volume of air (Mb ivlhk), 
A,, ii, 463. 
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Combustion, of ia! pressure of 
oxygen on (1)« m .1 av it:, Kouus, «ud 
LouWenhart), A., ii, 569. 

Couarachin (Johns and Jones), A., i, 
191. 

Concanavaliu (Jones and Johns), A., i, 
101 . 

Condenser, new (Fistimurn), A., 15, 805. 
universal reilux (ViuuEirx), A., ii, 14)8. 

Conductivity water. See under Water. 

Coniine, compound of mercuric nitrite 
and (Kay), T., 507; A., i, 470. 

Copper, occurrence of, in the Komandor 
Islands, liering Sea (MoitozKwrcz), 
A., ii, 183. 

occurrence of, in plants of a copper- 
tailing district (Bateman and I 
Wells), A m i, 873. 

Copper alloys with glueinum (Ouster- 
held), A., ii, 89. 

with iron (Eukr and Goerenn), A., 
ii, 474. 

with iron, nickel, and tungsten (1 r- 
mann), A., ii, 478. 

Copper haloids, compounds of, with 
haloids of substituted ammonium 
bases (I)atta and Sen), A., i, 3*23. 
sulphate, action of, on aim in drink¬ 
ing-water (Baijo), A., i, 107. 
sulphide, secondary enrichment of 
deposits of (Zleh, Allen, and 
Mervvin), A., ii, 91. 
properties of colloidal solutions of 
(Young and .Neal), A., ii, 167. 
Cupric chloride, solubility of, in pyrid¬ 
ine (Matthews and Spkuo), A., 
i, 518. 

iodide, decomposition and re-forma¬ 
tion of (Fuss), A., ii, 871. 
cuprous sodium thiosulphate am- 
mouiale (BenHATH), A., ii, 260. 
Cuprous fulminate (Wohler and 
Martin), A., ,.i, 388. ^ 
oxide, juncipitatod, estimation of 
(Houle), A., ii, 104. 
sulphide, equilibrium of antimony 
sulphide and (Oiukakhiok anil 
■ Yam Auu in). A., ii, 148. . . 

■Copper organic compounds i— . 

foiTdcyaiihie, properties of membranes 
of (Tinker), A., ii, 368, 

Copper detection, estimation, and sepa¬ 
ration — 

detection of, with hydrogen peroxide 
(Mayer and Sen ram m), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of (Hahn), A., ii, 543.' ' 
estimation of, in alloys (Hagmaier), 
A., ii, 181. 

estimation of antimony, lead, and 
(How hen), A., ii, 580. 
separation of nickel and (GrossmanN 
and Mannheim), A,, ii, 512, ■ 


CoiY.htirwi MpsirftrrU; (jute), seeds of, See 
Seeds. 

Corks, treatment of, to render them air¬ 
tight (Warp), A., ii, 588. 

Corn gluten, value of pruteiuu ms sitp- 
plemeuts for (Osborne, Mesheu, 
Ferry, and Walkman), A,, i, 287. 
Corydaline, stereoisome.no forms of, and. 
their derivatives (GadAMEK. and 
Klee), A., i, 4.72. 

Corydalis alkaloids (G a dam er and 
Klee), A., i, 472. 

Cotoporphyrin, constitution of, and tetm* 
ehloro-, dihydrochioriilo ( Fischer), 
A., i, 712. 

Cotton fibres, chemical and physical 
i properties of (Haller), A., i, 436, 
Cotton-seed meal, inositol-phosphoric 
acids of (Hather), A., i, 315. 
nutrition experiments with (Richard 
son ami Green), A., i, 524, 604. 
toxlidty of (0 a u u mth.), A., i, 719. 
Cotton-seed oil, partition of alcohols bo- 
• tween water and (Wroth and Rei d), 
A., ii, 17. 

hydrogenation of (Moore, Richter, 
ami van Arm eel), A., i, 442, 
u-Coumaramide (Wkerman), A., i, 660. 
p-Coumaramide (Fischer and Nonni), 
A., i, 893, 

Coumaric acid, p-tiitrobenzyl ester 
(Lyons and Reid), A., i, 559. 
propyl ester (v. A ewers), A., i, 267, 
Coumarin, iodine additive product of 
(Dux and Gaesklek), A., i, 346. 
period ides (Hi month), A., i, 705. 
Coumarin 8(or 6)-carboxylic acid, 4:5:7- 
L*v;Ii.ydroxy«, ethyl ester, heiirylidetm 
derivatives of (Bonn), A., i, 377, 
jtv- Couum.ronitx'ile (Fischer ami Kuuitt), 
A., 5, 893. 

Covcilito, dissociation pressure of (Am 
. len and Lumiiarh), A., ii, 194*' 
CranilaUito (Loughlin ami Hchaller), 
A., ii, 146. 

Creatine, origin of (Baumann am,! 
.. . Hires), A;, i,.fi77.« 
infhumee of arginine on, In rabbits' 
muscle (Thompson), A m i, 869. 
change of arginine into, in the animal 
body (Jansen), A., i, 606, 
excretion of (Lyman ami Trim by), A,, 

. . i, 240, 

excretion- of, in children (Genus, Kit a* 

■ M er, and Mi not), A., i* 52(1 
excretion of, in man (Denis and 
Minot), A„ i, 496. 

excretion of, in urine, (Penis and 
Minot), A., i t 367, 676. 
estimation of, in blood (Wxuhon and 
Blahs), A., i, ' 860 ; (< 1 REKn wa t.i>)> 
A., i, 523. 
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Creatinine, excretion of (Lyman and 
Timm by), A., i, ‘MO. 
estimation of (Hunter, and C.\Mi l - 
Bicr.ii), A., ii, 110; (Folin and 
!.)orsY"), A., ii, 151). 

estimation of, enlorimelriijally (Ge- 
het), A., ii, 225. 

estimation of, in blood (Wilson and 
Flaks), A., i, 200; (GKTTUE.it and 
0.1 TEN It KIM Ell!, A., it, 184. 

Creosote, bromo- (Krausk and Orkoe), 
A., i, 557. 

Creosote from nmplewood, constituents 
of (Piepeb, Aohke, and Hum rn bey). 
A., i, '.152. 

Creosotic acids, ^Miitrobermyl esters 
(Lyons and Bkid), A., i, 559. 

j»-Crefiol 8-fHs'ulphiile, 2:4-rfebromo-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Zinckk and 
Arnold) , A., i, 201. 

o-Gresol, d-bromo-l-amino-, acetyl deri¬ 
vative, hydrobromido (Jacobs and 
Hkiivklbiuujise), A., i, 697. 

p-Cresol, n*iodo-3-nitro-, and its ammon¬ 
ium salt (Da. 1TA. and Prasad), A., i, 
522. 

3-thiol-, and its derivatives (ZiNOKK 
and Arnold), A., i, *268. 

Cresols, electrolytic oxidation of (Poml 
mo). A., i, 282. 

compounds of, with pyridine (Hatch¬ 
er and kSivtultow), A., i, 665. 

^-Cresol-3-stxlphimc acid (Zinukk ami 
AunoUd), A,, i, 264, 

o-CresoIsulphoxiaphthalem, dih romoas 
an indicator for use with milk cultures 
(Or ark and 1 A' ns), A., ii, 499. 

Cristobalito (LeOhatklikh), A., ii, 97. ■ 

Critical point, second, existence of 
(Prudhomme), A,, ii, 192. 
temperature, ratio of Urn boiling point 
to (11Ki4i5), A,, ii, 14. 

Crocetin, detection of (Tunmann), A., 
ii, 58, 

Crotonic. acid, amino-, ethyl aster, acyl 
derivatives of (Henauy, Reiter, 
and BoFNPi'iitor), A,, i, 252. 
a/Lthb*, and its salts (Ra y and Dky), 
T,, 510 ; A., i, 441. 

a-Crotonic acid in soils (Walters and 
, Wise), A,, i, 876. 

Crustaceans, deptmteof lime salts in 
(Paul and SiultFE), A.yi, 66.' 

Cryogenine, detection of, in uvinc (Guim- 
b.ert), A,, ii, 844 ; .(JuTON-M-UBUbiKn), •' ■ 
A., ii, 518. 

Cryoscopy, apparatus for . { Mathews), . 
A,, ii, 856* 

with ferichone as solvent (Jona), A,, 
ii, 524. 

Cryostat for the. range 27-35” (Onnes), 
A., Ii, *107. 


Cryptopine (Perkin), A., i, 280. 
Crystals, structure of (Pkkiffkr), A., 
ii, 78 ; (Fork ; Nr cum), A., ii, 
129; (v. Lack; Rinne), A., ii, 

' 166 ; (Sci-ioen flies), A,, ii, 447. 
and chemical constitution (Quoth), 
A., ii, 446. 

and vukmcv (Rkckexkam e), A., ii, 
296. 

change in structure, of. due to replace¬ 
ment of elements (\V. and 1). Ascii), 
A., ii, 449. 

Ri'mtgen ray spectra of (Sm its and 
Scheffer), A., ii, 78. 
action of Rimtgcn rays on (Ouk ami 
Bye), A., ii, 286. 

Interference effects of, in Ri'mtgen rays 
(Debye and Scueurisu), A*, ii, 

■ 487. , > 

relation between density and refi active 

.• indtix of (Bokicka*), A., ii, 488. 
atomic volume ami valency in 
(Tutton), A., ii, 244. 
stereochemistry of ( Rinne), A., ii, 18. 
growth of, in fusions (N acken), A., 
ii, 868. 

growth ami symmetry of (Suhurni- 
k.ov), A., ii, 450, 

pressure exerted by, during growth 
(Lose), A., ii, 243. 
inllmme.c of tempi’rat,are variation on 
formation o f (Ho lit: bn t ko V), A., ii, 
449. ■ ' ' y . ; 

orientation of anisotropic liquids on 

■ (Grandjean), A., ii/ifil. 
drainage of (Hall), A,, ii, 363, 
liquid, production of ((Jaurert), A., 

ii, 118. 

rotatory power of ((Iaubert), A,, ii, 

188 / ' 

mixed (Kju/yt and Hkllkrmann), 
A.., ii, 81 ; (Viola), . A., ii, 

' 297. 

constitution of ( Veoard and 
Hutu el i*ER nr), A., it, 248. 
resistance limit's of (Tammann), A., 
ii, 448. 

analysis of (Veoaub), A., ii, 296. 
Crystallisation In four-component sys-' 
terns (Bocke), A., iq 195. 
velocity of. Bee Velocity, 
Crystallography and Eontgeh myst(Y. 

. : Bare), A., ii, 166. 

Crucible, Gooch, implored (Korten), 
A., ii, 326. . 

Culture solutions for the bacteriological 
■ analysis of water (Ouamot and Siier* 
A. wool), A., ii, 556. 

^’Cumene, affect of, on the olfactory 
organ (Hackman), A., i, 498 . 
+-Cttmlditte ammoanlphowste (Paal and 
Hoiulkck), A., i, 643. 
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^rCamidiniiun palladoehloride (lit tui Kit, 
F.E 1XNIC It, K K A V TIC 11, Fa, LUO, K..UE LI,, 
Suhulz, ami Wo runleR A., i, 50. 
^'Ctmiylamixiosulplionic acid, ami its 
•salts (!\\ Ai. and Mm; a leak), A., i, 
648 . 

^-Cumylnitrosoaiuinosulphoxiic acid 
(Paax and Mutur/ECK), A., i, 044. 
^-Cumylsulphamic acid. See ij/Onmyl* 
ami no,sul phonic acid. 

$-m>Curcumin (Hrlleh), A., i, 705. 
Cyanamide, preparation of, from its cal¬ 
cium derivative (Werner), A., i, 
82. t 

constitution of (Colson), T., 554 ; 
A., i, 448. 

preparation of carbamide from 
(Schmidt), A., i, (588. 
formation ol guanidine from(ScHMn>T), 
A,, i, 4.49/ 

Cyanamides, action of Gvignard reagents 
on (Adams and Brains), A*, i, 96. 
Cyanogen 

Hydrocyanic acid, occurrence and 
estimation of, in Sorghum vulgar* 

■ (Willaman), A., i, 245, 246. ... 
potassium salt, rate of hydrolysis of 
(v. Zawidziu and Mieczyn’wki), 
A., ii,' 81. 

, detection of (Anderson), A., ii, 
182. 

Cyanides, detection of, biochemically 
(Jacouy), A., ii, 54. 

Cyanic acid, use of, in glacial acetic 
acid (Bailey and Moo he), A., i, 
855, 587. 

Cyanotridiite from Travorstdla 

((,!<>l,o mha), A., ii, 9,77. 

Cyauuric acid in soils (Wise and 
Walters), A., i, 622. 

/Miitrobemsyl ester (Lyons ami Reid), 
A., i, 55ti, 

u« and /w-Cyauuric acids, salts ami 
esters of, and their isomerism and 
molecular complexity (Bn lmann 

and B,iE : niuiM)/ A., i/ 382, 

Gy do n ut, seeds. See Seeds, 

GyprhMm MhjmdorjU> bioltimhieaoence 
in (Harvey), A,/i, 865. 

Cystine, diethyl ester hydrochloride of 
(AliDKIUIALDEN and WYIiERT), A., t, 
121, 

Cytosine-uracil dmucleofcide, • ■ barium 

■, , and brucine salts of (Lkvknk), A., i, 
670. 

D. 

Dahllite from Greenland (Boggild), A., 
ii, 145. 

Peamidisation iu plants (Sou weitzkr), 
■A., i, 504. 


Behydrocamphor. See fryerivyrloQmu 

plmnonm 

Behydxothobaine, and Ha methiodide 
(Freund and Sveyer), A., i, 219. 

Density, determination of, of gases (Ed¬ 
ward, s), A., ii, 442. 
of gases and liquids, formula for cal¬ 
culation of (Soiimidt), A., ii, 406. 
relation between refractive index and 
(Ronicky), A,, ii, 48:5. 

Beoxybenzoin, 2:4-tHni tro-, ami its 
derivatives (Pfeiefeu, Jowleff, 
Blecher, Monti, and Mully), A., i, 
207. 

Beoxycantharidic acid, and its silver 
salt (liunoum), A., i, 460. 

Deoxycantharidin (Rin> o.l i* i 1 ), A., i, 469. 

Beoxycholic acid, preparation of (M air), 
A., i, 442. 

distillation of (Wieland and So roe), 
A., i, 685. 

Deoxylithofellic acid (Fischer), A,, i, 4. 

Desiccating agents, efficiency of (Mo- 
riiiiiLSON; Dover and Marden), 

: A., ii, 500. , . t . '. 

Desiccator, efficient ( Pratt), A., ii, 255. 
vacuum electrically heated (Robert/ 
won and Schmidt), A., ii, 28. 

“Detonal.” Sec a- Ft by ibuty ryl methane. 

Dextrin, adsorption of (Rakuzln), A., ii, 
294. 

Dextrose, rotatory power of (FoUlkew), 
A., i, 79. 

inutfti'ofcition of (Hud,son and Dale), 
A., i, 820. 

turbidity of solutions of, and of tlieir 
mixtures witb maltose (Homueruer 
and Marvel), A., i, 870. 
action of alkalis on (Waterman), 
A., if 195, 681. ^ 

concentration of, in animal tissues 
(Palmer), A., i t 194. 
eon cent ratio! i of, in blood (Hiller 
and Muse.ntiial), A., i, 99 
bflout of the pancreas on, in blood 
(v. Koubwv), A., i, 714. 

. metabolism of. Sec Metabolism. 

•’ftmiumtation of, by yeast (Wilenko; 

v. Euler ami Halmn), A.," i, 680. 
tctra-acetyl derivative, compounds of, 
with 2^plHniybjuinoline«4oatrboxylic 
add and with sal hylic acid (Kau- 
rer), A., i, 540. . ■ 
estimation of, in blood (Sunu mm), 
A,, i, 718; (Bauzil and Boyer; 
MoGuiuan and Russ), A., ii, 548. 
estimation of, in muscle (Hoagland), 
A., ii, 516. f 

estimation of, in urine (Fkkriuhn and 
Mannheim), A., ii, 898; (Hurler), 
A., ii, 894; (Uukmann), A., ii, 
514. • 
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Dextrose, detection and estimation of 
arsenic in (Klinu), A., ii, ■ 
570. 

estimation of arsenic in (Mutthlist), 
A., ii. 101. 

Diabetes (MuDanell and Underhill), 
A., i» 8(»8; (I\I Aoi-Konand Hoover), 
A.., i, *12*5. 

theory of (8 an sum and Woody att), 
A,, i, 400. 

experimental (Maolkoh, Fur,it, Da vis, 
and Scott), A., i, 807. 
acidosis in (BnLi, man, van Slyer, 
(Ju llen, and Fit/.), A., i, 528. 
diastaiie activity of blood in (Myers , 
and Killian), A., i, 809. 
fonnatkm of aeetoneetie acid and lact ic 
acid in the liver in (Embhen and 
Isaac), A., i, 496. 
metabolism in (v. Euler, ami Svan - 
mum}. A., i, 08. 

influence of sodium carbonate in 
(Mvtulin, Graver, Niles, and 
Coleman), A., i, 104. 
pancreatic, in the do# (Mu.ri.UN and 
K lamer; Kramer, Marker, 
ami Moulin; Mu run, Kramer, 
and Eiciie), A.,, i, 09; (Moulin and 
Sweet), A., i, 101. 

Diaeetanilide, y-nitro-, eiysitallogmphy 
of halogen derivatives of (Artini), 
A., i, 558. 

2:tMHacetatomereuripheiiol-/osn.lphonic 
acid, sodium salt (Hu HI* and Herr¬ 
mann), A., i, 488. 

2:6 Diacetatomcrcurithymol (lip it), A., 

i, 070. 

3:4dDiAcetoxybQn2onitrile. ■ See Proto* 
catcclmonitrilc dmectatc. 

/iy-JHacetoxypent ante tiny lone * o x ide 

( Rursciik), A., i, 118 . 

2:4‘Diaoot3rl> 3:5*dimethoxytoluene, am! 
its denvn'ivcM (Aloar), A., i, 
845. 

Diacotylfflycoraldohydo dimothylacotal 
(Won l * and Mom her), A.., i, 
819. 

Diacetylmalonic acid, ethyl cd.er, con- 
atitulion of (V. AmvEusVnd Ahffen- 
be no) > A., i, 027. 

Di&eetyloreinol, derivatives of (Am jar), ■ 
A., i, 845* 

Diacetyltartario acid, fwbufcyl ester, 
rotation of (Pattkrnon), A., ii, 8. 

Dialanyl-A-eysfcmes (AiuiERiiAt.DEN and 
WybkRt), A., i, 120. 

Dialkyl hydrogen .''phosphates, prcj»am- 
timnuid- ionisation of (T)iumnEL and. 

'' Fklt\). A., i, 126. 

Diallylacetonedicarboxylic ■ acid, ■■■■ethyl 
; cid:er(3crn rokter, KEssELEinEnssaiiB, • 
irnd Muller), A., i, 146. 
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1:3 Diaily hydob utan© -2:4 - dione -1 - c arb ■ 
oxylic acid, ethyl cater (Suh roister, 
K, ess el e it, Liknui-ie, and Muller.), 
A., i, 147. 

Dialysis (N minus and Bauar), A., ii, 
202. 

preparation of membranes for 
(Brown), A., ii, 302. 
apparatus for (Thoms), A., ii, 561. 
Diamonds, formation of (Ruff), A,, ii, 
369. 

Bicsv>amylammoniuni palladi- and pal- 
lado-chloriilcs (Gittu i er, Fellneu, 
Krautkr, Fa loo, Kkell, Schulz, 
and Woernlk), A., i, 541. 
Di/.svmmylparabanie acid (Sri eg eii), A., 
i, 17*2. 

Dicwamyltbioparabanic acid (Srr hoe it), 
A., i, 172. 

4 id-Bianilinodiplienyl, 8:5; ll'-JZ-tetrar 
nit.ro- (Bonseinc and Soholten), A., i, 
891. 

Di-p-anisylbenzylcaxbinol (Com a y 
Rooa), A.., i, 266. 
Dianisylideneaminodiphenyl-??-azo- 
phcmylene, <Mn n nn o * (11 El. i >u sci r k a 

and Goldstein), A., i, 484. 
Diantbraquinonylene dioxides, prepara¬ 
tion of (Farmvjshke vorm, Mrinter, 
l.urtus, k Buuninu), A., i, 41. 
Diarylsulpliones (Bins mum). A., i, 185, 
Diastase, optical propertiofl and adsorp¬ 
tion of (Raku/un and Flier), A,, i, 
181. 

' theory of action of (Wokkk), A., i, 61, 
formaldehydes as a aubatmite for (v, 
Kaufmann), ...A,, i, 251 ; (Wok mil}, 
A., i, 417. 

clfoct of soaps on the action of 
(Kkn.dk), A,, i, 6X5. 

■■digestion of starch with (Pah Lima), 
A., i, 670, 

animal (Mykuh and Killian), A m i\ 

369. . ■ ; .. 

of malt, influence of hydriou activity 
on ueiivity of (Adler), A., I, 61, 
Diazoacetic acid, ethyl cuter, action of 
■ heat on derivatives of (Stauihnueu 
and ID reel), A,, i, 178, 
Diazo-compouncls (Staudinueh and 
■ ilium), A., i, 178. •„,, # 
act ion of copper acetyl Ida on 
. (Sun arvin and Plathuta), A., i, 
179. 

p-Diazoimmobcnzene, acyl derivatives of 
(Moruan and Upton), T,, 187 ; A,, i, 

.. 800.. 

Diazomethane, preparation of (Loiunci), 

A., i, 515. 

Diazo oxides,, infernal (diawpUemls), 
constitution of ■ (Mono an ; and' Tom* 
linn), T\, 497 ; A, y i, 481. 
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Diazo-reaction, method of carrying out 
the {Zfukki; and Ride), A., ii, 112. 

6:6G&ibQnzettOazo-3:3Ldipiienol, and its 
dimethyl. ether (Borsche), A.', S, 

558. 

ft7-Dibenzoyl-j3''3-'bromo*4*methoxy- 
phenylbutyric acid, mdhyl ester 
(Kohler and Con ant), A., i, 570. 

l:2-Dibenzoyl-3-W"bi*omO'7i‘Hiethoxy* 
phenydq/rkpropa ne ~ 1 - c arboxyl ic acid, 
and its methyl ester (Kohler and 
(JonAnt), A., i, 570. 

aS-Dibenzoylbutadiene, a5-tf7cyano- 
(Kauffmann and Jeuttjsr), A., i, 
805. 

BibenzoylpentamethyienGdiamine-joy/* 
diarsine oxide (Snsmrnu), A., i, 487. 
BibenzoylAwpropylidenebenzidine 
(Turner), T., 4 ; A., v 180. 

Bibenzyl. See a*- l)iphony lothaiie. 

Bibenzyl sulphide, Hen Benzyl sulphide. 

Bibenzylamine, 2:(Vdi~ and SRhS'rO'- 
tdm- nitro-, and their, salts (ItEton 
and Ooanes.s!:an), A., i, 554. 

Dibenzylbenzamidine, and its hydro- 
chloride (Adams and Beebe), A., i, 

97. 

Dibenzylideneaminodiphenyl-y-azo- 
phenylene, c/mmino-, ^/*p-nitro-(leri va- 
tive (Hkidilsoiika and Goldstein), 
A., i, 484, ' 

Bibenzylpropenylamidine hydrochloride 
(Adams and Beebe), A., *1, 96. 

Bibenzylsulphone-dimethylethylenedi- 
amiue, -cthylenediamino, ami -methyl* 
ethylenediamine (Johnson ami 
Bailey), A., i, 10. 

Bibenzyl y-tolenylamidine, salts of | 
(Adam’ tuid Beebe), A., i, 97. 

“ Bibnal." See a- Butylhe,\'oylurethaui v , 

B iim bnty lammo mum jmUadf- and pul- 
lado-eblotddcs (Gutmer, Kem.neu, 
Krauter, Palou, Kukll, ASottuL/., 
and Woernlk), A., i, 541 ; (Uu timer 
and Kellner), A m i, 542. • 

M4rrL -butyloxamide (Branded), A., i, ■ 

. 555. 

ft 7 ~Bicamphorylidonepropane (.Rube and 
BtmmuuRDt), A., i, 142. 

Bicoumarinyl, SiS'-ihio- (Stleoer), A., . 
i, 178. 

Bicyanodiamide, estimation of, in uifcro- 
Hrae (Stutzkr), A,, ii, 159 ; (Ha her 
ami Kern), A., ii, 518. 

Bicinnamylideneacetone, additive com¬ 
pound of perchloric acid and (Pfejf- 
f;k n, Jow lkff, Fisoh e it, Monti # and 
Molly), A., i, 209. 

Bi&ehy&rocorydalinesulphonic acid 
(G Adam eh and Klee), A m i, 478. 

Bi-«a-diphenyletbyloxamide (Bran ns a) , ! 
A., i, 555. 


Diet, effect of, on growth (Uojwsutnon), 
A., i, 05; (Osborne and Mended, 
A., i, 288. 

removal and lTphiecment of amino- 
acids in (Ackruyd and I Idle ins), 
A., i, 287 ; (GEt lino), A., i, 605. 
importance of vitanmms in (Osborne, 
Mendel, Ferry, end W a reman), 
A., x, 608; (McCollum and Pm), 
A., i, 604. 

leaf and seed mixtures as, comparts! 
with mixtures of seed and sect! 
(McCollum, Simmon dm, and Vita), 
A., i, 49. 

of oats, effect of, on urea in Wood 
and tissues (Lewis and Karr), 
A., i, 100, 

pot tines as source of protein in (Rose 
and Cooper), A., L 524. 
4:5-Biethoxy-l:3- dime thy 1 -4 ;5 - dihydro - 
uric acid (Bir/rz and Studios), A,, i, 
296. 

4:5 -Biethoxy-1:7-dime thyl-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acid (Bii/rz and Da mm), A,, i, 
295. 

2;6-Diethoxy-3:5 - dimethyl-1:4-pyrone 
.(Son roister, K im isle u, Li esc he, an d 
Muller), A., i, 147. 
Biethoxydinaphthyl ketone (Ghia), A,, 
i, 204. 

4:5-Biethoxy -1 -methyl-4:5 -dihydrouric 
acid (Biltz and Steffis), A., I, 
293. 

| 2:3-Diethoxyphenanthraphcnazine (G. 
M. and E. Robinson), T., 984. 
Biethoxyphenyltartramido (0 a s a l is), 

A., i, 648. 

4:5 Biethoxy-1:3:7-trimethyl-9 ethyl- 
4:5-dihydrouric acid (Biltz and Her 
C iuifi), A,, i, 589. 

4; 5-Biethoxy 3;7:9 • trimethyl*' 1 - ethyl- 
4:5-dihydrouric acid (Biltz and M ax), 

;■ Am i, 590. 

Bifithylacotouedicarboxyiic acid, ethyl 
ester (SatlROEi’ER, K ess is leu, Lussen w, 

■ amiM ii'ller), A,, i, 140. 
Biethylamine, physical eonslaut.s of 
(Berthoud), A., ii, 287. 

: j)-BiothylaminO“ 0 -beMhydryltripheuyl- 
carbinol (PfutAi:m), A., i, 652. 
p-Biethylatniuobenzyltriphonylcarbinol 
(PxtitARD), Am i, 658. • 

Diethylaminococlide, and its platin!- 
cidorido (v.' Braun and Kindled), 
A. ? i, 104, 

l7Ll)i0thylamiuO“2;2-diphouyM ^-di- 
hydro mbenzofuran, . 1 -hydroxy-, and' 
its derivatives (Pis rare), A.., i, 652. 
Biethylamiuo-m-hydroxyhenz oy lk//m- 
chlorobenzoic acid, preparation and. 
derivatives of (Orndorff and Rose), 

: A., i, 30, 
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j8-Diethylamino - /F-phenoxy-twpropyl al¬ 
cohol,and its hydrochloride and bei,ico¬ 
nic (Pyman), 1\, 170 ; A., i, JOB 

5- Diethylammo4-iinc acid (Biltz and 
Mkyn), A. , u 288, 

6- Diethylaminoxanthoxie-1 - carboxylic 
acid, 2*,;]: l /f’/Aiiloro-, and its .salts and 
derivatives (Orndouff and Ko.sk), 
A,, i, 31, 

Diethylammoaium pal ladiob luridc (Girr- 
buck, Fellner* Krauter, FaLOO, 
Krell, Schulz, and Woeunle), A., 
i, 542. 

o-Diethylbenzoxie, (/A/Famino-, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun, K rube it, and 
I)ANZICKIt), A., if 121. 
l:3-BxothyL7/cAbtttaiie-2:4-dione, and its 
derivatives (ScimoKTKu, Kkskelke, 

Thesche, and, MOu;Kit)> A *> h MO* 

l:3-Bietbyb7/aAbutane-2:4-dionecarb* 
oxylie acid, esters of (Suhroetkii, 

K ksxkler, LrK.sc he, and Muller), 
A., i, 147, 

Diethyleye/obutanedionedicarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Sen u outer, Kess E- 
lbr, InF j.sc.uk, and Muller), A., i, 

"148. 

2;2- Die thy Ihy driiideiie ( Frkuno, Flei- 
,S( n i e u, au< H U > f f e r.i k) , A., i, 57 4. 
Bietbylfy/eApentamctbyleneplumbine 
(Gruttneh. and Kb a, use), A,, i, 122, ■ 
Diethylthiazine, and its salts (Kerr- . 
mann, .Hubert, ami Sanuoz), A,, i, 
226, 

' DietbyW/thioearbamyleuccinamio acids 
(Kallenbeuo), A,, i, 280, 
Biotbylthiocarbamylsttccinic acids (Kal* ■ 
LENRERc), A., i, 280, 

Diffusion (Uamhuhobu), A,, ii, 562,. 
and adsorption (Alexander), A,, ii, 
24 2. 

rhythmic (Htankeield), A., ii, 

. 125, 

in guluti»-salt jellies (Mueller), 
A., ii, 410. 

of gases, apparatus fur (Maiicus), A., 
ii, 400, 

In Ucjuids (Clack.), A., ii, 75, 

Diffusion coefficient, calculation of 
(t 1 rlffithm), A,, ii, 294. 
Bifnrfurylidenetricmnamy lideneacetone 
(Oiua), A., i* .406. ■ 

Sift'-Bifuryldihydro-lsMriaaiolotri" 
azole, f»:3'-<//liydroxy« and * (//thiol- . 
(Bailey and MuPherhon),; A., i, 
588, ■ '■ 

Digestion, .tryptic, of proteins-'(L ono 1 aud .• 
Hull),. A,, i, '485, . 

MjiUdiXf development of glueo.sides in 
leaves of (Stbau n), A., i, 615, 
detection of the glueosido in leaves of 
( W RATSOlt Ko), A., ii, .182* 


Digitalis, gluoosidos of (Kiliani), A., 
i, 468, 

Biglycyldi-Z-leucyl-A cystine (A poke- 
harden and Wybeet), A.,i, 120. 

*‘ Biglycylhippeny 1 carbamide ” (Ou u- 
tujs ami Petridin), A,, i, 201. 
Bi/.sohexoyldi-^-alanyl-/-cystine, di-d-a- 
bromo ( Arderiialiven and Wybeut), 
A., i, 120. 

BiAuhexoyldiglycyW-cystme, dl-d-a- 
bromo- (Abderhaldkn and Wyiseut), 
A., i,120. 

Dihippurylaminomethylcarbamide. See 
“ Ihglycy 1 hippenylearl>am ide. ” 
JV-Bibydro-ligil^'-anthraqninone- 
azine. See Imlantbroau. 

Dihydro-a - benzopyrenes, preparation of 
(Fl 80 iM.lt and Nonni), A., i, 469. 
Bibydroborberino, cyano- (G. M. and IK 
Robinson), T., 966. 

Dihydrocantharic acids (G a dam eh), A., 
i, 660. 

Bibydrocbelerytbrin ( K arrkr), A, ,i, 849. 
Dihydrocinchonicine, hydroxy-, and its 
picrate (Hare and Bottciier) ? A., i, 
282. , _ ^ ^ 
Bibydrocincboninonc, hydroxy-, and its 
pierate, (Rare and IKirrcHER), A., i, 

■ 282. t 
Bibydrocincbotoxinc. See Omchoticino. 
Dihydrocodeinone, hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Freund and Speyer), 
A., i, 218. 

“ l)ibydrocodeono, 5, hydroxy*, and its 
: oxime (Freund and Speyer), A.,i,218, 
Dibydroindole derivatives, reduction of 
(v, Biiaun, Hewer, and Neumann), 
A,, 1,167. 

■ “ Dlbydro/windolylpyrrolidinium ” 
bromide (v; Braun), A,, i, 1,70* 

‘ * Dibydro/Vfdndolyltetrabydrowmiuino* 
linium n bromide (v. Braun), A., i, 
170, : 

Bihydromorphine dimethyl ether hydro¬ 
chloride (Mann tun), A., i, 474* k 
2;3-Bibydro a maphtba -7 pyrouc, ami its 
derivatives (Pfeiffer and. Grimm mi), 
A,, i, 662, 

Bihydrothebainone, hydroxy-, and its 
.'Derivative#; (Freund and Speyer), 
A,, i, 218. 

d; 5-Dihydro uric acid,' 5-amino-4-hydr¬ 
oxy- (Bilte and Heyn), A., 'i r 288, ' 
Bi-34ndolyl-c*aminopbanylmetbaae, 
■'and its hydrochloride (Hoschek), A., 

i, 167. 

2:5-Bike to 4-benzoyl-1 1 3 - dimethyl-2:5 -; 
dihydropyrrole (Knust and Mumm), 
A,, i, 415* 

1:3*BiketO"(Lbenzoylene-2:2-dimethyl” 
hydrindenes {Freund, Fleischer, 
and Stemmer), A., i, 675. 
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(«)- and -1:3 *D ike to •• »■ benzyloae-2:2- 

dimothylhydriwlenes ( F»:mi: n is Flei¬ 
scher, ami Nteadukk), A,, i, 575. 
^:3’'Bik«tO(lihy(lrothionaplitli«ns 1 pre¬ 
paration of RStollB), A., i, 91. 

5 ;3 / 'l)ikefcO“4:i , '"-(Upheny 1-3:5' difuryl- 
hexahydro 4 1 2 - ti'iazolotri azole (B A T - 
U5V McPherson), A., i, 588. . 

5:3'-Diko to-4:4' ■ dipheny 1-3:5'-distyryl- 
hexahydro-1 :2 - triazolotriazole ( Bad 
ley and MHAhorson), A., i, 588.. 

5:3 / -Bikc to >4:4 A-dipheny 1 - 3:5'-t/f- m- 
nitropkcny3hexahydro-l:&-triazolo- 
triazole ^Bailey and MHhlEimoN), 
,A. i, 588 , 

1:8 - DikotO'2:2: 5:5:8:8--hexaethyltritri- 
methylenobonzene (Fredni», Flei- 
srmKU, and Guffku.i it), A., i> 574. 
^S-Bikotohexoie add, a-hydroxy-, di« 
semi earl >n zone nf (Bok.scm is), A. , i, 118. 
Biketohydrindeue {Ivdiutdiom), and its 
aniline derivatives (Wlsmohnl'm and 
I’VanNRNNTTF.M l.), A., i, 278. 
Diketohydriiiden.es, ■ synthesis ■ of 
(I?’ u h u .n i), ,Fi. \mv it m Clo fee ua, amt 
Stkmmkr), A., i, 572,''' 

2 :4 - Dike to - 5-iH^doxyUden ethiass olidi n e 
(Anuhieasoh), A., i, 064. 

2:6 - Dike to - 5 - me thy 1-4- a - e thoxy ethyl 
pyrimidine (Johnson ami 11 a n lev), 
A,, i, 607. 

2:8-Dike to- 5 -methyl-4-a- me thoxye thy 1 • 
pyrimidine (Johnson ami Hadley), 
A..,., h 887. 

7 'Diketones, antion of, with imsatairated 
ketones {SrnOLTx), A., i, 402. 

416 -Dike to -1:2:2:3; 5 - pout aphony I piperid - 
itt0'3:5'dicarboxylic acid, methyl 
, ester (Htaiu under and Hiu/.el), A., 
i, 051 , . 

2i4*Diketo-3 phenyl- 5 p aminobenzyl- 
idenothiazoline, and its deriveliv«,s 
J And tun a. son), A., i, 008/ 

2:6-Dik©to~4-*ph.attyl1 “methyll :2:3:6- 
tetrahydropyridino* Hoc . /f Phenyl- 
ghifnroummhyHmide, 
4;9-Diketototrahydro-1; 3;0:S-naphtha- 
tetrazine,- 2:7Y/myiumamino- (Dux..), 
A,, i, 481* 

5;3ABiketo-3:4:4h5Atetraphenylhexa- 
hydro -1:2-triazolo triazolo (Bailey 

and kloPin-imsoN), A,, t, .5.87* 
Bilatometer (BnoaRd)> A., ii, 524. 

Bi- Z-iouoyldir^-alanyl-/-cystine (A udeid ' 
walden and W'yuekt), A.,, i, 120* ■' 
3:4-Bimethoxyaeetophenone, 2:0 ~di- 
hydroxy- (NiEHENSTEfN), T., 7 ; A., 
i," 150, ‘ 

3:4 Diraothoxybenzoic acid, 5-ni.tro-, and 
Ountro-2-amhio-, ami their derivatives 
(Gibson, Simgnhkn, and Eait), T., 

; 74 I .A./ i, 208. 


7:4'-Dimei;hoxy • 3 -benzyl-2:3 - dihydro • y* 
benzopyrox&e (IVfeiffke and Grim- 
M EL‘.) : A., h 002. 

B^^Dimethoxy-tNS^diacetyidiphenyl- 
methane, litHih'hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Pfeiffer anti Gkimmwr)* 
A., i, 002. 

yj/Z-Dimethoxydicinnamylideiieacetone, 
ami its compound with perchloric acid 
(PrEIFFER, .low LKFF, Fisc HER, 

Monti, and Molly), A., i, 209. 

4:5 -Dimethoxy-4:5-dihydrouric acid 

(Bn/rzaml Heyn), A., i, 280. 
4:5-Dimethoxy-3:7-dimethyl 4; 9-di¬ 
ethyl 4:5*dihydroui‘io acid (Biltz and 
Max), A., i, 590. 

4:5 - Dimethoxy 4:3- dimethyl-4:5 - dihy- 
drouric acid (Biltz and Stkuke), A., 
i, 290* 

4:5-Dime thoxy-1 :7-dimethyI-4:5-dihy- 
drourio acid (Bn/rz ami Da mm), A., 
i, 295* 

4:4 / -Dimethoxy-2:2 , -dimethyM:l'-di* 
thioxanthoiiyl (Ullmann and v. 
Glenok), A,, i, 103, 
4:5-Dimethoxy-3;7-dimethyM-ethyl"4j5- 
dihydrouric acid (Biltz and Max), 
A., i, 591. 

2:6-Bimethoxy’3:5-dimethyM:4'pyrone 
(Ho ifuoeter, Kenseleii, Libsohe, and 
MOlleh), A., i, 140. 

4:4 / -Dira,ethoxydi-« • naphthyl diketone 
(Guta), A., i, 204. 

4:4'-Bimethoxydia-naphthyl ketone 
(Glua), A., i, 204. 

SjS'-Bimethoxydiphenyl, 5:5 V/- and 

8:5 jJhrP’A^VMiitro- (1 ioitHon'm and 
Hoiiulten), A,, i, 391. 
Dimethoxydiutyryl ketones, additive 
munp-mnds of (Tfsaffer, Hiwleff, 
FisoheU) Monti, and Mdlly), A,, i, 

' 208. ■ ■ •' 

4:5 Dimethoxy-1 methyl*4:6-dihydro- 
uric,acid (Bi uva ami Htrdfe), A., h 
293. . ■ ’ ■ 

<h 1 :G Dimethoxy- 2 naphthoylbonzoic 
acid, ami is a methyl ost»r (pLsoiiEa 
' and KOnio), A., i, 801, 

2:5 Bimethoxy-^-nitro Aft-propenylbenz- 
one. (K ah ffm an N', B \ f rut, M eve n, 
find Jkutteh), A.*, i, 892, 
l:2-Bimethoxyphonanthraphenazine, 4- 
■' ■ ■ bromo- (Joneh and Robi nson), T,, 928. 
2:5-Bimethoxy*a phonylcinnamic acid 
(Kadffmann, Burk, Meyer, and 
JEtriTER), A., 392. •••' 

4 ‘ Bimethoxysaccharin, ” See Veratrie- 
.sulpbinidc. 

■ ^//-Bimcthoxystilbene, additive, com¬ 
pounds .of (Pfeiffer, Jowlekf, 
f motusu, Monti, and Molly). A., i, 
207* 
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2 ;5-Dimothoxy stilheno, «-nitro- (Kaure¬ 
man n, Burr, Meyer, ami J Kirmsit), 
A., i, 892. 

2:5-DimethoxyBtyrene, <o rutro- (Ratkf- 

M A.N N', 1 '> t! It It, M E Y E1l, All'l J EUTV En), 
,A m i, 392. 

4: 5 - Dime thosy -1:3 :T :9 - tetr amctlxy 1* 4:5- 
dihydrouric acid (Jin/rz ami Stkijee), 
A,, i, 300. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-l:3:7-trimethyl*9-cthyl' 
4:5-dihydrouric acid (Bn,:vz ami Be it¬ 
ems), A., i, 580. 

4:5-Bime tlioxy-3: Y:9“trimcthyl*l*ofcliyl- 
4:5-dihydrouric acid(Bir/rz and Max), 
A., i, 500. 

Bmiethylacetonediearboxylic acid, esters 
of, and their derivatives (Schuokteu, 
KesseIiEA, L rescue, and MdRRKii), A., 

: . l\ 146. 

2 :7-Bimethylacridine, 3: 0 -^/ani inn-, 

cadmium and silver compounds, 
preparation of (Son* (Jn em. Ind. 
Bas i/e), A., i, 582. 

1:6- and 3:8-BimetliyIallantoiiis (B i i/c z, 
Ueyn, and Bf.ru ms), A., i, 291. 
Biinethylamine, preparation of (Wer¬ 
ner), T., 841; A., i, 632. 
physical constants of (B without)), 
A., ii, 287. 

o Dimethylamiiiownamylbenzeue, and its 
sails (v. Braun, Hjsidku, and Neu¬ 
mann), A., i, 168. 

2:4»Bimethylamiiwaaisole, ■ 8 ifi-fftn itvo- 
. : (Hi n n m arsi i, Knujut, and Robinson), 
T„ 944. 

/j-Dimethylamittobenzftnilide (Station-. 

is eu ami ,Enure), A., i, 046. 
^'•Dimdthylaminobenz-ftzide and -hydr- 
azlde (»Stauionuek and Enure), A.,, i, 
666 . 

p'-Diiiiitliyiamixmheiizhydryifdipheiiyl' 
^•diethylaminobena!y.I)ljeii*ene .(\% 

■ raiiu), A,j i» '661* 

/i'Bimethylaminobens5hydryl(diplienyl- 
p •dimethyianntiobcnzyDbenzene (Pit- 
raru, A., i, 651 . 

y j-D imethyl amiftobenzylidenedeoxy benz¬ 
oin (K A U EE MANN, BURR* MEYER, 
ami Jeutter), A., i, 692, 
p * Dime thy lamiaobeazoyl elilorid e(Sr a i u 
ionium and Enure), A,, i, 646. 
f>Di me thy lamino-? -ben zoy 1 * 7 - ethyl 
hexane, and its pktltdeldurido ( IIar- 
re u. and RamA iiT-L ucas),' A., i, 
665. 

f-Dimethylamino-y* benzoyl- 7 -mothyl- 
hexane, and its Halts (Marrkr and 
.11A M ART -1 jt J C A S)» A , V, 605. 
^-Bimethylammo ^-bonzoyl-^-methyB 
pentane, and -its derivativoH (Har> 
re it and Bam art Luo as), A., I, 
065. 


p-Dimethylamiuobenzylbenaopinacone 
(I’M hard), A., i, 052. 
p-Dimethylaminobenzylbeazoylbenzene 
(Peraru), A., i, 653. 

■ jt?-I)imethylaminobenzyl triphenyl- 
carbinol, and its derivatives (PEuard), 
A., i,652. 

5-Bimethylaminobutan-^-one, salts of 
(Manntch), A., i, 63-4. 
7 -DimethylaminoWtylbenzeiie, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Neumann), A., 
1, 2S2. 

Bimethylaminocodide, and its plutmi- 
chloride (v, Braun and Kendrer), 
A., i, 104. 

Biiuethylaminocyanonorcodide, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Kinurer), A., i, 
104. 

^-Bimethylamino-w-cyanostilbeue 
' ■ (Kauffmann and Mpa'JSr), A., i, 
.. 305.-' 

3«Dimethylamino-9:9(or 10:I0)~di~ 
methy laminodiplienylanthrone (Ph- 
RAui>), A,, i, 653. 

«e~Bimethylaxxuno-^5»dimcthylpcntan- 
7 -one (Mannkui), A., i, 635. 

3 - Bime thyiamino-9:10 - dipheny lan thr- 
acene (Peraru), A., i, 658. 
p-Bimothylaminodiplionylearbamide 
(Stau turnout, and Enure), A., i, 667. 
3 Bhnethylamino 9:10 diphenyldihydro- 
anthracene (Pkraru), A., i, 658, 
pp f - Dimethy W/aminodi- o toly l , ketone, 
and' r7/eyaxu>,. and ■ dhnitroso- (v. 

' Braun), A., i, 175, 
pp '-B imethyh 7/aminodi-o-toly Ime thane, ■ 
and its derivatives (v. Braun), A.,i, 
174, . ' ' 

Bimethylamino-A-# - hydroxyo thy I - 
n'oroodide, and its pialimehiondo (v, 

■ Braun and K inure n), A., i, 164, 
3-Bimethylamino-9 y e hydroxy phenyl-6- 
dixnethylfluorhne ((4nowu and Wat- 
, SON), T., 827. ■ 

3 ■Bimethylamiito-9 i -op-ii?/hydroxy- 
pheayl-6-dimethylfluoriiiMn and its 
benzoyl derivative (Chosh and Wat- 
hon),’T., 827. 

a BimethyiaminO“*)3“methyipentan 7- . ^ 
one, and its salts (Mannuui), A., i, 
035. 

| ^y3-Bimethylaminomofchylpentaxp 7 -one, 

.. and its Halts (Mannich), A,, i, 635, 
Bimothylaminonorcodid©, and'' its salts 
(v. Braun and .Kinurer), A., i, 
104. 

Bimethylaminophenonaphthazoxone 
(Keimimann and Bicreiiaum), A., i, 
593. 

p»Bimethylaminophenylcarbamic acid, 
methyl ester (Btaudinokr and 
Enure), A,, i, 007, 
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jo-Dimethylaminophenylearbimidie 
(Stai/l>in«rr and Kndee), A., i, tU>7. 
(»*DimotliyIaminoph6nyU7/fVf>iiexane r aud 
its salts (v. Braun, IIrider, and 
Neumakn), A., i, 168, 
3-Bimethylamino9(or 10) -phony loxan- 
tliranol, and its derivatives (Pkrard), 
A., i, 653, 

•p* Dimethylaminoplianyluretliane. See 

^-DimcLUylatniiiophonyloarbamicacid, 
methyl aster. 

o-Bimethylaminopropylbenzene, and its 
derivatives (v, Braun, H eider, and 
Neumann), A., i, 168. 
/3-Bimethylamiiiopropylbenzsnes, and 
their methiodides (v. Braun, Hkideu, 
and Neumann), A., i, 168. 
4'-Bimothylammostilbene-4"carboxylic 
acid, 2-nitvo-, and its salts (Pfeif¬ 
fer, Kunkeht, and v. Polmtekr), 
A., i, 141* 

5-Bimethylamino njMiric aeid (Bir/rz 
and Heyn), A., i, 288. 
Bimethylammomum pailful iehlo ri de 

(Gil TRIER, F.KERNER, KRAU IER, FaR- 
oo, Kuker, Schulz, and Woernre), 
A., i, 541. 

Bimethylaniline, condensation of ethyl¬ 
ene dibromide and (v. Braun and 
Arkuszkwmki), A., i, 175. 
additive compound of, with 2;4:6-tri- 
n itrostiIbune { Pfeifee n, Jow lef f, 
Fincher, Monti, and Murry), 
A,, i, 208, 

2:3-Bimethylbenzopyrone, brotno-deri- 
valives of (Simones and Herovici), 
A., -i, 409. 

3:6*Bimothyb 1:4«banzopyrone (v. Aid 
we us), A,, i, 277. 

Bimethylcycd>btttaiie*l:3-dione, derive,- 
lives of (ScilROKTKR, KesSFRFR, 
BiEwniiE, and MurrKR), A., i, 149. 
l:3-Bmothyle ( yrA>biitane«S:44iono“l- 
oarboaeylie acid, esters of (Sun router, ■ 
Keshereu, Diksohe, and MArrer), 
A,, i, 146*' 

X :3-Di*aethylc?/c/obutane-2:4-dionedi- 
carboxylic acid, methyl ester (Son ro¬ 
uter, K ess keek, Liksuhe, and 
. ' MOeekr), A., i, 148. 
l:3-Dimethyl-5-terA-butylbenzene, 

2:4:6»/namino- (llEKZiO, Wenzee, 
and Kuan, er), A., i, 1.77, 
a-p-Bimetbylcinnamic acid, and its 
'methyl ester (v, An were), A., i, 
267, 

j8-Bimethylcinnamic acids, stereoiso- 
utevic, and their derivatives (Stoic it- 
mkr, Grimm, ami La a ok), A., i, 
648, 

4:7~Bim©thylcoumarin pel iodide (Sl- 
■ monis), A., .1, 706, 


2:4'-BimetkyMiamin©phenyi va-tolyl 
ketone, and 2:4V7/eyano-, and their 
. derivatives (v. Braun, A., i, 174, 

2 id'-Bimethyldiaminophenyboi-tolyl- 
methane, and its derivatives (v, 
■Braun), A., i, 174. 

3:8-Bimethyl-1:6dietliylallantoin 
' (Bit.tss and. Max.), A., i, 590. 
s-Bimethyldiethylalloxantin (Bietz and 
Max), A., i, 591. 

1:4-Bimethyl'2;5"diethylbexizene 
(Freund, Freescher, and Gof- 
FEu.rit), A., i, 575. 

Bimethy ldie thylbu tinenediol. See yi« 
Dimethyl-A3-octiiien©-7£-diol. 
l:9-Bimethyl‘3:7-diethyLi j /Ji’7 , «)-5:5*di- 
hydantoin (Birtz and Max), A., i, 
590. 

4:7-Bimethy l-2:2-dietliyM :3 -diketo- 
hydrindene-5:6-dicar boxy lie acid 

(Freund, Fleischer, and. Goffer*! e), 
A., i, 573. 

3:7-BimethyM:9 dietbyluric acid (Hi et/, 
and Max), A., i, 590. 

4:4'~Bimethyl* 1:1 '-dithioxanthonyl 
(Urrmann and v. Glenck), A., i, 
161. . 

Bimethylenedioxydistyryl ketone, addi¬ 
tive compound of stannic chloride and 
(Pfeiffer, Jowreff, Pesohek, 
Monti, and Murry), A., i, 208. 
Dimethylenegluconic acid, behaviour of, 
in the organism (Baderi), A., i, 716. 
2:3:6:7-Bimethylenetetraoxyanthra- 
quinonedi-imide {'Brown and Korin- 
son), T., 957. 

4:5:4': S'-Bimethylenetetraoxyazobenz - 
ene (Horn neon), T., 113. 

4:5:4': b'-Dimethyknetetraoxyazoxy - 
benzene 2'-carboxylic acid, 2-nitrq- 
■ (Robinson}, T», 119; A M i, 227. 
Bimethylcnetotraoxydistyryl ketone, 
fi'of/cliloro- (Our, Robinson, and 
Wj remmm), T,, 948. 

5:6:4':5' Bimethylenetetraoxy-S-phenyl- 
mdazole 2'“carboxylic acid, d-hvdr- 
. oxy-> lactone of (Borin son), T., 118 ; 
A., i, 227, 

Bimethylerythrene, polymcrisatJon ■ of 
(Ostromrssrenhki), A.,, i, 399. 

1:6-BimBthyl-3-etbylallantoin (Bietz 
. and Max), A.,' i, 591. 
l:4-Bimethyl-2 ethylbenzene (F itKtf.Ni>, 
Fre.rsu.her, and GoffeiuA), A., i, 
573* 

1:3-Bimethyl-7-ethylcaffolide (Bi i/rss 

and Max), A., i, 590. 

1:7«Bimethyl-3~©thykaffolide (Bi etz 
and Bsamius), A., i, 589, 

2:6-Dimethyl4-ethyIpheny 1 methyl ket¬ 
one, ami its sennearbazono (Freund, 
vFiiBmuii»it, and Goffer,: i) $ A,, 574* 
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3; 7-DimethyL1 - ethyluric acid, prepava- 
: tifou ami derivatives of (Biltz and 
Max), A., i, 590. 

8:7-Dimethyl-1 ethyl*A‘ l: *‘/,souric acid, 
5-cldoro* (Biltz and Max), A., i, 

591. 

2 :5 Dimethy If uran-3:4- dicarboxy lie 
acid, ethyl ester, hydrolysis of (Kou- 
srm’N and (loUNDKIi), A,, i, 91. 

4:5- Bimetliylgiyoxalone, prepu ratio 11 of 
(Johnson and Hadley), A., i, 585. 
1:9- and 3 ; 7 -Bimethyls/> 7 -r«>- 5 : 5 -liydant‘ 
oins (Biltz, Hhyn, and Bergtus), 
A., i, 291. 

1:31) ime thy lhy dan toy le thy lamide, and 
fi-hydroxy* (Biltz and Max), A., i, 
590, 

1 :2-3)imethylhydrindeae,, 1 -hydroxy-.' 

•' Suo-. 1 s2*l.)imcthylimlan*l-oL• 

Bi- 2 * methyl• 2 -hydrindyIthiocarbamide 
(v. Braun, K ruber, and DanzigerJ, 
A., i, 132, 

Dimethyl 7 -hydroxypropylallylammon- 
ium chloride. Sets AllyUiomocholine 
chloride, 

l:2“Diniethylindan-l -ol (Stoermer and 
LaA o e), A., i, 054, 

2 : 3 -Dimethy Undone, and its pi crate 
(Stoermer, and La age), A,, i, 655. 
1:2-Dimethy linden-l-ol (Stuk.um.eu ami 
La auk), A,, i, 664. 

Di- 2 -methyl-S ixidolyl other (IUudibou 
'and Hosohek), A,, i, 166. • 

Di-3'-( 2 -aethylindolyl)'aminophenyD 
methane, and its hydrochloride and 
acetyl derivative (IIosuhkk), A., i, 

" 107, 

7C Dimethyioctane»7f-diol, and its de¬ 
rivatives (ZaLKIND and Maekarjan), 
A,, i, 114. 

7 f* Dimethyl™ AMctene 7 f-diol, and its 
derivatives (ZauUnd and MarKar- 
jan), A., i, ILL 

Dimethyl* A# - oetiraene^diol, hydro¬ 
genation of (Zalkjnd arid Maukak* 
if an), A., i, ILL 

2:5 Dime thy lolpyrrole (Thu 11 elincev 

and MAKNonov), A., i, 105, . 
l:4*"Dimethyk//c/opontadienedihydro- 
, pyridame, 6 -nitro- (Hale), A,, i, 56. 
lr2*Dimethylc?|/c^pentane,, 1 nitre- 

" (Roea'N.qv),"Aa. i, 133; 

1:i-Dimethykpj?cp.eix1 an©”3- one-2 carb¬ 
oxylic acid, ■ 2 -eyano-, ■ ethyl ester, 
derivatives of (Noyes, and Marvel), 
A., i, 455. 

1; 1 - Dimethylr//c/opentane'3-oxime, 2- 

eytrno”, and its 2-earhoxylic acid 
(Noyes and .Marvel), A*, i, 455. 

2:5 Dime thy Iphenol, 4 -amino -, ace ty l do™ 
rivative (J acobb and IlEtifELUEUaEit), 

A., h 


2:5“ Dime thy Iphenoxy acetic acid, 4- 

amino-, and its derivatives (Jacobs 
and H e i he lb e roe a) , A., i, 696. 
2:6Dimethylpiperidme8, substituted , 
preparation of (Judd and Ivon), A,, i, 
282. 

aa-Dimethylpx'opionoylsemicarbassid© 

(Bougault), A., i, (589. 
3:6-Dimethylpyridazine-4:5-dicarboxylic 
acid, and its silver salt (Hale), 
A., i, 55. 

0 - 1:6-DimethylpyridyL2- ethyl alcohol, 
and its acetate (Hess, Uibkjg, and 
Eiohkl), A., i, 351. 

4: $ -Dimethyl-2:2.6:6* t© traethyl-3- 
hydrindacene (Freund, Fleischer, 
and Goioohue), A., i, 578, 
4:8-Dimethyl-2:2:6:6-tetraethyls-hydr- 
mdacene-l:3-dione (Fred ni>, Fleisch -, 
er, and GofferjE), A,, i, 573* 
mcvo-2:5-Dimethyltetrahydrothiophen, 
and its derivatives (CIrlschkevitsoh- 
Trochimov.siu), A,, i, 155, 
3;5-Dimethyltetrahydiothiophen-2- ■ 
carboxylic acid, and its silver salt 
(0 RI SO 11K E VITSO11 -T ROO111M O V »K i an d 
Galperin), A., i, 156, 
Dimethylthiazme, and its salts (Kkhu- 
M A NX, KuRER'r, RH d S A N DOZ), A., 1,226.; 
D im ethyl thiophen i n e re uri- hal olds 

(Steinkupf), A,, i, 303. 

3:5-Dimethylthiophen, 2-iudo- (0 Risen - 
. kk vi tsc it *T roch i m nvs k i and Gal- 
■.. muN), A., i, 155. 

Dimethyl-o-toluidine, condensation of 
Hioxynietliylone and (v. Braun and 
II eider), A,, i, 175. 

Dimethyl-/'-toluidiae, 2:8»dmitro- (J an- 
. sen), A., i, 128. 

DimethyLo-toluidinium palladpcddorido 
■ (ChrTiir w n ♦Fee r, n ice, K ua utkr, Faldo, 
Krkll, Schulz, and Woernle), A., 
i, 511. 

4:3 Dimothyl 2:2:5-triathyM;8-diketo- 
hydrindono (Freund, Fleischer, and 
Gueeer.ie), A., i, 578. 

4:7 - D ime thy 1 2:2:5 tr iethylhy drindene 
. (Freund, Fleischer, ami Goffer* 
iTft), A., i, 578. 

2:4*Dimothyltrimethylene sulphide, and 
, 'its ■■ ■ denvativeB ; (Grlschkb v itsoh* 
Trouhimuvsiu), A., i, 154, 

7 : 7*Dimethyluramil (Biltz and.'.H eyn), 
A., i, 288* 

1:3-Dimethyl-^-uric 'acid,; 5-chloro- 

.. (Bn/rz and' Btrueb)» A., i, 297. 
l:7-Dimethyl-^-uric acid, 5-chlom- 

(Biltz and Damm), A., i, 295, 

1 ;3- Dimethyl- A^Hwaric acid, 5-chloro- 
(Bu/rz and St rufe)» A. 7 i, 296. 

1 ;7-Dimethyl* acid, 5-chloro- 

(Bn/rzand Da mm), A m i, 294. 
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XK-a-naphLliyl hdliiride, and its waits 
(Lkokbrr), .A m i, 1JM. 

Dinaphthy lsnlph ones, '7/hyd rux y - (11 .1 ns* 
brio;}, A., h 570. 

Din dole (Krout.i), A., i, 587 ; (! 1 Ki.i.im:), 
A., i, 708. 

2:(bBinitraHmiercunthymol (Bn r e). A., 

i, 670. 

Dioptaso from Traversella (Gulomjia), 
A., ii, 877. 

Di-o- and-/»-phenetyl hdlurulos, and their 
waits and derivatives (Hkoeueu), A., 
i, 184, 264. 

3:3'*DipiieQ.ol, amino*, bromo-, and intro- 
derivatives of (Borsouk), A,, i, 558. 
Diphenyl, and its <lorivaticrystallo¬ 
graphy of (MiKLEirNKu), A., i, 641.. 
nfmilphide, f//-2~mtTo-HA4 eyano* 
(Borsouk, Staokmann, and if aka.-. 
it off- Skm u a ns r i), A., i, 17. 
Diphenyl, 2:5:2':5 / ; MrnvhUn o- (Mkyku 
and Hofmann), A., i, 642. 
cl 1 1oroi \ 1 tro- and idtroamino-derivn** 
lives of (Bon sour and S(uioltkn), 
A., i,390. 

ay-Biphenylacetoacetic acid, methyl 
ester (Shhroktek, ' K-esselrr, . 
Lnsscni?, and Mtti/Lftit), 'A., i, 146. . ■ 
Diphenylacetonedicarboxylic acid,; 
methyl ester (Staubinuicu ami Hi u- 
ZKL), A., i, 031. 

Diphenylamino, preparation of (Ki.On- 
scukim), A., j, 830. 

•use of, in colorimetric ostium I ions 
(Smith), A., ii, 217. 

Diphenylamino, 2-anum>4 eyano- 

(Borsouk, Btaok.ma.nn, and Maka 
HOFF-BKM l,,lANNK1} > A., h 16. 
n i trolly <1 roxy »< 1 er i v n f i v es (M k i t \ mil A, 
Fostku, and BlUUHTMAN), T,, 5,16; 
A., i, 454. 

D ipheny laminot e tr amc thy latum onium 
(Suhlknk. mid Holt/.), A., i, 268, 

1:0 Diphenyl"8-anisyIpyrazoie 
I.ANDRK), A., t, 223,. 
Diphonyh/eazophonylene, 7r/nratnim>, 
and its salts and* derivatives (II Bin* 
VHOHKA and GoLIiSTKIN), 'A., i r 48'2;/ : 
'Biphenylbenisidine, nse of, .in color,!• 
metric estimations (Smith), A., ii, 217, 
2:6Diphenyh8*ben2yliclono-5:5-dimGth- 
yltetrahydropyrone (Ih and P. Evan), 
A., i, 848. 

pcy'Diphenyl-^-benzylidencpropaue, and 
aWihromo- (OuROHov and Grin- 
, incur,), A,., i, 450, 

1 Diphenyl-/ebromopheuylmethylhy dr - 
oxylamine, and its hydrochloride 
(Staoner), A., 1, 24, 

6*Diphenyl*p bromophenylmetliyl- /I - 
ipethylhydroxylamiue (Btie<h 4T/, ami 
SrAoNKK), A., i, 2a 


Di phony ibutadiime (.lorn, in), A,, i 

820 . ^ 

Diphenykarhinols, action ■ of aromatic 
suiphinic acids with (Uinniiero), A#, 
l, 828 . 

Diphenyl *clxlorophenylmo thy lamine, 
and its sails (Vosiu? lion), A*, i, 21, 
Diphenyl ■}> chioropli my lmethy ht /'ehloro- 
amine (Vosimimn), A., i, 21. 
DiphenylO^rochlorophthalide (O rn - 
iMMtFK and Ainu, uat), A,, i, 883. 

?<VD ipheny 1 - «f - dianisy Ihexane • a f - clione 
(JoRLANDER), A., i, 3-43. 

Diplxenyldi-n. butylfcefcra zone (1 1 rc i li.y 

and H inaN bottom), T., 1080. 
2:2-Diphenyl»l:l*di(-p diethylamino* 
phenyl)«l:2-clihydro/.vebcnzofuraii 
(PbiiAun), A., i, 652. 

2:2 Diphc?»yM:l-di(-p-dimethylamino- 
phenyl) *1:2 dihydroovobenzofuran ( Vti* 
haud). A., i, 651. 

8:5 DiphenyD4:5 dihydro/^ooxaajoles, 4- 
and 5-hydroxy« (WnnviAN), A., i, 
221, ' ' „ 

8:5'A D iph enyldihy d r o-1:2 -1 riazolotri* 
azole, 5:8'y(7hydr<sxy-, and its. ,'devi- 
vutives (Bailry and Moour), A., 
i. 355, 

5:‘'/-(7/thi<*l- (Bahvf.y and MoPheu- 
son), A, t i, 588. 

2:2 D iphe nyl Ip -dime thy lamino phe ny 1 - 
l~p‘ diethylaminophenyl-1:2-dihydro- 
vVcbenzofuran (Pin:Ann), A., 1, 651. 
Diphenyldipyruvic acid, esters of (Hrm 
mrrj.f). A., i, 804. 
2:2'-Dipheiiiyldiquinoiie"4:4 dioxime 
(Bon ,shir ami Suiioltkn), A., i, 
800 , 

Diplienylene oxide, 1:8:(h87»VmnitTo* 
{Bon ,shir and Bcihvi.trn), A., i, 
800 . 

' ff-Diphenylethano, 8:8'«r/7(luui0‘ (51 rykr 
and Hofmann), A., i, 642. 
-Diphonykthylauilne, and its tdtrite 
(Branivku), A,, i* 655, 
««-Diphenylothylcarbamic acid, ottiyl 
■ ester (KitANDI5it), A , i,,560, 
«a-Diphenylethylcarbamide (Huanokk), 

. .A. : t i, 566. 

au Diphenylethyloxamic acid, ethy l ester 
(Branivru), A , i, 555. 

. m Diphcnylethyloxamide (Bbanorr), 

■ A., i, 555. 

Biphenylglycollic azide, and its deriva¬ 
tives (Gbrtuih and GonunKua), A., i, 

. 687 . ' 

Diphonylglycollohydrazide, and its derh 

■ viitives (C'uRTtos and Gowhirhg), A, 

h 0875 ■. ■ ■ 

Diphenylhydroxyacetic .acid, ' p,;nilro< 
heiizyi enter ('Lyons am! Itiah); A7,d,'; 
, 550. . v;.:;: 
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DiphenyUndene, sy 11 thesis of (0 it e< mto v ), 
A , i, 450 , 

i:2- and 2:8-Bip)umylmdenes (Ilium lj), 

A., t, 5 ; VI. 

Diplumyliodonium vItlorn lo, eryMv.ill<> 
graphy uf (van der Veen),'' A., i, 
548. 

Dipheny lmethane, 8 :6:8 Vd'-Zc/ml ty <1 r- 

oxy-, pro para tiou of (Uiro.su and 
Watson), T., 825. 

I) iphcny 1 me thanedime thy ldihy dr azin o, 
action of, on sugars (v. Braun), A.,i, 
251. 

Diplionylmetliylammonium palhulo- 
ehloride (Gunmen, Kellner, Kuaid 
ter, Fa r.co, Krell, Schulz, and 
■WoifiitNMfi), A., iy 541. . ; 

Biphenylmethyl a»naphthyl sulphone 
(11 INS BE R<i), A., i, 829. 

Biphenylmethyloxalabetle acid. See 
0 xalo - £6 -d t p h enylpropioni c acid. 

1s3-Diphenyl-5-w • nitrophcnylpyrazolo 
(Bodforss), A., i, 225. 

l:3-DiphenyD5^^nitrophenylpyrazol- 
ine, and 4-hydroxy- (Boukouss), A., 
i, 225. 

l:4'Diphenyk//(7opentacUencdihydro- 
pyridazine, ti-nitro- (II a lei), A., i, 
56, " 

D i*'a-phonyl#w>propyloxamide( B ran her), 
A., i, 555. 

3:5“Dijjheny lpy razo.line, 4-hydroxy-, and 
its nit'roso-derivative ( Wukm an ), A. , i, 
222. 

2:6-Diphenylpyryl furr.ieliloridtt (Dir-■ 
they), A., i, .633; 

2:3-Diphonylqninoxallne, 6-eyano- 
(Bouse hr, Stackmann, .and Maka- 
SlOFFnSKMR.I.ANmu), A., i, 17’.. . 

Diphenylsuoein'ie acids, /-menthyl asters 
of (WREN and Still), T., 513 ; .A., i, 
456. 

r* and ; mso« Biphony luuccinic acids, inter- 
eon version of the esters of (Wuen and 
Still), T., 1019. 

2; 3- Diphenylthiohy d&ntbin, 20-di-p- 
hydroxy- (Htieeer), A., i, 178. 

'Diphenylthioparabanio acid, ■ <H/>~ 
hydroxy- (Stieckr), A„i, 172. • 

2:6-DiphenyMv^..toiylpiperid-4-one 
(Mayer), A., i,. 144*.' 

Sid-Biphanyltriazole, . 5-hydroxy- 
(Bau.kY and McPherson), A., i, 587. 

Dipiperidinotetraminoarsenohenzene 
hydrochloride (Faubwkrke vq.it m, 
Mfiiwmi, Lucius, 1 and BrOninu), 
A., i, 359. 

‘ ‘ Dipronal. ‘' See a- Propyl vale rylur«» 
thane. 

Dipropiony 14-cystine, . diM~ hr<1 : l-a- 
hromo- (A ituKuu arurn and WYbeut), 
A., i f 120. 


Di/Nopropylacetonedicarboxylio acid, 
ethyl ester (Scinto kter, Kkshrler, 
LiEsrins, and Muller), A,, i, 146. 
Dipropylauimonium palladichlnrido 
(G irr.ni eu, Kellner, K ratter,, Fa loo, 
k re ni., Schulz, ami Woernlio), 
A., i, 542. 

Bisaecharides, constitution. of (Ha¬ 
worth and Law), A., i, 80. 
Disinfectants, use of mercury organic 
compounds as (Sen haute and 
. Schoklukr), A,, i, 241. 

Dispersion, rotatory (Patterson), A,, 
ii., 4, 5. 

Dissociation of double salts in aqueous 
. solution (Maxwell), A., ii, 562. 
Dissociation pressure of .sulphides 
(Allen and Lombard), A., ii, 194. 
Distillation in steam (Richmond), A., 
i, 316; (Trump), A., ii, 193. 
of aliphatic acids (Upson, Plum, 
and Schott; Lame; Richmond), 
A., ii, 277. 

Distillation, apparatus (Stearns), A., 
ii, 567. 

for manipulation of small quantities 
of volatile substances (Stock), A., 
ii, 442. 

vacuum (Dusoeak and Spencer), 
A., ii, 316. 

/uDistyrylbeimne, and wc/-hb*eyano- 
' ( K A D EEM A N N UU<1 d EUTTKR), A., 1, 395. 
3:5 / *DistyryldihydrO'l:2-triazolotri- 
azole, 5:8'nMiydToxy~ (Bailey and 
McPherson), A., i, 588. 

Dieucoinyl^/ o-aminotolane, dlLiAnitro- 
(IIuuoli), A m i, 22. ^ ^ ■ 

■ tf&Disulphohexoic acid, and its deriva¬ 

tives (Nottuoitm), A., i, 29. 

2:5 Di o-sulphophenyl l:3:4-triazole, 1 1 • 
amioo- (SCHRADER), Am L 710. 

$8 - Disulpho•8 phony 1 valeric acid, and its 
derivatives (NoituoHm), A., i* 28. 

■ $8 Disnlphovaleric acid,, and its doriva- 

■ lives (Nottuohm), -A., i, 28 . 

Dithionylchloroarsine (Stein kope and 

■ Bauermeuster), A., i, 803. 
2:2^Di«^-toluencsulphonoxyazoxy* 

benzene (Baudlsce and H.aF'TKa), 
A., i, 357. 

Di^tplylamiaotetramothylammonium 
(Sculknk and Holtz), A., i, 262. ■ 
Bitolyl5 it/v/chlorophthalido. (0 rndorfe 
; and Murray), A., i; 838. 
Ditriphenylmethyloxamide (Bit ander), 

/ A., i, 555. 

Divinyl, polymerisation of (Ostromiss- 
LENSKi), A., i, 399. 

Dogs, pancreatic diabetes in (Merlin 
arid Kramer; Kramer, Marker, 
aud Muuhn ; Merlin, Khamkk, ami 
Kiche), A., i, 69. 
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mmzx of «uiMK<rra. 


Bogs, dlVet of hydrochloric arid .mi 
the excretion «*f metallic sails in 
(Steiile), A,, i, 609, 
ut ilLsHtiou of inositol by (Greknwa in 
ami Wfi.;t ns). A., I, b 10. 
iuilueiioo of inositol on the excretion 
of piiot)oi by (Dhihn)* A., i, 1ST. 

Dog-fish. Boo ScyHhim <ummiht. 

Dolomite from Kiekuy Poland (Tnu* 
chjtt), A., ii, 488. 

Dopamelanin (Bloch), A., i, 675.. ■ 

Dopaoxydase (Bloch), A., i, 675. 

Drop weights, measurement of surface 
tension by means of (Pkhrot), A., ii, 
408. 

Droseracem, inicroclmmistry of (Funf- 
stISok and Braun), A., *i, 506. 

IJrosem rotundifoiia , proteoelaatio cnr 
/.ymes of (Dernry), A,, i, 506. 

Drosophila, use of yeast iu nutrition of 
(North’uou), A., i, 525. 

Burene, additive com pounds of { PFEIF¬ 
FER, JoWLEFP, Xf[,S<rrOfiH, MoNTI, 
and Molly), A., i, 207. 
effect of, on the olfactory organ (Back-, 
"man), A,, i, : : 

Bugong* Australian,, oil from (On Air 
'LINOIt and Penfold), A., i, 239. 

Dyeing, theory of (Sisley), A., ii, 527. 
of cotton fibres.(H aller), A., 1, 436. 

Bye liquors, estimation of sodium sul¬ 
phide in (Swann), A,, ii, 885. 


£« 

EaMeite (Larsen), A., ii, *117. 

Earths, rare, compounds of (Grant and 
James), A., ii, 816, 
separation of (Enure and Baler), A., 
ii, *269. 

EbuUioscope, improved (Smith), A., ii, 
66, 

Eggs* yolk of, supposed existence of 
lecithin in (Baurjkiu), A., i, *288, ■ 
Chinese preserved (Blent and Wane), 
A., i, 102. . 

eehmoderm, eytolydn in (Moore), A.', 
i, 498. 

' sea-urchin, oytolysis in (Moore), A.," : 

i, 185. 

Electric discharge through gases 
(W rioht), T., 643 ; A., ii, 402. 
Electrical , conductivity, measurement 
of (Was h tut ii.n }, A., ii, 1.0 ; (Wash¬ 
burn and Parker), A., ii, 285. 
water correction in determination of 
(Kendall), A., ii, 284. 
and chemical constitution (Fink), A., 

ii, 168. 

of salts of organic acids (Thoms and 
. Zehrfelb), a.., i, 6 . 99 . 


: Electrical cowductivity, mo la 11 in sails in 
i pyridine (Mathews and Johnson), 

1 . .A, ii, 889, . 

i of solutions (Taylor ami Aorke)* A., 
j ■ ih 7, 8, 

| Electrical osmosis (Ulinms), A., ii. 286, 

! Electro-capillary function (Gouy), A., 

! ii, 295. 

I Electrode, ehrornin-chromous, oxidalion 
potential of (Forres and Richter), 
A„ ii, 853. 

fcr.ro- tVmcyauide, electromotive force 
measurements with (Lin mart), A., 
ii, 283. 

hydrogen, potential of (Loomis and 
* Amuse), A,, ii, 12 ; (Loom is, Myers, 
and Aor.ee), A., ii, 289. 
lead, potential of (Lewis and 
Bri.uh.ton), A,, ii, 524. 
moreury, potential measurements 
. with (Liniiart), A,, ii, 18. 
mercurous chloride (mfom'd)* poten¬ 
tial measurements with (Loomis 
and M each am), A,, ii, 18, 
potassium chloride in hydrochloric 
■ add, potential of (Loomis, Essex, 
and M.EA0HA.M), A., ii, 358. ' 
silver, potential of (Mortimer and 
Pea roe), A. , ii, 289. 
for titration of gastric juice 
(Miohaklls), A., il, 228. 

Electrolysis (Muller), A.,ii, 117. 
with alternating currents (Kins r 
Mind), A., ii, 291. 

Electrolytes, difference of potential due 
to movement of (K uityt), A,, ii, 
4 03 . 

({oncciitration of, round the elec.trodes 
(Puocohu), A., ii, 291. 
permeability of red hi nod-corpuscles 
to (ItoHONYi ; RorioNYi amt ! Au 
' ANT), A,, i, 285, 

diffusion of, through living cells 
(Lorr), A., i> 66, 67, 102. 

Electrolytic analysis. Bee Analysis, 
dissociation, theory of (he Kjsyws- 
kowski), .A, , it, 127. ''' 
ahnormal (Bamtanov), A,, ii, 284, 
of metallic salts (Sami a no v), A.,, 

. ' ii, 115. 

■ din/.otisation (KitAirss), A,, i, 518. 

Electromotive equilibria and allotropy 

.. (8mIts and Aten), A., ii, 282., 

Electromotive force, measurements of, 

with the ierro-fernevamdo electrode 
. (Linhart), A m ii, 233. 

■ of non-aqvuouH cells (Nelson and 

Evans), A., ii, 232, 

Electron conception of valency (She** 
del), A., ii, 28. 

Electrons, mobility of, in gases (Wee* 
LlBUtt), A., ii, 352. 
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Elements, structure and evolution of 
(Ma.ukins), A., ii, 303. _ 
spectra of, and the periodic system 
(Ki iter), A., ii, 185. 
periodic system of (SirarnttMANN), A., 
ii, 27. 

a third state of (Hruing), A., ii, 460. 
chemical, conception of (Fajann), A., 
ii, 566. 

isotopic, atomic weight determination 
and solubility of salts of (Fajann 
and Fisc ir leu; Fajann and' Lem- 
bert), A., ii, 472.' 

,1 tout gen ray spool ra of (Si kg bank 
and SrKNs'rauM), A., ii, 524. 

Emetamine and its salts (Pyman), T,, 
442 ; A., i, 410. 

/.^Emetine, and its derivatives (Kail- 
rer), A., i, 410. 

Emodin, identification of drugs con¬ 
taining (Bear and Okey), A., ii, 270. 

Emulsification, theories of (Boon and 
Oesber), A., ii, 299. 

Emulsions, solvent properties of (Sis- 
lev), A., ii, 527. " 

Energy and heat capacity (Beer ; Rich- j 
a urns), A., ii, 65. 

Entropy, relation of beat capacity to 

(Naegovan), A., ii, 405, 

Enzymes, formation of (Jacoby), A., i, I 
n K m 9 305, 430, 528, 
chemical composition ami formation 
of (Vi Euler and Orikhk), A., i, 
679. 

optical activity of (Rakuzin), A., ii, 
286, 

periodicity of the action of (Droll), 
A., i, 425, 

poisoning of, in living cells (H„ v. 

ami B, Euler), A., i, 72. . 
inhibition''of the action of, by urine 
(v. Euler and Evan hero), A., i, 

676» ; 

in blood (Satca), A., i, 100, 
of human corobro-spiunl llnid (Lenuii ke 
and Pinoilshiwn), A,, i, 363. 
glycolytic (Lommwso), A., i, 182.: 
proteoel untie, of yeast (Dernby), A., 
i, 500. 

proteolytic, mcasurementi of the net!on 
of .{Sherman and Meun), A., ii. 
111 . . 
reducing, non-specificity of (BAoh), 

, ; A,, i, 875, "431 ; (Abelqus ami 
■ Alov), A,, i, 618,'" 
of the spleen (Mouse), A., i, 6f)6. 
of yeast,'(N rube tm and' FXemr' ;■ 
Harden), 501. 

Enzymes,' See also : — ■ : . 

Achroodcxtrinasc. 

Amylaao..';-':;^ 

Argmaso, 


Enzymes. Sec also :. 

Catalase. 

Diastase. 

Dopa oxydase. 

Erepsin. 

Evcptaac. 

Esterase, 

/•Mlalactosuhise. 

jS-tllucnsidase. 

I over tasc. 

Lipase. 

Oxydase. 

Panereutin. 

Pepsin. 

Peroxydase. 

Ptyalin. 

8 acc h a r ophosp h a tase. 

Tlirombiu. 

Trypsin. 

Tyrosinase. 

Urease. 

Zymin. 

Enzyme action (Falk), A,, i, 182, 598 ; 
(van Slyke and Cullen), A., i, 
182; (Abdkuhalden and Fonou), 
A., i, 806 ; (if rank,el), A., i, 597. 

*‘ EpronaL’’ Bee a-Ethylvalerylurnth- 
anc. 

Equation, Dietcrici’s (MauDougall), 

■ A., ii, 366. 

of state, values of b and Va in the 
(van La a r), A,, ii, 67. 
Kamotiingh 0tines (B AKKEr), A., 
.■ ii,' 16, 

Equilibria, non-, uni-, and hi-variant 
(SunitEI NEMAKICRS), A., ii, 182,169, 
195,, 247, 299, 411, 4,51. 
chemical, effect of temperature on 

■ (Soil REFER), A., ii, 170. 
Equilibrium in binary systems (Knurr 

and Heldermann ; Voa.no), A., ii, 

■ '81 ; (Ekuyt), A., ii, 133. 

of a system under the influence of an 
external agent (ViLLim, onset), A., 

■ ii, 183, ' V ■ .. , y ' 

in solutions, inflmmee of the solvent 
on (Smith), A., ii, 171, 

Equilibrium constant, effect of pressure 
on the (Lewis), A., ii, 458, 

Erbium, are spectra of (Four), A., ii, 1. 
Erepsin (Dernby), A., L 234. , 
Ereptase (Dernby), A,, i, 284. ■ 
hydrolysis of glyeylglyeine by (Bern- 
by), A.,' ii, 82. 

Erucic acids, isomerism of lirassidic 
:'' acid and {Mascakemj), A., i, 195, 
Eruco*p*etboxyanilide (dfACon.no), A., 
i, 888. 

Eruco-p-bydroxyanilide (dk* Qonno), A., 
i, 888. 

Eruco-p-mothoxyanilide (mV Oonno), A., 
i, 888. 
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Ertico-a- ami -g-aaphthaUiUm (nvf'Co-N•• | 
No), A., i, 888* I 

Erac«*7>plieiiyleiHH!i{U'aidi3 (m-v \ \ ivno% | 

A.,i, ,m t 

Eritco-p-tohiiduUs (ok* <.Vinn* 0 t A., i, !■ 

387. . 

Eruco-w-xyUdide (inf (Vnmi), A., b ■ 
a«7. 

Erythrodcxtrin, digestion of, by ply- 
alin ( I »i. A K s'), A,, i, 361. , 

Esterases, distribution of, in Ilia animal 
organism (Pouter), A., i, 238. .. . 

Esters, preparation of (Boiteau), A., 

, ■ i;i 

fonimtion of (MuIntosit), A., i, 441, 

: mictions of, with magnesium organic 
compounds (St adn titov), A., i, 136. 
Esterification (Kimball ami Ek:u>), A., 

l, 88 ; (Sac,hs and Ilian), A., i, 86; 

. ■ (ILvrer and Ekid),- A., i, 620. 

Ethane, t,dm« and. te^chloro-, ultra- . 

violet'absorption spectra of (M as,sol 
ami Fapook),’ A., ii, '188. • - 

Ethers, compounds of metallic haloids 
with, and (heir decomposition pro- 
ducts,(CoK.KV'), A.,i, 135. 

Ethers, chloro-' (Clark, Cox, 'aMM'A'ok)', .V 
A., i, 316. ' 

a-Ethoxalylorotonic acid, /3-iimmo-, and 
its copper salt (Benaky, Reiter, and 
Soke dehor), A., i, ‘253, 

Etlioxide, lit}iiunipotassiuin and sodhi j n , 
velocity of reaction of methyl 
iodide with (Brown and 
Ac ree), A., ii, 24. 
inversion of Amcnthone by 
(Grilse and Aon re), A., ii, 
251, 

Ethoxyacetic acid, ethyl ester, hydraddo 
of, and its derivative; (Uukthls am! 
van i>MJt La an), A., i, 635. 
Ethoxyaostyluaside (<'J v rti u m . and v a n 
obr, La an), A.’, i, 686, 

Ethoxy heuasene, 8;5• i/dntre-2;Lrifmrm no- ■ 
jS-hydrtvxy-, ami its /Lbeumyl deri¬ 
vative and 8tro 8;4 t$4ri \iytiiv 
o.vy* (G. M. and H. RomNsoN), T,, 

m. 

Ethoxyorotonic acid, ethyl ester, mm 
densntibn of ethyl oxalate with (Wis- 
i,u■ ic n us and Simduuaum), A., g 700. 
Ethoxydihy droberberme (G. M, and lb 
' RoriNhon), T.» 9(hS. 

5-Ethoxy 1:3-dimethyl-4; 5-dihydrouric ■ 
acid, 4-hydroxy-(Bu/rx and Strufb), . 
A,, i, 297. ' 

5rEthoxy4:8-dimethyl-'A' u ®eis ( f,m.ric acid 
(B.ti/rz and Stroke), A., i, 296. 
Ethoxyethylamiaofomyli.ddoridoi.ToN ks ■ 
and Neufeeh), A., i, 326. 
3-Ethoxy4-ethytth6obromine(ldit/ty.atui 
Bax), ..A,, i, 690,. 


5 • Ethoxy - 3t ?) - me t by l 4; 6 - di liyil row v l c 

acid, •Jriivdmvv ■ ? Ih lie am! STurmi), 
A., i, 20f* ■ ’ ' ' ■ 

5-Ethoxy-O-roothyl ■ 4: Mlhydrcmtie acid, 
44ydm\y* (Un,T/, and HeymI, A.* i, 

. 292. ■■ ’ 

■ Ethoxymothylurothano (Ommirn and 
■ van uku La an), A., i, 636. 

5-Ethoxy 4 an ethyl 4'-uric acid (Bn/iz 
and Stuufe), A,, i, 294. : 

5-Ethoxy 9-methyl-^ uric acid (Bn/rz 
. aiuf .IIeyn), A., i, 292. 

1:4-Ethoxynaphthoic acid, structure' ■ of 
(Kamm, McGnmAOE, and' Lanu- 
srsioAi), A., i, 455* 

a - E thoxy naphthoy If ormic acid. Bee a- 
Ethoxynaph thylglyoxyl te acid. 
Ethoxy- Js-naphthoylpropionic acid 

(Guta), A., i, 394. 

a-Ethoxynaphthylg’lyoxylic acid (K amm, 

. McClihu.be, and LANmnioM), A., i, 
455. ■ 

2-Ethoxy-*pentadiea-5-oae-l- 
carboxylic acid, 4-hydroxy-, ethyl 
ester, potassium .salt (WiSLU’KNtJsand 
Bcii6llkopf)> A., i, 701. 
2-Ethoxyphenol, 4* and 5-nitro-, and 
their benzoates (G, M, and It lioitm- 
son), T., 933. 

«-Ethoxyphcnylacetic acid, methyl ester, 
amido ami nitrile of (Hwas and Dor- 
nmsr), A., i, 827. 

Ethoxyphcnyltartraniic acid, and its 
on tors and amide (Casa lk), A., i, (M3. 
p-Ethoxypheuyltartrimide(G asai.f\ A., 
i, 64 3. 

Ethoxypropeno, condensation of ethyl 
oxalate with {W murisiNtm : and 
(vSc'ndu.KOPF), A., i. Ton. 

4- Ethoxy*«. pyrone 6 carboxylic add, 

and its |>oin.s.slum salt and ntliyl tester 
{WisuuENUS and BunuLLKurF'i, A., 1, 
701. ; ' 

6 Ethoxy* 1:2-pyrone d-oarhoxyUo acid, 

■ 4-hydrnxy-:,.ethyl ester (Btaurinukh 
.■ am! BkuK lin), At, i, 680. 

2 Ethoxyciulnoline, (Luitro* (Kau'FMann 
■: ;aud4»it P)Gi’MKiU>) r A.,lr 355* 

5- Ethoxytetramethyl4-uric add (Biltx 
' ■. ■. and STun fb), A.,, i, 800, 

§ • Ethoxy -3; 7;9 trimothy 1 4:6 ■ dihydro - 
uric acid, 1-hydroxy- (Bu.tz and 
■' '■ Da mm), A., i, 299. ■ ■ 

5-EthoxyuE>uric acid (Bu/rz ami Heyk), 

' A.,.!, 287. 

Ethyl alcohol, heat, of, dilution of 
, (MauInnkh and UriAtUM), A.,: ii, 

■500. ■ 

heat of dilution of, in benzene (Gin- 
runs), A„ ii, 164. 

condensation of the vapour of 
, (AnihiLn), A.; ii, 192,' 
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Ethyl alcohol, action of plmsphotyl 
chloride mi (Balarkkf), A., i, 625, 
reaction of sulphuric acid with (Evans 
and Albertson ; Kremann), A,, i, 
314. 

oxidation of, by the liver (Hutson), 
A,, i, 07, 

effect of, on respiration and gaseous 
metabolism in man (H i( joins), A., i, 

489. 

estimation of # (Villeweu and 
IUukrt), A., ii. loo; (Kitrer and i 
Wo hack), A., ii, 512. 
estimation of, in ethyl ether (Pkhkins), 
A., ii, 80S. 

estimation of, in fermentation mix- 
. 1 tares',(Dox and Lamb), A., ii, 47. 
estimation of, in urine (W i pm ark), Av, ■ 
ii, 547. 

"'•• ■■estimation of water in (Nonsbaum), 
A., ii, 215. 

Ethyl ether, viscosity of the system: 
antimony trichloride and (Kurna- 
Kov, Perui utter, and Ivanov), 
A., ii, 860. 

ferric chloride (Forster* Cooper., and 
Yak ttow), T., 809 ; A., i, 646. 
estimation of alcohol and water in 
(Perkins), A., ii, 896. 

Ethyl chloride, physical constants 'of 
( Beuthoitu), A*., ii, 267. 
bmmomalonyl chloride ■ (Stag dinger 
ami Bicker), A,, i, 680, 

Ethylamine, physical constants' ■ of 
(Bertiioud), A., ii, 287. 

Ethylamiae, bronio-, preparation' of 
(Gabriel), A., i, 541.' 

6-Ethylamino^-urio acid (Biltz and 
Hevn), A m i, 287. 

Ethyl#//whan zhydrox imi e acid, 'mi rran go - 
ment of, and its derivatives (Kuiuiia. 
and Ishikawa), A,, i, 87. 

.^-Ethylhenzyl bromide, ami its deriva¬ 
tives (\\ Braun), A*, i, 259. 

lm«Ethylbenzylpiperid'in©, and its salts 
(v. Bis A ON), A.,,' i, 259. 

6'tf'Ethylbutyryl-4:7-dimotliyl*2:2-di» 

©thy lhy drindeno - 5 * carboxylic acid 
(Freund, Fueisoheu, and Gomuouk), 
A., i, 574. 

a-EtiylbutyrylttrethaBe (Odai.ua), A., I, 

"81. 

E'thylearbamide, bromo- (Gabiuel), 
A., i, 541. 

4-Ethylcarbonatoto]uene4sulphinic 
acid, and its methyl ester (Zincke ■ 

■’ mid Auno u>), A., ■ i, 264. . 

4Ethylcarbonatotoluciie-3-8uiphonic 
acid, derivatives of (Zinokk and 
Arnold), A., i, 268. 

4-Ethyloarbonatotolyl S^nmlphide 

(Zincre and Arnold), A., i, 268. 

. .exit, ii; 


Ethylearbcaatovanilliu ( La. r wo ivr if and 
AVvkks), T m 792. 

/FEthylciim&mic acids, stereoisomorie, 
and their derivatives (.Stoermeu, 

■ Grimm, and La age), A., i, 648. 
Ethylene, compounds of aluminium 

chloride and (Gangloff and 
Henderson), A., i, 538. 
action of bromine water on (Bead 
and Williams), T., 240 ; A. f i, 813. 
d/bromule, condensation of dimethyl* 
aniline and (v. Braun and 
ArKDSKEWHKI), A., i, 1,75. 
oxides (Boiieorss), A., i, 223. 

E thy lone, ictmeh 1 oro-, ulfc ra- v i ol o t; 

absorption spectra of (.Mas,sol find 
.■ Fattoon), A., ii, 188. 

Ethylene glycol, preparation, of (Brooks 
and Hum ni hey),"A.,J, 538., 
Ethylenedioxybenzene, 4 ;5-dt nit ro- 6 - 

- amino-, and 4;5:8-fWnitrr>- (G. M. and 
K. Robinson), T., 935. 
2:3-Ethylenedioxyphcnanthraphonazino 

■ (O, M, and B. Robinson), T., 935. 

i8-Ethyl galactoside, pu\p:mttioxi of, 
from fruit kernels (Moiigne), A;, 1, 
879. 

<• Ethyllioptan-S-one-yr-dicarboxylic 
acid, ethyl, ester (Sou router, Kbs- 
nkler, Irksome, and Muller), A., i, 
147. ' ' ■ ■ 

■ 3-E thylhydrindotte, 2:8:0(?)-/rdu*on i o- 

, (Btoeumer and La auk), A., i, 654. 
Ethylideneazobenzene-^-hydrazoae, 
oh loro-, sulphate (Troiugr and 

ProTitowsKi), A., i; 668. 

3 EthyUndone, and its soniicarbaBone 
and 2;6('0“(7dn*(>niO“ (Stokrmkr and 
La age), A., i, 654. 
1-Bthylnaphthalene, 4 diyd rox v-1 

amino*. Bee 44tltliyLa*mtphlliol > 4*#'- 
arnitio*. ' . y ■ ■ 

4*Ethyl*a-naphthol, 4-Aamino-, and its 
derivatives (Wind A us and Bernth- 
HEN-BtRmNim), A.„ i, 690. 
Ethylq/r/opropane, prepare fcioii and 
tniushn'inatiouH of (Rozanov), A,, i, 

■ 84. ' 

Ethylpropylaootophenoneoxime (Dumeh- 
nHi), A., i, 654. 

3-Ethylrhodanine-5-acetamide (Fallen- 
" BERU), A., i, 280. . 
jS-Ethyldithiocarbamylsiiccinamic acid® 
'(.(.Ka-llenbeeo), A., i, 279. 
Ethyl-o-tolnidine, 3:4:5d/7ni.tro-, , (Jan- 
■ ■SEN.},.". A., i,I29. \ 

Ethylnric acids (Biilmann and Bjer- 
rum), A., i, 588. 

a-Ethylvaleryl carbamide, a-bromo* 
(Ouaira), A., i, 81. 
a-Ethylvalerylnrethane (O da in a), A., i, 
81 . 
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Ethylzingcrone (Nomura), T., 773 ; 
A., i, 570._ 

Fuwnimia uhnoit Aa, caoutchouc from 
(Sievkrn), A., i, 846. 

Eugtniyl pmitruhi.mryl other (Hjetj>), 
A., i, 338 , 

Ettglolmim, conversion of ^-globulin 
into (ItaA., i, ’185. 

Euxonite from Ontario (Mill eh ami 
Kniuht), A..* ii, 538, ■ 

Evaporation apparatus (IRmUSANue ami 
J'ifiiiviKii), A.*, ii, 378. 

Exosmosis (Brooks), A., i, 371. 
Explosives, lecture experiments on the 
theory of (Kcwrut ftnd Somimank), 
A., ii, 452, 

• nitrated, mixtures of (XIiua), A., i, It), 
mioroelmuueul analysis of (A lmstrom), 
A., i, 541. 

amaiysiB of substances used in, by means 
of “ nitron ’* (Cork ami Barar), A., 
ii, 258„ 

Extraction apparatus, Soxddet (Twns.s 
' and MoOovva.n)* A., ii, 418. 


F. 

Faces, excretion of calcium in, ami its 
hyclrion concentration (Nelson and 
WlLLUMS), A., i, 108, 
detection of blood in (Thkvenon and 
Holland), A., ii, 432. 
estimation of fatty acids ami soaps in 
(Sharpe), A., ii, 51 th 

Eats, Hitpcmilicutiou of (Treur), A., ii, 
528, 

1 s y d r< 1 1 ys is u f, by li | rams (T A n no v), A., 

‘i, 18k 

fractionation of (SsulmiInuwho), A., i, 
620, 

h » r m n l i on o f eh o l estordl ■ < ns I era ' i n d o * 
general ion of (VA.tto.NTlN), A,, i, 715, 
metabolism of, Bee Metabolism* ■ 
eatimaUrm of uussipouifhiblo matter 
iti (Da viosohn), A., ii, 182; 
(Wilkie), A*, ii, 429. 
separation of cholesterol and phyto- 
sterol from (PukboU'kh), A., ii, 275, 

' 514. 

a-Fenchono, synthesis of (Komi*pa and 
lioHoiirRrt), A., i, 465. 

Fenchenes, nomendaturo of (Komppa. 
and Ko.se hi Kit), A,, i, 1398, . 

Fenchone, use of, in eryoscopic measure-. 
■:merits (JonA), A,, ii, 524. 

Fenchylene, and its introsorchloririo 
' (Namtkln and Eushknueva), A..,'ip 
■ 152* 

iaoFencfcylxantliic acid, methyl ester 
(Kam.rt.kin and Kukhemoeva), A., i, 
152, 


Fomentation (Hi ki>e it man n), A.»i, 62, 
equilthrmm in ■■(IjiCHTwr.i’Z), A., i, 
681. 

cilect of slight imumses of tempera, 
turn on (Uiuhkt amt OaUt>ot}» A., 
i> 107. '■ 

activators of (v. Euler and 11A mm A it - 
■ stkn), A.,, i, 71. 

of dibasic acids (Leuepev), A., i, "188, 
action of toluene on (Buuumku and 
Skua up), A., i, 613. 
alcoholic (Lindet), A., i, 188 ; (Uau- 
WBn), A., i, 501; (HeubekO and 
Fa life Kit); A., i, 502; (Wilknko ; 
v. Buber and Hardin), A., i, 680, 
citric acid, by /hperjillvs nujer (Cur- 
utE), A., i, 614, 

lactic, elfect of thallium salts on 

(Bremer), A,, i, 370, 

Ferments. Bee Busy urns. 

Ferric salts. Bee under Iron. ■ 

Forricyonides, estimation of,, voluniefcri* 
oally (he Coquet), A,, ii, 551. 

Ferritic ation in soils (Brown 'and Oou- 
bom), A., 1, 248, 

Ferroclirome, estimation of chromimn in 

. (Herwio), A., ii, 104 ; (Ivooit), A., 
.it, 337, 892; (SomiMACHER), A., ii, 
337. 

Ferrocyanides, crystal form and isomer¬ 
ism of (Bennett), T., 490 ; A., i, 
449. 

Ferro-fernoyanide electrode. See .Elec¬ 
trode. 

Forrum hydrogenio reductum, ana,lysis 
of (Winkler), A., ii, 511. 

Fertilisers. See .'Manures, artificial.' 

Fibres, use of, in microscopic qualitative 
chemical analysis (C ha mot ami 
' Cole), A., ii, 576. 

Vegeta,bio, ptinftcAlion of (STALKIkov), 
A., i, 119. 

Fibrin {II ekma), A., i, 101 ; ii, 22, 28 ; 
(Howell), A., i, 101 j (Diem- 
niu/hormt and Kreundlior), A,,i, 
ISO. 

analyses of (Goutnku and Wueute), 
A., i, 711. 

Fibrinogen, client of keeping solui ions of 

.. (NuLE), A., i, 420. 

Fiats jttmnht , orange-yellow in .leaves 
of (Molt. sen), A., i, 506. 

Filters, soluble (Wilkie and An leu- 
son), A., ii, 224. 

Filter flask (Shaw), A., ii, 499. 

Filter paper, extraction of reducing sub* 
stances from (11uBhi.de and Suher- 
her), A.yii, 826., ■ 

Filtration, excluding air, and moisture 
during-(KKUPRliiiCN), A, ii, 461. 

Filtration apparatus (Weuelin), A., ii, 

4 462; (Boeuiuke), A., ii, 547. 
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Fir, Douglas, constituents of the oko 
rosin of (Siuiorger), A., i, 407. 
Firefly, biohiminosceace in (Harvey), 
A,, i, 865. 

Fish, fresh-water, non-protein nitrogen 
in blood of (Wilson and Adolph), 
A., i, 360. 

Fish-liver oil, new hydrocarbon from 
(Chapman), T., 56; A., i, 103. 

propagation of, the uniform 
movement in (Mason and 
\Vhekler), T., 1044, 

■ >4 mixtures of acetone and air 
(W HEELER and Wrm’AKEU), T., 
i,3 267; . 

Aa mixtures of acetylene and air 
(II aw A RP and Bastry), T., 841 i 

M a m % m* 

FlaBb| eS) Bunsen, chemical reactions in, 
■^7under diminished pressure (UimM- 
^LOtinic and Anwani>ter), A., ii, 


^Hglily luminous coloured, production 
/ of (Uemsaleuii), A., ii, 526. 

^*lime arc, use of, in chemical imuiii- 
i fuel,ure (Mutt and Bedford), A., 
ii, 6. 

Flavine (Browning, ( Juumiansen, 
Kknnaway, and Thornton), A., i, 
240, 

Flavonos, detection and physiological 
significant!© of, in plants (Sin a at a, 
'Hagai, and Ivishida), A., i, 107, 

Flour, analysis of (Swanso n and l 1 ague), 
Am ii, 276. 

Fluidity (Diwckrc.it), A., ii, 409. 

Fluoran, tefmddoro-, amino- and nitro- 
^rivtL ftves of (OimmHiFF and Ren-- 
nei» y), A., i,'KL t . - :■. w 

Fluorene 9-acetic acid, ’and its elhyi 
ester (Wislioknuh and Knift), A., 1, 
272. 


a-Fiuorenedimetkylhydrmdene. > See. «- 
th 1 knzy lone- 2:2-ti i methyl hydri mleno. 

a-Fluorencdimethylindandione. ■ See («)- 
1 *. 8*1 Hketo-o-heu^y lone-2;2-< lime tli y 1- 
hydrituleue, 

Fluor enonedime thy lin dandiones. Seer 

l;3*l)ik<*to'«ei-btiUS$oylcim M 2:2-(linudhyl- 
hydriudoncs. . . 

Fltioreuyl ’ hwpropyl ketone, See-, tm- 
Butyrylfiuorene, 

Fluorine, preparation': of ■■(Buff), A., ii, 
201; (Buauneh), A., it, 202. 
Hydrofluoric acid, separation of hydro- 
lluosiUcie acid and (DiNWiniim), 
A., ii, 39. 

Hydrofluosilicic acid, separation of 
hydrofluoric acid and (Dinwidmf.), 
A., ii, 31). 

Fluorine, estimation of (DiNwnmiK), 
A., ii, 99. 


Foods, physical chemistry of (Paul,), A., 
i, 246, 507, 509. 

effect of high temperature on the 
nutritive value of (Hogan), A., i, 
492. _ 

containing sugar, analysis of (La, mux 
and Bonnet), A., ii, 582. 
detection and estimation of 4 4 sac¬ 
charin ” in (Bonis), A., ii, 430. 
estimation of alkalinity of the ash of 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 886. 
estimation of chlorine in (Weitzel), 
A., ii, 501. 

estimation of iodine in (Bohn), A., i, 
192. 

estimation of oxalic acid in (Armena), 
A., ii, 5S3, 

estimation of salicylic acid in (Steen- 
■ ■ BERGEN), A., ii, 54.9. 

Formaldehyde, condensations of (Wo re it 
and Maogi), A., i, 686. 
condensation of amines with (Krone- 
berg), A., i, 170. 

action of ammonium chloride with 
(Werner), T., 844 ; A.,, i, 682. 
condonsatioM of ammonium thiocyan¬ 
ate with (Sohmkrda), A., i, 545. 
Condensation of cholic acid and 
(Synthetic Patents Co.), A., i, 

' 318. 

condensation of pyrrole and its deriv¬ 
atives with (Tsohelinoev and 
Ma knq.ro v), A. s i, 164. 
semiearhazone (Hess, Kiuuel, and 
U IB IMG), A., i, 852. 
action of, on starch (Woeer), A., i, 
61, 447 }(v. Kauemann), A.,i, 251; 
(Maggi aud Wokeu), A., i, 686, 
action of, on sugars (Heidusohra and 

/a reel), Am if 446. 

dotoctmhuLjin plants (CuRTtus and 
, Fuanzen), wik 
use of, in micro "tilmtiou (ChK&WNTi), 
A., ii, 400. 

titration of substituted nunno-acids 
with (Olkmenti), A., ii, 844. 

Form,alia, estimation of (Btuttekheim), 
A., ii, 430. 

“Formazyl methyleuecamphor ” (Rupis 
and BirRCKHAttin*); A., i, 142. 

Formic acid, electrolytic decomposition 
. of, with rhodium electrodes (Wi.a- 

. . DISLAW), Am H, 136. ; 

. kinetics of oxidation of, and its salts' 
. (Dhar), T m 707,; A., ii, 458. 
catalytic reduction with (MAiLlIE and 
dkGouon), Am i, 315. 
salts of, decomposition of (Oianoli), 
A., ii, 85. 

aluminium salt, astringent action of 
(Loewy and Wolffenstein), A.. 

i, 497. 
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Formic a del, esters, viscosity of tin* 
systems stannic chloride ami (K ui:- 
NAKOV, PKKLMUTTER, atul IvANuV), 
A., ii, 360, 

niethoxymothyl ester (Ola rk, Cox, 
and ilACic), A., i, 316. 
jfMiitrobonzyl ester (Ekii>), A,, i, 333. 
detection and estimation of, in meat 
extract {Was nil), A., ii, 313. 

Formy 1 -/> - aminob enzeneazo-d-naphthol 
(Moiwsan and Upton), T., 193. 

Formylnaphthylacotie acids, ethyl esters 
(Wislicknus and Elvert), A., i, 
202 , 

Forraylplienylacetic acid, methyl ester, 
isomerism and derivatives of (Wisli- 
cenu.s, Borne, a, Kurtz, and Bil- 

. hubwr), A,, i, 268. 

Formyl^/phenylenediazoimide (Mon- 
oan and Upton), T., 190 ; A., i, 300. 

Forsterite, equilibrium of anorthite, 
silica and (Boeke), A., ii, 147. 

Frangula, detection of (Beau and 
Okey), A., ii, 279. 

Freezing point, apparatus for determin¬ 
ing lowering of (van Name and 
Brown), A., ii, 163. 
lowering of, in solutions of metallic, 
salts and their mixtures (Hall and 
Harkins), A., ii, 65; (Harkins 
and Roberts), A., ii, 66. 

Friedel-Crafts’ reaction (Cohsarow), 
T., 10; A., i, 144; (Boedtker ami 
Halse), A., i, 124. 

(^Fructose. See Laevulose* 

Fruits, preparation of extract of 
(Thoms), A., i, 721. 

Fuchsone, additive compounds of .(Pfk- 

IFF HR, . JOWLKFF, FlSOUER, MoNTl, 
and MitLLY), A., i, 209, 

Fucic acid (Od&n), A., i, 379,.., 

Fucose, oxirncf-prudu hy»liazoncs of, and 
their derivatives (tyoTouKK), A.,' i, 

Fucose-y-tolylhydrazone (van her 
Haar), A., i, 380. 

Fuc-m inr$oida% .constituents of (Vo- 
toCjbk and RcViilicii), A., i, 438. 
Fulminio acid, salts of (Wohler and 
Martin), A., 3, 383. 

Fumaric acid, compound of aluminium 
chloride and (Ganoloff and Hen¬ 
derson), A., i, 533. 

■ jMiitrobenzyl ester (Lyman . and 
Reid), A., i, 334. 

Fumaric acid, c.hloro-, jmnitrobenzyl 
ester (Lyons and Reu)), A., i, 559. 
Fumaryldiglycinamido (Born water), 
A.., i, 121. 

Furfur aldehyde, kinetics of formation 
of, from ambinosa (Kremann and 
Klein},.. A., ii, 251. 


Furfuraldehydo, compounds of alumin¬ 
ium and ferric chlorides and (Gano» 
loef and Henderson), A., i, 538. 
action of eimnnnyluiencmctliyl in* thyl 
■ ketone with (GmA), A., L 408. ■ 
estimation of (Dox and Plajhance), 
A., ii, 58. 

Furfuroids of barley, enzymic hydrolysis 
of (Baker and Hulton), T., 121 ; 
A., i, 310. 

Furfurylideneazobonzene y hydrazouc 
salts (Thooer and PiotrovvsiuJ, A., 
i, 669. _ [ 

Furox&ns. See HoOxadiazole oxhpn, 
Fuscazinic acid (Stankk), A., i, |82, 


0 . .. ' \ 

Gadolinite from the Rad an th a!, Harz 
(Fromme), A., ii, 497. 

Galactobioses, synthesis and crystal lisa* 
ti on of (Bourque lot and An buy), 

A., i, 250. 

Galactose, rotatory power of, in propyl 
alcohol (Foulkes), A., i, 79. 
action of alkalis on (Waterman), A., 

i, 631. 

^•Galactose, detection of, by means of its 
o-tolylliydrazone (van her Haar), 
A,, ii, 515. 

Galactosegalacturonic acid (En union), 
A., i, 322. 

ft- Galactose-^-tolylhydrazono (v a n n k n 
Haar), A., i, 880, 

fl-Galactosidaso in plants (Mourns k), A., 
i, 438. 

Galena ores, occurrence of silver J»* 

(N rssEN an d 11 o« r \,,, *,«.; ’ 11 , 1 4 1 i. 
^Gallium, electrolytic deposition and 
purification of (Uiiler and Bkonvn- 
r no), A., ii, 31. 

detection and separation of (Brown- 
I'N'u and Pouter), A., ii, 514, 
Gallomtrile, and its Iriucetyl fierivnfive 
(Fincher and Nourj), A.*, i, 898. 

I Gall stones, human (Kalkowrki), A,, 
i, 716. 

I Gas, detonating, ignition point of (Ml?* 
sciiEuutm), A,, ii, 199. 
illuminating, experiment to show the 
enrich men t of (Barer), A., ii, 

■ 255. 

action of, on plants (Weumf.r), A., 

i, 507. 

Gas absorption' apparatus (1 1 inm on s» 
.■ and JliSMiuiottuii), A., ii, 245. 

Gas analysis (Genoa Mrs), A., ii, 216; 
".(Brandt),. A*, ii, 884; (Bender- 
son and Mo rr ias), A., ii, 806. 

■ roagemts for vise in (Anderson). A., 
il, 39, 
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Gas analysis apparatus (IJaitskii), A*, 
.ii, 266 * 888 ; ((UtisrnO* A,, ii, 879; 

(H am uurukr ami Koupman), A., ii, 
500. 

Gas-collecting apparatus (Wrmck), A., 

ii, 529 . 

Gas generator (Fernandez), A,, ii, 
255. 

Gas meter, laboratory (Beckett), A., ii, 

137. 

Gas volumeter (Dkmino)* A., ii, 57b. 

Gas-washing apparatus (Gray), T., 170 ; 

A,, ii, 108. 

Gases, diatomic, infra-red absorption 
spectra ot*( Buinsmadk and Kemble), 
A,, ii, 402. 

electric discharge through. (Whic.ht), 
T., 648 ; A., ii, 403. 
emmpressed, disruptive discharge in 
(Girvis and Stanehcu), A., ii, 231. 
ionisation of (WimLison), A,, ii, 352. 
specific, heat of, variation of, with 
pressure *( Lush ana), A m ii, 120. 
ideal, additivity of internal atomic 
heats in (Tuautz), A., ii, 439. 
density of (Schmidt), A., ii, 406; 

(KmvAuns), A., ii, 442. 
correction of volumes of (Rd;otard), 
A., ii, 179. 

■ ■ apparatus for (Fenby), A.., ii, 

879. 

viscosity of (OtunacKU), A,,, ii, 409. 
ihjucfiod, viscosity of (Vkr.suHAFFB hT;. 
VKRSOi'l.A¥FKliT iUld NlOAlttK), A., 
ii, 408. 

compound, velocity of dissociation of 
(March), A., ii, 196, 
diffusion of, apparatus for (Marcus), 
A,, ii, 409. 

of equal molecular weight;, separation ■ 
of, by thermal dilftision (On arm an), 
A., it, 444. 

equilibrium and reaction velocity m 
(Trautz), A.', ii, 23. 
iidlammalulity of mixtures of (Thorn¬ 
ton), A,, ii, 472. 

electrical ignition of (Wheeler and 
<IWKiiNwki.i.h T.. 180 ; A., ii, 171. 
ignition of mixtures of (Mu'DavjjO) 
T„ 1003; (Mason and Wjinkusk), 

■ T., 1044, 

laboratory apparatus for evolution of 
(Anchsli), A., ii, 178. 

Gasolene vapour, estimation, of, ■ in ■ air. 
(An hereon), A,, ii, 88S. 

Gastric, juice, analysis of, .by ".electro-, 
metric titration (Miohakwb), 'A., ’ 
ii, 228, ■ ■ 

estimation of acidity ' of (Fowler, ■ 
llMtaism, amt Hawk), A., ii, 49. 

Gehleaifce, constitution of (Olahke), A., 
ii 417. 


Gelatin, osmotic pressure of (Bn/rz, 
Rum;*:, and Mehlku), A., ii, 17. 
absorption of water by (Ostwald), 
A., i, 99. 

ft* ami £• Gelatins, optical activity of 
(BaKuzin and Braujdo), A., i, 181. 
Golatmates, alkali, optical activity of 
(Raiuizln and Braudo), A., i, 181. 
Gels, theory of the structure of ( Mat- 
sum us k), A,, ii, 451. 
vapour pressure of (Bachman,n). A., 
ii, 502. 

adsorption in (Bkadeord). A., ii, 866. 
Generator gas, analysis of (Lyropk), A,, 
ii, 541. 

Geneserine, constitution of (Bolonov- 
8Ki), A., i, 706. 

Genital glands. Sot; Glands. 
Gentiobiose, derivatives of, and their 
rotatory powers (Hudson and John, 
'son), A. s i, 446. 

Germanium, occurrence of, in zinc ores 
(Buchanan), A., ii, 416. , 
detection of, and its separation from 
arsenic (Brownino and Scott), A., 
ii, 516, 

Ginger, pungent principles of (Nomura), 
t:, 769; A./i, 570; {Unworn^ 
Pearson, and Hoyle), T,, 777; A., 

■ i, 571; (ljiU'VvottTU and Wvkks), T., 
790 ; A., i, 572; (Nelson), A., i, 572, 
Gingorol (Nelson), A., i, 572. 
preparation and properties of, ami .Its 
derivatives {Bauworth, Pearson, 
and Hoyle), T m 777; A., f, 571. 
Glands, ductless, phosplmtidos in 
(Benue it), A., i, 67. 
genital, inilmmce of extract of, on 
phosphorus metabolmm {,! ua n ), A*, 
i, 801. '■■■;■ 

Glands. .See also Pituitary ami Thyroid. 
Glass,estimation, of boric acid in (N mom 
ar lari’ and Boudet), A., ii* 883. 

Glass sand, estimation of iron hi, (Furor- 
non), A., ii, 581. 

Glauconite (Hart), A,, ii, 537. 

Globulin, estimation of, colorimetricaily 
(AirTKNitIK.ni), A., ii, 400, 

^•Globulin, transformation of, into 
.ougjolmlm (Beru), A., i, 485. 
(ilonurcHa cinyuJ-ttM, utilisation of pen¬ 
toses ami their compounds by (Haw¬ 
kins), A., i, 503, 

Gluoinum, melting point and heat of 
• • fusion of (Okstkiuieli>), A., ii, 89. 
Gluciaum alloys with aluminium, with; 
copper, with silver, and with iron 
•'(Okstkiihk'M)), A.vii, ,89. 

Gluciaum vanadates (Biunton), A., ii,. ' 
82 . 

Gluconic acid, hydrazides of (Wiser* 
man), A., i, 648. 
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Glucose, commercial, com position of, ,iih] 
its digestibility (Wf.nener aud Tel- • 
ler), A., i, 7." 
d Glucose- See Dextrose. 

/CCHucose, ]ire|i,'imtit»n of (Max*jam and 
Aci! mm), A., i, (140. 

£»Glucbsid&so, inflnenre of acetic arid 
on properties of (BoiUiQtrF.LOT and i 
Aiurnv), A., i, 09. 

Gluoosldes, synthesis of (Fisuher and 
V* MkuIIEI,), A., 1, 210; (FlSOIIER 
and Brioimans), A., i, 407, 
digitalis (Kilia.ni), A., i, 468. 
Glucosides. See also 
Ampclopsin, 

Amygdalin. 

Aslerin. 

Callistcphin. 

Chrysanthcmm, 

Keraeyanin. 

Pclnrgmmnm, 

■Petmiin. 

Pruni'oyanin. 

Balvianin. 

Sal v in in. . 

Sambunigrin. 

ViolaniiL 

Glutamic acicl> crystallography of salts 
of (KAi*11 aK ovA), A., i, 547. 
electrolytic dmzolisation of'(Kjuirss), 
A., i, 54-8. 

separation of, from amino-acids 
(Coim), A., i, 634. 

Glutoae (Pellet), A., ii, 223. 
Glyceraldehyde, sterical relationship of 
tart aric acid and (Won Land Mom BE!:), 

- A,, i, 319. 

Glycerol, inn hydrin reaction with (If Ai:t>- 
i Nil), A./ii, 274. 

/3 glueosido, crystallisation and pro- 
per ties of (JbmnqUELOT, I dun in., 
and At)nuv), A., i, 879, 
est i mat ion of (It t brer .and Won aor), 
A., ii, 512 ; (DbFEL), A., ii, 547. 
Glycerophoaphorio acid, constitution of 
esters of (Bailivy), A*, i, 2. 
a-Gly c ino -/> * me tlioxypheny lalaniuoc arb - 
amide, iuid its di potassium salt (John¬ 
son and Ha on), A., i, 476. 
yi-Glyciaephenoxyacetic acid, and its 
derivatives (Jacobs and IIridel-, 
berger), A., i, 696. 

Glycogen in the liver (McI)anell and 
IJnoeiuull), A,, i, 364. 

■ effect of soaps on the diastatic fer¬ 
mentation of (Kende), A., i, 615. 
Glycollie acid, preparation of (WiTZE- 
m ann), A., i, 316. 

Glycols, preparation of (Gulf Bkfjnjnu 
C o.), A., i, 877. 

a-Glycols, transformation of (Coma Y 
Eooa), A., i, 266. 


Glycolysis {Wilenro ; v. Euler and 

■ LUmun), A., i, 680. 

Glycosuria, Bee Diabetes. 

Glycuronic add, isomcride of (Suarez), 

■ A M .i, mu 

1 >en zo n oazo- phe 11 u 1 a 11 d -n isorc i n ol 

esters (8 a la nt and Brno is), A.pi, 
70. 

Glycylglycine, rate of hydrolysis of, by 
oropta.su (Dernry), A., ii, 82, 
Glycyrrhizin, estimation of, in liquorice 
(Linz), A., ii, 430. 

Glyoxal, depolymerisation of (Hess and 
Uiimia), A., i, 319, 

Glyoxylic acid, and its esters, isomeric 
hydrazonos ami semioavbazones of 
( Busch , Achteiifeld, and Seuffert), 
A., i, .228, 

Gob fires in coal mines, formation of 
hydrogen, sulphide hy (I) rake.ley), 
T., 853; A., ii, 530.“ 

Gold, high-frequency spectrum of 
(Lrdoux-Lebaiu) and Dauvil- 
like), A., ii, 283. 

: volatility of (Montowjtscti ' and 
Pletneff), a., ii, 218, 
colloidal (Gutbier and Wagner), 
A., ii, 169. 

preparation of solutions of (Beit- 
stutter), A., ii, 481. 
coagulation of solutions of (Zsig¬ 
mondy), A., ii, 866. 
action of mercuric chloride on sola- 
lions of (Hf.il.stad), A., ii, 168. 
Gold alloys with manganese (Hahn and 
Kyuoi'OULok), A,, ii, 476. 

Gossypol and its dirndline salt (Car- 
ruth), A., i, 719, 

Goyazite, identity of 1 mm Unite, with' 
(Sun abler), A., ii, 177. 

Grapes, antlmcyanius of (Wii. i .srA ttek 
. and Zm.LiMJEU), A m i, 47. 
green, brown colour on (Mollsoii), 
A., i, 506. 

Graphite, structure of (Debye ami 

■ . Scherreb), Aii,. 437,- 

. Greensand (Hart), A,, ii, '587. 

GrifEfchite from California (Larsen and 
■■■ S'mdfflK), A., ii, 148, 

Grignard reagents, action of, on cyan- 
amides (Adams and Beebe), A., i, 96. 
Growth (Robertson), A., i, 65; (Ro bight- 
. son and Delbrat), A., i, 678. 

■ t* fleet of diet on, in rats (Osborne and 

Mendel), A., i, 288, 

Guaiacol, bromo- and hrommiitro-deriva- 
tives (IliNDMARHH, Knight, and 
Bobinson), T,, 940; A., ij 698. 

■ 6-bro.mo-4 and; -5-n.itrc-.' (Jones and 

Robinson), T,, 917, 

4-chloro-5«nitro- (Gibson, 8imonsen ? 
' . ; and : EAti) ? T,, 82; A., i, 201 
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GuRiaeolBulphomc acid,d'/bru»io- and t'U* 
i»do-, salts of (Kuausk and Ohedk), 
A., ?, 557* 

Guanidine, preparation of (Siiaui'K), 
A*, i, 121. 

formation of, from cyanainido and 
from tldoearbam ido (Sen mi dt), 
A., i t 449, 

Guanidinium palladoehlorido (0 imu is it, 
Fellner, Kr&ittkh, Fa loo, Knell, 
Schulz, and Wokrnle), A., i, 541, 
palladotrichloride and amino- (Gut- 
IUER and Fellnjdi), A,, i, 542. 

Guani.ae nucleotide,, preparation and 
structure of, and its brucine salt 
( Rea r>), A. , i, 596 ; (Jones and Read), 
A,, i, 597, . 

.Guanylic acid, ■ Bon (Lianine-imeleotida. 

Guinea-pip, metabolism of (Smith and 
Lewis), A,, i, 714. . 

Guldberg’s rule, application ' of, to 
homologous aeries (Miatt/A, A., ii, 441. 

Gypsum, use of, as a fertiliser (Noi.tk), 

A., i, 624. 


H. 

Haematic acid, synthesis of ( K ustkr and 
WifiLLEU), A./i, 413. 

Hmmatin, oxidation of (KusTKli and 
Weller), A. t i, 443. 

Hmmatoporphyria congenita (Senu mm), 
A,, 1, 715. 

Hmmoclrromogen, acid, preparation of 
(iHitiuw), A., i, '519. 
crystallisation of (I)jjLiu§, Bau- 
TlODXjHlHtaciflNKIlVKlOj-A.,'!, 712. ■ ' 

Htsmocyaniu (Din'ciifr.), A,, i, 236. 

Haemoglobin, colourless crystals of ■ 
(Harris), A., i, 01. 

Halloysite from Colorado (Larsen and. 
Wjierj.iv), a,, ii, 205, 
so-called, from 'Georgia and Alai>ama 
(VAN O'ER A1KTILEN), A., ii, 177. 

Halogens, atomic volumes of, at the . 
critical point (Lk Has), A., ii, 193 , 
estimation of, eleetrolyt Rally (Aten), 
A., ii, 419. 

■estimation of, in organic? «mnpounds 
, '(KBUmit), A., ii, 215 ; (Lemi* and 
ILtoimnsoN), A., ii, 539. 

Halogen acids, absorption of light by 
(Bra,nnj:oa,n ■ .and Macbeth), A.', 
ii, 2. 

action of light on the formation and 
decomposition of (Coehn and • 

. StitoraKDT), A., ii, 5. 

Halogen ions, electrolysis '.of-solutions • 
containing (Aten), A,, ii, 190. 

Hamlinite, identity of goyaxitc with 
(Bohaller), 177. 


Heat, capacity for, and free energy 
(Bell ;* Edwards), A., ii, 65. 
and entropy (Nakoovan), A., ii, 405. 
internal atomic, additivity of, in ideal 
gases (Tjlautz), A., i, 439. 
speed lie, of cadmium standard cells 
(Seibert, U or jot, and Taylor), 
A., ii, 231. 

of elements (Mills), A., ii, 356. 
of gases, variation of, with pressure 
(Lossana), A., ii, 120. 
of solutions (Kolosovski), A., ii, 
65. 

Heat of combustion of organic compounds 
(Thornton), A., ii, 1(54. 

Heat of dilution, measurement of (Mao- 
Innkh and Braham), A,, ii, 560. 

Heat of solution in mixed solvents 
(Koloeovski), A., ii, 67. 

Heat of vaporisation (Lkihto), A., ii, 

■■ 193. 

Helianthin. Bee Methyl orange. 
Helicorubin (DuiSnfs and Vegexzi), A., 
i, 421. 

Helium, spectrum of (Merton and 
Nicholson), A., ‘ii, 433 ; (M err ill), 
A., ii, 434 ; (Richard, son and Bax- 
zonj), A., ii, 521. 

ionisation potential of (Razzoni), A., 
ii, 63. 

Homimellitic add, 1:3»dimothyi <*sior, 
sodium derivative (M ever mid 
Wickohe), A., i, 311. ^ 
n*Heptald©liyde,derivativus of (11 auju rcs 
ami OmiNHEiM), A., i, 211. 
Heptan-S-one-ye-dicarboxanilic acid, 
. ethyl ■ ontor {Be 11 no ete i i , K e««elb it, 
Xjkmoiie, amf MfiLLEu), A., i, 147. 
Heptincnearsino .oxide,' chloro- '(Hyn- 
•niETie Patents Co.), A., i, 196. 
Heptincnearsmic acid, chloro- (Syn¬ 
thetic PATENTS.Oo.), A., J, 196* 
n -Hep toy lure thane (Or>A.TR a), A.,:i, 81. 
Hotcrocodeine and its nietlmdiloride 
' (Mann run), A., i, 474. 
Hotcropoly-acids ( Rosen,H eim, Fieck, 

■ ami Pinhker), A., ii, 35; (Rosen* ' 
■' if kim mid PilfiOK), A., ii, 212. 
Hexaethylbemstrihydnndeixe-liS-dioixe. 

See li3jJikiVtoltcxactliy!triti , b»^t,liyl“ 
onebenzene. ' 

Hoxahydrocomonio add, and its lactone 

■ ( Borhohe), A., i, 118. ' ' 

Hexahydropyrimidine, hydrolysis of 

(BRANeii), A,, ii, 24. 
Hexamethylbenzene, additive ■ com¬ 
pounds. of '(Pfeiffer, Jowijot,. 
Fischer,'Monti', and Molly), A., i, 
207* 

Hexamethyleno sulphide, and its deri¬ 
vatives (GRlsoiiovitsoii-Titomu- 
MovaKi), A,, i, 157, 
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HetliyIon otetramiito( Aw /«fV// ///*'« .] 
ttmhh'; Rro/vvynne), compounds of, j 
■with wolallio salts (Vivahio ant] 
WAUENAAtiR A., ii, 170. 
explosive peroxide, derivative. of (I,ki?» 
mer), A., i, 25 L 

detention of (Oa.ki.ks), A m ii, 150. 

(Asiimattunol‘ (Sinmura andFAMv), A., 
ii, 54, 

Hexamotliyleactotriunineiiiethylliydr- 
oxide, preparation of sails ' of’ 
(Sou Aim), A.,, i, 324, 
Hexainafchylstilbexie, additive* com¬ 
pounds of (PVBtFFKK, JoWREKK, 

10'scmikk, Monti, and Mtti.lv), A., i, 
207. 

Hexane, equilibrium of mixtures' of 
aniline and (Keyes and Hiliixbiiakfi), 

• A., ii, 505. 

•Hexanes, thermal and pressure, do com- ' 
position of (Furore), A,, i, 100. 
,eyye?^;Hexanol and • its hoinolognoB, • iso¬ 
meric transformations in (Rozanov), 
A., i, 1732. ' 

coiidtm salami of see.-butyl alcohol 
with ((Lterbet), A., i, 604. : . 
■ly/e/oHeaeanonq, eomlensatum of pyrrole 
with ( r i 1 «uiiKLi’NO®v, Tronov, and ' 
Karmanov), A., i, 412. 

Hexoio acid, distillation of, in 'steam 
(Ham mono), A,, i, 810. 
n -Hexoic acid, a-amino-, /umfcrobcnzyl 
ester (Lyons and Re to), A., i, 550. 

■ iyoHexoylglycinic acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester (Bornwater), A., i, 121. 
rv/c/oHexylacotone. See eyeAllcry}- 
metliyl methyl kef one, 
ft-e;w/oHexylbntanand its salts . 

(tlUMU'BKT), A,, i, 001. 
eyeZnHexylcmdunol and its derivatives, 
isomeric transromuitionsin(R ozanov), 
A., i, 182. 

eye/oHexylmcthyl ethyl ketone, and its 
srmicarhazone {(<UEitBKT), A., i, 604. 
cye/THexylra ethyl methyl ketone, and 
-.its derivatives (BSoerbet), A., i, 458. 
y c^^eHexylvkepropyl alcohol, and its 
derivatives ((lltERRET), A., i, 453. ...'. 
Hide powder, pi€paliiti«n of (Zarkind 
and Khorkin), A., ii, .160, 
adsorption of chromic oxide by (Davi¬ 
son), A., ii, 241. 

Hippenylcarbamidoacetic acid, ' ethyl 
ester, and its derivatives (Ctmtiirs 
and Laurent), A,, i, 200, 1 
Hippenylcarbamidosuccinic acid, and p~ 
lyromo-, and their salts and deriva¬ 
tives (Ourtius and Zimmerli), A., i, 
200 . 

Hippenylcarbaraidosuccmimide, 2V r « 
amino- (Ourtuts and Zxmmrru),A,, 
it 200. 


HipptmylcarbnmidosaccinyldiaKido 
(Otetius and Zuimeum), A.,i, 200,. 
Hipjmrie add, />-mtrobeimyl ester 
(Hyman and Rfcwi)* A., R 884, 
estimation of, in animal tissues and 
fluids (hat), A., ii, 52, 

Hippuric acids, m and /> nitre-, esters 
and nr,ides of (Ouurntsand, ■Pktuihln), 
A., i, 20*2. 

Histidine, conversion of, into moraine 
acid hy bacteria (Raistiuck), A., i, 
400. 

Hogboraite (Oavkein), A., ii, 824. 
Hofmann reaction (v. Braun), A., i, 
160. ; 

HoHan&us, Jan Isaac and Isaac,, the 
alchemists(J ojiJhnkn),. A., it, 11 8, 520 ; 
(Hois jen), A., ii, 461 ; (Scnm.JBNz), 
A., ii, 520. 

Homocriodictyol, constitution of (Oes- 
tkrre and Kiteny), A., i, 708. 
Homoveratrole, 6-bronm-, ami 6-bronm- 
5-nitro- (Jones and Robinson), T,, 
919. ■ 

Homoveratrole■-6-sulplionamido (Brown 
'■ ■ uinV Robxnhon), r, l\, 955. ^ . ■ 

Honey, biological examination of (Cl aba,* 

■ .MER.ami Laske), A., ii, 395. 
analysis of (Atkins), A., ii, 157* 
llonif'vm vulgar «, seeds of. See Seeds. 
Hornblende (in Franco), A., ii, 49s. 
Humin substances, synthesis of (M air- 
laud), A., i, 251. 

Humus ((Ioktne.ii), A., i, 310, 311. 
formation of, by plants (Tkouwkov), 
A., i, 180. 

Humus-phosphoric acid (Hortnkr and 
Shaw), A,, i, 876. 

s; >/V«-5:5-Hydantoiu (Birtz and M'ey.n), 
A., i, 288. 

Hydantoins (Faurwrkkk vorm. Meih- 
tek,.. Lucius, & HiUInxkci ; Johnson 
and Hahn), A m h 475. 
.yureHydantoms (Birtz, Heyn, ami 
Beiwuus), A., i» 290. 

Hydantoift-6-carboxyami.de, hdtydmxy- 
(Bnvt’Z ■and Hkyn),. A», i, '289., 
Hydantoin-2-indolmdigo, wihhK''' Bee 
4-Iudr^ 

■ 2rimino% / :■■ 

■ ■■ Jljfdnocdtpw' almla seeds of. ■ Bee 
Seeds.' ' 

Hydramincs of the piperidine and pyr¬ 
rolidine series, action of aldehydes on 

■ (Hess, Uibrio, and EiatiER), A., i, 
351, 352. 

Hydrargyrum thymolo-aceticum, con-' 
.stitutiou of (Rupp), A., i, 1570. 
Hydrates, crystalline, dehydration of 
(Bar), A., », 24, 

Hydrazine, oxidation of (Sommer), A,, 
ii, 80. 
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Hydrazines, action of* with p-nilroao- 
amines (KiSi Urut and Cm.ru), A., i, 

70S. 

Hydrazines, amino- (Fuanzen and v, 
FOnsr), A., i, 58, 50. 

2-Hy<lrazinO" 1 ■ beuzsulphonaxole, aiid its 
derivatives (Hohuadhk), A., i, 700. 
#»Hydrazinopropi<raic hydrazide, and its 
d i I ten zy ini o i j a < I e r i rat i vo (0 u rt i u « a n d 
AiifhA tesKij); A,, i, 637. 
2:2'-Hydr&zobonzoic acid, 6:d'-d/ehforo*-, 
ethyl ester (Rkuhi and Micuict), A., i, 
228. 

a-Hytlriudone, 5* and /“hydroxy- (v, 
Auwkhs ami ! 1 im.iger), A., i, 38* 
l-Hydrindylacetic acid, ami its deriva¬ 
tives (y, Braun, ; Danziger, ■ and 
Kojsii tiian). A., i, 200. 
0-1-HydrindyIethyl alcohol, and its 
ehlomkv (v. Braun, Danzig nit, and 
Koehler), A., i, 260.. 
1-Hydrindylidenoaoetic acid, ethyl ester 
(v, Braun, Danziger, and KokRUSR), 
A,, i, 260. 

1* and 2 Hydrindylmothylamines, and 
their salts and derivatives (v. Braun, 

Danziger, a,nd Koehler), A M i, 260. 

Hydriodic acid. See under Iodine. 
Hydroaromatic compounds, bnhuv iour 
of, in the. animal organism (Sasaki), 
A m h 677. 

Hydrdbromic acid. See under Bromine. 
Hydrocarbon, 0.^11.^ from polymerisa¬ 
tion of a-phtiTiyl-AaV-huta'(Henb;.(.Ijii>> 

■ hbdkv ami. Ivanov), A., i, 127. 
Hydrocarbons,' spectra of (IIafitbty), 
A., ii, 61. 

melting t >o tut s o f (H nk la a it), A., i, 118. 
brommuUon of {I)attA and Chatter- 
tee), A.,i, 15, 

iodination of (Datta and 'On attkr« 
.IKE), A., b 227. 

pyrogemjHiH of (Lomax, Dunntan, and 
Thole), Am it 101). 

aliphatic chlorinated, viscosity of 
(Her/,), A., ii, 11H. 
aromatic, preparation of, from pe.tr- 
ohmm (ItiTTMANN), A. m i, H; 
(Kui*o kf and Twomey), A., h ^ 10. 
formation of, from thermal deemm 
■' position of natural gas eonden- 
■ toates (ZAnkuti amt Kolokf), A., 

^ i, 450. ■■ 1 

amino-derivativeH, additive com- 
■ ' }K)unds of x-trinitrol>cnz«;Ui6 with 

(Cadre and SimnoiioTraH), A., v 
85. 

higher, preparation of lower hydro- 
carbons from (Synthetic Hydro* 
Car no n Co.), A., i, 15. 
unsaturaU’d, refraotometrie indices of 
(ENKLAAR), A., h 111, 
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Hydrochloric acid. See under Chlorine* 
Hydrocinchoniuone. Sec Oincliotinone. 
Hydrocotarnine, action of cyanogen 
bromide on (v. Braun), A., i,’ 162. 
Hydrocyanic acid. See tinder Cyanogen. 
Hydrofluoric and Hydrofiuosilicic acids. 
See under Fluorine. 

Hydrogels, effect of freezing on (Foote 
and Saxton), A., ii, 241, 344. 
Hydrogen, atomic weight of, and its 
volume combination with oxygon 
(Go ye), A., ii, 4:1.2, 
distance between atoms in the molecule 
of (SilVIlEIi.STEtN), Am U, 161. 
formation of, from formates, and from 
carbon monoxide and alkalis (Gia- 
iNOLi), A., ii, 85* 

. apparatus for preparation of (Mo«- 
' RAUHEii), A., ii, 464, 
spectrum of (Stark), .A., ii, 281 ; 
(T a k am inf. and. Yosiuda), A., ii, 
401; (Merton and Niuholson), 
A m ii # 433; (Riuhardson and 
Bazzoni), A., ii, 521. 
occlusion of, by a palladium 'cathode 
(Smith and Martin), A„ ii, 04, 
liquid, viscosity of ( Vk risen affelt 
ami Nioaine), A., 'ii, 408. 
union of oxygen and, in presence of 
catalysts (.Hofmann ami Ebert), 
Am' ii, 25. 

reduction of sulphuric acid by (Jones), 
A m ii, 530. 

Hydrogen bromide. See Uydrobromie. 
aeid under Bromine, 
chloride. See llytlrochlorin acid under 
' ■ Chlorine. ' 

fluoride, See IJydrnfluono aeid under 
Fluorine. 

iodide. See Hydriodic add under 
Iodine, * 

• peroxide, formation of, from elec¬ 
trolysis of m ah mates (Sail am.),• 

. A., ii, 118. ■: < ' 

reaction of p»pbouy. 1 enediamin« with 
' (IlKiDirscHKA and Goldstein), 
Am i, 482. 

use of, as a hydrolytic agent (Mo 
Master, and L.vn'uriclhc), Am i, 

. 334, • 

reactions of (M Apid), A., it, 525, 
■estimation of (Jamikron), A,, ii, 500,, 
estimation of, volmnetiically (Bu b y), 

A., ii, 216. 

sulphide, formation of, by gob fires 'in 
coal mines (Drakeley), T., 854 ;• 

A,, ii, 530. 

apparatus for generating (Bezzen* 
imitGKE), A., ii, 368 ; (Moss- 
BAOHEtt), A,, ii, 464, 

■a. apparatus- for precipitation with 
(FtfLLER), A., ii, 464. 
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Hydrogen sulphide, estiinathm of, iodo- 
metrically (Jay, son and Ojanimau), 
A,, ii, 577, 

estimation of, in water (Inossb), A,, 
ii, 502, 

Hydrogen, estimation of, in organic 
compounds (Wise), A., ii, 541, 

Hydrogen electrode. See, Electrode. 

Hydrogen ion, estimation of, in sea 
water {MoOliENHON), A,, it, 260, 423. j 

Hydvohydrastinine, action of cyanogen . 
bromide on (v, Braun), A., i, 162. 

Hydroxy-acids, fiction of sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite on amides of (Wiseuman), 
A,, i, 54(5. 

fatty, estimation of (Modes), A., ii, 
420, 

Hydroxylamine hydrochloride, dec-. 
truly tic preparation of (SoHoctr and 
PnrrcuKTT), A., ii, 29. 

Hydroxylammonium . chlorojujctat.es 
(Jones and Werner), A m i, 880. 

Hygrometers, use of cohalt salts in 
(Vanino), A., ii, 820, 

Hyperglycemia (M-oDaniau, and IJn- 
berhill), A,, i, 368. 
produced by injection of peptone 
(MnGtriQAN and Ross), A., i, 528. 

Hypochlorites. Bee under Chlorine. 

Hypophosphoric acid, See under Phos¬ 
phorus. 

Hyposulphites. Sec under Sul ph nr. 

I. 

Ichthyol oils, constituents of (Schkir- 
lrr), A., i, 158. 

Ignition of gases ( Wheeler and 0 uehn- 
wwiiL), T», ISO: A., ii, 171, 
of gaseous mixtures (MoPavid), T.» 
1008; (M ason ami Wheeler), T., 
104 1 ; (Thornton), A., ii, 172. 

Ileum, hydrogen-ion concentration in 
the (liteGLKNDON, BhEDLOV, JUld 
Thomson), A,, I, 602; 

Ilsemannite (Bon a lleh)» Aii, 491. 

Imbibition, inilueu.ee of electrolytes on 
(Ostwald), A., i, 99. 

Xmincs, condensation of neetoue with 
(Mayer), A., i, 144. ■ ; 

Iminodiacetic acid, amide of, and its 
/rinaph trial on caul phonyl dorivat 1 ve 

(Bekoell), A., i, 4.48. 

Imino-esters (Knoiir), A., i, 255, 547, 

Immothiocarhonic acid, ethoxy ethyl ■ 
ester (Dixon and Taylor), A., i, 12. 

Immunity, theories of (Poyarkov), A., 
i, 427. 

adsorption in (Andreev), A,, i, 183. 

Indamines ( Kb human.n and For law- 
ski), A., i, 416. 

Xndandtaae, Bee Diketohydrindeno. 


SIJIUECTK. 


Iiulanthrcne, p reparation of ehloro- 
dorivalives of (CiiEMisetiK Faiuuk' 
Gut ESH El M KlEKTHoN ; Fa unw wikis 
vo km. Melstkk,, humt\s, *Sj- Buu n ino), 

■ A., i, 479. 

Indazinesulphonic acid {K e u km an n 
ami Merzuaum), A., i, 592. 

In dene series (Orkuiiov), A,, i, 127, 
450 ; (v. Braun, KuimER, and Dan- 
eider). A., i, 180; (v. Braun, Pan- 
zfURit, and Koehler), A., i, 260; 
(Oreo nov and Grinuero), A., i, 450, 
Indican, detection of, in urine (Askbn- 
strut), A., ii, 558. 

Indicators, theory of (B.ierrum), A., ii, 
215. 

quiuono-phennlato theory of (White 
and Aoree), A., i, 340. 
colour change and degree of dispersuty 
of (KitiiYT and Koi/I'hofe), A., ii, 

■ 452. 

. relative value of, in titration of gastric 
juice (Fowler, Beroeim, and 
Hawk), A., ii, 49. 

use of sulphouephthaieins aa (Burs 
; and A (Tree), A., ii, 97. 

Indigotin, estimation of, volumetrically 
(Jones and Bra a ns), A., ii, 56. 
Indigotin derivatives, absorption spectra 
and lmloohvomism of (Liescjuite and 
BouriE), A,, i, 586. 

Indole, auto-oxidation of, in daylight 
( Bar disc ii and Hose n kk ),. A., i, 166, 
Indoles, condensation of aromatic alde¬ 
hydes with (Hosciijbk), A,, i, 167. 
Indoxyl, detection of, in urine (Falet), 
A., ii, 553, 

detection and estimation of, in urine 
(Justin-Mueller), A., ii, 57. 
Infants, feeding of (Bonwokth and 
Bow ditch), A., B 184, 

Inorganic compounds, si mete re of 
(Brihos), T., 258 ; A,, ii, 254, 
uhsorjdion of light, by (Bran nth an 
' and Maoreth), A., it, 2 , . 

.■■■ complex, cyclic theory of constitution 

■ of (Turner), A., if, 28. 

Inositol, utilisation of, in dogs (Green-, 

' walk::' and. Weiss), A., i, 6107 • 
Inositol phosphoric acid, mid its wiry eh* 

■ nine salt (Rather), A., i, 815. 

Insects, toxicity of bemwim derivatives 

towards (Moore),• A., i* 527, 678. 
diet required for nutrition of (Boer 
and NoiiThuop), A*, i, 65. 
Intestine, small, hydrogen-ion honrim- 

■ trafion in the (Long "and Fender), 
A., i, 492. 

' Intoxication (Jauory), A., i, 71, 106 ; 

ii, 54. 

Xnulin, adsorption of {.Rakitzin), A., ii, 
7 294, 
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Ittulin,d iastaticil^racktioii of, in chicory 
root ( Wolff ami Ukblin), A., i, 72 ft 
lawrtasc, kinetics of the action of 
(Ne'lson and VosBirimn), A., ii, 252. 
eH'oct of glycerol cm flu; activity of 
(BoiTiujitJEurr), A., i, 712. 
lavert-sugar, action of acids on-rotation 
of, in presence of soluble salts 
(Saillaiu) and Wkiiuunh), A., i, 
512. 

resorption of, in the body (Buaiim), 
A, i, 428. 

Xodates. See under Iodine, 

Iodination (Datta and Cit attkk.tkk), 
A., i, 22/ ; (Datta and P now ah), A., 
i, 882. 

Iodine, atomic weight of (OuicjiiAun), 
A,, ii, 201. 

occurrence of, in marine alga; (Ok tin A 
and Kto), A., i, 427. ■ : . 
extraction and. esl-iniatioii of (VAN Os), 
A., ii, 267. 

colloidal (Bourn eh aid Roy), A., 
ii, 29, 

action of alkalis cm (Bow mult), A., 
ii, 368. 

velocity of solution of metallic cad¬ 
mium in (van Name), A., ii, dll. 
equilibrium of iodides with (van 
'Name ami Brown), A., ii, 455. 
use of, in inicrochcsnistry (Bpeulipii), 
A,, ii, 400. 

Iodine compounds, action of ozone on ; 

; (Riesf/nfeld and Bence eh), A., ii, 
201 ; (IIA HIMES), A., ii, 46:1. 

Iodine;.- ' 

Hydrlodlo acid, photochemical oxida¬ 
tion of (Sthacuov), A., ii, 113. 
Iodides, equilibrium of iodine with 
(van Name and Brown), A., ii, 
455. 

.detection, of, with 'palladium oh lor-, 
ide, In presence of thiocyanates, 
fe.rrocynnides and fcrricyanidcs 
(CuitTMAN and ILuuas), A., ii, 
267. 

estimation of, in presence of brom¬ 
ides and chlorides (Kultiioff), 
A., ii, 420. 

, loclates,' velocity - of reaction of sul¬ 
phites with (Koueui), A., ii, 197. 
Periodates, detection of, in presence 
of oilier per-salts (M6NHis.it), A., 
ii, 98. , v ■:/ 

Iodine, estimation of, yoliimetrically, 
with th i nsnl phate ( Kem pf), A., ii, 502. 
estimation of, in foods (Bohn), A., i, 
102., 

Iodometry, dltFmmtial (Baiinbuky and 
Hawks ; Barnerby), A,, ii, 274 ; 
(Rarnbbey and Bishop), A., ii, 

'890; ' 


Ions, discharge potentials of (Ghosh), 
A., ii, 352. 

dilferenee of potential due to adsorp¬ 
tion of (Raimi and K’konmann), A., 
ii, 231. 

mobility of, in gases {Welllsoti), A., 
ii, 852. 

antagonistic; action of (Feenstua), A., 
i.70,105. 

hydration of (Nkvvbkky), T., 170; 
A., ii, 355. 

tables for electromotive estimation of 
the concentration of (Mathla), 
A., ii, 13. 

Ionisation and. adsorption (Reychleu), 
A., ii, 238. 

of acid salts in aqueous solution 
■ (Thoms -and Sa.ilvutso.uka), A., i, 

: 70.0..' 

photoelectric,' of solutions ( Former). 

* A., ii, 853. 

positive, of heated metallic salts 
(Waterman), A., ii, 162. 
Ionisation constants of un,saturated 
acids (Derick and Kamm), A., ii, 
233. 

Ionomotor, direct reading (Bartell), 
A., ii, 235, 

Ipecacuanha alkaloids (Pyman), T., 
419; A., i, 430; (Keller; K mi¬ 
rk k), A., i, 409, 

pharmacology of (Walters and 
. Koch), A., i, 612; (Walters, 
Koklbr, and Koch), A., i, 717, 
Iridium, high-frequency spectrum of 
. (LEiMiux-liEBAur>andD a:uvi lweh), 

. A., ii, 283. 

col Uncial, preparation of (Baal, 
Bleu leu, ami Stiver), A., ii, 

' 876.. 

chlorides ami chloro salts of (Dele- 
pine), A., ii, 537, 

Xridotrioxalie acid, pcdasHium salt, 
preparation of (Dial; pine), A,, i, 
-. 627 . 

Iron, flame spectrum of (IIemhalech), 
A., ii, 61, 

lines spectrum-of (IIemsalkoii), A,, ii, 
521. . ( 

■ pacification of (»Sm tr«and nw Bun v n), 
' A., il, 262, 

corrosion of ( Aston), A.., ii, 191. 
commercial sheet, corrosion of (lb A. 

■ and ■ Ik.'Ti, KicHA.iii.moN), A., ii, 

176 , ' 

' equilibrium of water vapour with 
(Wohler and Buaoku), A.., ii, 455, 
cvtrburafckm of, by alkali cyanides and 
cyanat.es (Bortevin), A., ii, 476. 

■ galvanised, stripping, atudyt-fw and, 

' testin g of ( fI kise ami < 'i . v,u ft ntk), 
A., ii, 384'; (Witt), A., ii. 887, 
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Iron alloys with boron (Tscmisuii ev¬ 
er Y and Heedi’), A., ii, 872, 
with cerium (Vogkl), A., ii, 259, 
electrolytic deposition of (Kiu$- 
ma;nn, SciiAmNOEu, and 
Kuopsoh), A,, ii, 57*1. 
with chromium and nickel, analysis of 
(Rrciu), A,, ii, 392. 

with copper (.Brer and Go keens). 
A., ii, 474. 

with copper, nickel and tungsten 
(Iuma'NN), A., ii, 4.78. 
with gUuiimim (Okbtkeukld), A., ii, 
SO, 

with nickel, expansion of (Guil¬ 

laume), A,, ii, 356, 

Iron oxides (Bowman), A., ii, 175. 
sulphates, occurrence and genesis of 
(Soharieer), A.* ii, 490. 
ammonium alum, hydrolysis of (Rae), 
A., ii, 94. 

sulphide, electrolytic analysis of 
(Williams), A., ii, 425. 
di~ and U’Asulphidcs (Rout), A., ii, 
142. 

Ferric salts, precipitation of, by 
barium chloride in presence of 
sulphates (Smith), A., ii, 371. 
am mi nos (Eiuiraim and Mtllmann), 
A., ii, 320. 

orthoarsenato, crystalline (JisshsK 
and Simek), A., ii, 491. 
azide (WdiiLEEaml Martin), A,, i, 

3S4. 

chloride, dialysis of, and preparation 
of the hydrated oxide (Nkiple 
and Bah.au), A., ii, 262. 
compounds of ethyl ether and 
bou/iVl sulphide with (Forkter, 
Ooovkii, and Ya imow)/J\, 809; 
A., 1,616. 

hydroxide, colloidal, phym.uo-f.dmmi- 
cal analysis of (Pauli and 
Math la), A., ii, 563. 
adsorption of sulphuric, acid bv 
(DlTTLKfi), A., ii, .'443. .. 

: oxide, .colloidal hydrated, |)rcpura¬ 
tion of (Needle and Oiiomiue), 

;, A m ii, 93. 

mixtures of alumina and 
;(Sou kktz), A., ii,. 574, 
and hydroxide, adsorption of al¬ 
bumin by (Rakuzin), A., ii, 72. 
Ferrous salts, detection of, in body 
.il ukls (Pofesoo), A., ii, 44. 
titration of, with potassium per¬ 
manganate (N nidus and 
UitOMBUfi), A., ii, 93. 
su! phate, conductivity measure¬ 
ments of the action of potassium 
dichromatc and (Eikiar), A., ii, 
288. ; 


Iron ;■— 

Ferrous sulphide, heat, of formation of 
(Parkavano and ms Crgarls). A., 
ii, 292. 

Iron organic compounds i— 

with acetylacetone and )>y rid ino 

(Weini.ano and Basslee), A., i, C». 

Ferric compounds with salicylic acid 
{Wkinland and Zimmeumann), 
A., i, 649, 

chloride, compounds of, with un- 
satu rated organic compounds 
(Gangloef and Henderson ), 
A., i, 533. 

forricynmdes, colloidal (Ha llbr), 
A., i, 32K 

Cast iron, estimation of phosphorus 
in (Oavazzi), A., ii, 540. 

Steel, influence of velocity of cooling 
on the temperature of trans¬ 
formation and structure of ( Port- 
kvtnt and Garvin), A., ii,. 872. 
heterogeneity of (Be Oh atelier 
and Dutuy), A., ii, 585", (Chi a m 
■ py and Bonneuot), A.,, ii, 578. 
corrosion of (Aston), A., ii, 161. 
corrosion and electrical properties 
of (Hadeiuli> and Newbeivy), A., 
ii, 210. 

tempering of (Lis Gh atelier), A., 
ii, 477. 

transformations of (Dejkan), A ., 
ii, 477, 585. 

magnetic transformation of ceriumt- 
itu in (On evenari»)> A., ii, 872, 

4.12. ' ... 

estimation of chromium in (Kuo'u), 
A.., ii, 221 ; (Kelley, Adams, 
and Wi lev), A., ii, 512.' . 

entiumtion of manganese hi (Cash- 
moke), A., ii, 48; (N'emritt), 
A., ii, 180; (Kinleu), A, ii, 
389. t " 

estimation of molybdenum ami 
vanadium in (Travers), A., ii, 

■ 546. ■ 

estimation of phosphorus in (Pried- 

■ ui(ill), A n ii, 536. '. 
estimation, of sulphur in (Pulsi- 

EfiUt), A., ii, 100, 

estimation of tantalum in (Kelley, 
Myers, and Illingworth), A.,' 
ii, 546. 

Bee also Magnet steel, Manganese 
steel, and Tungsten steel. 

Iron detection, estimation, and separa¬ 
tion ■■ 

reduced by hydrogen, analysis of 
(Winkler), A., ii, 511, 

detection of, micrpchemically, iu 
plants (Wiener), A,, ii, 4.4, * 

, estimation of (Hero), A,, ii, 220. 
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Iron detection, estimation, and separa¬ 
tion : — 

estimation of, vnlnmetrically (Kin¬ 
der), A., ii, 301. 

estimation of, in glass saml (Fergu¬ 
son), A., ii, 5SL 

estimation of manganese in (Kinder), 
A,, ii, 389. 

estimation of phosphorus in (Fried¬ 
rich), A., ii, 536, 

estimation of sulphur in (Pin.Hi.FKit), 
A., ii, 100. 

separation. of aluminium and (Par¬ 
kin), A,, ii, 581. 

separation of lead and (Saoiier), A., 
ii, 272. 

Iron, ore, estimation of nickel in 
(Covm), A., ii, 153. 

Iron rhodonite, artificial, in slags (Tag-. 

coni), A., ii, ,497. 

Isaac of Holland. See Hollamlus, 
Isatide, constitution of (Koun), A., i, 
175# 

Igatin, constitution of the salts of (Hel¬ 
ler), A., i, 219, 708; (Claakz), A., 
i, 418. 

Isatol (Heller), A., i f 220. 

Xsethionic acid, condensation of antes- 
thosine and (Salkowhkt), A,, i, 805. 
Isothionyl-juaminobenasoie acid, physio¬ 
logical behaviour of (Salkowski), 
A., I, 805, 

Isomerisation (Bougault), A., i, 335, ■ 
Isomerism (Heller), A., i, 219. 

dynamic, and rotatory dispersion 
* (Patterson), A., ii, 5. 
and polymorphism (Pfeiffer, Klin- 
kert, and v#P oiuhtzkr), A., i, 340, 
Xflopreno, polymerisation of (Ostrom ins- 
lensiu), A., i, '899. 

Isotopes, separation of (Sonny), A., if, 
487. 

Ittnerifce, ‘Composition of (Tuuuutt), 
A., ii, 493. 


J# 

Jadeito, niiercMlotection of (Oat'hurjn), 
A., ii, 886. 

Jatnbul tree,/constituents of (Hart and 
Heyl), A,, i, 101. 

Jellies, formation of (Clowes), A., ii, 
245* 

structure of (Mueller), A, , ii,. 132. '* 
•rliythmio diffusion in (SVIoeller), A., 
ii, 410. 

action of aqueous solutions on (Moel¬ 
ler), A., is, 454. 

Jezekite (Bl \ v f k and %k aunitzl), A., ii, 
145 . 

Juto. Bm OgrchmM mpmtaris. 


K. 

Kafir, new protein from (Jo jink ami 

Brewster)# A., i, 108, 

Kafirin (Johns and Brewster), A., i, 
108. 

Kaolinito, decomposition of, by beat 
(Sokolov), A., ii, 492. 

Kelp. See A T creocydift ludkeana . 

Kephir cells, formation of enzyme in (v. 

Euler and Gkikhe), A., i, 679. 
Keracyanin, and its chloride (Will* 
statter and Zollinger), A,, i, 45. 
Kerasin, and its derivatives (Bevkne 
and West), A., i, 657. 

Ketens (Stavdinoer and Becker), A#, 
1,629 ; (Sta ubi no e r. ami 11 ntz ic u), 
A., 1, 680 ; (SrAirnrNGER), A., i, 
650 ; (Staudinger and Endue), 
A.,- i, .666, 

polymeric, relationship of, to cyelo* 
bntaiic*l:3-(liones(S(Ui roktrr, K ksb 
SELF.R, i RESCUE, and M.ULLEK), A., 

i, 145. 

Ketcudicarboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
■ (Stau.bi.nger and Hirzel)*, A., S, 
178, 630. 

tnKeto-A6~butonc-ttj8'dicarboKylie acid, 
7 -amino-, cdhy 1 ester ■ (Benary, Rei¬ 
ter, and SoENDERor), A., i, 258, 
2-Kefcodihydrouaphthasultam-3:4-phen- 
azine (Zincke and Sgrutumann), A., 
i, 40. 

8-KotO“l:2*diphenyi-4-ethyltrimetliyl- 
enoimine«4 carboxylic acid, ethyl osier 
(Staitdinger ' and MoDtJZE.iEWsKt), 

■ A., i, 650, ' ' ' :d; ■ ■.' 

C-Keto-^S-diphenyl-AH ooteiiolo add, and 
its hi unmar bazonu (Sgholtz)* A#, i, 
■' 468. ■ . 

^Keto-Zlf-tBplienyl-S-styrylhoptoie acid, 
/8-hyiiroxf* (Schultz), A., i, 463. 
Kotohcxosea, detection of, with thin- 
. barbituric add (Pl a usance), A., ii, 
276. ; ' 

4-Keto-54"mdoxylidenothiazolidme, 2- 
imiim- (Anbreamch), A., i, 664. 
£*Keto*a*m«tfcyivaierio ' acid, methyl 
esfcar(ScJUioxsTK«, K kwmklku, Li iwnu r, 

' and Muller), A., i, 147.' 

8-Keto-l:8 naphthasultam 4-quinone, 
2s2-<jJ/chloro- (Z im kk ' and Sen ii u * 
MANN), A,, i, 40. 

Ketones, preparation of (Sciucht and 
■ GruN), a,, i, 448;' (Dumesnil), A,, 

. . i, 653. 

. optically active (Rule and Wild), A., 

i, 538. 

eondenHation of uldthydes wilds (TL 
. ; and P. Ryan), A,, i, 348. 

eondenHation of pymdo-S-alvle.hydo 
with (LirmizYNBKA), A., ?, 53. 
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Ketones, notion of alcoholic potassium 
hydro side on (Monta«.nis), A., i, 

35, 143. 

aromatic, synthesis of (Hokscii. and 
V, ZaEKKOIU), A,, i, -'M2* 
hydrogenation of (Mai use and i>ic 
* tionoN), A.» i, a 15. 
cyclic, preparation of (Son A a it - 
' nohmiot), A., i, 285, 703; (Uu,- 
mann), A., i, 842, 

miKatuvatoil, action ofy-diketones with 
(Souolte), A., i, 462, 

a-Ketonio acids, oxidation of the oximes 
of (BotHiAunT), A., i, 694. 
scmicnrbazoiH'S of, ami their reactions 
(Boiuuxjlt), A., s, 28, 688. 

3- Ketonic bases, synthesis of (M a nn ten), 
A,, i, 684. 

4- Keto-3-iJlienyl'‘5-ben*y3ideiiethiaaol- 
idine, 2-imino- (An]>iikasc.h), A., i, 
663, 

a Keto-,6-pkenylbutyrolactone, and its 
derivatives (l liaiMNiunt,), A., i, 394, 

4 - Xe to -1 -phenyl - 3 *ib dimethyl- 1.4-di- 
hydropyridazino-b'carboxylic acid 

(Haws), A., i, 56. 

£-Keto*/8*phenyl-5- styryloctoic acid, 
hydroxy*, and its derivatives 
(Bciioltz), A m i, 462, 

C * Koto- {‘-phenyl- j5-jp-toly 1- 8-s ty ry 1 - 
heptoic acid, /3-hydroxy- (Sonoi/ra), 
A., i; 4,68. ' 

{ > 'Koto-/37?»tolyl-S'Styryloctoic acid, 6- 
hyilroxy- (Soholtz), A,, i, 468. 

C*Keto-/38f-triphGnyI-Aa-hcptenoic acid 
(Soi-ioltss)* A., i, 463. 

Kidneys, excretion of nna by (Aim,is 
and W a tan A. be), A., i, 108. 

Kinetic® of chemical reactions ((*KHA- 
s 1 mov), A m ii, 183. 

Kipp's apparatus, modified, (AnoKu)* ' 
A,, ii, 173. 

Kyimrenamide. See Q,utnoHn<>8'0ai , h* ■■■ 
oxylamidc, 4-hydroxy-. 

I. 

Lacroiacite (Si, av f k and Jixek),A.,u,146. 

iactacijdogfen, chemistry of (Em mien 
and La^UKIi), Am i, 674. 

Laethydroxamic acid, and its potassium 
salt ami benzoyl derivative (Junks and 
Neuffeu), A., 1, 826. . .. 

Lactic acid, formation of, in blood (Mac* 
lkou and liooVKU), A,, i, 426. 
formation of, in the liver in diabetes 
' (Embbmn and Isaac), A., i, 498. .. 
biochemical oxidation of (MazA and 
Root), A., h 310. 

mercuric salt, preparation of, and 
stability of its solutions (FiUN<;.um), 

. A., i, 114* ■ 
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Lactic add, azides and hydrazidcH of, 
ami their derivatives (Oiriirnhs and 
Apfuaiwek), A..,, h 686. 

. detection and estimation of, in Ido* 
logical products (Puklph and Fax- 
■ mjeu), Am ii, ‘278. 
estimation off in urine (Mavisu), A., ii, 
583. 

estimation of, in wines (Uoettokn), 
A., ii, 583. 

Lactones, catalytic action of acids in for¬ 
mation of (T ay urn and Close), A., ii, 
258. 

Lactose, action of formaldehyde on 
(Heiptjscuka and Zirkkl), A., i, 
446. 

Lsevulic acid, p ii enyl carban nn oi i yd r- 
fusoneof (Rouse he), A., i, 11H, 
^-nitrobenzyl ester (Lyons and Ekid), 
A,, i, 559. 

Laivulose (d~fmdo$c ; fmit-sttgttr), new 
. form of (Irvine and Kobkrtson), 
Am i, 79. 

estimation of,- in presence of'dextrose 
(Loewe), At, ii, 49., 
estimation of, in mixtures of sugars 
(Atkins), A., ii, 157. 

Laminttrkt agardhii, influence of metallic 
salt solutions on the electrical resist¬ 
ance of (Obterhout), A., i, 434. 

Lampblack, freezing of water absorbed 
in (Foote and Saxton), Am ii, 241. 

Landolt reaction (Kuukrt), A., ii, 197. 

Lanthanum femeyanido ’(Quant and 
James), A., ii, 316. 

Inriscinic acid. Sou Maltol. 

Latent©, formation of, in soils (St u km m k), 
Am I, 512. 

Lead, atomic weight of RKuilsnee me 
Oo'NiHCK), Am ii, 83. 
radioactive, alum in weight of 
(UroHAujis and Wadsworth), A., 

. ii, 91. 

atomic weights of isotopes of (Faaans 
and Lembeut), A,, ii, 472. 

. separation of isotopic forma of 
(Rum a nna ami Hall), A., ii, 280. 
Edntgcm ray'spectra of mditimO ami 
. (SliiUBAHN and ETENHTltdM), A,, ii, 

. 524. . 

electrode potential of ((HIntiikh), Am 
ii, 439. 

. .. electrode potentials of tin and (Noyes 
/.; and ToAbe), A., ii, 4,88. 
solubility of salts of isotopes of (Fa .tans 
ami FlsoiiLE.it), A., ii, 472. 

Lead alloys with sodium hi liquid 
ammonia''(S myth), A., ii, 478. 

Lead arsenate, estimation of arsenic in 
(GhAY and ChiuhTIE), A., ii, 102. 
arsenates (McDonnell *aud 8m rni), 
A,, ii, 83, 314. 
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Lead hydrogen arsenate, decomposition 
of, 'by water (MoDonnell and Gua- 
li am), A., ii, 584, 

chloride, reduction of (GawalowskO, 
A., ii, 88. 

fo:/vymhh>ndo, electrolytic preparation 
of '(Kubmann and Bukymesmkr), 
A., ii, 573. 

Mwflnorido, preparation of (Ruff and 
\\Hnterfkld), A., ii, 202. 
haloids, compounds of, with haloids of 
substituted ammonium bases (I)A TT A. 
and Sen), A., i, 328. 
iodide, t;hennodyuamic properties of 
silver iodide and (Taylor), A., 
ii, 14. 

solubility of (Denham), T., 20* 
tftiiodide (i)KNHAM)/i.\,29; A.,ii, 141. 
molybdate, precipitation of (Wewbu), 
A., ii, 105. 

intrude, electrical conductivity of, in 
pyridine (Mathews and Johnson), 
A., ii, 285. 

safioxide, preparation of (Denham), 
T., 20 ; A., ii, HI. 
sulphate, solubility of, in sulphuric 
acid (Dm ami Kanuausivu), A.., 
ii, 208. 

reduction of (Perlev and Da vis), 
A., ii, 141. 

Polyplumbates and polysilicates 
(Kahsner), A., ii, 314. 

Load organic compounds (Mo liver and 
Pm fee n; Feei ffkk, 1 Tkh.sk i eh, ■ 
and Dlsselkamf; Gruttnkr ami 
. Krause), A., i, 122. 
alkyls, ami fchoir derivatives (CHtihT- 
n is it and Krause),. A,, i, 256, 257, 
384. ' t ■ ■ 

diethyl dibrcmdde and diphonyhlb 
' ethyl (Muller ami Pfeiffer), A., 
i, 122. 

dicthyl-e-hromoamyl bromide, ethyl-*- 
ehldroamyl dich Ioride, trial bybw- 
amyl, and imdhyl-edmomoamyl 
(G'ttfiTTNER and KkaH.sk), A., i, 128. 
diphenyl, tii*w-butyl and tri n propyl 
haloids (Pfeiffer, TrEkkier, and 

1) I NS ELK A M V >), A., i, 122. 

load estimation and separation 
estimation of*{W eibkr), A., ii, 105. 
'estimation,, of, ■; volumetrieally, with 
ammonium molybdate (S airier), 
A., ii, 180. 1 

estimation of, in alloys (H Acs male it), 
A., ii, 181. ( . ■ 

'mstimaiion, of antimony, copper and 
(How hen). A., ii, 580, 
estimation,'of, and.its'separation from 
, antimony .(Mi Oa fife),. A., ii,' 833,,. 
l ;v.:' ; vsc]>aralion of iron and (SaoHER), A., 

/ , it, 272* ' . 


Lead electrode. See Electrode. 

Leaves, green, carbohydrate metabolism 
in (Cast), A., i, 483. 
variegated, presence ■ of proteins , in 
(Laron), A., i, 504. 

Le Chatelier-Braun principle (Ray- 
lei fin), T., 250 ; A., ii, 236. 

Lecithin, supposed existence of, in egg- 
yo'lk (Bahiueiu), a., i, 238. 
from ox-heart, hydrolysis of (Mao 
A. ut mi is., Non1 1 u 11 y aiid K a nn), 
A., i, 315. 

action of cobra poison on (Kitdiukic 
and Sachs), A., i, 70. 

Lectures, delivered before the Chemical 
Society (Chapman), T., 208 ; A., 
ii, 266; (Pyman), T., 1108. 

Lecture experiments, to show the 
enrichment of illuminating gas 
(Baker), A., ii, 255. 
on the theory of explosives (Ehcjert 
and Sgmimank), A., ii, 468. 
to allow the preparation of sodium 
(WiEOHOVvsRi), A., ii, 568. 

Legumin (Rakhzin and Pekauskas a), 
A., i, 232. 

Leifito (Boo gild end Christensen), 
A., ii, 147. 

Leucine anhydride (Graves, Marshall, 
ami Eokweiler), A., i, 858. 

. Leverriorite from Colorado (Larsen an l 
Wherry), A.» ii, 321. 

Lichens, 'constituents of (Hesse), A,, i, 
.457* 

used for dyeing (Rvan ami OTHoid 

■ dan), A*, i, 842. 

■■ carbohydrates of (Tollens), A., i ( 618.. 

Sec also Ofirj/aMr-tx nolifuvtfmu 
oh and LLiehenidm (Hesse), A., i, 458. 
Liohenoin (Hesse), A,, i, 459. 

Life, t om pratoe- cor 91 cun 1 1» o f pro * 
cesser'of (Onteiuiout), A., i, 715. 
Light, catalytic production of, at low 

■ temperatures (Goss; Harvey), A., 
ii, 486, 

emission of, by animals ■(Tinman), A., 

' . i, 427. 

■ absorption of, By inorganic com* 
pounds (Brannioan and Mao 
hktii), A., ii, 2. 

Light-filter for ulfru-vmhd spectra 
' ' (Peskov), .A.*, 'ii, 349. 

Lignoceric' acid from rotten oak bark 
■ (Sullivan), A., i» 8. 

Limestone,carbon dioxide from (Lmov), 

• A., ii, 8L 

’ analysis. of (Mom), A., ii, 886. • 

• •"•■•api.ian'ittw'for estimation of • carbonates' 

■ in.(B arker,), A., it, 506. 
Lime-sulphur liquids, estimation of suL 

i hi ur comju»unils in (WGreu), A., ii, 
509, ; ■■ ' O' 
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Limtria , crystal line organic substances 
in (Mollsuh), A., i, 506. 
linolenoanilidc (i>r* Con no), A., i, 

387. 

Linoleno-p-toluidide (he* Con no), A., i, 
887. 

Linoleno-wi-xylidide (ms 5 Con.no), A., i, 

387. 

Linseed oil, effect of heat and oxidation 
on (Fiuend), T„ 162 ; A., i, 249. 
Lipase, action of (Falk), A., i, 598. 
activation of, by chelates (i>e Jonue), 
A., i, 362. 

hydrolysis of fats by (Tancov), A., i, 
182.* 

Lipoids in blood in anaunia (Bloou and 
M.a oPherson), A., i, 609. 
adsorption of odour by (Ivhemeu), A., 

i, 607. 

Liquids, constitution and properties of 
(Langmuir), A., ii, 525. 
electric double-layer at the contact 
of solids and (Frenkel), A., ii, 
193. 

vapour pressure, and density of 
(Sohmilt), A., ii, 406. 
surface tension of (J aimer and Kahn), 
A,, ii, 69, 70, 71 (Harkins, 
Brown, and Davies), A., ii, 238 ; 
(.Harkins, Davies, and Clark), 
A., ii, 239. 

viscosity of (Kendall and Monroe), 
A.,ii» 524, 525. 

fluidity and' viscosity of (Druokkr), 
A., ‘ii, 409. 

diffusion in (Clack), A,, ii, 75. 
measurement of the dilatation of 
(Esoaim:») s A., ii, 524. 
plienoniena of suspended t.rau.Hfonua- 
1 ion in (Korneel j>), A., ii, 129. 
anisofivojdc!, chemical react h ms in 
(Hveuhero), A., ii, 219, 489, 
oriental ion of, on crystals (Grand-' 
jean), A., ii, 451.* 

mixed, tmrfaim tension of (Mono an 
ami Evans), A., ii, 561. 
mutual solubility of (Wroth and 
Beil), A,, ii, 17. 

organic, molecular diameters of, ami 
tiieir Bolubil i ty in water ( H krz), A., 
ii, 196. 

niixed, analysis of (Atkins), A., ii, 
47. 

pure, molecular state of (Pavlov), A., 

ii, 125, 293, 358. 

Liquorice, estimation of glyeynlmiii in 
(Linz), A., ii, 430. 

Lithium alloys with mercury, electrical 
conductivity of (Mine), A,, ii, 
287. 

Lithium carbonate (Sevleu and Lloyd), 
994 ; A., ii, 57L 


Lithium chloride, me!Hug point of, and 
• freezing points of its mixtures 
with alkali chlorides (IHoiiarils 
and Melurum), A m ii, 681. 
solubility of, in mixed non aqueous 
solvents (Marden ami Dover), 
A., ii, 24,3. 

nitrate, clectro-rcductiou of (Km* 
atchko ami BinooklyI, A., ii, 
355. 

Lithium organic compounds .*.« 

ethyl, methyl, ami phenyl (Soillenr 
ami Holtz), A., i, 256.* 

Lithium estimation and separation ;.- 

estimation of, in water (Averitt), A., 
ii, 423. 

separation of, from potassium and 
sodium (Palein), A,, ii, 43. 
Lithium atom, structure and internal 
electric held of (Hartmann), A., ii, 
206. 

Lithofellic acid, constitution of (Finch- 

ER), A., i, 4, 

Liver, effect .of..reaction of the medium 
on autolysis of (Morse), A., i, 586. 
oxidation of alcohol by (IliRNcn), A., 
i, 67. . ; 

glycogen content of (Mo Dan ell and 
Un up, RHil l), . A., i, 364. 
formation of lactic acid and hcotoacetic 
acid in, in diabetes (Emrhen and 
Isaac), A., i, 496. 

polysaccharide in tlm blood from 
(Maoleoo), A., i, 521 
formation of sugar in (Balers and 
»Si Lit erst El n), A,, i, 678, 
formation of urea in (Dlementi), A., 
i, 674. 

Lorettoite (AVeus and Larsen), A,, ii, 
96. 

Lucerne («//b.//U)i• affect of jdmwjdiorns 
com pounds on tin; growth of, and its 
bacteria (Truknoell), A., i, 848. 
Lucerne hay, slachyilrin from (Steen 
Bock)* .A..> i, 489. 

Luedferm in luminmm bacteria (Hail 
'■■. yiY) r ,A.,' i,.865." 

Lutidinium pal lad i- ■ and pattern eh lor- 
idea (Gutrusk, Kellner, K r alter, 

■ -Fa too, Kriuvl, . Schulz, ami Wo- 
ernle), A ; , i, 54L . 

Lutidone, cModo-, and its hydrochloride 
■('D att A. and Pros ad), A., i, 822, , 
Lysine, reaction .of;nitrous .acid with 
(Sure and H art), A., ii, 551. 

Lyxoso, preparation of (Clark), A., i, 

: . 682. ■; 

M, 

Haclurin, preparation of {libje.se ii and 
. v. Earzecki), A., i, 842. 
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Magnesium* arc spectrum of (Catalan 
Sant/'dq), A,, ii, 161, 
action of, on water and on .solutions of 
potassium chloride (Hetman), A., 
ii, 90, 258. 

ox oration of, in urine (Nelson and 
Burns), A., i, 104. 

Magnesium carbonate (Seylkr and 
Lloyd), T., 994 ; A., ii, 571. 
oxide {m.mpwsm), refractory properties 
of (Lb Oh ate lieu ami Rogutch), 
A., ii, 576. 

action of silica with (Hedvall), A., 
ii, 205, 

calcined, examination of purity of 
(Astuw)j A., ii, 508. 
pyrophosphate, colour of, after ignition. 

, * (Balareef), A,, ii, 90, 
sulphate, mixed crystals of zinc sulph¬ 
ate and (Viola), A., ii, 79. 
potassium sulphate, solubility of (va n 
KloobteU), A., ii, 471, 

Magnesium organic compounds, re¬ 
actions of esters with (Btadnikov), 
A., i, 136, 

Magnesium, estimation of (Bitsvojvd), 
‘A., ii, 218. 

estimation of* volume* rieally, in water 
(Biuh.u< miller), A., ii, 271. 

Magnet steel, structure of (Honda ami 
Mu.iiaka.mi), A., ii, 535. 

Maize, effect of, on growth ami develop¬ 
ment (MuCoTiiitTM, Bimmonds, and 
IhTZ), A./i, 185. 

dietary deficiencies of (MCJCoLivtTM, 
(Simmonds, and Pm), A., i, 192; 
(Homan), A., i, 363. 
as a diet and its influence on. pellagra 
(Suarez), A. 9 i, (59. 

Maize silage, oocttri'encivaml Hignilioanca 
of mannitol in (Doxaud PlaisanoE), 
A,, i, 683, ■ 

Malachite, pseudomorphs of (Likhe* 
A., ii, 489, 

Malachite-green, ami 2:4-4A 

hydroxyfQiiosir and Wat8ok),T.,82(?.. 

Maleic acid, p-iutrolrcmzyl enter (I^vman- 
and Rsm>), A,, i, 334./ 

Malic acid, fwrmimtatkm of ( Lkuedev), 

• Am i, 188, 

’ metallic' .salts,, injection and'elimina¬ 
tion of (Wise)/ A,, i, 105, 
azide' and hydraztdc : of 8 - and their 
derivatives (OtiKTUTS and Y* IIoeeL, 
A., i,'687,' 

pmitrolwmyl esters (Lyman and Reid), 

' ' A,; i, 834, ' ' " ' 

ICalohanillo acid, and bmtno*, esters of 
(St A immuEH and Beck eh), A,,i,630. 

" w» 'and p-amino*, and m- and pmitro-,, ■ 
derivatives of (Jadohm and ffwiDBL- ■ 
beroer), A,, i, 588. 

UK XL ii. 


Malonic acid, salts of, electrolysis of 
(Sou all), A., ii, 118. 
reactions between bisulphite com¬ 
pounds of unsaturated aldehydes 
and (Nottbohm), A., i, 27. 
p-nitrobenzyl ester (Reid), A., i, 334. 
Malou-ptoluidic acid, ethyl ester 
(Staxj.di.noe it and Becker), A., i, 
630. 

Malouylguanidiae, barbituric acid and. 
thioluirbituric acid, use of, in estima¬ 
tion of furfural deh y do (Dox and 
Plalsanoe), A., ii, 58. 

Malt,'influence of hydnou concentration 
cm activity of diastase of (AdLEu), 
A.,i, 61. 

amylase of, effect of bromides on 
action of (Thomas), A., i, 598. 
hydrolysis of starch by (Sherman 
" and Walker), A., i/ 597. 

Mattel*.crystallography of (Steinmetz), 
A., i, 580. 

Maltose, turbidity of solutions of, and 
of their mixtures with dextrose 
(11 o m be in * e n and Mauve*.), A., i, 
370. 

notion of formaldehyile. on (Uei- 
DiLsoMKA and Park el). A,, i, 446. 
Mandelamideglueosides (Fisoir. kr. and 
Bkiujmann), A., L 658. 
Mandelhydroxamie acid, and its benzoyl 
derivative (Jones and Nkdffkr), A., 
i, 320. 

. d Mandolonitrile-glucoside ■ ( Mmbm-i - 
tjrin), synthesis of (Pison eh. and 
Bregma nn), A., i, 658, 

Manganese in flowers and stems (Mo 
Donnell and Roark), A n 5, 720. 
Manganese alloys with gold (If An n and 
Kvuoroulos), A., ii, 476. 

Manganese compounds, estimation of the 
■■ avail able oxygon hi (Barnebey and 
Hawes), A,/ ii, 274. 

Manganese salts, content of, in plants 
(Kmrenhero and Nolte), A*, 1, 504. 
Manganese d/oxide, 'colloidal, physical 
properties of (Witzkmann), A,, ii, 
262. .. 

Manganic compounds, constitution of 
■ ■' (Hem), A., ii, 319, 

Manganous azide (Woh ler and Mar- 
■. tin), A.,,. i,-3S4, ■ 

Manganese, organic compounds, (V«R- 
kade), A., i, 377. 

Manganese detection and estimation 
,detection■ ; pf. (Maori), A#, ii, 511. 
estimation of (Travers), A.-, ii, 511, 
Manganese, estimation of, ■ •electrojyti- 
- ■ rally { 0000 ft and■ Kobavahih), A.,; 
b 425/:'. 

- ■■ estimation ■■■ 1 of, in v presence ■ of ■ iron 
(Baenebey and Bishop), A., ii, 890, 

.A'"''."' . 84 
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Manganese, estimation of, in iron aud 
steel (Kinder), A., ii, 389. 
estimation of, in steel (Cashwork), 
A., ii, 43; (Nesbitt), A m ii, 180, 

Manganese steel ( Portevin), A., ii, 
415 ; (Dk.iean), A., ii, *177. 

Mannitol, occurrence and .significance al» 
in maize silage (Don aud Plaisanue), 
A,, i, 683. 

Manno-aldo- and >keto~3i0ptose, proper¬ 
ties of (WaitiHT), A., i, 119. 

tf-Mannoketoheptose, and its derivatives 
(La Forue), A., i, 118. 

Mannonic acid, hydrazides of (Week- 
man), A , i, 548. 

Mannose, preparation and mutavotatioii 
of (Hudson and Sawyer), A., i, 
321. 

d-*MannosO“/^tolylliydrazone (van per 
Haar), A., i, 380. 

Manures, use of superphosphates' as 
(Bakhieri), A., I, 312. 
artificial, application of, to carnations 
(Beal and Muncie), A., i, 190. 
nitrogenous, relative value of (Lon 
man and Burness), A., i, 213. v 
estimation of nitrogen in (LAoers), 
Aii, 329. ’’ 

Maimrial experiments in soils (pm Wil- 
koszkwski). A., i, 723. 

Maplewood, constituents of creosote from 
(P lever, Ac. re it, and Humphrey), A., 

i, 452. 

Margarine, nutritive value of (Halli¬ 
burton and Drummond), A., i, 078. 

Marsh mallow {liadix, cMuetv), col¬ 
loidal solutions from the roots of* 
(Gutmkr and Weihk), A., ii, 21, 
181 . 

Martensite, formation of .(Dim man), A., 

ii, 477, 535. 

Matter, energy theory of (Uepcrove), 
A., ii, 411. . / 

Meat extracts, detention ami estimation 
of formic acid in (Waker), A., ii, 
313. 

estimation of sugar in (Smith), A.., ii, 
49. 

Meconic acid, constitution of (Borsouk), 
A., i, 117, 

Macocyanin, and its sod in (Willetat- 
ter and Weil), A., 1, 49, 

Melilite, constitution of (Clarke), A., 
ii, 417, 

Mellitic acid, occurrence of (v. Lipt- 
Mann), a., i, 272- 
fMiitroLepzyl ester (Lyons and Re ip), 

■ A,, i, 559. 

Melting points of homologous ■organic 
compounds (Tamm Ann), A., ii, 441. 
of hydrocarbons (Knklaak), A,, U 
113. 


Melting-point curves of mix tures (Par¬ 
ra van o and M a.zz.KTTI), A m ii, 292. 
Melting-point deteminations. at low 
temperatures (Stork), A., ii, 192, 
Membranes for dialysis, preparation of 
(Brown), A., ii,'” 382. 
animal. See Animal membranes, 
copper fciTocyanidc, properties of 
(Tinker), A., ii, 383. 
semi-pcrmcahle, ami osmosis (Ban¬ 
croft), A., ii, 444. 

Menhaden oil, analysis of the fatty acids 
of (Twitchell), A., ii, 428, 
Menthanecarboxyiic acids (Kursanov), 
A., 1,137. 

Menthol, crystallisation of (Wriout), 
A., i, 570. 

LMenthone, inversion of, by lithium, 
potassium and sodium ethoxidcs 
(Grume and Aouke), A., ii, 251. 
Menthyl chloride, crude, composition of 
' (Kursanov), A,, i, 15L 
oL Men thy I iodide (Kursanov), A., i, 896. 
a- and B-Menthylglucosides, and their 

■ derivat ives (Fischer ami Bkromann), 
A., 1, 468, 

Menthylphenols (Kursanov), A., i, 396. 
Menthylphenyl phenyl oilier (Kino 
sanov), A., i, 897. 

Mercaptans, esterification of acetic and 
propionic acids by (Faber and Read), 
A., i, 626. 

Mercury, spectrum of (Kiuharpson ami 
Bazzoni), A., ii, 521. 
colloidal {< 1UTitiEU and Waunkr), 
A., ii, 169, 

rhythmic, precipitation of (Davis), 
A,, ii, 452, 

apparatus for distillation of (I'Mkuna k 
and Spencer), A,, ii, 316. 
apparatus for purification of (Batten 
ami Mains), A., ii, 4,18; (Dunne- 
CUEEJIJ), A., ii, 414, 

Mercury alloys (m\<thj<m\})i liquid, in 
lerue.tion of salt sointioiiH with 

■ (Smith ami Ball), A,, ii, 247. 
with lithium, potassium and sodium,. 

. electrical coiulmiUvity of (IIink)., 

■ A., ii, 287. 

Mercury salts, lummcsccncu' of 
■ . (Weise.r), A ii, 174.' 

Mercury; * - 

Mercuric salts, velocity of reduction 
of (Lin hart and Adams), A., ii, 
801. 

chloride, solubility of, in mixed' 
non -aqueous sol vents (Mar pen 
and Dover), A,, ii, 243, 

■ ' action of, on colloidal gold Holm* 
t lions (Herstau), A., ii, 168. 
iod idee allotropy of (Bahts), A., if, 
174;. (Tammann), A., ii, 474. : 
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Mercury':.r 

Mercuric iodide, solubility of, in 
pyridine (Mathews and Rit¬ 
ter), A,, ii, 300. 

reactions brought about by (Hart¬ 
ley), A., i, 82. 

oxide, yellow, as a standard in 
alkalimetry (I noise), A., ii, 327. 
sulphide, action of ammonium mono* 
sulphide with (Christensen), A., 
ii, 33, 

Dimercuric tf/iododiwulphide (Ray), 
T., 109; A., i, 194. 

Mercurous chloride (calomel) electrode* 
See Electrode. 

Mercury organic compounds (Rupp and 
■ Herrmann), A., i, 5X6, 

, complexity of (Rhlmann and 
Hoff), A., i, 123. 
use of, as disinfectants (Sohuaittii 
and Schoeller), A., i, 241. 
with imsaturated acids (Bhlmann 
and Hoff), A,, i, 123. 
with thiophen (Stein icopf), A.* i, 
302. 

estimation of nitrogen in (Juntinv 
Muellkk), A., ii, 89. 

5 :5d i b.ron m - 2:2'-d ii h iciiy 1 ( Stki N' - 
Ivopf), A., t, 808. 
fuf> / *cliehloi , o»2:2 / -dithienyl (Stkin- 
KOPF), A., i, 808. 

5:f/-d L iodo-2:2'-d ith ienyl (Stein- 
kopf). A.-, i, 302. 
mereaptide nitrites, and their re- 
action with alkyl iodides (RAy), 
T,, 101 ; A., i, 194. 
totnunethyliiithienyls (Sticinkopf), 
A,, i, 803. 

Mercuric nitrite, compounds of alka¬ 
loids with (Ray), T., 507; 

■ A., i, 470, 

compounds of thiocarbamidoH and 
(It Ay), T., 306 ; A., 1, 194. 
oxyeyanide, estimation of, voln- 
metrically (Tagliavini), A., ii, 
5:10, 

Mercurous haloids, compounds of,. 
with haloids of substituted am¬ 
monium bases (Datta and Ben), 
A., S, 823. 

Mercuriallylmaleie acid, hydroxy-, 
anhydride (Bhlmann and Hoff), 

,. A., i, ,124, 

Mercuric 2:4: 6»£nbromophenoxide 

(Rupp and' Herrmann), A., jY-617.. 
Mercuriphenol-yosulphouic acid, 2:6- 
■ d/ciiloro", and 2:6»ddiydroxy-, ami.' 

. : their salts (Rupp and Herrmann), 
A„ i, 488. ■ 

Mercurlthymol, 2:6-d7*ohloro-, diydr- 
■ voxy*, '.and dodo* (Rimdv ■ ■ A*y : V- 
670, 


Mercury detection and estimation 
detection of (Brauer), A., ii, 509. 
detection of, for forensic purposes 
(Spioa), A,, ii, 543. 
detection of traces of, in toxicology 
(Browning), T., 236 ; A., ii, 272. 
estimation of, in galenical prepara¬ 
tions (Wastenson), A., ii, 509. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Marsh and Lye), A., ii, 219; 
(Lomho.lt and Christiansen), 
A., ii, 424. 

estimation of, in pharmaceutical pre¬ 
parations (Herrmann), A.., ii, 399. 
estimation of, in basic mercury 
salicylate (Lajoun), A„ ii, 278. 

Mercury electrode. See Electrode. 

Mesoxalic acid, basic bismuth salt, and 
comparison of the phenylhydrazone 
with phenylhydrnzme oxalate (Evans, 
Mono, and Sinks), A,, i, 595. 

Mesoxamide semialdcliyde, derivatives 
of (Dakin), A., i, 548. 

Metabolism and bioluminosconce (Hel¬ 
ler), A., i, 427. 

of aromatic adds (Sil erwin), A., i, 
603. 

calcium (Paul and Sharpe), A., i, 66; 
(Givens and Mendel; Givens), 
A m i, 608. 

carbohydrate (MoDanell and UnD icn- 
HUi L) f A., i, 859, 864, 368. 
in green leaves (Oast), A., i, 483. 
of dextrose in surviving organs 
(Lomiveobo), A., i, 102; (Ahtom), 
A., i, 186* 

■ of fats (Lyman), A,, i, 714. 
gaseous, client of ethyl alcohol on, in 
man (Hhuhnw), A,» i, 489. 
of guinea-pigs (Smith and Lewis), 
A), i, 714. 

magnesium (Givens and Mennkl; 

Givens), A.., i, 608. 
nitrogen, influence of cystine on 
(Lewis), A., i, 603. 
in plants (Brian ron n.i koy), A., i, 

. 616. 

phosphorus, inlltumco of extract of 
genital glands on (Jean), A., i, 804,' 
in phosphorus poisoning (Isaac; 
'.Isaac and Lojkr),.-A*, i, 678. 
purine, biochemistry of (Hunter), 
A*, i, 184. 

after administration of , poisons 
(Pohl), A., i, 498., 

. sulphur, influence of, on the nitrogen 
balance {Lewi s), A., i, 608. . 

Metallic chlorides, crystallisation' /in 
■ ternary systems of ■■■(Li.iciwsoh),' 
A*, iy:248. 

■ ■■".■cyanides,..reaction, of methyl iodide 
with (Hartley), A., i, 88. 
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Metallic lilnis, obtained by evaporation 
in vacua (Blindicus and Ham- 
ihuiceu), A., ii, 405. 
prepared by the spraying method 
(Aunold). A., ii, 200. 

'haloids, compounds of avsenious oxide 
find (Schukin km akkiis and he 
Baat), ii, 173. t 

compounds of ethers with, and their 
decomposition products (CoNEV), 
A., i,135. 

oxides, potential measurements with 

(Bauh, Petersen, and FItm/e- 
mann), A., ii, 116; (Tread- 
welt*), A., ii, 117. 
influence of the size of particles of, 
on the velocity of solution in 
acids (Ponsms), A., ii, 300. 
action of sulphur dioxide on (Ham- 
mick), T.^ 379; A., ii, 30th 
peroxides, action of nitric oxide on 
(I)trTT and Sen), A., ii, 85. 
salts, electrical conductivity of, in 
pyridine (Mathews ami John¬ 
son), A., ii, 289. 

electrolytic dissociation of (Sacha- 
n o v), A., ii, 115, 

heated, positive ionisation of 
( Waterman ) , A., ii, 162. 
complex, constitution of, from mo¬ 
bility and conductivity (LoreNJ 5 
and Posen), A., ii, 14,' 439. 
freezing-point lowerings in solutions 
of, and their mixtures (Hall and 
Harkins), A., ii, 65 ; (Harkins 
and Roberts), A., ii, 66. 
viscosity of solutions of (Here), A,, 
ii, 301. 

purification of, by clarification or 
hy fractional crystallisation (Hen - 
rale), A., ii, 451. 
solubilities of, in tsinunyl alcohol 
solution (Cu rt is and Burns), A.,' 
ii, 260. 

interaction of solutions of, and 
liquid amalgams (SMITH and 
Ball), A,, ii, 247. 
reduction of, hy organic acids, in 
presence of oxidising agents 
(Omar), T,, 690 ; A, ii, 458, 
effect of hydrochloric acid on the 
excretion of, in dogs (Stehlk), 
A., i, (509, . ■ ■ 

sulphates, decomposition of, by heat 
(Hoeman and Wanjukow), A., 
ii,. 465. 

estimation of, electro-volumotrically 
, ; ,, (Earned), A., ii, 272, . 

sulphides, influence of hydrogen, sul¬ 
phide on the a lability of colloidal 
solutions of (Young and Goddard ; 
Young and Neal), A., ii, 167- 


Metals, preparation of, in a metalloid 
condition (v, WeimarnVA., ii,HI.'A 
arc and spark spectra of (TakaMINE 
and Nitta), A,,u, 402, 
galvanic, ennobling of (van Devks* 
l " teu), A., ii, U. 

overvoltage of (KEWRERV), T., 4 70; 
A., ii, 355. 

polymorphous, th ermo-cl eetri c pro¬ 
perties of (Lakchtsuhenuo, Bykov, 
and Efremov), A., ii, 114. 
passivity of (Ben nett ami Bu iin n a m), 
A., ii, 209; (Starenhoust), A., ii, 
290. ^ ^ f 

properties of solid solutions of, and 
their alloys (Thompson), A., ii, 481. 
cooling of, hy immersion in water 

■ (Garvin andP ortevin), A.,i 1,291. 
and their alloys, surface tension of 

(Smith), A./ii, 408.. 

■velocity of crystallisation of (Otfotuu, 
JRALSKt), A.', ii, 302, 

.. velocity of solution of ((Ientnkusz- 
weii). A., ii, 1.85, 

colloidal, preparation of, by means of 
■ uifcarine.('VANiN(>), A./ii, 299. 
preparation, of solutions of ..(KsitK' 

■ money, Hiege, and ItaiTtf Kit-. 

ter), A,, ii, 364, 

and their alloys, chemistry of 
(Gillett), A. / ii, 80. 
action of potassium pormanganatn on 
(Foster), A., ii, 175. 
action of sulphur chloride on (I’)oma- 
nicki), A., ii, 369. 

Metasaccharinic hydrazide (AV eehm a n) , 
A*, t, 648. 

Meteoric iron (Merrill and 'Whit¬ 
field), A., ii, 150. 

Meteorite, from Brnhin (Ivanov; Tuio- 
Fi'JMv), A,, ii, 498, 

Meteorites, radioactivity of (Qy irk k 
and .Finkelhtein), A., ii, 576, 
Methane,.electrical ignition of mixtures 
of air and (Wheeler), T\, 411 ; A,, 
ii, 800, 

Methane, diloro-dorivati Ves, preparation 
oi; from natural gas (Bedford), A., 
i, 77. 

iod o-d mi vati van, u 1 i ra~ violet a 1 w n*j>- 
tion spectra of (Massol and Pad* 
con), A,, ii, 283. 

■ nitre-, preparation of, and its home 1 *: 
. Jogues (Krause), A., i, 277. , 

Methoxicle, sodium, action of halogen- 
substitutedadds with (.Madsen), A m : 
ii, 250* 

6-Methoxy-6-aid$hydo-?>-xylene, 1 -hyd r- 
'. o.xy-- (SoNN)j- A.,.'i, 142.. .: 

1 Methoxy-3-azo-/Bnaphthol, 4:5 dA 
nitro-2-hydroxy- (C.1 most, Sum n sisn , 
and Rau), 1A, 82;. A,, i, 204, 
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Methoxy benzoic acids,' amino-, and 
nitrcr-, ami their derivatives (Simon- 
stun ami iUu), T., 224; A., i, 836. 
jp-Mcthoxybenzophenone, additive com- ; 
pound of perchloric acid and (PFEIF¬ 
FER, JOWLKFF, FlSCHEll, MONTI, aitd 
M ul!jY)j A., i, 209. 

S'-Methoxybenzophenone, 2:4:4'-Ua- and 
2:4:6:4 A&tfm-hy droxy« (Hoesch and 
v. Zaiizecki), A., i, 348. . 

4- Methoxybenzopbenone 1 , 3-bromo- 

(Kohler and Conant), A., i, 570. 

o - Motboxy'benzoylphenylethylene ox ido 
(Joiilanber), A., i, 345. 
/j-Methoxybcnzylideneazobenzene-p* ■ 
hydrazone hydrochloride (Ti-ukijbr and 
'FroTKOwsKi), A., i, 609. 
.Methoxybenzylidenemalonylthiocarb- 
amide, ami 4-liydroxy- (Box and 
. Plaisanoe), A., i, 53* 

7-Methoxy chromanone. . Sec. 7-Mothbxy • 
2:3-d ihydro-y-beuzopyrono. 

7- Methoxychramone, preparation of, 
and its semicarbn'zoiui (Pfeiffer and 

■ Grimmer), A'., i, 662, 
p-Methoxycinnamylidenemethyl methyl 
ketone (Pf kiffk it, J o'w leff, Pise h - 
KU, Monti, and Mully), A., i, 
209, 

d'-Methoxydeoxybonzoin, 2:4-d/nitro-,' 
and its derivatives (.Pfeiffeu, Jo\v« 
LE'FF, Fischer, Montr and, Mulby), 
'Am i, 207. 

7"Metlioxy*2:3-dihydro-7-benzopyroEo, 
and its derivatives, and 3-oximino- 
(Pfeiffer and Brimmer), A., b 662. 
Methoxydihydroberberme (G.M. and- U,' 

Kori'nso.n }, T m 967. 

5 Methoxy *4:5-dihydrourie acid, 4-hydr¬ 
oxy- ontl Hkyn), A., i, 286. 

0-Methoxy-a- and «/K3«dimethylein- 
namic adds, and their methyl esters 
(V, A u\v euh), A., i, 267, 
fi*Methoxy * 1;3-dimethyl-4; 5-dihydro- 
uric acid, 4-hydroxy-' (Bu/rz and. 
Stiuipk), A'., i, 297. 

5- Methoxy-1:3 dimethyl^-uric add 

(Bu/rz and Sthhfk), A., i, 297, 

6<* Me thoxy«l ;7 •-dimethyl - tj/ - uric ac id 

: {.Biltz and Damm), A., i, 295. 
5-M0thoxy4;3-dimethyBA^).7.wuric ' 
acid (Bn/rz and. Steijfkj), A,, i, 296. 

2-Methoxydiphenyl,' 5-nitro-’ (Borsouk' 
and Soholtkn), A., i, 390, 

8- Mcthoxy- l-ethylth©ohromme (B i l/rz ; 
and Max), A.., i, ,590. 

S'-Methoxyflavone, 5:7:4 / -/;r7ijydroxy- > 
mtd its triacet.yI derivative (Oehtkrlk 
and Kukny), A., i, 703. 
fi-WCethoxyhydantoin-5-ojirbaxyU'o add, 
methyl ester (Biot and Heyn), A., 
i, 286. 


4dMfathoxy-2-niethylbenzophenonesulph- 
one, I-chlo.ro- (Ullmann and v; 
(tLENOlv), A., i, 162. 
o-Methoxy-jS-methyloinnamic acids, 
slemoisomerie, and their derivatives 
(Stoeumkr, Grimm, and Laaoe), A,, 
i, 648. 

5- Methoxy-8- and -9-methyl-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acids, 4-hydroxy- (Biltz and 
Heyn), A., i, 292. 

6- Methoxy-l-methyM:2;3;4-tetrahydro - 
quinoline, and its derivatives (v. 
Braun and Kinbler), A., i, 164. 

4-Methoxy-3-metliylthioltoluene, and 
5-bromo-, and its dihromi.de (Zincice 
and Arnold), A., i, 264. 
4-Methoxy-2-methylthioxanthone, and 
1-amino-, and 1-ehloro- (Ullmann 
and v, Q fence )> A., i, 161. 

4- Methoxy-2-methylthioxantbonyl-l- 
anthranilic acid (Ullmann and v. 
Glknok), A., i, 161. 

5- Methoxy-1 -methyl-^■ uric acid (Bu/,rz 
and. Sirufe), A., i, 294. 

5- Methoxy-O-methyl-^-uric acid (Bli/rss 
and Heyn), A., b 291. 

4-Methoxymethylvoratrole, 6-bromo 
5-nitro- (Jones and Korin sox), T., 
928. 

2- and 4-Methoxy-l-naphthylacetic acids 
(Mauthner and Mika), A., i, 837. 

^-4-Methoxy-l-naphthylethylcarbamic 
acid, ethyl ester ( Win BA us and 
■•BkitNTnsKN-BiicrwjB'ii),' A*, i, 690. 

<8-4 Methoxy-1 -aaphthylpropionic add, 
and its derivatives (Winbaus and 
1 4krn tits en-Buchinkr), A*, i, 690, 

2 ■ Methoxy-1 naphthylpyruvlc add 
( Ma tiTi r n m and Mi r a ), A*, : 1, 33,7. 

6- Methoxyphonoxyacotic acid, 4-mniim-, 
and its derivatives (Jacorn and Uf.i- 
BKLRKIU5ER), A., i, 697. 

o-Methoxyphenylacetftldehyde, and its 
derivatives (WKERMAN), A., i, 560, 
a-Methoxyphenyl-acciamide ami -aceto¬ 
nitrile (Hess and Dorner!, A., i, 887, 

3- Methoxyphonylacetic acid, a-amino- 

■ 4-hydroxy- (Bloch)* A., i, 675; ' 
a-Mefchoxyphenylacetyl chloride (Hess 

and Dorn lea), A., i, 837. 
jw-Methoxyphenylauramiue • (Btaiibin- 
g.kk and Enble), A., I, '666.. 

. 3-n-Methoxyphenyl 2-benzylquinoxalme 
■■ (Jorlander), Al i, 845, ■ 

3-Mothoxyphenylethyi methyl ketone, 

4-hydroxy-. Bee ZinRcrone. 
2-^Methoxyphenyl-8-a-hydroxy-a“' 
phenylpropylcyo/epropan e-JUl* dicarb - 
oxylic acid, 2-m-bromo*, methyl ester 
(KuiiLER and Conant), A;, i, 570. 

■ o-Mothdxyphenyl w-hydroxystyryl 

kotoae (Jorlanber), A., i, 845, 
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3- Methoxyphenylpropionic acid, a- 
aituno-#-4-hydruxy* (Brood), A., i, 

075, 

6 - Methoxy-1: 8-pyronc - 3 - carboxylic 
acid, 4-liy<lroxy-, methyl ester (St add- ' 
iNrticn arid Bjegkkr), A., i, 680. 
2-JIethoxyquinoliiie, 6-nmnro end fisS- 
dBnitro- (KaufmAnn and be Pe- 
tiikub), A., i, 355. 

6-Methoxy-4-quinolylacetic acid, and 
bromo-, ethyl esters, and their hydro- 
bromides (Rank, Pasternack, and 
Kind lee), A*, i, 284. 
6-M«thoxy-4-quinolyl bromomethyl 
ketone, and its hydro bromide (Raise, 
Pasternack, and Kindler), A., .i, 
284* 

a-6«Mothoxy4-qumolyl-B“Pipcridmo“ 
ethyl alcohol (Rare, Pasternack, 
and, Kindle it), A., i, 284. 
6-Methoxy-4-quinolyl piperidinomethyl 
ketone, and its hydrobmmide (Raise, 
Pas rERNAcic, ami K i nidler), A., i, 284, 
Methoxystilben.es, and their carboxylic 
acids, and nitre- and uitrocyano- 
derivatives, and their salts (Pfeiffer, 
Klinkert, and v. Polmtzer), A., i, 
140. 

2«;?-Methoxy3tyrylben?5iminazole, 5- 
nifcro-2-nt-hydroxy- (Kym and Juit- 
kowski), A., i, 170. 
Methoxystyrylcarbamic acids, methyl 
esters (WeErman), A., i, 5(30. . 
jeMethoxystyryl jo-mothoxycixmamylid- 
enemethyl ketone, and its derivatives 
( Pfeiffer, * Jowleff, ' Flsoher, 

Monti, and Molly), A., i, 209* 
o-Methoxystyry! methyl ketone (v. 
An we ns), A., i, 207, 

4- Methoxy toluene 8 sulpfcinio. acid, | 
methyl ester (Zinok.r and A knord), ! 
A,, i,‘ 204, 

5^Methoxy-3:7;9-trimethyl4:5-dihy<lro- ■ 
uric acid, 4 hydroxy- (Biltz ami 
Da mm), A., i, 29th 

5 Methoxy-1:3:7 trimethyl-ifouric acid 
(Biltz ami Hevn), A., i, 293, 
p-Methoxytriphenylcarhinol, perchlorate ■ 
of (Pfeiffer, Jowleff, Find her, 

, Monti, and Mrlly), A,, i, 210, 

2-Methoxy-2 ;4:6-triphenylpyran (Di .r,« 
THEV), A., i, ,579. 

5- Methoxy4-uric acid (Biltz and . 
Heyn), A., i, 280. 

6- Methoxy-;;-xylene, 2-nitro* (Sown), 
A., i, 143. 

Methyl alcohol, occurrence and estima- j 
tion of, in plants (v* Fel.len.bero)> 

. A., i, 616. 

' vapour pressures of mixtures of carbon 
■disulphide ami (Biloj.iN.RR and 
, 7 A., ii, ■ 441,. - A- 'h.. 


Methyl alcohol, action of plmsphnry! 
chloride on (Balareff), A., h 625, 
detection! of (Mannidu and Biol- 
' mann), A., ii, 892, 
defection and. estimation of (Klvovf), 
A,, ii, 341. 

Methyl bmmomahmyl chloride (SrAitn* 
inger and Becker), A„ i, 640, 
iodide, reaction of metallic cyanides 
with (Hartley), A., i, 8.V 
velocity of reaction of, with metallic 
ethoxidos (Blown and Agree), 
A., ii, 24. 

malonyl chloride, and its derivatives 
(Stau dinger and Becker), A., i, 
630. 

sulphate, action of aniline on 
(Shepard), A., i, Uh 
potassium sulphate, rate of hydrolysis 
of (Zawidzkj and Zaykowhiu), A*, 
it, 84. 

tel in rate (Fellini), A.,, i, 2. 
Methylamine, preparation of (Werner),' 
T.,-844 ; A., 1, 032. 
physical constants of (Beuthoud), A,, 
ii, 237. 

2-Methylaminobeimic acid, 3:5-rf7nitro- 
(Kadfmann and be Petherd), A., i, 
355. 

y -Methylaminobutylbenzone, and y- 
cyano-, ami their derivatives (v. Bkaun 
and Neumann), A., i, 288, 
p-Methylamino^Z-cyanomethylamittO" 
(liphonyimethano (v. Braun), A,, i, 
174. 

p-Mothylamino y/-eyanomethylami.no-' 
(U-o-tolylmethane (v, Braun), A., i, 

174, 

2 Mothylaminoe'thyl-B-mcithoxjr^sfi* 
methylenedioxybenzyl bromide, 2-0■■ 
cyano- (v. Braun), A«» i, 162. 
''2*Methyl{imittoethyl-4:5-nicithyle»o- 
dioxybenzyi bromide, 2-/4cyam»-, mid 
■ its derivatives (v. Braun), A., i, 108* 
a-Methylamiiio-^mietbyhurataii'ynne* 

■■ and its platmkddorme (Mannigh), 
A.., i, 035, 

S-Methylaminophenyl^'methylamtoo* 
w-toly line thane, ' 2-cyano*, , and its 
:■ derivatives (v* Braun), A., i, 174, 
4-Me thy lamlno-6-phony!-l:SS-pyr<mo, 
and its 3-acetyl derivative (KnusT 
and Mu mm), A,, i, 415. 

4- MethylaminO"6»phenyI4i2-pyrone*3- 
carboxylic acid (Knurt and Mo, mm), 

■' A., i, 415., 

5- Methylamino-^-uric acid (Biltz and 

Heyn), A., i, 287* ■ ■ 

Moshylanilino, preparation of (Morgan), 

A., i, 197* 

Methylaniline, tetramim^ Hm Phenyl- 
metbylnitroainine, Jnnifcro-. 
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Methylanthraquinones, hydroxy-, in 
plants (Tunmann), A.*, i, 531. 

•• tfttfmhydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Seel, Kelber, and Sohakf), A., i, 
577. 

Methylation by moans of formaldehyde 
(Werner), T., ' 844 ; A., i, 632 ; 
(Morgan), A., i, 107. 

4-Mfothylbenzophenonesulphoiie, 1- 
chloro- (ITllmann and v. Glenok), A., 
i, 1(52, . 

4- Methylbenzosalphone~2:l-acridone 
(U'llmann and v. Glenck), A,, i, 162. .’ 

5- Methylbenz£.woxadiazole, preparation 
of (Green and Rowe), T., 610 ; A., i, 
510* 

Metbylbixin ozonide, products -.of de¬ 
composition of (Rlnkes and van 
"Hamnett), A.» i, 660. 

1-Methyl ~%4ert. -butylbenzene, rifr'amino- 
hydroxy- and 2:4:(Hmmmo-, and 
their derivatives (Ueuzig, Wenzel, 
and Taiuner), A., i.,. 177. 

Methylcarbamida, amino-, hippuryl deri¬ 
vative, derivatives of (Ourtuls and 
Pjctrims), A., i, 201. 

Metliylcarbamldoacetic acid, amino-, 
lamzoy l derivative. See. Hippetvyl* 
carbarnidoacotio acid, 
hippuryl derivative, and its salts . 
and derivatives (Ctrimps and 
Pmuinf?), A,, i, 201. 

Methylcarbimi&e, amino-, hippuryl deri¬ 
vative (Cimtius bnd Petrioin), A., i, 
201 . 

1 - Me thyl-1 - d zehloromethyl- A- ^q/do- 
hexadien-4-ono, oxime of (v* A uwern), 
A,, i, 31. 

I - Methyl-1 -^chloromethyl-4** n - propyl - ' ■ 
A*? 'Juctfdi >hexadien'4-ol (v. Ai'w krh), 
A., i, 34* 

X-MethyM - d/chloromethyl *-2» /.vnpropyF 
A**epc/ohexen-4 • one, and its derive tiv es 
(v. Au wises), A,, U 35. 

Methylchavicol, polymerisation of (van 
Kom lurch and van. her Zan hen), 
'A., i, 600. . 

Methylcinnamic acids, stcrooisouime, ■ 
and their derivatives (Btoeumne, 

' OtiiMM, "ami Laao.r), A., i, 648. 

Methyloodeine, derivatives of (Man- 

■ nioii), A., i, 473. ■ 

3-Methylcoumarin per iodide (Simonis), 
A., i, 706. ' ' 

a-Methylooumrbaes, preparation /. of 

A (FAltHKNFALtUlKRN VORM. F* BAYER 
k Co.), A., i, 50. 

0-Methyldecoie acid (Levkne and 

, Allen), A., i, 4.. 

'4'-Methyldeoxybenzoin, .2.i4^initro-j : uii.d . 
its derivatives (Pram«t, Jowleef, 
Fischer, Monti, and Molly), A.,i f 207* 


4-Methyldibenzophenoiwdisulphoite 
(IJllmann and v. Glenck), A., i, 102. 

1 -Methyl-4:5-dihydroiuic acid, 4j5-dt- 
hydroxy- (Biltz and Strums), A., i, 
294. 

Methyldi- 7 -ketohutylamine,and its salts 
(Mannicim), A., i, 684. 

Methyl-2:3-diketodihydrothionaplithen 
(StoluG), A., i, 91. 

Methyldi-yketo-iS-methylamylamme, 
ami .its salts (Mann ion), A., i, 635. 

l-Methyl-2:5-dimethylolpyrrole (Tecji e 
unoev and Maksouov), A., i, 165. 

4- Methyldithioxantlione (Ullmann and 
v. Glenck), A., i, 1(51. 

Methylemetine, audits salts (Pvman), 
T., 444 ; A., i, 410. 

Methylemetinemethine, and its salts 
(Fvman), T„, 445. 

Methylenearainoacetic acid, salts of 
(Franzen and Fkllmeu), A., i, (587. 

Methylenoaminopropionic acids, and 
their salts (Franzen and Fellmke), 
A., i, (587. 

Methyleneasparagino, salts of (Franzen 
and Feltvmkr), A., i, 687. 

Methylene-azure, preparation of (Tin- 
no niveau and IhnmwniL), A., i, 285. 

Methylene-blue colouring matters 
(Kehrmann, Roue in’, and Sanooz), 
A., i, 226. 

Mothylenec&mphoracetio acid. See • 
Caniphovylidcumpropionic acid. 

3; 4-Meth ylenedioxybenaylidenemalonyl- 
thiocarbamide (1 )o x■ and Flaisa N ok) , 

. A., i, 53. 

6-vip Methylenedioxy benzylidene«aw- 
thiohydantoin (Stikuku), A., i, 178. 

5 1 0-Methylenedioxy-2'■ me thylbonssimia- 
azole, and its salts (Jones and Bolin- 
son), T. ? 91(5. 

. IrS-Methylenedioxyphenanthraphenaz - 
ino (4 ones and Bomnhon), T., 927. 
4-eh loro- (Ore, IUimnnon, and 

Williams), T. t ,951. , 

3:4-Methylenedioxystyryl methyl 

ketone, 0-ohJoro- (Our, Uuijinkon, 
and Williams), T., 948. 

Mefchyleneglycylgiycine, and its barium 
: salt (Fra n zen ami Fellm er), A;,1,687* 

Methyleaephenylalaxdae, and its suits 

■ (Franzen and Fellmer), A., i, 687. 

Methylenesaccharic acid, behaviour .of, 
iti the organism (Faderi], A., I, 716. 

Methylene-violet, preparation of. (Tim- 
uoNDKAtrand Dubreuil), A., i, 285.. 

5- Methyl-4-a-ethox:yethyl-6 pyrimid- . 
one, 24b io- (Johnson and Eahley), 

a ., i, mi. ,, 

5-Methyl-4-a-ethoxyethylO'pyrmiid-' 
one-g-thM&cetic acid (Johnson. and 

::-Hadley),- A*,'V 667 v . .< . 
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Methylethylacetoiihenoneoxim© (On-. 

AlKsNlli), .A*, i, 654. 
Methyletliylalioxan (Bi ltz and Max), 
A., I, m. 

Methylethylenediamin©. and it?, salts 
(Johnson and Bailey), A., i, 9. 

l-Methyl-3*othylhyctaiitoyim©thyIaniidij, 
and f>-hydruxy- (Blltz and Be hours), 
A., i, 589, 

Methyl ethyl ketone, condensation of 
pyrrole with (Tisghblincxsv ami 
Tronov), A., i, 41L 
4-Methyl*3-ethylgiperidiiie, 4-amim>, 
and it a derivatives (Bams and 
'PAftTF.KNA.OK), A., i, 217. 

4- Methyl-a-ethylstyrena, jB-diloro- (v. 
Auwkk.n), A., i, 84. 

Methylothyivioluric acid, and its potass¬ 
ium salt (Bn/rz and Max), A*, i, 591. 
Metliylfructosidn, preparation of, ami its 
derivatiyos (luvi nk and Romsrtson ), 
A.,, i, 79. 

a-Methylgalactoside, biochemical ■ syn¬ 
thesis of (Aubuy), A., i, 72. 
Methylgingerol, preparation and pro¬ 
perties of (Lauwouth, Fearson, and 
, ItoYLK)., TV,; 779 ; A., i, 571. 
j3~Methyl glucoside, synthesis of, law of 
mass •action in relation to (Bailly), 
A., ii, 157. 

e*Methyl- A^-hcptadien-S-ol, ( Bnk- 

laar), A., i, 111. 

e- Methy lhept an~/h one {am ylacdmw) 

(Roue and Wimi), A., i, 588. 
«-3y£efcliylheptan-8one-7c-(Ucarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Sort koktkk, K ensel- 
Klt, Li enure, and Mtil, leu), A., i, 147. 
^-Methyl-• heptatrieao ( Kn k la a h), 
A., i, 111. 

f-Mcthylheptoio acid, and its derivatives 
(Lkvkne ami Allen), A., i, 4, 
(’"Methylheptyl alcohol, and its deriva¬ 
tives (Levknk ami Allen), A,, i, I. 
l-Mothylhexahydrocarbassole, and, ' its 
derivatives (v, Bn A UN, II KtDF.it, and 
Neumann), A., i, 108. 

5- Mefchylhexan-y one-j98-dicarboxylie 

■ acid, ethyl ester (Hen rorter, Kkhbel- ■ 
KB, I.-i f„s< 'ii }?;, and Muller), A., i, 147. 
8-Hethylhexoio acid, . preparation and 
, derivatives of (Levexe and Allen), 
A., i, 8. 

' «-Methylhexyl alcohol, and its deriva¬ 
tives (I/EVENN and Allen), A., i, 8. 
Methyl hexyl ketone, condensation of 
pyrrole with (Tsomklinoev and 
Tno nov), A., i, 412. 

1 -Methylhy dantoy lethy lamide, 5- hydr¬ 
oxy- (Blltz and Max)* A., i, 591. ■ 

, 1-Metkylhydrindene, ■ and 2-amino-, and 
its derivatives (V. BitAtfN, PANZHtER, 
ami Koehler), A., I, 260, 


2 - Me thylhydrindeno, I !■ amino , a eery I 
• derivative, am hum hydroxy-, and 
nitre-dei-ivativos of (v, Braun 'and 
DA.N7,10Eli), A;, i, 268, 

2-auiino-, 2 eldoro-2-hydroxy-* ami 
their derivatives , (v. Brawn, 
Kkilrku, and Danzujkr), A., i, 
KU. 

1 -Methylhydrindene-2- carboxylic acid, 
.ethyl ester (v. Braun, Danzigku, 
ami Koehler), A., i, 261. 

1 -Methyl ■ 2-hydrindylmethyl alcohol (v. 
■Braun, Danzkieu, and Koehler)* 
A., i, 261. 

2-Methy 1-2 hy drindy Ipheny 1 thiocarb- 
amid© (v. Braun, Kruber, and 
Danzioer), A., i, 182. 

Methylimmobenzoylacetic acid, phenyl 
ester (Knilst and Mumm), A., i, 416, 

Methyliminobenzoylacetylmalonic acid, 
ethyl ester (Knunt and Mu mm), A.* i, 
415. ■ , , 

2- Methylindene (v. Braun, Krubeu, 
and Danzigkr), A., i, 132. 

d'2«Methylindolyiacrylic acid, a-ainino*, 
benzoyl derivative, and its azlaetoue 

(Barger and Kwi ns), A., i, 477, 

3- MethyUndone, and its seimcarbaznne, 
and 2i6(¥)-dtfbro'in'a* (Stolemeu and 
Laaoe), A,, i, 054. 

Methylketencarboxylic acid, ; methyl 
ester, dimeric (Sun router, K esseleu, 
Liesuhe, and Muller)? A., i, 149. 

Methylmalonanilic acid, methyl aster 
(Son router, Kesskler, Liknoue, end 
Mi' li.er)? A., i, MIL 

■ 5-Methyl 4 a-methoxyothyl-G-pyrimid - 

one, 2 thio- (Johnson and, 1.1 alley), 
A., i, 047. 

l-Methylnipccotinic acid? and its fie¬ 
ri vat ives (H esn and Lkiuuuan nr), 

■ A., i, 5154* 

7} Mothylnonano j86*diono {un^ffltirnyh 

' autime) (Bn re and Wan)* A M i, 

■ '539. 

■ipMethylnonoic acid (Lev knk and 
Allen), A., i, 4. ■■ 

Methyl nonyi ketone, preparation ■ of* 
from palm kernel oil (Salwav), T. ? 

' 407 ? A., i, 438. 

■ c-Methyl-A«‘-octadien-8 ol (Knk la an), 

A., i, 112. ' 

; € - Methyl -A*y« -ootatrieno (K n k la a n) * 

& A,, i, 112. 

f-Methyloctoic acid, and its derivatives 
(Levenk and Allen), A. , i, 8, 

??-M©thyloctyl alcohol, and its deriva¬ 
tives (Levene and Allen), A., i, ih 

Methyl-orange, chromoisomeriNTu : of 
(1 )EMn and MoBiuoe), A., i, 594. 
splubilities of, and its nalfH (I)hsiin)* 
'A,, i, 594, ■ 
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4-MethyHwoxas!ole-5-one*3-'a-propioiL- 
hydvoxamic acid (Sen roete u, K ksskl- 
: EK,;'L'rKS0HB, and MijLLER), A., i, 147. 
2-Methylpentamethylene suljand 
its derivatives (G Risen kevjtscit- 
TaooHtMovsKi and Oykina), A., i, 
156. 

j 8 *Methyl-A«-penten- 7 -one 9 and its.semi- 
earbazemo (Manntoii), A.,' i, 685, 
y-Methylpentoic acid, and its derivatives 
(Lf/vrne and Allen), A., i, 4. 
Methylphenoxyacetic acids, amino-, 
bromoamino-, and nitre-, and their de¬ 
rivatives (.Talcus and 11 eii»f,i.ueugeu), 
A., i, 695. 

2'Hethylphenylcarbamide. Sec o-Tolyl- 

earbamidc. 

1-Methylpipecolinic acid, ethyl. ester. 

(Hess and Leiubrandt), A., i, 354. 

1 -Me thy Ipipor idine - 2 - carboxylic acid, 

■ See 1 -Methyl pipeeoliuie acid. 
l-Mctliyipipori(iixio*3-carl)oxylic acid. 

See 1-Mvthyhiipecptinie acid. 
a-l-Methylpiporidyl'S-propan-zS-ol, salts 
of (Hess, Unmitt, and Kick el), A., i, 
351. 

a-1 ■- Me thy Ipiperidyl-2-prop an-A one, and 

• its derivatives (Hess, KieiiEL, and 
. UniRiu), A., i, 352, 
Mothylpropylacetophonone, . and its 

oxime ( Ditmesni n), A., i, 654. ■ 

Methyl /wpropyl ketone, condensation 
of benzakiehyde with (H. and P. 
Ryan), A., i, 348, 

MethyUwpropylphenoxyacetic acids, 4- 
amino-, and their deri vritiyes- (Jacobs 
and 11 El delberokr), A., i, 696. 
4-Methylpyrazol,e-5*one-3-a'propion- 
hydraaide ( So i ntoir/nsn, K esselk n, 
I.aKHCii.K,'ami Muller), A., i, 147. 

1 -Methylpyrrole-2:5-dicarboxylic ■ acid, 
and 3; 1“f7/bromo-, methyl esters 

• (TscmaiNeKV and Maksokov), A,, i, 

165. 

a-1 -Methyl-2- pyrrolldylbutyl alcohol, 

and its salts (Hess, Uiimub tuui 
Bum el), A., i, 851. 

1- Methyl -'2»pyrrolidyl propyl ketone, 
derivatives of {Hess, KiCIikl, and 

■ Unmio), A,, i, 858, 
Methylptfychotrme, and ' its” ■ salts and 

derivatives (Hyman), T., 431; A,, i, 
410, . . 

2- Methyl-l:4-pyrone, 8-hydroxy-. '{See 

Mai to 1, 

l-Methylquinolone, , ■: , 

. (Kaufmann and me Petherp), Ai, 
855. 

Methyl-red, use of, as indicator (Leh¬ 
mann ami Wolff), A.,iiyS2IL 
Methylsalicylaldehydes, and their deri¬ 
vatives (Anbelmino), A., i, 342, 


o-Methylstyrene (v. AUween). A., i, 268. 
a-Methylstyrene, 3-hydroxy-, and its 
acetate (v. Au were), A., i, 268. 
Methyltetrahydrocryptopine (Perkin), 

A. , i, 280. 

2- and S-Methyltetrahydrothiophen, pre¬ 
paration and derivatives of (Guise ii- 
kevitsch-Tinxjh i mov.sk r and Ne- 
kkitsch), A., i, 155. 

Methylthalline. See 6-Methnxy-l- 
methyl-l:2:3:4-tetrahydro<punoline. 
4-Methylthiazoline, 2-amino-, and, 2- 
thiol-, and their salts (Gabriel and 
Omle), A., i, 564. 

Methylthiolcarbonic acid, irnino-, ethyl 
ester, derivatives of (Knorr), A.,i,547. 

3- Methyltliiol-p-cresol (Z inure and 
Arnold), A., i, 264. 

Methylthioluramil (Bi.ilma.nn ami 

B. teiuujm), A., i, 178. 
Methylthioxanthone, amino-, and 

ehloro- (Ullmann and v, 0 lemur), 
A., i, 159. 

4- Methylthioxanthone-2:lacridone 
(Ullmann ami v. Glbnok), A,, b 160. 

4-MethylthioxanthoixyM-anthranilic 
acid (Ullmann and v. Glen ok). A,, 
i, 161. 

4-Methylthioxanthonyl 1 -hydrazine,, an¬ 
hydride of (Ullmann and v. Glenck), 
A., i, 160. 

o-4-Methylthioxanthonyltmolbmizoic 
acid'(U llmann and v. Glbnck), A,, i, 

; id. 

2-Methyltrimethyiene sulphide, and its 
de ri va fi vm {G it i so 1 1 k e v i rso ii -T no • 

omimovski), A., i, 154, 
r -2 Methyl tryptophan ( Barger, and 
Kwi nh), A., i, 477, 

Methyluric acids, isomeric (Bulmann 
■ and Bj.Ein.otM), A., i, 17.7, 588, 
9-Methyluric acid, and its derivatives 
(Bn/rz and Reyn), A., i, 291, 
s- and 8-Methyluric acids (Biltjk and 
Heyn), A., i, 292. 

1-Methyuric acid, 5-chloro- (Lilt/, 
and Stroke), A., i, 294. 
Mothylzingerone, and its oxime (No- 
■ mhra), T., 772 ; A., i, 670 ; (Lap- 
■' worth, Pearson, and. Hoyle), T., 
786; A,, i, 571. 

Mice, white, influence of tethelin on 
growth of ( Robertson and Del prat), 
A«, j, 673. 

Micro-organisms, effect of carbohydrates 
, on accumulation of ammonia by 
(Waksman), A., i, 613. 

Milk, cryoscopy and refractmuotry of 
(Pritxkkr), A., ii, 549. 
relation of proteins in diet to the pro¬ 
duction of (Hart, Humphrey, and 
Sure), A., i, 608. 
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Milk, inftmmeo of coagulation on the 
gast rio digestion of proteins of 
, (Leary and Srur-Hi), A., i, .181. 
distribution of fatty acids iti the fat: of 
(OuownnsH and Hynh), A.,i, 608. 
elHcimicy of substitutes for, in feeding 
calves (Car ii, Shtzku, Oaiaiwell, 
and Anderson), A., i, 302. 
cow’s, influence of parturition on tiro 
composition of (EoKr.ES and 

Palmer), A., i, 68. 
adenine and guanine in (VoEcmuN 
and Sn erwin), A,, i, 366. 
changes produced by addition of cal¬ 
cium hydroxide to (Bosworth and 
Bo w ditch), A., i> 184. 
phosphatides in (Osborne and Wake- 
man), A., i, 103. 

alcohol tost for (Kolthofk), A. # ii, 

111 . 

new indicator for use with (Clark; 

and Buns), A., ii, 499. 
detection: of water in, by the freezing- 
point method (Polar), A,, ii, 279. 
estimation of calcium in (Lyman), 
A., ii, 271. 

estimation of water in (Keister), A., 
ii, 550. , :; t /'.A P.’", ':" ,' 

Millon’s base, luminescence . of the 
iodide of (Wkiser), A,, ii, 17.4. 
Miloschite from America (Wherry and 
Brown), A,, ii, 148. 

Mimotite, hydroxy- (McDonnell and 
Smith), A., ii, 314. 

Minasragrite (Son abler), A., ii, 575, 
Minerals from the island of Borneo 
(Tschkrnik), A m ii, 484. 
rare Californian (Ron err), A., ii, 496. 
of Cimdoglia, Italy (Tai’coni), A., ii, 
495. 

from the Chuciisus (TtM.i>KfcKv), A,, 
ii, 495. 

from Graves Mountain, Georgia (TV 
L. and J, W. Watson), A., ii, 498. 
from Grisons, Switzerland (Muller), 
A., ii, 149. . 

from the Ky.sht.ymsi* Mountains (Ni¬ 
kolaev), Am ii, 487. 
from Monte Areo, Elba (Manamse), 
Am h, 485. . t t . ' § ■ ■ 

: Portuguese, containing .uranium and. 
zirconium, spectra of (Pereiua- 
Foujae), Am ii, 113. 

Venetian (Billows), A., ii, 492. 
in the Wor hington Mine, Sudbury, 

. Ontario (Walker), A., ii, 486. . 

of the mica group, constitution of 
(W. and I). Aw!h), Am ii, 494. 
organic origin of (Samoilov), A., ii, 
376. 

coloured, ultra-violet transparency of 
■ (Absalom), A., ii, 283. 
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Minerals, red-violet, neodymium in 
(Wherry ), A. t ii, 209, 
carbonates, it (Vac live, indices of (Gau» 

ricIit), A., ii, 141. 

silicates, (extraction of aluminium and 
potassium salts from (Frazer, 

■ Holland, and Miller), A,, ii, 570. 
Mineralogy, Chinese, history of (Ifou¬ 
ls bn), A., ii, 326. . 

Minium from the Tyrol (Dittler), A., 
ii, 141. 

Mixtures (Michaud), A., ii, 122. 
cooling curves of (ParraVAN o and 
Masszrtti), Am it, 292. 

Molasses, pigments of (Stolteknhkru), 
Am U 153; (Stanek), Am 1, 381. 
nitrogenous pigments of (Fihedrdui), 
A., i, 544; (Stanek), A,, i, 545. 
estimation of rallinofm and, sucrose in 
(St.anek), Am ii, 342. 

Molecular attraction (Mills), A., ii, 
165, 356. 

compounds, organic (Gin a), A., i, 386. 
ndraetivity of nit;ro*derivatives of 

■ alkyltohudines (Jansen), A., i, 128. 

. volumes* • Sen Volume**. 

Molecules, existence of (Puilislad), A., 
^ ii, 557. 

Molybdenite, electrical properties of 
(Waterman), A., ii, 162. 
Molybdenum, recovery of, from residues 
(Lender and Scmirr/rz), A., ii, 416. 
Molybdenum oxides, action of metaplms 
pboric acid on (Golan i), Am ii, 479. 
sulphides (Mawrov and Nikolov), 
Am ii, 479. 

Molybdie add, recovery of (Hr dn iok 
nod Cooke), A m ii, 820 ; (Kinder), 
Am ii, 821, 

Molybdates, constitution of (Rosen- 
heim, IT EUR, and Pinsker), A m ii, 

■ 35* 

Molybdenum, cstinmUon of (W klsku), 
Am ii, 105, 

estimation of, hy potm sium iodide 

(JAMtlSMON), A,, ii, 275. • 

eat I mation of, in steel (Travers), A., 
it, 545. ■■ . 

Montanol, and its. acetyl derivative 
(Uiuin and ITi.mucm), A,, i/fm 
Montmorillonito, crystalline (Lun 
' MEtEH), Am ii, 494, 

Morphine, constitution of (Fa nr is), Am 

■ i, 411 . ■ 

. methyl derivatives of (’Mannioii), A.,' 

.■ i, 478-.. ■; ' 

in crude opium (Carles), Am L 168* 
to]entice to (Hirerfkld), Am i, 106 . 

■ esti mation ■ of, ■ colori.rnetriertl ly (11 El * 

ddschkA and Paul). A., ii) 554, 
estimation of, volumetrically (Kak*. 
ffimjj A., ii, 558, 
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^/Morphine, constitution ami deriva¬ 
tives of (V. BitA"U .n ami Aust), A., i, 

281. 

Morphine alkaloids (v. Braun and 
Kindlier), A., i, 168■; (v. Braun 
and Aust), A.., i, 281, 
preparation of derivatives of (Soc. 
On km. InD. in Basle), A.,, i, 664. 

Moulds, formation of starch-like sub¬ 
stances by (Boas), A., i, 503. 
formation of starch by (Boas), A., i, 
370. 

nitrogenous nutrition of (Ehrlich), 
300. 

Mountain sickness (Rippstein), A., i, 
428. 

Mncie acid, equilibrium of, and its lac- . 
tones (Taylor and Agree), A., ii, 
183. 

azide and hydrazide-of, and their de- 
riyati vea (Ou rtius and Da rapsry), 
A., i, 638. 

jp-mtrobonzyl ester (Lyons and Reid), 
A., i, 559. 

Muscle, rabbits’, influence of arginine on 
the creatine content of (Thompson), 
A., 5, 369. 

estimation of dextrose in (Doagland), 
A., ii, 515. 

Muscovite, action of ammonium sulphate 
solutions on (Gaiuhner and Hiiohky), 

A , i, 621# 

Muscular tissues. See Tissues, . 

Myristo-^ethoxyanilide ' (n»* Conno), > 
A., i, 388. 

Myristo p-hydroxy anilide (ins’ Conno), 
A,,i, 387. 

Myristo-p-methoxyanilide (im 1 Conno), 
A., i, 888. 

Myristo-a- and. -0 naphthalides (pe‘ 

Con no), A,, i, 388. 

Myri»to*>-phenylenodlamide (pis’ 
Con no), A., t, 888, • • 

Myristo-^toluidide (pm' Conno), A,, i, 
387, 

Myristo-w-xylidide (he’ Conno), A.,i, 

387. 


N, 

.Magana^ effect of arsenic and antimony 
compounds on (Teichm ann), A,,i, 527, 
Naphtha, adsorption of the solid paralli ns 
of (Rakuzin), A.,, i,■ 109. 
solvent, cracking of (Euloef and 
Moore), A., i, 385. 
estimation of xylene In (Spielmann 
and Jones), A,, ii, 339. 
a Naphthachromanone. Bee 2 : 8 -Di- 
hy d ro - «-n a j >1 i tha •• 7 - py rone, 
a-Naphthachromone. Sec a-Naplftha-y- 
pyromn 


2:5-H&phthadiazine, 1:3:10-//v‘hyil roxy-, 
and its salts and derivatives (v, Nie- 
mkntowski and Sue 11 a up a), A., i, 
4/8. 

Naphthafluoran, 3:ll-«&hyclroxy*,and its 
derivatives (Fischer and Konig), A., 
i, 661. 

Ifaphthalene, estimation of, in coal gas 
(Knublauch), A., ii, 427. 
Naphthalene, 2- and 4-annno-I:5-<;h- 
hydroxy-, and their salts (Fischer 
and Bauer), A., i, 694. 
xf ihydroxy-derivatives,carboxylic a<dds 
from, and their salts (v. Hemmel- 
mayr), A., i, 646. 

l: 6 -t£ihydroxy-» action of phthalic an¬ 
hydride on (Fischer and Konig), 
A., i, 661. 

Naphthalene-3-carhoxylie acid, 2 -hydr¬ 
oxy-, preparation of arylamidcs of 
(Fauiiwerke vo rm, Mkisteii, Lucius, 
k Bruninq), A., i, 271. 
Naphthalenedicarboxylic acid, 1 :fwii- 
hydvoxy-, preparation of (v. Hummel- 
mayr), v A., i, 457. 

a-Naphtha- 7 -pyrone, preparation of, and 
its wemiearbazone (Beeiefer and 
Cm MM Eli), A., i, 662. 
a-Naphtha- 7 "pyrone- 2 -carboxy!ic acid, 
ethyl ester (Pfeiffer and Grimmer)* 
A,, i, 662. 

2(l:4)-ITaphthaquinonyl-l /<> naphthyl* 
sulphone (Hi ns hero), A., i, 376. 

2( 1:4 j-BT aphthaquinonyiphenylsulphone, 
3-hydroxy- (Hin.hrerg), A,, i, 576. 

1; 8 - Naphthasultam, 4-amino-, month and 
rft-chlorohydvoxy*, 4-hydrnxy-, and: 
3:4-(/ihydr<>xy-*,'aml their derivatives 
(Zincice and SohOrmann), A., i, 88 . 

1 ; 8 “Kaphthasultam- 3 : 4 -phena 3 :me» and 
2 -chloro*, ami 2 -hydroxy-* and their 
dmivat ives (Z 1 : Kent w and S < 1 11 ij km an n )» 

■ A., i, 89. 

1.8-Naphthas ultam*4-quinone, and 2- 
'Mnnth f 2 *.3-(7/-, and 2 ; 2 : 8:8 (.rfra* 

■ ch loro-,' 2 -ehloro- 8 d ly d roxy -, and 8 * 
hydroxy-, and tlioif derivatives 
.■ (Zinckk and SirnuRMANN), A., i, 88 . 
Naphthenes, action of sulphur on (Fried- 
. mann), A., i, 13. . • • 

Kaphthindazine-9-sulphonic acid (K icn n* 
MANN and M erzraijm),A., i, 592. 
Naphthoic acid, 3-hydroxy-, /Miitro- 
■■ benzyl eater (Lyons and Reid), A,, i, 
559. 

a- and $-Naphthols, crystallography of 
■(Stoutenbkker ; Steinmetz), A ., i, 

■657. 

differentiation between (Dknio&s), A., 
ii, 48. 

detection of (GiHiLULMEua), A., ii, 

647 
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a- ami /t-NuphtholphenolphthaleiuB, and 
their acetates (Ounhoren amt Mnu¬ 
ll at), a, , i, 339. 

Naphtholphthalein, use of, in col<»ri- 
me.trie analysis (Moir), A,, ii, ‘ISO. 

a-Kaphthol-3-sutphonic acid, tHunino-, 
preparation of any 1 derivatives of 
(On e m i wr: 1 1 M F a mu k < 1 1: i K;> 11 lfi i M 

Elmktkon), A., i, 453. 

NaphthisToxadiazole, ami its oxide, 
preparation of (Green ami Rowe), 
T.,616; A., i, 518. 

1-Naphthoxyacetic acid, d-amino-, and 
its acetyl derivative (Jacobs and 
HEllVKLBBIHSEU), A.* i, 007. 

m2"Naphthoylbenz©ic acid, 3;6- ch'hydr* 
oxy- (Fikoiie.ii and Konk;), A., i, 661. 

3-2-Naphtb.oylpropionic acid, methyl 
ester (Guta), A,, i, 394. 

Naphthyl others, action of oxalyl chloride 
on (Guta), A., i, 204. 
sulphites (UioiiTKK), A.,4, 24, 

Napbtbylacetio acids, ■ ethyl esters 
(WWUOENUS and EtiVKBT), A., i, 202. 

Naphthylamines, bromo* (Fkanzicn and 
Aanlund), A., i, 644, 

N aplithylgly oxyiic .acid, hydroxy-, 
lactone of (Guta), A., i, 205. 

3-j3-K , aphthyl-5-e)jt)-^/hydroxybenzyl- 
idenerhodanine (Ax due a sen), A., i, 
663. 

jS-Naphthylhydroxylamme, and its sails 
and /8-nitroso- (IIaudlsoh and Foust), 
A., I, 330, 

1- /3 ■ Naphthyl/soindazole, 4-hromo-, and 
4-ehloro- (Rerih and Turkos), A., 
i, 585. 

2- Naphthyl $-p-Biotkoxyphenylcthyl 
ketone, 1-hydroxy- (Pfkiepkk and. 

Grimmer), A., i, 668.' 

2-Naphthyl ' p-methoxyatyryl . ketone, 

I-hydroxy- ( Fkkihker and Grim m ek), 
A.', i, 662. 

2 - N aphfchyiphenylsul phone, 1 i4.*di- 
hydroxy- (11 f nhbkro), A., i, 576. 

2-Naphthy Iqulnoline• 4 carboxylic acids 
(OltEMI'HCJlE FabUIK AUK AkTIKN 
■vohm. E. Bpi-iuiiiNd), A., i, 06. 

Narcosis (Huber ; Winters™ n), A.,' 

i, 68. ■ 

■Narcotics, detection of (Hankie), A., ii, 
184. 

Narcotine, compound of mercuric nitrite 
and (Ray), T., 508; A., i, 470. 

Natrojarosite from ■ Kumlip, Western 
Australia (Simpson and Brown), A., 

ii, 146. 

Neodymium in roil-violet minerals 
(Wherry), A.., ii, 209, 
diphenylsulphonate and ferricyanide 
(Grant and James),. A., ii, 316. , 

Neomolybdenum (GEiimat), A ., ii, 575. 


Neon, spectrum of (Meissner), A., ii, 
61, 

critical constants of. (Onnes, Chom* 
melin, and Gath), A., ii, 407. 
dil.afahil.ity and internal pressure ■ of 
(Beduc), A., h, 856. ■ 

Neotungsten (Herher), A., ii, 575. 

Nephelites (Bowen), A., ii, 178. 

Nephelometor-coloriznoter (K<> bei:), A., 
ii, 266. 

Nephritis, diastatic activity of Hood in 
(Myers and Eu.uan), A., i, 869. 

JVfireMi/sttjs luetkemm (kelp), carbon morn 
oxide in (Langdon), A., i, 872, ■ • 

Nernst’s formula, application of, to 
homologous series (Ukkk), A,, ii, 441, 

Nervous 'system, central, proteins of 
(MoGukoou), A., i, 185, 

Neurokeratin, composition of (Nkj.su k), 
A., i, 61, 

Nichrome, ana,lysis of (Reid), A., ii, 
■892. . ‘ 

Nickel alloys resistant to sulphuric 
acid (1 kmann), A., ii, 478. 
with chromium and iron, analysis of 
(Reid), A., ii, 292. 

with, iron, expansion of (Guillaume), 
A., ii, 356. 

with zirconium, analysis of (Km .ley 
and Myers), A., ii, 544. 

Nickel azide (Won leu and Martin), 
A., i, 388. 

selenates (Tutton), A., ii, 415. 

Nickel detection, estimation, and separa¬ 
tion :•.- 

detection and estimation of (Gross- 
.mann and Mannheim), A., ii, 891. 
estimation of, in presence of iron and 
. ziuo-(UoTnsoHii.t.O, A., ii, 22!. 
estimation of, in ores' and, alleys 
(KtniOEhUfiii and, Powell), A., ii, 

. ■ 425. 4 ; ■ 

■ estimation of, in iron ores (Oovitz), 

A., ii, 158, 

.. separation of.copper and • (G irons m aKn 
and Mannheim), A., ii, 612, 

Nickel steel (Demean), A,, ii, 477. 

Nicotine, distillation of, in steam 
(Biuc/jna), A., ii, 848. 
compound of mercuric nitrile and 
(Ray), T., 507 ; A., i, 470, 
estimation of, in tobacco (Tinder and 
■ .Fkkmtson), A., ii, 55 ; (Thomsen), 

' A., ii, 431. 

Ninhydria reaction (Retin ok it), A., i, 

■ 519. ■ 

Niton (radium r-numaUm), rate of dif¬ 
fusion and diameter of the atom of 
(Kona ), A., ii, 286. 

removal of, from water, by the lml>« 

: hling method (Moran), A., ii, 68. 

Nitric add. Boa under Nitrogen." 
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Nitrification In soils (Kelley), A., i, 
431; (Gainey and Mktzler ; 
Munter), A., i, 722. 
effect of paraffin on (Gainey), 
A., i, 721. 

effect of alkali salts on ( Bbown and 
Hitchcock), A., i, 717. 
and ainmonification in soils (LitmAN 
and Bo eg ess), A., i, 243; (Miyake), 
A., i, 244. 

Nitriles, preparation of (van Efts and 
Reid; Staiileil), A., i, 13. 
preparation of, from aliphatic amines 
(M ailhe and :de Go don), A., i, 686.. 
formation of, from amines (Sabatier 
and Gaumon), A., ii, 460. 
hydrolysis of, by hydrogen peroxide 
(Mo Master and Langreok), A., i, 
834. 

unsaturated, condensation of phloro- 
glucinol with (Fisc he it and Noura), 
A., i, m. 

detection of (Dezani), A., ii, 540. 

Nitroamines, estimation of nitrogen in 
{Gore and Barab), A., ii, 40. 

o^Nitroaminos, conversion of, into vto- 
oxadhumic oxides (Green and Rowe), 
T., 012; A.,, i, 518. 

.Nitro'compounds, preparation of 
(Heinemann), A., i, 126. 
redaction of (Jacobs and Heidel- 
r erg eh), A., i, 559; (Ousmano), 
A m i, 641. 

aromatic (Guta), A,, 1,18. 

toxicity of (Koelsoh), A*, i, 716. 
estimation of nitrogen in (Sacils), 
A., ii, 505. 

Nitrogen, distance between atoms in the 
molecule of (Biluerstein), A., ii, 
161. 

active, spectrum of ( Strutt), A», ii, 
282. ' ' t : . 
(|uin«|ucvalcnt, stereocheniistry of 
(Komatsu), A., i, 132. 
combination of carbon with (Linov), 
A., ii, 86. 

sources of, for yeasts and moulds 
(Ehrlich), A., i, 809. 
distribution of, in beer (Sharric), 
A., i, 620. 

amino-acid, in blood (Bock), A., i, 
360. 

non-protein, in blood of fresh-water 
fish (Wilson and Adolph), A., i, 
860. 

Nitrogen compounds, molecular reirae- 
tivitxes of (Lk Bas), A., ii, '34'0.-' : 
analogy between oxygon compounds 
■and (Ano km), A.,* 1, 452. 

Nitrogen tr /chloride,: .preparation and 
reactions of (Gnu ell ami Bray.),- A., ; . 

k diyBQCy ;,dt . ' v. .Uv.. , y , ' : .k 


SUBJECTS. 


Nitrogen dioxide {nitric oxide), action 

■ of, on metallic peroxides (Dutt and 

Ben), A., ii, 85. 

oxides, estimation of, in air (Usher 
and Rag), T., 799 ; A., ii, 502. 

Nitric acid, optical investigations of 
the constitution of (Schaefer 
and Nicjoemann), A., ii, 61. 
formation of, by oxidation of 
ammonia (M. anted), A., ii, 
465. 

absorption spectrum of the vapour 
of (Schaefer and Driohsel), 
A., ii, 186. 

optical investigations of mixtures of 
sulphuric acid and (Schaefer 
and Niggemann), A., ii, 186. 
distillation of mixtures of sulphuric 
add, water and (Pascal), A., ii, 
569. 

removal of, from solutions of 
organic compounds ( Lev kn e and 
Meyer), A., ii, 580. 
estimation of, colorimctrical iy 
(Smith), A., ii, 217. 
estimation of, in presence of picric 
and sulphuric adds (Richard¬ 
son), A., ii, 158. 

Nitrates, isomorphism of chlorates 
and (Rea), A., i, 638. 
formation of double sulphates and 
(Massink), A,, ii, 412, 
assimilation of (Baumbch), A., i, 
434 ; (Loew), A,, i, 616. 
detection of, purification of sulphuric, 
acid for use in (Steenrerokn), 
A., ii, 421. 

estimation of, in presence of 
chlorides (Geiucke), A., ii, 

421. 

estimation of, in sewage {Phelrb 
and Binuru), A., ii, 504. 
estimation of, in soils (Davis), 
A., .ii, ,389.' 

■ estimation of, in water (Nichols), 

A., ii, 421. 

estimation of. nitrogen in. (Arnd), 
A., ii, 504. 

Nitrous acid, velocity ofdccompositirm 
and dissociation constant of (lil r, 

' Dey, and Ghosh), T. } 413; 
A., ii, 301. 

action of, on lysine (Bure and 
Hart), A., ii, 551. 
action of; cm urea (Werner), T., 
863 ; A., i, 689. 

Nitrites, assimilation of (BAumscm), 

;, A., i, 434. 

,precipitation ■ of , : (Eahn), A., di, 
382. 

• ■ estimation of nitrogen in (Arnd), 

A., ii, 504. 
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Hitrogen organic compounds, asym¬ 
metric (juinqucviilent, jiwi[Mira¬ 
tion of (iVlERDORA, EoST.KIt, 

ami Kkwiitman), T., 588, 
546, 551 ; A., i, 458, 

454- 

resolution of (Ukjrry), r J\, 20 ; 
A., i, 329. 

Nitrogen estimation:— 
estimation of (• Ka.uk), A., if, 100 ; 

(Karkowski), A., it, 504. 
estimation of, by KjeKJahis method 
(luumit), A., ii, 4.0; (Worf-Joa- 
Oiii mow it/), A., ii, 217 ; (Arder- 
iiardmn ami Fodor), A., ii, 540 ; 
(Norte), A., ii, 578. 
estimation of, in mixed gases (15 ua Not), j 
A,, ii, 384. 

estimation of, in nuimircs (Lahejrh), 
A., ii, 320, . 

estimation of, in mercury organic com¬ 
pounds (.JusriN-MuKRRKn), A., ii, 
39, 

estimation of, in nitrates and nitrites 
(Arno), A., ii, 504. 
estimation of, in nitroammos (Core 
and Bauar), A., ii, 40. 
estimation of, in uitro-eompounds 
(Sachs), A., ii, 505. 
estimation of, in soils (Lathhaw), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of, in urine (Ljungdaiib), 
A,, ii, 57 8. 

estimation of, in urine, by means of 
potassium persulphate (Scott ami 
Mvlilts), A., ii, 880. 
amino-, estimation of, in blood (Bock), 
A., ii, 3 59. 

estimation of, in urine (van Sj.vkk), 
A,, 

metabolic, estimation of, in. hee.es 
(Furbish, M angers, and Morgan), 
A., i, 524, 

nitric, catimai inn of (Scares), A., ii, 
41. 

estimation of, in soils (Greaves ami 
Hirst'A A., ii, ,578. 

Nifcrolime, estimation of dieyunod iambic " 
in (Btut'ZM rt). A., ii, 159; (Hager ■ 
and Kern), A., ii, 518, 

“Nitron,” use of, in analysis of sub¬ 
stances used in explosives (Uoj*k and 
Barab), A., ii, 268, 

Nitrosoamines, rofraotivity of (J ansen), . 
A., ii, 401. 

action of, on hydrazines (Fischer and 
, Chur), A>, i, 708. 
o-N itrosoamines, conversion of, into- 
Acoxadiazules (Or BEN and Kowic), 
T„ 612 ; A., 1, 518. 

Nitroso-compounds, reduction of (Ons- 
mano), A., i, 641. 


Nitrosyl chloride, dissociation erpulb 
brinm of (Tkahtk and JIinck ; 
TitAira and 'Wachenheim), A,, ii, 
74. ■ - 

Nitrous acid. See under Nitrogen. 
Nitrous air, antiseptic properties of 
(Coiii n), A., ii, 4Oil 
Nivalic acid (IIesse). A., i, 458. 

Nomon, a device for chemical calcula¬ 
tions (Dkminu), A., ii, 567. 
Nonaldehyde, constants and derivatives 
of (Harries and Oprenhehi), A., i, 

■ 211 . 

Non-electrolytes, influence of salts on 
the solubility of (v. Eitreii and Svan* 
BE no), A., ii, 445, 

Nopinouc, derivatives of (Harries and, 

■ V. 8 PR A W A - N E V M A N), A., h 218, 
/.voNortropinone (Hup ben and Pi«\ui), 
A., i, 25, 102. 

Nucleic acids, rotation of, ami of their 
alkali salts (Raku/in and RiiAtroo), 
A., i, 99. ’ '■ 

jS-Nucleoprotoins, antigenic properties of 
(WbUiS), A., 1, 98, 

Nutrition of green plants (Bokoiiny), 

A., i, 718. 

Nux vomica, estimation of strychnine in 
(Jensen), A., ii, 56. 


0 , 

Oak bark, rotten, constituenlH of 
(Su.RU van), A., i, .8, 

Oats, Gleet of, on growth and 'develop¬ 
ment (MrCor.uiM, Simmon ns., and 
Bite), A., i, 185. 

changes in urea in blood and i issues 
duo to diet of (Lewis and Ka.hr), 
A., i, 100. 

Obituary notices 
' '■ Andrea Angel, T., 321. 

Frederick William (hi ton, 41,312. 
Edward Davies, T., 828, 

Hein rich Helms, T., 325. 

Wijjiam Esaort, T., 882. 

Charles George Edgar Fanner, T., 
814. 

■ John Ferguson, T., 888. 

John Gninths, T., 215. 

David Howard, T., 242, 

Leonard de Koningh, T., 848. 

Ernest Alfred Lewis, T., 848, ' 

; . Janies MeConimn,. .T*» 3! 6. 

CyrilDouglas McOmirt, T.Y.818. 
Kaphucl Me.ldola, T.» 849. 

Hugo Mi i'll or, T., 572. 

Raymond William Nichols, T., 319. 
Thomas Purdin, T., 859. 

Sir William Ramsay, T., 889, 
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Obituary notices;— 

William Gilbert Saunders, T., 320. 
Frederick Wallis Storldart, T.* 37b*. 
Edwin Whitfield Wheelwright, T., 
377. 

John Wrightson, T., 378. 

Oceanic salts, solutions of (Jan kg k is), 
A., ii, 527. 

Ocotm nstmharensift , ^-cubebin in 
(Ha IiUEiikann), A., i, 507. 
Octaldehyde, derivatives of (Harries 
and Opiusnileim), A., i, 211. 

Odour, relation between chemical con¬ 
stitution ami (PiUNs), A., i, (507. 
adsorption of (van Dam ; K hem eh.), 
A., i, 607. 

; specific' intensity of (Zwaarde- 
' maker), A., ii, 63. 

Oils, 'fractionation of (Beidenbehu), A., 
i, 626. 

aromatic, cracking of(K uloif and 
Moore), A., i, 385. 
light, analysis of (Kuloff), A., ii, 338. 
essential. Bee Oils, vegetable, 
vegetable, influence of climatic con¬ 
ditions on (111 on levs ki), A., i, 
189. 

obtained from spruce cellulose (Iyer- 
tesz), A., i, 8. 

detection of phenols in (Guglial* 
M.EUA), A., ii, 514; 
analysis of (Leooq), A., ii, 899. 
.esjtiraati on of u nsapon i liable in a tier in 
(Davidson, n), A., ii, 188;( Wilkie), 

. A., ii, 429. 

separation of cholesterol and phyto- 
sterol from (P rescuer), A., ii, 275, 

514. 

Oilsylvio acid (Schulz), A., i, 049. 

Okie acid, compound of aluminium 
eld bride and (Gangloee and Hem-' 
niERSON), A., i, 533* 
preparation of esters of, and their 
reduction products (Elias and 
Bari nov m), A., i, 78._ 
affect; of hi In on the reaction •between 
sodium hydrogen earlinnate and 
{Kingsbury), A., i, 862.. , 
Olooanilidc (nid (Jonno), A., i, 887. 
Olao^dthoxyanillde ( db 7 Con no), A., i, 
888 . 


Oleo-p-hydroxyanilide (■»«’ Gonno), A., 
i, 888. 


Oleo-y-methoxy anilide (db* Con no), A., 
i, 388. 

Oleo-o- and -£-naphthalides (de’ Con no), 

A., i, 888* 

Oleo^-phenylenediamide (me’ Gonno), 
A,, i, 389. 

Oleo-p-toluidide (he’ Gonno), A., i, 
887. 


■Olea- m -xyli&klo ( me* Gonno ), A., i 887. 


Olfactology of aromatic hydrocarbons 
■ (Backman), A., i, 498. 

Olfactometer, new (van Dam.), A., i, 606. 
Olivetorie acid, derivatives of (Hesse), 

A., i, 457. 

Olivetorinol (H esse), A., i, 457. 

Olivoric acid, and its potassium salt 
(Hesse), A., i, 457. 
a;«01ivoric acid (Hesse), A., i, 457. 
Opianic acid, and nitro-, action of 
phcnylhydranino on (Mrravu and 
Ben)', T., 988 ; A., i, 710. 

Opium, crude, morphine in (Carles), 
A., i, 163. 

detection of (Tunmann), A., ii, 226. 
Opium alkaloids, toxic action of, on 
paramoicia (Macht and Fisher), A., 
i, 678* 

Optical inversion, Walden’s (Benter 
and Martin), ?., 447 ; A*, ii, 301. 
Optically active compounds, rotation of 
(Patterson), A., ii, 3. 
chemical constitution and rotation of 
(Bure and Wild), A., i, 538; 
(Bute and. Silberstrom), A., ii, 
435. 

Ores, estimation of sulphides in 
(Buiikidler), A., ii, 503. 

Organic compounds, absorption spectra, 
and chemical constitution of 
(British Association Heports), 
A., ii, 435. . 

relation between thermal properties 
ami constitution of (Fagliani), A., 
ii, 120. 

relation between eonsdtutbm and 
coagulating capacity of (Gann), A., 

ii, 21. 

homologous, physical properties of, 

, , (Here), A., ii, 236. 
applicat ion of Cu Id berg and Trou* 

■ ton-Nomst rules to (Herz), A., 
ii, 441. 

coloured additive (Peeifeer, Jow- 
' leff, Finchku, Monti, and M n lly), 
A., i, 205. ^ 

■ combu.ati.ou of, and chemical affinity 
(Tudunton), A., ii, 857. 

■. oxygen and heat; required for com¬ 
bustion of (Thornton), A., ii, 164. 
action of ozone cm (Harries), A., i, 
210 . ' 

' preparation of chloro-denvativcs • of 
(SootjM .OlUMIQUB DEH UsiNKS DU 

■ ItHciNfS), A., 1, 15. . 

'aatalytio .hydrogenation of (Badische. 

■ Anilin-* & BoDA-FABimv), A., i, 
■, 377. 

Aromatic, action of aromatic alcohols 
. V with, in presence of uhvmimmn 
■■ uhlondu ■ (H unton and . Fui ede- 
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Organic compounds, aromatic, hsilo- 
ge.uated, condensation.s of (Meyer 

ami Hofmann}, A.., i, (Ml. 
as nutriment for green plants (Bo* 
koiiny), A., i, 71S. 
minro«anaiys'i» of (Wi«jk), A., ii, 511 * 
estimation of arsenic in (Evvins), A., 
ii, 101. 

estimation of bromine and of sulphur 
in (Meul ami linin'), A., ii, '383, 
estimation of chlorine in (Lump ami 
IiUookrson), A., ii, 530. 
estimation of halogens in (Kerbkr), 
A., ii, 215. 

estimation of mercury in (Marsh ami 
Lye), A., ii, 219; (Lomholt and 
CimnsTtANSicN), A., ii, 424. 
estimation of silver in (Luo as and 
K km e), A., ii, -642. 

Organism, animal, behaviour of hydro- 
aromutie substances in the (Sasaki:), 
A., i, 677, 

Organisms, marine, com position of sea¬ 
water to keep alive (M<Ulknoon), A., 
i> 105. 

Organs, animal, method of drying (WtE- 
(JHOW'KKf), A m 1, 520. ■’ ' ’ 

Ornithine, y-hydroxy-, a-benzoyl deriva¬ 
tive, and its salts (Ha.mmaiwt.kn), A,, 
i, 82, 

Ortsteixi, formation of, in soils 
(Btukmmk), A., i, 512. 

Osmium, action of galenic acid on 
(Hkadgoky), A., ii, 483. 

Osmium <7/o\bdo, preparation ami pro- 
per ties of (Huff and Kathsihdsm), 
Am ii, 823. 

Osmosis (HAMiitrittiftR), A, s il, 502. 
with semi-pornmahle membranes (Ban* 
(.’moft)* A., ii, 444. 

Osmotic pressure (Tinkkm), A., ii, 294 . 
nature and origin of (IJouiitA), A., ii, 
410, 

of colloids (Bu/rx, Buour, ami 
M Kill, Ml), Am ii, .17, 

Osmotic theory of solutions {Jkmjnkk}, ■ 

'■ A., ii, 294. ■ ■ ■ • 

Ovalbumin. "Son Albumin, 

Overvoltage (Newremy), : T., 470 ; A., 
ii, 290, 355. . 

' tallies of (Nkvvukuy), A., ii, 12, 04, 

Ac/Oxadiazoles, conversion of o-nitroso- 
■ amines into (Oheen and Kowk), T., 
612; A,, i, 518, 

AoOxadiazole oxides, conversion of o- 
oitroamines into '(Guebn and Rowe), ■ 
1\, 61*2; A., i, 518. 

Oxalic acid, kinetics of oxidation of, 
and its salts (Dhau), T>, 707 ; A., 
ii, 458. 

alkali salts, solubility of, in proaemm 
of alkali salts (Oolani), A., i, .78. 


Oxalic acid, alkaline earth salts of 
(UtemsNER he Coninuk), A., i, 194, 
alkaline earth hydrogen salts of 
(IViurstNs), A., i, 584. 
etpufibrium of ammonium ami ur.uryt 
sal Is of, w ith v, uter (Horan t), A., i, 
585. 

evjuilihrium of the sodium and uranyl 
salts of, with wafer (Oolani), A., i, 
513. 

. corona salt, effect of heating in nu 
inert or reducing atmosphere 
(Chase), A., ii, 475. 
ethyl ester, compound of potassium 
* iodide and uidiuc with (vSku amai,), 
A.., i, 878. 

condensations with {Wimmrkn us 
and ScudULfcoi'F), A., i, 700. 
ethyl and benzyl esters, compounds 
of ihioearbamide with (Tayi,<>»:), 
T., 601 5 A., i, 514 
methyl ester, solubility of, An water 
(*Sk MAUAi.), A.,, i, 817.', 
hydrolysis of (Boauai.), A,, ii, 
250/ 

phenylhydrazinc ester, com pari hum of 
moWxalie add phony Inydmzono 
with (Evans,'Mono, and Sinks}, 
A., i, 695, 

estimation of alkalis by means of 
(Bkuhnn), A., ii, 270. 
detection of, in wines (Besson), A., 
ii, 510. 

estimation of, in foods (Aiuiknx),' A,, 
ii, 683. 

a- Oxaio-/9-diphonylonopropioaic. ac id, 

dit tiiyI. ester, and iis potassium fieri* 
vativc (WismoENUS and Eiu.m), A.,1; 
272. 

a-Omlo*ffl*diphmylimpionl 0 acid, 0 tl ty! 
eater, isomerism ami derivatives of 

■ (WisucKNtuM and Km.La A., i. 271. 
Oxalyl chloride, net,ion of, nu alcohols 

(Adams a. ml Wnikkh), A., i, 4*. 
action of, on naphthyl ethers 
■ (GutA), A., i, 204. 

Oxalylacetoacetlc add, ethyl ester, and 

■ . ■ it».salts- and derivatives (WihiiXCbntm 
. : and SoitctiitiK off),, A., i, 701. 
Oxalyldiasparfclo acid, ' ethyl ester 

■ (Bornwater), A., i, 121. 
Oxalyldileucylglycime acid, ethyl ester 
■( Born water), A,, i, 121. , 
Oxalyldiphenyialaiiiiue acid, ethyl ester 
- dBouNwATEH.),:A,,i T '12L '■" 
Oxalyldisarcosinie acid, ethyl ester 
.•'•(Bornwater), A., A* 12-1. ■ ■ 
Oxalylhydrazide, estimation of (Datta 
and 0n o it 1 >u uuv), A,, 0*1 08. 

Oxanilic acid, m* ami pmutrno, and 
their derivatives (Jacobs and Hot* 
dklbjbrukh), A., i, 583* 
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Oxidation (Dear), T.» 707 ; A., ii, 458. 
without acid (He idle and Ceomtuk), 
A., ii, 93. 

Oxindole, preparation and derivatives of 
(Heller and Heine), A., i, 220, 

Oxydase, relation of hydrion concentra¬ 
tion to activity of (Heed), A., i, 
02 . 

mechanism of the action of (Reed), 
A., i, 358, 423. 

action of, in plants (Kastiye and 
Buckner), A., i, 372. 
in plant tissues and juices (Bunzigll), 

A., 1,107. 

relation between catalase and, in 
plants (Reed), A,, i, 424. 

Oxygen, distance between atoms in the 
molecule of (Siliumlstein), A., ii, 
161 . 

atomic volume of, at the critical point 
(Lb Bab), A., ii, 193. 
volume ratio of combination of hydro¬ 
gen with (Guye), A., ii, 412. 
union of hydrogen and, in presence of 
catalysts (Hofmann and Emsbt), 
A., ii, 25. 

effect of the partial pressure of, on 
combustion (Dollvvio, K oi.es, and 
Lokvkniiaut), A., ii, 569. 
mratns for registering excess of, in 
cad-chamber gases (PfiiutoittN), A., 
ii, 39. 

dissolved in rain water (Richards), 
A., i, 624. 

Oxygen compounds, molecular, refhui- 
tiyiiies of (Lb Bas), A,, ii, 349. 
analogy between nitrogen compounds 
and (ANdEivt), A., i, 452. 

Oxygon, estimation :-~ 
estimation of, in blood (van Slykic), 
A., ii, 328. 

estimation of, in water (Bjutiixk), A., 
ii, 100. 

estimation of, dissolved in water 
(Noel), A., ii, 502. 

available, estimation .of, in pyrolusito 
(Baunebky), A,, ii, 581. 

Oxyhemoglobin, absorption of light by ■ 
(HAm)» A., i, 597. 

'crystals of (RuTJMMAoirER), A., i, 

' 803. 

Oisone, absorption bands of, in the spectra 
of ' sun and stars. (Fowwsu . and 
Stjuttt),' A. ,■ ii, 522. 
colour and oxidising value of solu¬ 
tions of (Fischer and Tboisoh), 
A., ii, 468. : t 

action of, on iodine compounds 
(RiESKNFErm and Bencker), A., ii, 
201.; {Harries), A., ii, 464. 
action of, on organic compounds 
(Harries), A., i, 210. 

OX LL ii. 


Ozone, estimation of (David), A., ii, 
216. 

estimation of, in air (Usher and Kao), 
T„, 799 ; A., ii, 502. 


P. 

Paleopkysiology (Samoilov), A.., ii, 
376. 

Palladium, melting point of, and Wien’s 
constant (A (Holst and Ouster inns), 
A., ii, 144." 

Palladium cathode. See Cathode. 
Palladium organic compounds (Gcttthku, 
Fell nee, Krauter, Falco, Krkll, 
Schulz, and Woernle), A., i, 541 ; 
(Gittmer and Fellner), A., i, 
542. 

Palm kernel oil, preparation of methyl 
nonyl ketone from (Salavat), T., 407 ; 

A., i, 438. 

Palmitic acid, p-nitrobenzyl ester (Lyons 
and Reid), A., i, 559. 

Palmito-p- ethoxyanilide (D e’ Gonno ), 
A,, i, 388. 

Falmito-p-hydroxyanilide (iud Con.no), 
A., i, 387. 

Palmito-p--methoxyanilide (De’ Go n no) , 
A., i, 388. 

Palmito-ct- and -j8-naplitlialidos (de ? 
Con no), A., i, 388. 

Palmito-p-phenylene diamide (tie’ 

Con no), A., x, 889, 

Palmitoon-xylidide (de’ Conno), A., i, 

'' 887. ■ ■■ ^ 

Pancreas, glycolytic enzymes of (Low- 
rroho), A., i, 182. 

Pancreatin, properties of (Ra kuzin and 
. Bkkauskaja), A., i, 422. 
fiuntfinm cduk, seeds of. See Seeds, 
Pansy. ..See Viola tricolor. 

Papain, prolenlytic activity of (Fran¬ 
ked), A., i; 597, 

Paradol (Nedhon), A., i, 572. 
Paramoocia, toxic, action of opium alka¬ 
loids on (Mao nr aud FhmiBu)>'A., i, 
678. 

Paris green, analysis of (Peters and 
Fled ding), A,, ii, 104.,,' . 

P&rmatic acid (Hesse), A,, i, 457. 

•. frmMlitisimiUli^ eonstituou ts of (Ryan 
' • and O’Riohdan), A., i, 842, •. 
Passivity and overvoltage (HewiiERY), 
A,, ii, ,64. 

Pea, garden, nutrition of seed lings of, 
with calcium and ammonium salts 
(Moimov), A., i, 616. 

Peas, influence" of metallic suits on the 
germination of (M a tg t k n n e iu j d 
IIemouksy), A.., i, 530. 

Peanut, Bm.Armhk htipoyw,, 

m 
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Pectin (Bcuuyver and Haynkw), A., i, 
245. 

consistency of gels of (McNair,), A., i, 
80. 

Pectinogen (Soil ry van and Hayn.es), 
A., i, 245. 

Pectin substances (Km. irucMi), A., i, 321 
(OdiIin), A., i,'370, 48H 
Peiargonenixi, ami its chloride (Wilr- 
,statte rt and Boi/roN), A., i, 48. 
Pellagra, effect of maize on (SuArez), 
A., i, m. 

Pelletierine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Hess), A., i, 849; (Hess and .Eioiikl), 
A,, i, 850. 

Pentamethylene sulphide, and its deri¬ 
vatives («J RLXOH REV itnoii-Tiicjcii l- 
movski ami Cykima), A., i, 156. 
Peutamethyleue -oxide -«- car boxy lie 
acid, y$o£/hydroxy-. See Hoxnhydro- 
eoimmic acid. 

5:7;8PeutamethoxyHavanone, and 
S-:/smnfroso- (Nieuensi'Kin), T,, 0 .; 
A., i, 160. 

Pentamethylorcinol, derivatives of 

(Ita 

Pentane, y»mmuh, and vy-di* brt.mio» 
(Rozanov), A., i, 84. 

'/soPeatane, /3-ehlom-, preparation of 
( Badiscu is An t u n- k Soda-Fa man), 
A.,i, 77. 

Pentanes, thermal and pressure decom¬ 
position of (Euloff), A., i, 109, 
Pentane-jQye-tricarboxylic acid, j8-hydr- 
oxy- (K0 .stk.ii and Weller), A., i, 
448 . 

(u/(‘dvPentan0-2;4:5-tnou(}-l-carboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester, and its .salts and 
derive lives ( Winliuenuh and Sonui.L- 
koi’e), A., i, 701. 

Pentosuria, nainre of pen lose in (Hio- 

i, ion), A. t i, 407. 

Pepsin, aethm of (IttNOMcn), A.> l 238* 
action of, on trypsin (Bone and 
Heel), A m i, 301, 002. . 

detection of (Uiiaukk), A., ii, 00. 
Peptides, hv nthesis of, in the animal 
organism (Pauly), A., i, 525, 
PeptisatioH, theory of (Bancroft), A m 

ii, 120. ■ < . .. 

Peptone, use of alkalis in estimating 

(Faust)* A,, ii, 555. 

Perarsenates. See under Arsenic. 
Perborates* Bee under Boron, 
Percarbonates. Bee under Carbon, 
Perchlorates. See under Chlorine. 
Perchloric acid. See under Chlorine, 
Percrystallisation (Korer), A., ii, 
295. 

Periodates. See under Iodine. 

Periodic law and overvoltage (New* 
beuy), A., ii, 12. 


Periodic system (Silukrmann), A., ii, 
27. 

curves of (Tito unton')* A., ii, 8(17. 
Permeability (Blown and Tinker), A., 
i, 74. ; (Brooks), A m i, 871 ; 
(Stilks and 4 ouuensen' ; O.ntku- 
u out), A., i, 485. 

estimation of (WfthKmmHK), A,, i, 

371. 

Pennutites, exchange of bases in (tU» 
mans and Btenoee), A., ii, 408, 
Peroxydase, nature of (van deu 1Ia.\h), 
A., i, 301 ; (Wokkk), A., i, 485. 
from plants, action of (Eked), A., 1, 
424. 

Perpbosphates. Sac under Phosphorus, 
Per-salts, preparation of (A son ken ami), 
A., ii, 467, 4.68, 

Perstillation (Korer), A., ii, 295. 
Persulphate. Bee under Sulphur. 
Pervaporation ( Kober),■ A., ii, 295. 
Petroleum, adsorption of the paraffin 
'constituents of (Rakuzun), A.,J, 
109. 

preparation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
from (PriTMANN), A., \ 14; 1 Fu¬ 
ll FE and Twomky), A., i, 110. 
light, analysis of (Form Anisic, Knop, 
and Koiuikr), A., ii, 581, 
detection and estimation of sulphur in 
(Fit a now and Oraavfou n), A., ii, 

' 379. 

Petunia, anthoeyanin of (Willstattbr 
and IHirwuk), A., i, 19, 

Petunidin and Petunia, and their chlor¬ 
ides (WiU'iSTATTHH and Burmur), 
A., i, 49, 

Pharmaceutical preparations, estimation 
of mercury in (Herrmann), A,, ii, 
.399. 

P/tamdua vufiffU'tH (white bean), dietary 
didlcif msibs of (Me'Collum, Si mmonrm, 
and Friz), A,, i, 868* 

Phase rule, UihkT (Viola), A m ii, 
81. .■ ... ^ , , • , ^ . 
Phcuacetiu, deleotion of, luicmchcmi 
cully (Tunmann), A;., ii, 552. 
astirimtion of, in pnwmoo of salol 
.... (Balkovkr),; Ad ii* f*3. 
Phenanthraqtuiuouo, ' additive com¬ 
pounds of (Pfeiffer, .Omyleff, 

. Fischer, Monti, ami Mullv), A.»i, 
207. 

/-Phenanthrene- 10:S(or 6)-diBulphonic 
acid, and its chloride and barium salt 
, (Bandqviht), A., i, 552. 
Phcmazthionium salts, action' of aliphatic 
aminos on (Kkhrman, Kotukrt, and 
; Sandoz), A> t i, 225.' ' ■ 

j;«Phonefcidmo hydrochloride, action of 
formaldehyde mt (Lujpwtit and Mai-, 
me hi). A,, i, 452. 
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^-PhenetidinetMoindamidine-;>phenet- 
idine (Liwimr), A., i, 198. 
t>» and ;>Bhe»etidininm palladoehlorides 
(0 ITT BITCH, IPKl.LNER, KllAUTTC.lt, 
Fa loo, Krell, Soiiulz, ami 
Wotcknlk), A., i, 511. 
p-Plienetidinomethanesulphonic acid, 
sodium and ^plionctidine salts, and 
their derivatives (Lbpetit), A., i, 
197, 108. 

Pheaetole, 8;5-dmitro-2:4-rfoamino- (G. 

M. and H. Robinson), T., 084. 
Phenetole-^-sulphonic acid, 2:6-<Anodo», 
and its salts (Kith* and Hermann), 
A., i, 517. 

Phenol, preparation of (J. \V. and A. M. 
Ayls worth, and The Savings, 
In vestments and T rests Co;), 
A., i, .331 ; (Tbriusse), A., i, 
689. 

production of, by bacteria (Berthk- 
LOT), A,, i, 806, 

equilibrium in the system, aniline and 
! ("Voa.no), A., ii, 81. 
compounds of, with pyridimH Hatch Bit 
and Skirrow), A’., i, 665. 

Inlluonoe of inositol on the excretion 
of, by dogs (Duin n), A., i, 187. 
estimation of, in commercial emsylio 
acid (Fox; and Barker), A./ ii, 
518. 

estimation of, in mixtures with higher 
phenols and far oils (Wkiss and 
Downs), A., ii, 427. 

Phenol, amino-, cliloroacetyi derivatives 
of (J acock and H bide mu? a<; br), A,, 
i, 552. 

6v'i<uio‘, silver salt (Woollktt), 

Am i, 25. 

2 io<lo 3 uitro-, and 2:1 o//iodo.6- 
nitro -5 ammonium salts (Dati'A and 
.ITiOHAn), A m i, 382. 

//•nitro., as an indicator in water 
analysis ((loiurnBRo), A., ii, 498. 
2:4.f7diU;ro- J toxicity and urological 
■■ action of (l/UT/mind Daume), A m i, 

cm. 

2:fw//Mtro- (Stjhmmetz), A., i, 649. 
Phenols, poly hydro*., action of alkali 
hydrogen carbonates on (v. II EM - 
MELMAYK), A., i, 645. 
physiology of (Demn), A., i, 602. 
id on till cation of (Reid), A,, i, 388. . 
detection ' of,, s : p,eetrasoopieally 
(FormAnbk and ■■ Knot), A*/ ii,'.-: 
5.18, 

detection or, iii esse, nihil oils fGuOLtAB-.; 
, MJfiUA),'A., ii, 514.: ' 

Phenols, di'oliloro-, .jmpmtioiiaii'd .pro¬ 
perties of (Hoi, Leman), A., i, 566.’ 
Phonohmilinephthaleinamlide (OuNV: 
uorpf - and Murray), A.., VB89, 


PhenolMrachlorophthalein mothyl ether 
(Orndgrff and Murray), A., i, 

340, 

and amino-, bromouitro-, and intro-, 
and their derivatives (Qrndoeff 
and Hose), A., i, 31. 

Phenoldiazoniumsiilplionates. See B«nz- 
enediazoniumsulphonates, hydroxy-. 

Phenolglncosides, synthesis of, and their 
derivatives (Fischer and v. Much el), 
A., i, 216. 

Phenolresorcinolphthaleins, and their 
acetates (Orndorff and Murray), 
A., i, 389. 

Phenolsulphonephtlialein, and its deriva¬ 
tives, electrical conductivity of solu¬ 
tions of (White and Agree), A., i, 
340. 

Phenolsulphonic acid, zinc salt, estima¬ 
tion of, volumetrically (An anti), 
A., ii, 5X7. 

Phenoxyacetic acids, amino-, bromo- 
timino-, and their derivatives (Jacobs 
and IIB J DEL B J3 RG E Ii.) , A., i, 69 5. 

7 -Phenoxybutyric acids, /;>- amt p* 
amino-, and their derivatives (Jacobs 
' ami llEiOBi/RBitaER), A., i, 698. 

Phenoxypropyl bromide. See Phenyl 
y-broMoprupyl ether. 

Phenyl y-bromopmpyl ether, amino-, 
acetyl derivatives (Jacobs and 
IlEIDBLBTCROTCUh A,, i, 698. 
<m*i?ohexyl ether (Kvk&anov), A., i, 
398. 

sulphite, and ehloro- and bromo- 
.'' (Eiiimter),' A>, i, 24. 

Phenylacetamide, amino-, derivatives of 
(.1 a oous and IIeidblbkuotcr), A., i, 
553. . ; ■ 

Phenylacetic acid, ^-nitrubeuzyl ester 
(Lyman and Bism), A., i, 384. 

Phenylacetic acid, /MUuiuo«,nm! p-ni tro-, 
/'J-dietliylamiiujethyl esters, ami" 
. their salts (Pvman), T.. 169; A., 

, i, 304. . ' ■ . 

a am in o- $4 :>\ -dih ydroxy- (Bloch), 

A., i, '675* ■ * 

2mitro»4-eynno-, ethyl ■ esters 
(Borscme, ■ • Staokmakn, . and 
Maka/iuiff-Stcml.tanski), A., i, 16, 

Phenylacetoacetic acid, 2-nitro*4-cyano-, 
ethyl .ester (Porsche, Stackmann, 
and Makaroff-Bemljanski), A,, i, 
16 . 

Phenylacetonitrilo, ■ 2:CwLmtro» (Reich 

■ ■ ana 0 $.anesstan), A., i, 554. ■ 1 

Phenylacetonitriles, nitres sidta. am! 
esters of (Obolmio, Kowalski, 'and 

: PnvKWSinii A., i, 25. 

Phenylacetylene, ■ sodium ■: derivative,; 
'-'contoiflatidn' ■ of tblyltlnowbimideH 
with (Won hall), A., i, 335, 
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Phenylncctylliydroxylamido (Bon- 

gahlt), A., i, 095. 

Phenylacetylsemicarbazi.de hydroch lor- 
ido (Bougaiilt), A.* *, 089. 

Phenyl&laninaxnide (IhvuN water), A m i, 
121 . 

PlLenylalanine-carbamido-acid. Sco a* 
Carbarnido-j8- pitony 1 propionic add. 

4- Phenyl“2-amino*4-acetyl-wi-tolyl- 
amine, and its acetyl derivative 
(Borsohe, Stack Mann, and Maka* 
ROFF-S15MUAN8K.1), A., i, 18. 

5- Phenyl-S-yHiminobenzylideneiliodaii- 
ine ( A n drea sen)A., i, 603. 

y-Phenyl-^nanxinohenzylidenethio- 
carbimideglycollide. See 2:4-Diketo- 

3-i>heuyl*5‘^a)mnobenzyli<leu6thiazo- 
liaine, 

l-Phenyl-4»a-aminoetliylideiiopyrazol*5- 
one-S-oarboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Benary, Reiter, and SoENDEitop),. 
A., i, 258. 

PhenylAsaamylparabanic acid (Stleo ei t), 
■A., i, 172. 

Phenylwoamylthiopar&banie acid (Stik- 
ger), A., i, 172. 

3- Phenyl* a-anisylacrylic acid ■■ (J on lan¬ 
der), A., i, 344, 

5-Phenyl - 3- anisy 1-4; 5 -dihydro /Nodxaz- 
ole, hydroxy- and oximinn- (Jon- 
LANDER), A.; i, 223, 

■j8-Phenylanisylpropionic acids, a-hydr- 
oxy- (Jordan her), A,, i, 344. 

5-Phonyl-S-anisylpyrazole, and its 
acetyl derivative (Jfm lander), A., i, 
223, 

5-Phenyl-3~anisylpyrazoline, 4-l.iyd r- 
oxy-, and its derivatives (Jordan disk), 
A., i, 223. 

Phenyl-S'-anthraquinonylfiulphbno, 2:5- 
d/hydroxy- (HlNMftKko), A.» i, 575- ■ 

Phenyl arsine •/>*carboxylic acid '. cHuc- 
twuo)* A-» i, 486. 

Phenylarsinic acid, /Hummn, thiooarb- 
amide compounds nf (Thoms), A., 
mi 

l-Phenylazimmabenztme, 5-cyano-.. Sets 
1 -Fheny Iben/.o-l :2:3*tri azole, 9-eyauo-. 

Phenylazooarbonamido, oxidation of 
(A/no km), A,, i, 417. 

Phonylazoformaldoximecarboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (Busch, Aoiitereeld, 
and 8 edffert), A,, i, 231, 

Phenylazomeconin (M liter ami Sen), 
T., 991. 

Phenylazonitromeconm (MtTTEit and 
Sen), T m 992. 

4- Phenylbenzaziminol, 6-nitro- (Bor¬ 
souk and Scholten), A,, 1, 390. 

: 1 - Phenylben z 4 ;2:3 * triazole, 9-eyano- 

(Borsouk, Stackmann, and Maka- 
roff-Hem la a nsk. i), A., i, 17. 


SUBJECTS. 


3-Phenyl-d-benzyM-benxylideneindcne 

(Oufchov and Cuunreiw;), A., i, 

4 hi, 

o-Phenylbonzy ldi( - /<* d unethy lamixio) ■ ■ 
triphenylcavbinol, and its hydro- 
chloride ( PER A no), A., i, 653/ 
o-Phenylbenzyldi(- p-dimetliylamino)* 
triphenylmethano (Tkuard), A,, h 
era. 

u'Phenylbcnzyhp-diethylamino-p'di- 
mftthylaminotriphenylmothauo, and 
.its hydrochloride (ITsrard), A.y b 
653, 

Phenyl benzyl diketone, derivatives of 
(J OR LANDER), A., 1, 841. 
Phenyi-/l-benzylhydrazina, a-nmi no-, 
and its derivatives ( Franzes* and v. 
FinnsT), A., i, 58. 

F-Pheiiyl-^-bonzylidone/^thiohydan- 
toin. Sec 4- K e in 3-ph e ny 1.5- he 11 zy ! id - 
enothiazoUdine, 2 *itinuo-« 

3 -Phenyl-1:2-benzylidenetriazolo, f»-; 

■ thiol- (Bailey and MtiITierhon), '!., 

. i, 588. 

S-Phenyl-2-benzylindene (Orecuov and 
. . Grinrkhu)> A.,■ i, 450. ■ 
dr and A Fhenylbenzylmethylally lam- 
monium hydroxide, salts of, with 
'"bromocamphor-ir-salphordo" acids 
(Reilly), T., 20; A,, i, 129. 

3 • Phony l-2-benzylq uinoxaline, 8 -p* 

eh loro- (Joklandkr), A. t I, 345. 
3-Phenyl-l-benzyM:2:4-triazolo, 5- 
hydrovy- (Bailey and Moore), A., i, 
856. 

Phonyl aj8-rf7bromo-/3* , m-bromo , :p-meth- 
oxyphenylethyl ketone (Kohler and, 
.(Jonant), A., i, 568. 

Phenyl >/obromo-/v-mdthoxy«tyryiltoton 6 
(Kohi.Eu ami (Jona'nt), A., i, 568, 

■ X- Phenyl-4 7 /-bromopheny 1 - 8 ■ ■methyl- 

dipyrazole (Miohaklin nml Ucmajin), 
J A., i, 480.. 

$<■ Phenyl a bromopropiouic acid, hi* 

. n.ct.ics' and dissociation constant, of 
.•(S«NTKU;im<i Martin), T., 447 ; A,, 

. iv 301. ■ ■■ 

a-Phenyl-A«T‘butadione» polymevisalion 
■' of (IjErbdev and Ivanov), A t) t, 

' 12 th ■ 

Phenyln-butylhydrazino, and its hydro- 

■' chloride (Reilly and Hi ok ln ijotVom), 
T., 1023. 

■ 7*Phenylbutyric acids, a« d/l»rona»-, and 

aaa/eiodn-, and their salts (BotfOA1H7r), 
A., i, 26. ■ , 

Phenyloarbamidee, ' amino-, ' and thedr 
ohlonmcetyl derivatives (JA 00 R 8 and 
dllEtDELBEROEE), A., i,. 558, 5,88. ■ 
«^Phenyle^rb»myl-j8-ben*ylhydrazino 
(Bailey and McFherson), A., i, 
587. 
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3- Plienyl-5-'»7.-Qarboxybenzylid6nerhod< 
anine (An due ascii), A,, i, 668. 

l-Phenyl-4-o- ami -p-carboxyphenyl- 
3-me thyldipyrazoles (Mron a is Lis ami 
Uo.tati n), A., i, 481. 

Ph©nyl-/achlQrophenyl-^bromophenyl- 
carbinol, and its chloride (Stagner), 
A., i, 24. 

Phenyl*^chloropfcenyl-;Lbromopkenyl- 
Biethylamine, and its hydrochloride 
(Morgan), A., i, 21. 

Phenyl-p ■ chlorophenyl-j abromopheny 1- 
methylchloroanune (Morgan), A., I, 
21 . 

Plienyh/^chlorophenyl-^-bromophenyl- 
methylhydroxylamine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Sr agncr), A., i, 24. 

X“Phenyl-4-o»chlorophenyl-3~methyl- 
dipyrazole (Miohahlis and Rojahn), 
A., i, 480. 

a - Phonyleinaamoylsemicarbazide, and 
its hydrochloride (Bougault), A., i, 
c>89. ’ 

Phenyl cismamylidenemethyl ketone, 
action of acetylucotono with (SoHoi/rz), 
A., i, 402. 

Phenyl -A f *-crotonic acid (Bougaui.t), 
Am i, 885, 

7 - Phony loro tonic acids, a-brnmo-, and 
a-iodo- (Roikjaiilt), A., i, 20. 

Phenyl cy&nostyryl ketone, and . its 
derivatives (Kadffm ann and Jkut- 
•ncit), A., i, 395. 

a •Phenyl^iS-diwamylethylene glycol 
(Goma y Roc a), A., i, 206, 

Phonyldi-/)*anisylacetaldehyde, and its 
derivatives• (Coma v Roga), A., i, 
206, 

«-Phenyl-/3j8*dty^anisylethane (Coma y 
Roga), A,, i, 206, 

tt»PhenyI-/8/6-dl«;/-anisylethyleno (Coma, 

y Roga), A ,, i,'206, 

a Phenyl ad di-/> anisyle thylene glycol' 

(Goma y Roga), A., i, 206. 

Phenyldi^-anisylmethano (Coma y 
Roga), A., i, 266, 

Phony 1-aa- £i*/> anisylpropaldehytle, ■ t 
and its oximu (Coma y Roga), A., i, 
2611 

7 *Phenyl-a^-di-;>-anisylpropylone glycol 
- (Coma y- Roga), A,, i, 200* 

4- Phenyh2i6-&iamsylpyranol (Di l- 

thky). A., i, 579. 

4-Phenyi-2!8-dianisylpypyi salts (Dm* 
they), A., i, 579. 

jS^PhenyRcta-dihenzylethylene. . '.Sec 

a 7 -‘I)i}:dionyl*/ld)irir/yli<l(Miepropaii 0 . 

Phenyldi-p-hromophonylmethylhydr- t 
oxylamine, and its hydrochloride 
(Staonmh),-, A., i, 24. 

, a«PhenyR3/4di/.whutylethylene glycol 
(Goma, y Roga), A,, i, 266. 


Phenyldi-^chlorophenylmethylamine 
hydrochloride (Morgan), A., i, 21. 

Phenyldi-p-chlorophenylinethyichloro- 
amine (Morgan), A,, i, 21* 

Phenyldi-p-chlorophenylmethylhydr- 
oxylamine, and its hydrochloride 
(SrAGNER), A., i, 24. 

10-Phenyl-9:9-di(-j*> diethylaminophe- 
nyl)-10~j>-diethylaminophenyl-9:10- ^ 
dihydroanthracene (PEraud), A., i, 
652. 

10 Phenyl 9.9 di( -p- diethylaminophe- 
nyl)-9:10 dihydroanthracene, 10-hydr¬ 
oxy- (PErard), A., i, 652. 

10-Phenyl-9:9-di(-p-dmiethylaniinopIie* 
nyl)-10-^-diethylaminophenyl-9;IO- 
dihydroanthraceno (Perard), A., i, 
652. 

lO-Phenyl-9:9-di( -j> - dimethylaniinophe - 
nyl)~9:10-dihy droanthr acene, and 1.0- 
hydroxy- (PEraro), A, i, 652. 

Phenyldiglycine, jp-amino-, acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Jacobs and Hkideluruger)* 
A., i, 584, 

4 - Phenyl-3:4-dihydro-l :2- benzopyrone, 
5:7 -di,' and 4:f>:7-£n»hydroxy« T and 
their derivatives (Fisuiukr and Nount),. 
A., i, 409. 

1- Phenyl-4:5*dihydro-l:2:4-triazole-5- 
one 3-methyl sulphone* tautoincmm 
of, and its salts (At.nt.Kic, Du'ns, and 
WIRK i ns), A., i, 479. 

lO-PhenyMO-^-diinethylaminopheiiyl- 
9; 9-di(-p-diethylnmiaophenyl) * 9:10- 
dihydroanthracone (Pickard), A,, i, 
652, . • 

lO-Phenyl-O-p'dimethylammophenyl- 
9-'diothylammophenyl-9 :10-dihydro- 
anthraceno, 10-hydroxy- (Per a iu>), 
A,, i, 652. 

10"Phenyl-9 : ;odimothylaminophenyl- 
. 9:10-dihydroanthraccne ( PErard), A., 
i, 051. 

2- Phenyl-1:4“dimothyl^/rh>pentadiene 
dihydropyridazine, fi-nitro- (II ale), 
Am i, 50. 

l«Phonyl-2:3-dimothyl-5*pyrazolone. 

Bee Antipyrine. 

3- Phonyl-5:8‘dimethylqfuinoliae, 4 "hydr¬ 
oxy- ( WlHLlGEN ITS, BollNER, Klfim, 
anil BiLiuj her), A., i, 269. 

2 -Phenyl-3; 3-dimethyltetrahydropyrid- 
ine (Haller and Ram art-Lug ah), 
A., i, 665. , 

l-Phenyl*4-diphenylmethylpyra2ol-5- 
one (Wihugen i;s and Kble), A., i, 
272, 

X-Phenyl-4“diphenylmethylpyra2ol*6- 
one-3»earboxylic acid, ethyl ester 

. (Wikuoengh and Erle), A. t ; .i».'272,: v 

Phenyl diphenylmethyl sulphone (Hins- 

:.Y4MRG)) A., V'329, . 
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/t-Phonylone-w- butyldiamine, and its 
wilts* (ItKiu.Y and IHokin bottom), 
T. t 1032. 

<b Pheuylonodiacotic add, ami its ethyl 
ester (V, ltU-AUN, KrUTMK, Jllld l')AN- 

xiu.im), A., i, 331. 

p- Phenyiexiediajnine, action of hydrogen 
peroxide with (ilKinrsou k a and 
Boi.ustkin), A., i, 482. 
e- Phony lenediamine, 4-eyam> (Bokkoh ic, 
StaokmAnn, and Makauoff-Semi.- 
tlA.KW.Kl), A., i, 17. 

a-Phenylenodicinnainoyldianxine, ;>- 
nitrn- (KAm and Juukonvsk.1), A., i, 
170. 

i?-Phenylenedioxyacetic acid, amino-, 
and nitro- (Jaoobn and 1 furnish- 
hk««ki0i A., i, 697. 

Phonylethanol, p-hydroxy-. Sou Tyro- 
801. 

Phenyl #-c thoxaly lauxino A^ propenyl 
ketone (Hknahy, Keiter, and Sdkn- 
nmum), A., i, 254. 

tt-Phenylethylftcetoaoetie' acid, ethyl 
and men thy I esters (.Rube and \Vim>), 
A., i, 539, 

Phenylethylcarbinol, amino-. Sou a- 
4‘ltu'tiyl|>ropyi alcohol, 0*arnmo% 
Pheriylethylcyanoaoetainide (Fa nit- 

AVKRKE VOHM. M BISTER, .LtHJIL'S, k 

BrI'inino), A., i, 475.. 

Phony lethylhydantoin, and jp-chloro. 
(FAltliWKIiKI*! VO KM, MKWTKU, LO- 

ru ! s, A BkOmno), A., i, 475. 

Phenyl ethyl ketone, 6-hrmno-tMiydr- 
oxy- (Simon is), A,, i, 580, 
a-Phonyl'ABethyipQntyl alcohol, and its 
acetate (DiTMKSNiii), A M "i, 654. 

Phony Hbtiuonmeti, trihy droxydim : p <H .■ ■ 
hydroxy- (Giiosu and Watson), T., 
828 . 

PhenylglyceHc add, resolution of, into 
ltd active components (Uumku and 

Berner)* A., i, 562. 
oivstnllogniphy of (0oU)8UHMM»T} s 
A., i, firtl. 

$ -PhonyIgLutaconmothyliniido, and ' its. 

Halts ( Ivn n.sT find Mu,\m), A., i, 445, 

■ Fhenylglycine, p hydroxy- (MimmmA, 
Font. eh, and 14mn htman), (I 1 ,, 551;' 
A,, i, *154. • ■ 

Phenylglycines, amino-, and their d«.*ri¬ 
val iv« h (4 aoors and ' Meu> imimmiBR), 
A,, i, 688; 

Phenylhydvazides of acids of the sugar . 
group, and their constitution and 
rotatory power (ilnnsoN), Ag i, 81.8; 
(Licvknk and M ever), A,, i, 631. 
a-Phenylhydrazido 2 nitro 4'Carbometh- 
oxybenzyl methyl ketone (Borhoiie, 
Stack,mann, and Makauokf*Sbml- 
j .annex), A., i, 16. 


Phenylhydrassme, action of, on opiank* 
acid, nitro'Opiamo acid, and phi 1ml.- 
onic add (Muter and Hk.n 1, T,, 988 ; 
A.,, i, 710. 

Phenylhydrasdno, /minium-, acclyi deriv¬ 
ative, mid its derivatives (3 ‘’kaN 2EN 
and v. Foust), A., i, 59, 

■ m-nitro-, preparation of (van tun; 

HaA i;), A., i, 228. 

diV-PhenylhydraziTioethyl anisyl 

ketone, a hydroxy-, derivatives, of 
(Jfmt.ANiiKR), A.,’i, 223. 
S-Phenyl-S-n^-rf'-ihydroxybenzyUdene- 
rhodanine (.A.npkeasch), A,„ i, 663. 
/l-Phonyl*8-2 hydroxy 4:6-dimethoxy- 
phenylpropion- amide and - w■■ phenyl« 
liydrazide (Fischer and Noum), A., 
h 470. 

Phony lhydroxylaraine, nil rose - (B a t o 
n, inch), A., i, 356. 

jiitroao-wi-hydroxy-, ammonium salt 
(Ba unison and Klaus), A., i, 831. 
uifcroso- ^-hydroxy-*, and its ammonium 
sal t (B a it i > iso i i find K a nz k v k) , A., 

i, 331. 

Phenyl ,«-hydroxyjstyryl ketone, and its 
benzoate, and jmehloro (J'i.HitlANIdtn),; 
A., i, 841. 

2-Phenylindazolo, 8-hydroxy-, and its 
hetmoafe (Helukh), A., i, 210, 
l»PhenyIm?indazoXo, l-bnmimf and 4- 
chloro- (Keich and To hkus), A,, i, 
585. 

5:7-d/nitro- (ItMien), A., g 586, 

■ Phonylindolo, IMu'omo-^ o-aminu- (Uuo • 
oi.i). A., i, 587, 

3 Phenyl 54 indoxylidenorhodanine 
(ANnuEANu.it), A., i, 664, 

PhonyIketeuodrboxyUo acid,'' methyl 
ester (SrAuiuNiMCK and Huuki,), A., 

■ i, 178, 680, ' : 

Phenylmaionanilio aohh moth v I ester 
.(BTAt.mt.Noir,u and UlitZEt.), A,, \ b.8:K 
PhfmyLmalonic add, 2-nilrm4*eynim-, 
ami 2;4-d/tvifro’,. metliyl esters (Bon* 

■ son e, Btaokmann, atid Makauoei^ 
Sf,mimanhki), A., i. Hi, •' 

Phenytuuklon^tdluidio add, methyl 
■eater(.STAtmiNfiEH and Hjuxiks,), A’., 
i, 681. 

Phenyl methoxystyryl ketones, and 
'' their derivatives ( 1 ‘kkifkku, J«>whMKK,. 
Fiscuier, Monti, and Mu'llv), A v , i, 

■ 208. ■ ■ ;■ 
Phenylmethylacriflimum Haiti, -ehromo* 

isormn’ism of (K im um ann and Stahr- 
Foss), A., i, 221. 

X-.Phenyl-3-jnethylbenssiminaxole, 1 5- 
" eyauo- (BoitstuiE, Btackmank, and 
MAKAHOPF-BEMIi.IANHK i), A*., i, Hh 
a-Phenyh fi methylbutyi alcohol, amt Hh 
. accialc (hoiMHNtb), A,, i, 654 . 
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1- Phenyl 4-methyl-3-ethylpyrazole-5- 
one (Sou eoetkr, Kesmeler, Liesuhk, 

. and MO ller), A., i, 147. 

2- Phenyl-3-metliyl-3-©tliyltetraliydro- 
pyridine, and its hydrochloride (Hau¬ 
ler ami Bamart-Luuas), A., i, 665. 

Phenylmethylhydantoin ( Fa r rwe rice 
vqkm. M luster, Lucius, & Bit uni no), 
A,, i, 475. 

Phenyl methyl ketoxime, rearrangement 
of, and its bciwcnesulphonate (Ku- 
haba and Watanabe), A., i, 87. 
Phenylmethylnitroamine, itnnitro-, pre¬ 
paration of (van Duin and van 
Lenner), A., i, 554. 
a-Phenyl-f*methyloctan ay-dione (bcm» 
oylmiylMetone.) (Rube and Wild), A., 

. i, 539. 1 

q-Phenyl-jS-methylpentyl alcohol, and 
its acetate (Dumbsnil), A., i, (554. 
a-Phenyl -4-methylstyrene, jS-cliloro- 

(v. At?wiens), A., i, 84. 

4-Phenyl-1 *methyltiracil, and its hydro - 
, chloride (Knust and Mumm), A., i, 
415. 

1 •• Phony lnaphthalene ■ -o : 3 - dicar boxy lie 
acid (SciiAARSOHMii)T and George- 
Aco.ron), A., i, 275. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylamine, preparation of 
(Kata yam a), A., i, 645, 

Phenyl-/Luaphthyldisulphone (Id ins- . 

berg), A., i, 135. 

Phenyl-1'- and -2'-naphthylsulphones, 

. 2:5“fA‘hydroxy- (Hinsbkkg), A. , i, 576,'. 
Phenyl-Nile-blue, sulphbiiic acid from 
(K biirmann and Herzbaum), A., i, 
mn, 

Phenyl-6-nitro-4-acetyL?r/-tolylamine 
( Borsch e, Stackmann, and Mara- 
hokk Skmuanhki), A., i, 18. 
Phenyl-nonitrobenzylglycollic acid 
(Bodfobss), A., i, 225, 
aa* and a -Phenyl 2: trobonzylhydr- 

azines- (Reich, (Lu.ua ilian, and 
Ghaskelih), A/, i, 595. 

Phenyl-2:6 dmitrobenzylnitrosoaroine 
(Reich, Gakjailian, and Ouaskells), 
A., i, 595. 

2' Phenyl-2-v/^nitroben2;yl(ininoxalme 
(Bo mo mss), A., i, 225. 

Phenyl w-nitro-a-hydroxystyryl ( ke¬ 
tones, ■■ and their derivatives (Rod¬ 
eo mss), A., h 224. 

3 PhenyL5-m-aitrophenylpyrazole, and 
its acetyl derivative (Bodfoush), A., 
i, 225. 

Phenylnorcodeine, op-oh’amim>, p-nitro-, 

. and ap'iliitt tro-, and their derivatives 
(v,' Braun ' and Kindler), A., i, ■ 
164. 

Phenylopiazone (Hitter and Sen), T., 
992, 
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5-Phenylpentaa-j8-one (Rube and Wild), 
A., i, 539. 

2-Phenylpentoxazoline, 5-hydroxy** 
(G a Uriel and Qiile), A., i, 563. 

Phenylphenosafraninesulplxonic acid 
(KEhrmann and Herzraum), A,, i, 

592. 

1 - Ph enyl-3 - &> -phenylethyku/eAdiexane 
(Lebedev and Ivanov), A., i, 127. 

l-Phenyl-2:5-6"R(7ophenylvinylexie-A I - 
cycfohexen-B-one (Sguoltz), A., i, 
462. 

Phenylphthalazonecarhoxylic acid (Mit- 
ter and Sen), T., 993. 

Phenylpropiolic acid,p-nitrol>enzyl ester 
(Reid), A., i, 334. 

Phenylpropioltoluidides, thio-, and their 
sodium salts (Worrall), A., i, 836, 

jS-Phenylpropionic acid, p-nitrobenzyl 
ester (Lyman and Reid), A., i, 
834. 

jS-Phenylpropionic acid, o-amiuo-, p - 
nitrobenzyl ester (Lyons and Reid), 
A., i, 559. 

^-hydroxy-. See Phlorctic acid. 

a-Phenylpropionitrile, a-/Miitro- (0 poll¬ 
ster, Kowalski, and Pilewski), A., 
i, 25. 

Phonylpropionylhydr oxylamide (I io n- 

GAULT), Am i, 695. 

a-Phenylpropyl alcohol, 3-amino-, and 
its derivatives (Eheuhaud), A., i, 

. 892. " 

Phonyl/.wpropylamine nit.rO e (B it ,a n- 
deh), Am i, 555. 

a-Phenylmpropylcarbamic acid, ethyl 
ester (Brander), A., i, 560, 

Phenyliwpropylcarbamide (Brander), 
A., i, 556. 

Phenylpyruvic acid, derivatives of (Hem - 
MERiJ'i), A., i, 894. 

Phenylpyruvic acids, bromocyano-, salts 
and derivatives of (Orolski, Gz a bo¬ 
ro wsiu, and /jAoharhki), A., i, 29. 

2»Phenylquinoline*4-carboxylic ; acid, 
preparation of amino-derivatives of 

■ (Fahbwkhkk vorm. M elster, 
Luours, k Burning), A., i, 54. 
amide, and tetra-acetyIdoxtrose deriva¬ 
tive of (Kauuer), A., i, 540. 
compounds of salicylic acid and (Li lly 
. k Co.), A., h 96. . . 

PhenylresorcinolMmchlorophthalein, 
and its di acetate (Orndorff and 
Murray), A., i, 339.' 

3* Phenylrhodanine-5-acetamide (Kal- 
lenbeug), A., i, 280. 

Phenyl?><?rosmdulinesulphonic , acid 
.'(Kehrmann and Heuzbadm), A., i, 

593. 

Phenylu/wsafranine (K ehrmann and 
Bbeitel), A., i, 415, 
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PhonylsemioarbaziiU) (I'ailkv ami M«*- 
ru.KiisoN), A*, i, r».ss, 

1 ■ Plwrnyb 5-atyryl- A 1 '(v/>^f»hoxcn-3*ouo, 
a ini its derivatives (Si.MiOJ.Tfl), -A., i, 
102. 

Plieayl styryi ketone, add'd ivo compound 
of perchloric: acid and (! 1 kku , 'I'’KU, 

,} OWLKI'M*', FlXOllKlg MONTI, £UUi 

Mut.ly), A m i, 209. 

Pheuylsnccinic add series (Wren and 
8mt.), T«, 5l:j, 1010 ; A., i, 456. 

Phenyltartvamie add {tartnmilie *md), 
and i Is walls and derivatives (Oasalk), 
A., i, AHL 

Phenyl ^/-tetramothyh^'aminodi* 
phonyltuethyl sulphone (111 nsb mm ), 
A., i, 328. 

Phenyl-/?-tolylcarbainido ( M A y kr), A 
i, M l. 

PhenyltolylAy-mchlorophthalide! and 
hydroxy- (OnNiioKVK Mujihay, and 
Allen}, A.» i, 338. 

1-Phenyl ■ 4-/Kolyl*3:6*dimethyldipyr- 
aaole (AIiohahsms and Rojajin), A., 
i,481. 

Phenyl-/?*tolyle-thane, ami dmbloro- (y. 
AuwiutM), A., i, 34. 

1-Phenyl *4* o- and . ^dolyl-3»methyl«d:B 
pyrazoles (Miohakus mid Bojaijn), 

A „ i, 480. 

10 - Phenyl-9:9:1.0-tri(-/»-diaiethylamln o - 
phony l)-9:10- dihydroanthracene iPrt- 

UAKJ'Jt), A., i, 

iS • Phenyl-/3-2:4:6-trimethoxyphenylpro- 
pionic add (Kischke and JsoiMti), A., 
i, 470. 

Phloretic add, ami Us derivatives 
(Fisrni'iit and Norm), A., i, MO A 

Phtoretin, sym hems of (FiseWKlt and 
Nourj), A., i, MOM, 

Phloroglttoinol, mideUHttfcitm of uimtur- 
a ted nitriles with (Pisiunsii and 
Noniu), A., i, -tOO. < 
detection of, and its distribution in 
plants (.loAcniMowny,), A,, i, 082. 
estimation of, by ineans of furfurahie- 
hyda (Votofj.KK), A n di, ltd. 
Phospham (Dafert and A Uj.il), A,, ii, 

, 203, 

Phosphate rook, estimation of phosphoric 
acid in (Brmblk), A., ii, 505. 

.Phosphorites, deposits of (Samoilov), 
A., ii, 489; (ScniALLEn), A., it, 
490 . ■ ■ - 

Phosphor-tin, analysis of, voluiimtrieally 

. FB«Kt'Y,.iuwl Ekich-kl)*'- A,, ii, ' 
427, , 

Phosphorus, allotropy of (Smith ami 
, Buicnoa&T),: A., ii, ,30 (Tichaven), 
A., ii, 17a 

dissodation of (Trautz), A., ii, 74. : 

■ poisoning. Bee under Poisoning. 


Phosphorus: 

Phosphoric acid, extraction of, from 
soils (Hale and Hartley)*A., 

ii, 41, 

estimation of (Siiury), A M ii, 2111 1 , 
estimation of, ami phospjmt.es, by 
alkalimetry (Smith), A.., ii, M0.* 
cHt.ima.Uou of, in phosphate rook 
(Semite), A., it, A05. 
estimation of, volnmOtrieally, with 
uranium acetate (Tuomlianon), 

. A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in soils (Smith), 
A., ii, 100. 

Orfchophosphoric acid, , molecular 
weight of (Balariot), A., ii, 85. 
aeidimetrie estimation of (Bala- 
kef id, A,, ii, 101. 

Phosphates in human Mood%s«ntm 
(Fetch.), -A., i, 520, 
removal of, in i pud dative analysis 
• (flATTiSKMANN and Bi’lirNDUELM 
A., ii, 41, 

Hypophosphoric add, basicity of 

■ (iMiiLLEJt), A., ii, 30. ' 
Metaphosphoric add, vcloeiiy of 

hydration of {Halaiikff), A., ii, 
22. ■■■, " ' 
Pyrophosphoric acid, structure, of 
(1U la riot), A., ii, 407. 

- molecular weight of (Ba la riot), 
A., ii, 85. 

wd filiation of, vohnnotrically 

(BAlaukef), A., it, 500. 
Ferphosph&tca, preparation of ( Asoii- 
kknahj), A., ii, 407. 
Superphosphates, use of, ah immures 

■ (Bar hi mu), A., i, 312. 

Phosphorus organic compounds s : .~.' 

Phosphoric “add* dialkyl oaf era of, 
pvupamtimi utul. umiMuiion ■ nf 

' (Bruniiel and Kklty), A., i, l.2ib 
Phosphorus estimation: - • •• 

eMtmmlinu nf, in east iron (0*Av.Asiisi),’. 

. A,., ii, 54.0, y 

■ t‘srimafcion of, in iron and stud 
A., ii, 58(1, 

estimation -of, in nm plumplddo 
{IniiEiu), A,, ii, 829. 
estimation of, in soils (Most), A., ii, 
571). ■ 

Phosphoryl chloride, action of, cm ethyl 
ami methyl ahmholH (Bala riot), 
A,, i, 625. , ^ 

Phosphotnngstic add, prndpitatMi, 

. iVactionation of (Funk), 

Photogenin (H arvey), A., i, '8657 . 

Photometer, n lira violet (Lan ksn kau), 
A., ii, 283. 

Photophelein (Harvky), A., i, 365. 
'Phrenosln, and its derivatives (Lkvknb 
ami W est), A., i, 057, 
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Phthaleins (Oukdorff and Murray), 

A., i, m 

■ absorption spectra of (Mom), A., it, 
849, 557. ' 

Phthalic acid, metallic salts of (Kkelky 
and Banta), A., i, 338. 
mixed esters of (Heed), A,, i, 450. 
Phthalic acid, di- and tafra-ehloro-, ami 
3-ilitro~, p-nitrobenzyl esters ( Lyons 
and Reid), A.., i, 559. 

LwPhthalic acid, 5-amino-, and its de¬ 
rivatives, and 5-nitro-, reduction of 
(Meyeu and Wesohe), A., i, 341. 
Phthalic acids, p-nitrobenzyl esters 
( Lyman and Reid), A., i, 334. 
Phthalic anhydride, action of, on 1:6- 
di.hydroxynap.hthalene (Fischer and 
Kdxm), A., i, 601. 
PhthaUmidohenzenesnlphonexhethyl- 
ethylenediamine . (Johnson and 
Bailey), A,, i, 9. 

Phthalicaidobenzylatilphosie-ethylene- 
diamino (.Johnson and Bailey), A., 
„■ i, 9. 

Phthalimidophenylsulphone-ethylene- 
diamine (Johnson and Bailey), A., 
i, 10. 

Phthalonic acid, preparation and dm 
V-*ri’rativo8 of (Tcukrniao), A., i, 
x "X3, 

action of plumylhydraxme on (Mitter 
and Sen), T., 988; A., i, 710. 
Phthalyl chloride, reaction of, with 
benzene (CoiuSAROW), T., 10; A., i, 
144, 

5-/8oPhthalylideno-bis-3-phenylrhodan- 
ine (Andrea. sou), A., i, 663* 

5 -i ^Phthalylidene-bis-rhodanine’ (A n - 

DREANOIl), A,, i, 663, 
PhthalylicieiiedimalonyltMocarbamide, 
8i4*fmiydroxy» (Dox and Rlaisance), 
A., i, 58. ■ * 

Physiological action and chemical' von* 
gtitut.ion, relation between (Pyman),. 
T., 167, 1108 5 A., i, 3(bL 
Physiological huids, substitution of 
potassium by radium in (55 \vaahe- 
makes;, and Feenntra), A., i, 
241, t 

. estimation of chlorides in (II arid no 
and Mason), A., ii, 501* 

"■ Phytic'.'acid ami its salts, from wheat 
{Boutwell), A.,, i,' 374,' 

Phytosterol, separation of, from fats and 
oils (Piubbch mi), A., ii,, 514,. 
separation and estimation of, by di- 
gitmrin (Puesoher), A., ii, 275. 
a-Picoline, compounds of, with copper, 
lead and silver haloids (I)atta and 
Ben), A., I, 328. 

Pieolinic acid, metallic salts of ( Ley and 
Fiokkn), A., I, 707. ' 


/3-Picolinium palladi- and pallado-chlor- 
ides (Gutbier, Fellner , Krauter 
Faloo, Krell, Schulz, and 
Woernle), A,, i, 541. 

Picric acid, colours of solutions of 
(Deux and Ball), A., i, 556. 
detection of, and its derivatives 
(Pecker), A., ii, 158. 
detection of, in blood (Tinier), A., 
ii, 584. 

detection of, in urine (Ydrao), A., ii, 

. 51. 

estimation of, in presence of nitric and 
sulphuric acids (Richardson), A., 
ii, 158. 

Picryl azide (Schrader), A., i, 595. 
Pidan (Blunt and Wang), A., i, 102. 
Piezo-chemical studies (Cohen and 
Yaleton), A., ii, 566. 

Pigments, nitrogenous, of molasses 
(Friedrich), A., i, 544; (Stan- 
hi), A., i, 545. 

from sugar refinery products (Stan- 
EK), A,, i, 544. 

Pimelic acid, ajifrye-fatahydroxy-, and 
its disUvcr salt (Borsche), A., i, 118. 
a-Pinene, isomerisation and derivatives 
of (Pit ins), A., i, 90. 

Pin© oil, optical activity of (Tsak.v- 
lutos), A., i, 577. 

Piwfjnicufa mh/aris, proteolytic enzymes 
of (Dehnry), A., i, 438. 
Pinonaldehyde and its derivatives 
(Harries arid v, Bplawa-Neyman), 
A., i, 213. 

Piperazine eaeodyhite (Astiuju), A., i, 9. 
Piperic acid, jMiitrobenzyl ester (Lyons 
and Reid), A,, i, 559. 

Piperidine, action, of, on sulphur organic 
compounds (Raffo and Balmizzi), 
A., i, 382. 

Piperidinitim palladochlorido (0 ittiu k n, 
Fellner, Krauter, Fa loo, Khell, 
Soiuilz, and AYoernle), A,, i, 54.1,: 
4-Pipendmoacetophenono, 3-nitro-, and 
.■ its dorivali ms (Boitisaj i e, Stack - ma nn, 
and M AKA ROFF-SiCM U ANHKl), A., i, 18, 
4-Piperidmobenzoic acids, ami no« and 
nitm-, and their nitriles (Borsche, 

. '.StackMANN, and Makarofe-Seml- 
■ JA.NSKT), A., i, 17. 

3- Piperidino-p- toly 1 methyl ketone, 6- 
■. nifcro-. ( Borsche, , '.-Stackmann, and 
Makaroff-Semi,tansk(), A., i, 18, 
Piperidone, 3-amino-5-hydroxy-,,8-benz- 
oyl.derivative (IIammarsten), A., i, 

. 82 . ' vy\ 

o-Piperidylmethylhenzyl alcohol, and its 
salts (v. Braun), A., i, 170. 

*■* Piperidyltetrahydroowgiimolinium 
hydroxide,” .and its salts (v. Braun), 
A., i, 169. 
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Fiperonal, fbchlorn- (Our, Bum nson, 
and WIi.uAM m), T., 1M6 ; A., i, 702. 

Piporouaidimetliylacetai, mlro- (ICoiu n- 
«on), T., 120. 

Piporoaylic acid, 6-uhloro- (Oitn, Bohim- 
tSo.N, and \V t Mil a MW), l 1 ., 1)48. 

Piperonylideneacctone. Hoc 8:4-Methyl" 
<modioxy,slyryl methyl ketone. 

Piperony lmethy lliydantoin { Fa i ; n- 

W 1C ItK K V»»K M. M KISTKlt,' lAlTCI US, & 
Bid'!N!N<;), A., i, 475. _ 

Pipette, automatic .suction attachment 
tor (Snii'KorcuBii), A., n, 418. 

Fisanito from Cariut-hia (Lkitm eieu), 
A., ii, 587. 

Pituitary gland, active principle of 
((BuHiKNineiM ; Adams), A., i, 520. 

Flanerite, gel form of (Iuoitmkier), A., 
ii, 44)4* 

Plants, Iriocdministry of (Brin.?;in;), A., 
i, 431). 

microchemistiT of (Monmen), A., i, 
505, 506, 607 ; ii, 887 ; (Twnmakk), 
A., ii, 58. 

grown, constituents of (Otrimim and 
IOianzen), A., i, 438. 
effect of ■ accessory substances on 
growth of (Rosenheim), A.j- .i, 508. 
formation of uimturated acids in 
(Komatsu), A., i, 180, 
effect of ammonium salts on tlio phy- 
siology of (SOuerbaom), A., i, 102, 
benzene derivatives as. nourishment 
for (Bokorny), A., i, 682. 
physiological action of calcium in 
(Roukut), A,, i, 486. 
ealalaso and oxydase in (IIkkd), A., 
i, 421. 

• distribution of catechol mid phloro- 
glueinol in (JoAtunMowi rz), A., i, 
tm , 

action of c.oa.1 gas on (Wkhaiku), A., i, 
507, 581, 018; (1 >OTf ht), A m i, OH), 

' of a copper-tailing distinct, occurrence 
of copper in (Bateman ami Wisu>;), 
A., i, 878.. 

dosmidisaikm in (Stitt wklYttKli), A,, v 
504, 

formation of humus by (Tiioiihsov), 
A., i, ISO, 

containing hydroxymethylaiithnupiin- 
ones (Tu n m an n), A,, i, 531. 
manganese content of (Eurknbkiui 
and Norte), A., i, 604. 
occiirrahco and estimation of methyl 
alcohol in (v. Fkllknhkku), A./i, 
616. 

nitrogenous, metabol ism in (Brian run* 
nirov), A,, i, 616. 

diseased, nitrites and ammonia in 
(BoHCQtiwr), A., i, 74 ; (B. A, and 
: M. Boncqumt), A.., i,: 688. 


Plants, intlmmeo of organic compounds, 
on the development of (('■iamhman 
and it a v kn N'A„), A., i, 21 I, 681, 
green, nutrition of, with organic com.* 
pou i nls (1 h * K n 11 n v), A i, 718. 
action of oxydases in (KanTee and, 

■ ■ IU.m*KN.Ri.t),‘A., i, 872,' 

oxydase activity in the I issues ami 
juices of (Bun/.km,), A., i, Hi?, 
preparation of peel it* substances of 
(Hun uyvmu and. 1.1 aynks), A, ,i, 245, 
action of poisons on (Free), A., i, 
683. 

el feet of potassium on the growth of 
( W key Kits), A., i, 372 ; (Stokrah.v),. 
A,, i, 682. 

proteins in, food values of (Uuuvttau)i 
A., i, 606. 

. in water cultures* action of radium on 
(Plus), A,, i, 718. 

saml* culture experiments on nutrition 
of (MoCam.), A., i, 75. 
value of sodium suits in nutrition of 
(BeanoiO^A., i, 624. 

■■ formation of starch in, exposed ' to. 
'y light of various sources (11 matiuj no), 

■ A., i, 504. 

' 'detection ofearotmoids in(v an 'Wis.sk:- 
■ unuh), A.j ii, 554. 

detection of Havones in, ami their 
physiological significance (Hn i hata» 
Nauai, and Ki.smnA), A,, i, 107. 
detection of iron in, nticrocluuuieally 
(Wiener), A., ii, 41, 

Plant cells, permeability of (S'ni.Ka and 
Jom.JMN.SKN pOSTKllUOtlT), A,, i, 486, 

■ specific action of barium salts, mi 

" (Ontkruoijt), A m i, 878. 

Plant toxins, inhibitivo effect of noils.bn 
(Turn hi and Bykoha), A., i, 622. 
Plaster of Paris (ICeane), A., ii, HU, 
Plasticity (PotiszUfi)-, A., ii, 24.5. 
Platinum, high-frequency spectrum of 
(liimonx BkiiAUD aie! IHu vii.ukr), 

. A., ii, 283. 

■ ■ effect of poisonous gases'on. the photo* 

•electric se.naitivm.msg of' ''(Knthiicu 
t . mid" Ta pi k), A., i i, 119 

■ ionic mobility of {Lorenz and PokK'nL. 

. . A., ii, 11, 15. 

• colloidal (0 utbimh and Wauner), A., 

■■ ii, 169. 

action of burning coal gas on (Mvnum 
and IliiTTNKii), A., ii, 482. 
Platinouj nit rite, compounds of ammo¬ 
nia with (TsonniAEv and Kfc/n- 
nov to), .A,, ii, D6. . 

Chloroplatinic acid, 'preparation "of 
. ■ (Ruun.i'cr and. Cook e), A.,? ii, 264 i 
Platinum organic compounds, with 
unsatumted acids (.Bhlmann- and. 
IIOKP), A., i, 123. 
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.Platinum» oh tin tat ion of, by precipitation 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 154. 
estimation of, microchemically, in 
' presence of gold and silver (van 
RIlEIT K KLE VEK N), A., ii, 155. 

Podophyllin, extraction, and estimation 
of (Tanzen), A., ii, 400. 

Poison, cobra, action of, on lecithin 
(Kudicke and Sachs), A., i, 70. 

Poisons, effect of, on enzymes (IT. v. and 
B. Euler), A., i, 72. 
action of, on plants (Free), A., i, 

6 S3. 

purine metabolism after administration 
of (Foul), A., i, 498. 

Poisoning by phosphorus, metabolism in 
(Isaac; Isaac and Lome), A,, i, 
678. 

feoPoly-acids (Rosenheim, Piece, and 
Plnsk.br), A., ii, 35; (Rosenheim and 
Piece), A., ii, 212. 

Polymerisation (Briggs), T., 264; A., 
ii, 255. ' 

Polymorphism and isomerism (Pfeiffer, 
Rlinkert, and v. Pollitzer), A., i, 
140. 

Polypeptides, synthesis of (Aivdek- 
Halden ami VVyrert), A., i, 119. 
isomerism of (Fiscjheh), A., ,i, 381. 
decomposition of, by bacteria 
(Othuka), A., i, 369. 
degradation of, by enzymes (Abder- 
HALDEN and Fodor), A., i, 306. 
estimation of, in blood (Am ann), 
A., ii, 54. 

r» Polypeptides, hydrolysis of, by 
bacteria (MiTO), A., i, 679. 

Polyplumbates. See under Load. 

Polyeilicates. See under Silicon. 

Pomegranate tree, alkaloids of (Hess), 
A.» i, 349 ; (Hess and Eioina), A., i, 
350. 

Poppy, anthocyanin of (Wtllst.viter 
and Weil), A., i, 49. 

Porphyrins, sensitising action of {II ads- 
' MANN), A., i, 69." 

:i dc 11 tlfi cation of, by spectroscopy 

(Hokumm), A., i, 712, 715* 

Potash deposits, chemical change's in 
(UdzsA), A., ii, 97; (.Janeoke), 
A., ii, 265, 

Potassium,, influence of gases on the 
. .photoelectricity of (Wiedmann), 
A., .ii,' 6, , 

,, effect of, ■ on the ■ growth of plants. 
■ (Weevers), A., i, 372; (Stoic- 
lasa), A., i, 682, 

substitution of, by radium in physio¬ 
logical fluids (Zwaardemaker and 
Feenstra), A., i, 241. 

Potassium alloys with mercury, electrical 
conductivity of (Hike), A., ii, 287* 


Potassium salts, recovery of) from, 
mineral silicates (Frazer., Holland, 
and Miller), A., ii, 570. 

Potassium dihydrogen arsenates and 
phosphates, crystal structure of 
(W. and I). Ascii), A., ii, 449. 
hydrogen carbonate, use of, as an 
analytical standard (Brain ns), A., 
ii, 419. 

sodium carbonate (Bain and Oli ver), 
A., ii, 87. 

chlorate, spontaneous infection of a 
solution of (Waterman), A., i, 
502. 

chloride electrode. See Electrode, 
action of magnesium on solutions of 
(Getman)' A., ii, 90, 258. 
and sulphate, ionisation of mixtures 
of sodium chloride and sulphur 
with (Smith and Ball), A., ii, 
247. 

d/ebromate, conductivity measure¬ 
ments of the action of ferrous 
sulphate and (Edgar), A., ii, 288. 
use of, as a standard (Bruhns), 
A., ii, 266. 

iodide and iodine, compound of ethyl 
oxalate with (Skraiial), A., i, 378. 
permanganate, action of, on metals 
(Foster), A., ii, 175. 
titration of ferrous salts with 
(Keidle and Crumble), A., ii, 
93 . ' 

nitrate, electro-reduction of (Kli- 
atoiiko and Binoukly), A., ii, 355.'' 
nickel sclonato (Tutton), A,, ii, 44 5. 
silicates, equilibrium of (Morey and 
. Fenner), A,, ii, 370. 
starmiohloride, preparation of 
(Druuk), T., 418; A., ii, 809. 
sulphate, ionisation of (Muller), 

. A., ii, 117. 

persulphate, use of, as a reagent in. 
organic chemistry (Datta and Sen), 
A., i, 329, t 

magnesium sulphate, solubility of 
(van Klouster). A., ii, 471. 
polymilphides (Thomas and Rule), 
T., 1063. 

Potassium organic compounds^ 
cyanide, rate of hydrolysis of 
.. ‘ (v. Zawidzki and MiKCZvtfsKi),' 

A., ii,. 81. 

methyl sulphate, rate of hydrolysis 
of (v. Zawidzk f and Zaykowski), 
A., ii, 84. ' , 

Potassium estimation and separation: — 
estimation of (Baxter and Kobay- 
ashx), A., ii, 270; (Hirbard), A,, 
ii, 884; (Haff and Souvvartz ; 
BlUMENTOAL, PETER, He.YLY, and 
Gott), A., ii, 507, 
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Potassium estimation and separation :.- 

estimation of, in prose non of sodium 
(Tinuuw), A., ii, 885. 
estimation of, in vegetable ashes 
(Pellet), A m ii, 542. ■ 
estimation of, recovery of perchlorates 
from (YtnmiKiAj), A., .ii, 5(18. 
separation of sodium and (Si* A. it 
CHEMICAL Co,), A., ii, 87. 

Potatoes as a source of protein in diet; 

(EosR and Cooper), A., i, 524, 

Potential, difference of, due to move¬ 
ment of electrolytes (Knurr), A., ii, 
403. 

difference of, due to adsorption of 
ions (Bade and Kuonmann), A., ii, 

231. 

variation of, with current density 
(ATEN), A,, ii, 108, 100. 
discharge, of ions (Ghosh), A., ii, 
852. 

Precipitates, washing of (Bath non), 
A., ii, 867 ; (Wkoicmn), A., ii, 462. 

Pressure, ellect of, on solubility (Bill), 
A., ii, 75. 

‘ f Probnal.” See a-PropylUexoyl-. 

' urethane, 

Proline, 4-hydroxy-, benzoyl derivative 
and its copper salt (Hamma rhten ), 
A.., i, 82, 

Fropaldehyde, derivatives of (ILuuues 
and Oitknhejm), A., i, 210. 

cv/c/oPropane derivatives (Kohler and 
Con A NT), A., i, 566, 568. 

M-Propenyl methyl ketone, /Land no*, 
derivatives of (Ben ary, Reiter, ami 
So end krop)> A., i, 253. 

8-/«wPropenylphonoxyftcetic acid (v. 

Auwkrh), A., 5, 26S. 

Propionhydroxamic acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (Jon eh and N reek eh), 
A., i, 826, 

Propionic acid, distillation of, in steam 
(Rum mono). A., i, 316. 
ethyl ester, viscosity of the system 
stannic chloride and (Kurnakov 
and, Beketov), A., ii, 861. 
mercaptan esters of (ILuumand Reio), 
A., i, 626 , 

metboxymethyl ■ ester (Clark,' Cox, 

, and Mack),,, A., i, 816, 
p-uitrohmn.yl ester (Reid), A., i, 333. . 

Propionic acid, a-amino-, p-nilrobenzyl 
eater (Lyons ami Reid), A., L 
556. ■ 

a-bromo-, phenyl ester (v. Auwkrs 
and Mi i, mo Bit), A., i, 37. 
action of sodium moth oxide, with 
(Madsen), A,, ii, 250. 
jS-liromo-, and $«chk>ro-, preparation 
of (Jacobs and Heidelberuisr), A., 
i, 531 
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Propionic add, -//brown-, mdem of 
potassium iodide mt {Bn lmann \ 

A., i, 878. 

&'V.ytmn» (Dakin), A., i, 512. 
jEJ-hydroxy-, azide and hydmidden of, , 
a,ml their derivatives (Cuimi.m and 
Aukhauseu), A., i, 687. 
n-Propoxyacetic acid, ethyl ester, hydr- 
azide of, and its derivatives ((,'nmits 
and 'VAN her La AN), A., i, 686. 
mFropoxyacetylasdde (Ouumw and V A N 
der La an), A., i, 636. 
5-»t-Propoxy-l:S*dimethyl*^-urio acid 
(Biltz and Stkufk), A., i, 287, f 

^-Propoxyethylidenomakmic acid, ethyl , 
ester (v. Auwerh and AUEEENBEiUi), 

A., i, 627. . 

?t-Fropoxyraethylurethano, and its ■ 
hydrochloride (Ctrirnu.s and van rusu a 
La an), A., i, 686, 

jS-Propoxypropylidonamalonic acid* : 
ethyl ester (v. Auwerh and At-KFK'N* ' ••• 
■ kero), A., i, 627. 

Propyl chloride, physical eonstanfH of 
(Berthoud), A m ii, 237. 
fsoPropyl alcohol, aomiimy pierute and. 
hydroehiorido of (Gabriel and 
Ohle), A.yi, 568. 

j8-chloro-/8'-ftmmo-, and its salts and 
dor!vatives (Ga imr el and On lk), 

. -A., i, 565. ■ ■ 

Propylamine, physical wmstnuis »>f ' 
(Berthoud), A,, Si, 237, 

n- and /.wPropyltuuizio, derivelives of 
(GAimiELand Ohle), A,, i, 568. 
nwPropylammonium paihnli-and pullaiio- 
chlorides (Gutmhu, FellnehL Kuain 

■ ter, Faldo, Krkll, Burntu, ami 
Woernle), A., i, 61L 

jHL*«»i?PropyIbeiiayiiden«aaol)ana!<me“p- 

■ hydrazone sulphate , (Tnomm and 
Piotrowski), A,, i, 608. 

Propyleimuuuie acids, ataiToummerk, , ■ 
and their derivatives (Btoeumkh, ' 
Grimm, and Baade), A»» i, 648, 

« 7 *Propylene oxide, preparation and 

■ properties of (IliwiKUi ami Bismam), . . 
A.yi, L 

PropylenebiB“'(o-aeetyIamlEOphenyl) ", 
other (J AUORM and 11 El DELJUimi eu) , 

■ A,, i, mm, . . 

a-Propylhexoylurothano (Oilura), A,, 

i, .81. 

/.foPropylideneazobenzene-p-hydraioiif!, 
and its sulphate (TudtiER and' .-Pio- 
■. trowski), A., i, 668. 

Propyl mercaptan| y amino*; and its 
platinich.loTide : (OftiaoimKV rnfcun 

■ 1'itomi.iMoVHiu), A,', i, 164... 
Propylnorcodeine, 7 -hydroxy-, and its 

derivatives (v* Braun ami Kindler), 

A,, Xjf 1.64. 
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idoPropylpalladosammine chloride (O ut- I 
• lUEUj' Fhllner, Krautee, Faloo, 
Krkll, Schulz, ami Woernle), A., 
i, 542, 

Propylph thalamic anhydride, &y~di- 
hydroxy-, nitrosoamiuo of (Gabriel 
aiid OrtLE), A., i, 505. 
n - Propylphthalimide, 7 -bromo-, 7 -eld oro* 
and 7 "iodo-jQ-l.iydroxy-, and &y-di- 
hydroxy- (Gabriel and Onus), A., i, 
563. 

woFropylphthalimide, j9-bromo- } j3- 
ehloro-, and /3-hydroxy- (Gabriel 
and Qiile), A., i, 564. 
a-Propylvalerylurethane (0 hair a), A., 
i, Bh 

Proteins, chemistry of (Herzeklij and 
Klinger), A.,” i, 300. 
optical activity of (Rakuzin), A,, ii, 
286. 

specific action of (Hekma), A., i, 420. 
adsorption of (Rakuzin), A., ii, 124. 
resorption of (Kjolliuu/e lot), A., i, 
605. 

action of bacteria on (Robinson and 
Tartar), A., i, 498. 
action of bacteria on cleavage products 
of (Sasaki), A., i, 107. 
copper compounds of (Osborne and. 

Leavenworth), A,, i, 98. 
action of nitric acid on (Morner), A., 
i, 710, 711. 

compounds of silver salts and (Pauli 
and Matula), A., i, 419. 
hydrolysis of, by water (Graves, 
Marshall, and Eckwiuler), A., 

■i, 358. 

mechanical deuaturatum of (Wie- 
(Hiovvsia), A., i, 520. 
inhibition of digestion of, by adsorbed 
tin salts (Goss), A., i, 497, 

’ tryptic digestion of (Long and Hull), 

, A., i, 485. , 

plant, food values of (Boruttau), A., 

‘ S, 605. 

as supplements for corn gluten (Oh- 
borne, Mendel, Ferry, and 
W A reman), A., i, 237. 

•of. maize, oats, and wheat, olivet of, . 
on growth and development; (Mc¬ 
Collum, Simmon on, and Pm), A.., 

3 , 186 . 

in diet, relation of, to milk production 
(Mart, Humphrey, and Sure), A., 

• f i, 608. '■ , # 

of; milk, influence of coagulation on; 

■' the digestion of (LEARY and Sheib), ■■ 

a,, i,i84. 1 ^ 

; animal, phospliorms in (Lirhet), A., 
i, 60. 

removal of, From blood (GreenWAld), 

' A.,i, 523. 


Proteins of the central nervous system 
■■ (McGregor), A., i, 185. 
detection of, in variegated ■ leaves 
(Lakon), A.., i, 504. 
estimation of arginine in (Jansen), 
A., ii, 184. 

Proteinuria, Bence-Jones (Taylor, 
Miller, and Sweet), A., i, 868. 
Proteolytic action, measurement of 
(Sherman and Neun), A., ii, 111. 
Protocatecualdehyde, preparation of 
(Schmidt), a., i, 272. 

Protocateebuonitrile diacctate (H 0 ehcii 
and v. Zarzeoki), A., i, 818. 

Protopine (Perkin), A., i, 280. 
Protoplasm, effect of electrolytes on the 
permeability of (Clowes), A., ii, 
245... 

living, viscosity of (Weber), A., i, 

504. 

staining of, with colouring matters 
(Sciiulemann), A., i, 869, 612; 
(Skraup), A., i, 612. 

Front’s hypothesis (Scott), T,, 288. 
Prunicyanin, and its chloride (Wiu* 
htatter and Zollinger), A., i, 45. 
Prmius avium and spmom^ antho- 
cyanins from (WillhtXtter and Zol¬ 
linger), A., i, 45. 

Prussian blue, hydrosol of (Bachmann), 
A., i, 688. 

Ptyalin, digestion of erythrodextrio, by 
(Blake), A., i, 861. 

Pump, mercury, for high pressures 
(Kraus), A,,'ii, 567. 

Purine metabolism, See Metabolism* 
Purines, biolumiueaoeiiee of (Heller);, 
A., i, 427. 

Pyknometer, vacuum-jacketed (Hall), 

■ A., ii, 112. 

Pyraconine, prepare,lion an < l deri vutives 
of (Schulze ami Liebner), A,, i, 
470. 

Pyraconitine, preparation; and derivatives 
of (Schulze and Liebnkr), A., i, 
470. 

Pyramidone, period ides of (Emery and 
' Palkjn), A,, i, 54, 

Pyrargyrite from Hungary (Loczka), 

■ A,, ii, 485. 

Pyrazole, and its derivatives, absorption 
spectra of (Rozanov), A., ii, 284/ 
Pyrazoles (Miohaells and Kota jin)* 
A., i, 480. 

Pyrazoleanthrono-yellow, preparation 
of derivatives of (Ohemisgiie Fabbik 
../.GRrESHErM.'ELEKTRON), A., i, 56. 
IHjrethrum, manganese in (McDonnell 
and Roark), A., i, 720. 

Pyridine, thormo-el ministry of (Math* 
rwb, Kkauee, and Bohn son), A., ii, 

, 238. 
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Pyridine, solubilities of substances .in, 
and in its mixtures with water 
(Dei in), A., ii, 44b. 

solubility of cupric chloride in (Ma¬ 
thews an<! SiM'luo), A., i, 518. ' 
solubility of mercuric iodide in 
(Matiikwn ami Bitter), A., ii, 800. 
complex compounds of aeotylaeotuno, 
iron salts and (W kin land and 
Baskrkr), A., i, 6. 

compounds of phenol and. eresols with 
(i 1 atom Eli;, and Skirrow), A,, i, 
6(55. 

compounds of the alkali metals with 
(Kmmkrt), A., i, 22 L 
compounds of, with bismuth, copper, 
lead and silver haloids (I)atta and 
Ben), A., i, 323. 

action of, on sulphur organic com¬ 
pounds ( Kafed and Baldwhsi), A., 

i, 882. 

Pyridine, 2dty«lro;xy-, curative proper¬ 
ties of (Harden ami J5 ij..va), A., 1, 
612. 

2;}:(3 4nhy drosy-, sodium salt and 
'acetyl derivative of (V. ■ Nusmen- • 
towhki and SmntAKDA), A., i, 447. 

Pyri dines, hydroxy*, preparation and 
structure of (Wit, mams), A., i, 858. 

Pyridine 2-carboxylic acid, 4:0-dihydr- 
oxy- (ntmzinir. -acid), ethyl ester 
(Wtsmcrnuh and BohoivUvoim*'), A., 
i, 701. 

Pyridone derivatives, inactivity of y- 
curhouyl in (SohOth.k), A., i, 150. 

Pyrimidines (Johnson and Hadi.ev), 
A., i, 585, 007. 

Pyrites, dissociation pressure of (Am,hn / 
and Lombard)* A,, ii, 154. 
estimation of sulphur in (54 ay), A., ii, 
*128; (Pun, urn), A,, u, 372; 
(UitAtii), A., (i, 420, 

Pyregallol, 'oxidation of, with produc¬ 
tion of light (tjoss; iliVUV'EV), A,, 

ii, 486. 

potassium and sodium salts,' relative ' 
value of, in absorption of oxygen 
(Anderson), A,, it, 32. 
ill- ami tri-imdhyl ethers, smlphmtic 
acids, ami rfthroimh (Ruauhs and ' 
iUmm) t A., i, 558. ' . 

Fyrolusite, analysis of (Baunebev and.' 
Hawes), Am' ii, 271; (Ktmr; Bar- ' 
NEBEY and Bisitor), A;., ii, 330, 581.. 

Fyr-omtxeic /'acid, ?onitrobenzyl - ester. 
(Lyons and H»ri>) ; A,, it,. 550, : 

Pyrone derivatives, inactivity of ymnrb-' 
onyl in (ScnoTTbK), A,, i, 160. 

Pyroxenes, composition of (DoEi/mi), 

A., ii, 878. 

rhombic and monocltnte (Ledoun), 
A., ii, 466. 


| Pyrrole, eomlensatimi products ■ of 
(Tsoueunoev ami Tuonov), .A,, i, f 
411 ; (Tsohemnekv, TroNov, mid 
Karmanov), A,, i, 112. 
condensation of acetone with f Thohit 
UNOE vand Tronov), A., h 01, 08. 
and its derivatives, emuhmsotion of, * 
with formaldehyde (Tsoueu\* mv j 
and ,M arko.ii.ov), A., i, 164, 
j Pyrrole-2-aIclehyde, eom.hmsatiou of 
ketones with (Lr rkzy\ sk \\ A., i, 

; 52.' . 

Pyrrole-black, nit rose- (A norm and, 
CiTSNtANo), A., i, 418. 

Pyrrolecarhoxylic acids, saponification 
of esters of (K or won on and < »odnder), 
A,, i, 95. 

PyiTOleclicarboxylic acid, sapoisifiealiou 
of esters of (KoiiWHUN and (JoijndkrL 
A m ii, 25. ' ' - / L'. 

Pyrrole*2:5 diearboxylic acids, prepTim- 
lion of (Tk<! it e u in oh v and M a Km no v 
A., i, 165. 

2-Py rrolidyl propyl ketone, ami its deri 
.. vatives (Hems, Kiohel, and.. IHrr 10)7 
. A., i, 358. 

■ * # PyrroUdyltetrahydroAv>quinolhuum " • 

bromide (v.-BhAim), A., i, 169. 
Pyruvic acid, production of, from lactic 
acid (Maze and Bitot), A*, i, 810. 

■■ ) die n y 1•2: 6 ~d in i troi to it ay 1 h y d ra /,• mo 1 ' j( 

■ (Reich, Ha ui a i ri an, and Hu a;;Ke¬ 
lts), A., i, 595, 

Pyrylium compounds '(Dii.tiiky), A., i, j 
' 578, 660. A 

Q/, 

Quartz; sand, adsorption of ammonium 
. sulphate by (Wotkoff), A,, i,'022. 
Quebrachinel identity of .yohimbine and 
(Kuj.rrj), A., 1, 582. 

Quercetin, hydroxy-, synthesis of 
.. (':NlKA{ENSTKnO» Tt, 4.; A,, I, 149. 
Quinaketones (K a tt Fman n ami 11 a knm* 

.. TKll), A., i, 472, /'. ,, 

Quince seeds,' Bee Heeds. 

Quinldine, compound of meremrie 'nitrite 
and (Ray), T., 597 ; A., i, 4?a 
Quinine hydrogen sulphate, demmpo- / 
sit,ion of (flow a no and OmoKl, A*, 
■.■■I' i, 581. : 

compound of mercuric mlnte ,'arnl 

■ /(Ray), T,, 507 ; A*, I, 470, | 

Qulttol, sulphdnatiow of {ftmoirty A M 

ii, 528. ' 

/ behaviour of, in - plants ('OlAMit'iA'k' * 
jinddtAVENNA),,!., t, 681. 

. distinction between aatechol, myordmd 
■; and, ('Wolff), .A., ii,■ 182. ■ ' 
QiiinoBc/wcWorophthftkia (Ornoohfe 

■ and..K ennedy)*. Am i, 847, ■ ■ 
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Quinoline, compounds of, with bismuth, 

• copper, lead ami silver haloids (Datta 
' and Sen), A,, i, 828. 

Quinoline, 3-broino-4*hy d roxy- (v. Nie- 
MENTOWWU and Suohahha), A., i, 
479- 

Quinolines, aminoliydroxy-, and their 
derivatives {Jacobs and Heidel- 
bkrcer), A., i, GO7. 

' Quinoline-3-carboxylamide, 4-liydroxy- 
(v. Niementowski and Sooharda), 
A., i, 478. 

Quinoline-3-earboxylamide-4-carboxylic 
acid, -1 hydroxy- (v. Niementowski 
ami Suoji'akda), A., i, 478. 

Quinoline-2-carboxylic acid, 8-bmmo-4- 
hydroxy- (v. Nikmentowski and 
; ■ Sooharda), A., i, 470. 

Quiiioline-2:3 -diearboxylimide, 4-hydr¬ 
oxy- (v. Niementowski and Suc- 
:haiu)a), A., i, 478. 

wQuinolinium pal l ad i- and pallado* 
chlorides (0immsu, Kellner, Kkaij- 
■ ter,. Fa loo, Krell, Schulz, and 
Woernle), A,,, i, 541, 

Quinolono, rntro-dorivatives of (Ka he- 
man n and de Pwrincitn), A., i, 855. 
4-Quinolylacetic acid, and bromo-, ethyl 
,• esters and their salts {Babe, Paster¬ 
nack, and Kindlkh), A., i, 284. 
4-Quinolyl bromomethyl ketone, and its' 
hydrobromide (Rare, 'Pasternack, 
..and Kindler), A,, i, 284. 
i-Quinolylketones (E a b e, Pa ste rn aok, 
f and Kindler), A., i, 283. 
i^'-Quinolylmetkyl-S-ethylpiperidmo- 
4-acetic acid, ethyl ester, and its salts 
and dcri vat ivc*s (1 1 A be, Pastr bn ac k , 
and Kindler), A,, i, .284, . 
Quiaolyloxyacetic acids, amino-, and 
their derivatives (Jacobs and .11 Kin el- 
BEBOKIi), A., i, GO7, 

a-4 Qumolyb/bpiperi&moetkyl alcohol, 
and its salts (1 U.be, .Pasternack, and 
Kindler), A,, i, 284. 

4*Quinolyl piporidinomethyl ketone, and" 
its salts (Kabe, Pasternack, and 
R!nolle;), A., i, 284. 

Quiflonedmide colouring matters, sub 
phonic acids from (Kehriviann and 
Heukuaum), A., i, 591. 

Quinones,' action of acetaldehyde-am¬ 
monia on (Ghosh), ;T., 60,8 ■; A., j* 6l7i- 


R. 

Baeemie acid,' p-nitrobenzyl' ester : '(Ly-; ■ 
MAN and Reu>), A., i, 884. 

Radiation.' from black bodies, formula 
for calculation of (Schmidt), A., ii, 

406. : , A".'A 


Radioactive compounds, luminous, decay 
of (Walsh), A., ii, 559. 
elements, periodicity of (Hall), A., 
ii, 438. 

nomenclature of (Fajans), A., ii, 
528, 

Radioactivity of meteorites (Quibke and 
Finkelstein), A., ii, 576. 
of water. See under ’Water, 

Radio-elements. See Radioactive ele¬ 
ments. 

Radium, spectrum of (A ns low and 
Howell), A., ii, 401. 
charged condition of the active deposits 
of (Henderson\ A., ii, 851. 
distribution of the active deposit of, 
in an electric field (Eatneu), A., ii, 
558. 

concentration of, in earnotite ore 
(Loomis and Bohlundt), A., ii, 31* 
disintegration of (Ohoitdhaui), A., ii, 
402. 

action of penetrating rays from, on 
colloids (Fern a it and" Pauli), A., 
ii, 189. 

as a substitute for potassium in physio- 
1 ogioa 1 11 uids (Z w A A r dem a k e r at t d 
Feenstha), A., i, 241. 
emanation. Bee Niton, 
action of, on plants (Pi lz), A., i, 718. 
standard solutions of (Mohan), A., ii, 
280. 

Radium- tf,' Rpntgcn ray spectra of lead 
and (SrijjGRAHN and'B tenstrom), A., 

■ ; ii, .524.- ■ 

liadix aUhcteae , See Marsh, mallow. 

Raffincse, physiological behaviour of 
(KuiuvAma and Mendel), A,, i, 

, . 011. ' ■' . ' 
estimation of, in molasses .(Ktan$k), 
A,, ii, 342, 

Ragweed. See A-mhrtma arhwmfyoHa. 

Rain-water. See under Water. 

Mamalina cmpiiUdit am 1 wupuhruvi, 

■ constituents of ( Ryan and O’Riokdan), 
A., 1,842, 

Raya, Eonfgen, and orystullogniphy (v. 
Lauk), A., ii, lGO. , 
action of, on crystals (Cue and 
Hyl), A., ii, 286. 

interference olfccts of crystals in 
(Debye and Schkuher), A., ii, 

■ :■ ' 487.. . ' 

absorption of (AuhAn), A., ii, 850. 

Reduction without acid (Needle and 
Grombie). A., ii, 98. 
in presence of oxidising agents 
(Dhar), T., 690 ; A., ii, 458. 

Refraction of solutions (Blanc), A., ii, 
229. 

of colloidal solutions (Wieunkr), A., 
ii, 185. 
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Refractive I minx, tv ltd. dm behvoen d> to : 
dly is *m! ^ i * * *■ i * * * h v A., ii, 434. 
of m literal {0 a nmur), A,, 

ii, ! M. 

of mmalumbd ltydrm'irrkiMB (Knk* 

\,a a A,, i, t f i, 

Rcfmctivity •»(' nsygni ;ux! nitrogen . 
i'M'hi|.»i.muiFt (Lb I km), A m b* : <4.0. 
of jmdhy kited nih-wublinH and 
11itrmw*mim?:* (ii a\> r, n), A., ii* l**1. 
Reiinin, detection of (Guam in.;), A., ii, ; 

*:< i. 

Rfisiiis, action of uwme on (11 am t;i f:s j 
am I Fa r i.nkn ), .A., i, 213. 

Rceorcdncd, detection of, colori metrically ;• 
(KitMJimorKJimi Hii'inuj, A., ii, 48, ; 
distil,edion between eMedod, rpunoh ■ j 
and (Wouw), A*» i.«» 182. ■ 
^KtiKoroiitolglucosidb mid tin pent* j 
u*-rfyl derivative (Kim'iiisii ami 

mana),' A«, i, 4618. 

Respiration, eltoel td’ - ethyl Aletdiol on,' 
in nittu (ittuftitis), A,y.*y/Mk ■ 
Rhamnoio, sublimatimi of (Uiitmii)yA., 
i, 80. 

Rhamno8«-/Kolylhydrft^o»0 (van uek 
HaA u), A m i, Il'Stk 

likemtf oouHliim-ntH of the rhizomes of 
(Titnmasn), A., i, 53 L 
RMxonio acid, synthesiser (Bonn), A M i» 
143. 

Ehodanines (Anoiikanoii), A m t, 603. 

■ simmadmimstry of (Km4YBNIHMu;), A., 

■ i, 279. 

Rhodeoise, oximes and hydrassmics of, 
and their derivatives (Vutookk), A., 

i 25th 

Rhodium /nbtomido and Lmdrimldy 
ft J OTiu kis mid Ilirm.iNriWii), A., ii, 

482* 

oxides (GtiTWBU, IIOTTlANnWi, mol 
M A moil), A., ii, 483.'. 

'Rhubarb, deicrthm of (Rkai. and Oh my). ; 
A., ii, 272, 

.',.Mir.iuu/t % seedsof, . Huia'Hccdn,- . 

Ring formation, Htudhm in (Tphn'hh}, 
“'l'., 1 ; Am i, 130,: 

■ 'Wills elimination ' of '■ tdtrmgtxmps ". 
' ' (Hkh-mi ami fliim.UH-;. Riflicu), A,, 

i\ 585. 

Boots, equilibria in the . formation find 
umtamorplurnH of (Nunaj), A., ..ii,. . 
457. 

■ ■ Rosofcerito (S-iiAvfK: and Prkis), A.,- ii, 

■’ 145. 

Rotation of optically active eumpnittuisk. 
Inlluence of iimmtitutum on (Rui'B 

■ ■ and W i U)), ■ A,, i, -SSS: ; (Un m ami. •• 
' Bn iK * m m) \ , u, 

of Migai (Font K m ; IV] o-?-: kn-z? K* and 
OuoBii), A., h 70 ; (HuwiS amt 

\ ANOVSKV), A., », l 15. 


Rotatory power of ihpiid oiyalnls-fOAn* 
fu;i! .1), A,, ii, 1.88* 

Ihtbbor. See ('aoMi:f’h.roh%, • 

RtthitUum ehlofido, tnirlFmg' point of, 
and IVe*.*;dng |mitd8 of *f. b. nuvinrtw 
with alkali tdih.HidrM (iliniiAUOH 
and Miaimotth A,, ii, idl.l, 
loamanoy {ilnmbi-, and Btaimi«lhmr» 
oh’.'- (8lvHAMAH and (.ijUJMJSU), A*,' H» 
2dj. 

nicki?I Bohmato (Tirrrox), A,, ii, 

Rumox,-detection of (Beam uml Ok by), 
A,, ii* 270, ; 

Rntbenium, action of oxygen cm (Got* 
niBii.,' Lkooms, \VikhnmanN', ami 
Mai. scn), A m ii, 88, 
oxides (Ooti. 5 i.bh, Lksu/u.s, and WlK8s- 
MAN'N), A., ii, 488. 

RutUoy «.*ryal,:d atvuctm-n of (Wtid-UMs), 
A,, ii, 4‘Hi, ■ 


S, 

Sftbinols, iflOHicricf aiid ihcir dcnvailvca ■ 
■ (Paooini and Ukooka), A., i, 20. 

° Saccharin 11 {Q»fa7miem'tyhiuuk) t de¬ 
tection and estimation of, in feuds 
( Bonih), A,, ii, 430* 
Saccharinhydraaid®. Bee 8-Ifydr* 
aziuol dimi^Hul j di onazolr- 
Saooharopliosphataso in' yeast: (Djwn'ai* 
ami IN KtriiKinj), A., i, 080. 

SnlaKinic acid, ami its acetyl dcriv- 
. rtlives ( II.kbsk), A., t, 458. 

Salicylic acid, preparation of (1 ‘omh.iu), 
A., h 332. ' 

dissociation of (Oh iumti'anmbn),. A», 
ii, MB. i iB _', '' 4 . , , 

. Hoiuhility of, in mixed mindn(ueotiM 
. . aolvvafH (Mahmiw amt Dovbis), A. f 
ii, 213. 

. 'ferric.eompi huhIh of (\Vsn ni,anh ami 

■ ■■ ZlM.MBUMANN), A., i, 641k 

■.. .basic mercury Hull, twHsmifiuii of nwr* 
envy in (Fa.ioux), A m ii, 272. 
tctrswicctybdexiroMo and -gluposnic 
. . 'derivatives {KArtRiUt),'A., h 540* 

■ ■ ji»*amim>}»hc!iyl eater, Inamm-dcri vativc 
8 of (Aim'UK ' and 1,4 .outkn»stk3 n* 

; lifXSKKJU:AT), A,., i, 454. 

; bcuryl and nmthyi tsKlci’H, corn pern tola 
of thtmairhamldc with ('Payhou), 

' T., 061,1 A», 11 5.14; 

methyl ester, aimlynis nf (Ai.Humin'), 

■ ■ ■ .■ A»iii, 271k 

. ; .^xiitrobettxyLester (Lyman. am! : Hku:>)» | 
Am h 334 . ; .' # f 

phenyl eater cMlimalion of, hr 

■■■ presence of acetaiii lidu mid nf piom 
ucc4 in (Bauvmvmi), A , Ft, 53, 
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Salicylic acid, compounds of 2-phenyb 
quinidme-l-carboxylio acid and 
(Lilly k Co.), A.,' U 00. 
occurrence of, and its salts in the 
animal organism (Scott, Tiiobukn, 
and HanAlik), A., i, 241. 
defection, of, nderouhemically (Tun- 
- mann), A., ii, 552. 
estimation of salts of (Ei.ton), A,, ii, 
514. ^ 

estimation of, in foods (Stkenisekgen), 
A„ ii, 549. 

Salicylic acid, ami.no- and nitre-deriv¬ 
atives of (Mjcldola, Foster, and, 
Bum htiman), T., 586; A., i, 453, 
5-amino-, and 5-iodo-, jtMiitrobenzyl. 

esters (Lyons and Re to), A , i, 559. 
4-bromo- (Simon is), A., i, 580. 

3-nitro- (Simonsen and Ra.it), T., 232. . 
Salicylide, d/'bromo- (Denary, Reiter., 
and Boenderop), A., 1, 252; 
Salieylidenoazobenzene-y^hydrazone 
salts (Troger and Fiotrowski), A., 

i, 668. 

Salioylideiie'^-clilorobenzeneazo-a-naph- 
thylhydrazone (Trocs Kit and Pio- 
trowski), a., i, 669, 

Saligenin, behaviour of, in plants (Oia- 
miVian and Ravenna), A., i, 681. 
Saloi. . See Salicylic acid, phenyl ester, 
Balt deposits, oceanic, equilibria in 
(IFAnm, Beiitsoh, and CHshhnkr), A., 

ii, 176 ; (Janecke), A., ii, 527, 

Balts, effect of light on tho loss of wafer 

of crystallisation from (Beutel), 
A,, ii, 68. 

double, dissociation of aqueous solu¬ 
tions uf (Maxwell), A., ii, 562. 
infernally complex* (Ley and Ftoken), 
A,, i, 706, ' . . 

molten, specific gravity and surface 
tension of (Jaeger and Kahn), A,., 
ii, 69, 70, 

effect of other salts on the solubility 
of {'Harkins and Paine), A., ii, 75 ; 
(Harkins and Fjur.uk)* A., ii, 76, 

17,: . . ' ' ' 

tStihm, aiddmeyaniii of (WuVLSTA'rTEli 

and Bolton), A, r i, 42. 

Balyiania,■ and■ its salLs (Wi llhtAlter 
and Bolton), A., .1, 42. 

Salvia and Salvmin, and their deriva* . 
fives (Wilxstattkr 1 and Bolton), 
A., 1,' 42. 

Samarium, arc spectra of (Edrr), A;, ii, 

185. ' 

Sambunigrin, synthesis of (Fihoher and 
Bergman i, 657. 

San tone, synthesis of (Kompra and 
Hintikka), A., i, 214. 

Saponins, chemistry of ( van dkr Baau), 
A., i, 41. 

' CX IT, 11. 


Saponins, pharmacology of (van per 
IIaak), A., i, 76. 

Saroosine, H-naphthalenesulphonyl de¬ 
rivative (Bergrll), A., i, 448. 
Scapolite from the Laclier See district 
(Brauns), A., ii, 825. 

Scolopsite, composition of (Thugutt), 
A., ii, 493. 

Scopoline, degradation of (Hess), A., i, 
52, 162. 

bromide, and its derivatives (Schm idt), 
A., i, 409. 

Scurvy, effect of diet on development of 
(McCollum and Prrz), A., i, 604. 
Scyllitol, preparation of, from Sc//Ilium 
canicula (Rosenheim), A., i, 866. 
Sc/jllmm, mnicula (dog-fish), preparation 
of scyllitol from (Rosenheim), A., i, 

m. 

Sea-urchin, eggs of. See Eggs. 
Sea-water. See under Water. 

Sehacic acid, jp-uitro benzyl ester 
(Lyman and Reid), A.., i, 334. 
a- and jS-Sedoheptitols, and their 
benzylidene derivatives (La Forge 
and ‘Hudson), A., i, 444. 
Sedoheptose, and its derivatives (La 
Forge and Hudson), A., i, 44.4, 
Sedmi ’opcduMlc, sugar from the leaves 
avid stem of (La Forge and Hudson), 
A., v 144. 

Seeds of Oorchorus cr^/mlarw (jute), 
raf&tiose in (Annett), A., i, 506. 
of Cydonia (quince) as protective 
colloids (Gutrier and Wagner), 
A., ii, 131, 168, 109. 
of Ihrdcum . mltfarc, absorption of 
solutions by (Buown and Tinker), 
A., i, 74. 

of Hydmmrpm almlae and of pangtuM 
wink, constituents of (Brill), A,, i, 
719. '. 

of llidnm, hydrolysis of fats by 
lipase in (Tango v), A., i, 182. 
Beladonite, analyses of (Koenig), A., ii, 
■'487.. ' ' 

Selenium;. 

Selenic acid, reduction , of (Hunger), 

: A., ii, 568. 

action of,-.on osmium (Hea decry), 

. A., ii, 488. 

Selenium, estimation of, in . bones, 
teeth and urine (Uassm'ANn), .A., ii, 

■ 540. 

Selenophthaleins. preparation of, ■ and. 

, ■ their halogen derivatives (Faruwerke 
•:.;"yoRM. Meister, Luchin, & HeRning), 

A., i, 204. 

Selenetrehalose, and its derivatives 
(Bohneideu and Wbede), A., i, 541. 
Semioarbazide, estimation of (T)atta 
and Choudhury), A., ii, 108. 

36 ;; 
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Somioxamazido, estimation of (Datta 
a ml Uhou discey), A., ii,' l OS. .. 

Saiai-o detection, of (Beal ami Okev), 

A m ii» 54V.*. 

Sorteiii, (U-rivaiiviis of ( 11 aiuukm and 
Hr a nfolo’l A., i, 21 3. ■ 

Sorratulin (M * * 1 , ls< *n), A., i, 507* 

Serum, optical. activity of (Raeuzin), 
A. t ii, 286. 

action of* .salts on the complement of 
(Poya ilKOV), A,, t, 427. 
antidiphtheritic, adsorption of, by 

aluminium hydroxide (Rak 1 r/.i k 
and Flier), A*., i, 427. 
antitoxic* concentration of (Homer), 
A., i, 407* 

estimation of cholesterol, oolorimetric¬ 
al ly 9 in (Weston), A., ii, 166, 
Sewage, estimation of nitrates in 
(Pi IE t.i’H and Hilo no), A., ii, 604* 
Shaking* apparatus (Thoms), A., ii, 667. 
Silicon, thermoelectric proper! ies of 
(Imsohhk and Baeewi.no)> A., ii, 86* 
'Silicon compounds, nomenclature .of 
(Stock), A., ii 20.4, 

Silicon Admttuoride, density ' •.of (0 ku- 
mann and Booth), A*, ii, 173. 
rfmxide (silica), internal structure of 
(Ky'tu.)1»oui,om), A., ii, 468.' ■ 
equilibrium of anorthitc, forutorite 
and (Boekms), A,, ii, 147* 
action of, with oxides of barium, 
calcium, and magnesium (Hed- 
vau,), A., ii, 205.' 
equilibrium of carbon dioxide and 
(Nicmni), A., ii, 211. 
biochemistry of (Gun nermann), A., 
i, 494.' ’ 

estimation of (Hawley), A,, ii, 

m,. 

Silicic acids, formation of, from s i lie- - 
ates (Thou eh m a it), A*, ii, 80 , 
Silicates, melting points of' (DoKb-;'' 
tku). A*, it, 466, 
fusion of (Nkueauku), A,, ii, 492. 
exchange of bases in (IUmann and . 
8penokj.),, A., 'ii, 468.'' 

: Polysiliqates and polyplnmbate.s 
(K anhnwu), A.,' ii, 314. 

Silicon, est.ima.tion of, in fcmigHtei), steel ' 

. ' (van Du in), A., ti, 18 R 
Silver, occurrence of, in galena ores 
(N iknkn and Hoyt), A*, ii, 144. 
elcetroehtunica 1 eq 11 ivalen t, of (Bo v a iu > 
and Hulett), A., ii, 864, 
eloctro-liydrosols of (RgBibitE), A., 
ii, 571. 

colloidal (Outbier and Wacker), A., 
ii, 168 ; (Gutbiee and Kuautlk), 
A., ii, 298, 

action of sulphides on (Hahn), A., ii, 
371. 


SOJilKOTS. 


Silver alloys with glucinum (Oestkil 
HE t.D), A., ii. 89. 

with tellurium f( ‘in k a nitidis and 
Haito), A., ii, BUG . 

Silver salts, electrical conductivity of, 
in pyridine. (Mathews and John- 
son), A*, ii, .289, 

ammoniaLes of (Beuni ami Levi), A., 
ii, 470. 

compounds of proteins with (Pauli: 
ami Matula), A., i, 419, 

Sliver bromide, compounds of, with 
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chloride, reduction of (Gawalowski), 
A., ii, 88. 

chromates, and their solid solutions 
with nitrates (Kohler), A., ii, 82, 
haloids, double salts of alkali haloids 
and (Siiemtschusiini), A., ii, 140. 
iodide, tliermodynamie ju*operiie,s of 
lead iodide and (Taylor), A.., ii, 14, 
nitrate, electrical, conductivity of 
(Bauhanov), A., ii, 234, 
poroxyrntrate (Brown), A., ii, 88. 

Silver estimation:—, 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Mint-' 
man.n), A., ii, 38. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Lucas and Kemp), A., ii, 642. 

Silver electrode* Bee Electrode. 

Silver ion, determination of the trans¬ 
port number of (Kn umRKU im), A., .ii, 
118. 

Silver voltameter. Bee, Voltameter. 

Skin, pigment-forming enzyme of 
(Btocii), A., i, 675. 

Sloe, Sec I'run us sjtimm. 

Soap, detergent action of (BilkK inN<;) 
T., 86 ; Am ii, 165. 

physiological function of (Ken in:). A., 

i, 6Mb . • -■ ^ . 

'estimation of free alkali in .(I.km:au.- 
■' hki), A., ii, 163, 

Soda-lime tube ( K ei.ley), A, , ii;■ 48,' 

SoAamtclo, syntheses by meam* of (Hal* 
LEE audTtAMAli.T»Iilt<iA8), A., i, 601*# ; 

Sodlo-^toluenesalphonohloroamide, Bee 
Ohlommino*T. 

Sodium,, preparation of, as a lecture 
experiment(W 1 echo wnk 1 ), A,, ii, 568. 

Sodium alloys with lead in 'liquid ' am» 
monk (Smyth), A*, ii, 478. 
with mercury, electrical conductivity 
• .of (H ink), A., ii, 287. 

. with mercury and strontium, equllk 
•••. briwn of sodium : %tid strontium 
' ■■ chlorides with (Bm ith and Bn A LEY), 
A*, ii, 455. 

Sodium salts, value of, in nutrition of 
plants (Bland a), A., i, 624. 
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Sodium anionite* (Sun ueinemakkrs and Sodium organic compounds 

do Baat), A,, ii, 206. alkyls and aryls (Schlknk and 

borates, equilibrium of the formation lior/rz), A., i, 256. 

of (SrsoKGi ami Mrcagoi), A., ii, . benzyl cyanide, reaction of ethyl p- 
138. tolylchmamate with (Daughters), 

perborate, preparation of (Deutsche A., i, 047. 

Gdud- & SiijBE.TuSfJHEiDEANSTALT cyanide, hydrolysis of (Worley and 
Vohm. Boessler), A., ii, 139. Browne), f l\, 1057. 

ih^wborate, water of crystallisation Sodium estimation and separation 
of (Hoffmann), A., ii, 206. estimation of, in vegetable ashes 

carbonate, electrolysis of solutions of (Pellet), A., ii, 542. 

(v an Laer), A., ii, 404. estimation of, in presence of potassium 

hydrolysis of (Seyler and Lloyd), (Turkus), A., ii, 385. 

T, iDS ; A., ii, 196. separation of potassium and (Spar 

hydrogen carbonate, effect of bile on Chemical Co.), A., ii, 87. 

the reaction between oleic acid and Soils, artificial, preparation of (Gau- 
(Kinosbury), A., i, 862. tier), A., i, 509. 

potassium carbonate (Bain and and their solutions (Norte), A., i, 621. 

Oli ver), A., ii, 87. formation of layers in (Pitchner), A., 

perchlorate, use of, in micro-analysis i, 582; (Keren berg, H'aun, and 

(•DEN.ra.fesj), A., ii,, 345. Nolte), A., ii, 458. 

chloride, pure (Shipper), A., ii, action of salt solutions on the permc- 
571# ability of (Hissink), A., i, 509. 

growth and dissolution of crystals adsorption by (Harms), A., ii, 443. 

of, in solutions containing eaib* absorption of organic dyes by (zit 

amide (Suhnork), A., ii, 469. Leiningen), A., ii, 112. 

equilibrium of solutions of strontium biological changes in (Allison), A,, i, 
chloride and, with amalgams of 243. 

sodium and strontium' '(Smith and action of frost, on ('Norte and H ahn), 

BraLiEy), A., ny4f>5, ■ A., i, 621. < . 

ami sulphate, ionisation in mixtures constituents of, which inhibit the 
of potassium chloride and sulphate action of plant toxins (Tunon and 

with (Smith and Ball), A., ii, Sykojia), A., i, 622. 

247. ammonification in (Miyake), A., i, 

hydroxide, electrolytic preparation of 713. 

(VAN Laer), A., ii, 404. ammonification and nitrification in 

. hypochlorite, action of, on amides of (Lipman and Burgess), A., i, 248; 

' hydroxy-acids (Week,man), A., i, • (Miyake), A., i, 244; (M Outer), 

546. ‘ A., i, 722. 

Bisodium nitrite (Maxted), T., 1016. effect of paraffin on ammonUkmtkm 
Sodium .jwroxido, usri of, in thermo- and nitrification in (Gainey), A., i, 

•' chemistry (MjxteuVA., ii, 123, 721. 

phosphates (Smith), A,, ii, 309. fixation of ammonia, in (MollKT.ll), A., 

hydrogen phosphate, dehydration of i, 511; (Boon), A m i, 622. 

(Balaueff), A,, ii, 88. absorption of ammonium salts by 

polyphospliate, and its action on (Mi yake), A., i,'.24.7. 

glass, platinum, and 'silica vessels effect of ammonium sulphate on (Ar.u* 
(Smith), A., it, 309, son and Cook), A., i, 621; (Woir 

sulphate, absorption of light by nqum kofp), A., i, 622. 

.' on» solutions of (Hulbert and •.• • sterilisation of, 'with antiseptics ,(i>if 
Hutghinnon), A., ii, 557. Biiihson), A., i, 529. 

transition'points of (Janeoke), A., : effect of acids and alkalis orr bacteria 

ii, 15, , in (Guussit), A., i, 4,80. 

sulphates, equilibrium of (Pascal), ■ ■ influence of salts on bacteria in 
'' A.,. ii,'24,8.: , (Greaves), A., i, 243. 

■. sulphide,, estimation of, in sulphide colloids' in' (Wolkofe), A., i» 62L 
■ dye, baths (JBwann), A.yii, 385. ’ a-crotomo acid in (Walters and 

polysulphides (Thomas and Rule), , Wise), A., i, 376. 

f i\, 1068. isolation of cyanuric acid from (Wise 

sulphite, photochemical oxidation of ' and Walters), A,, i, 022. 
solutions of (Mathews and femfieation in (Brown and Corson), 
Weeks), A., ii 280. A., i, 248. 
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Soils, „r gypamn >m ('Nojit.), A,, 
i. 624. 

n Utf 5m between IIm* lime rcfqnirrmrifii: 
ami the hiiKn-uhnurptum capacity of 
|SoHMMJvN:m-;n.*iKt;}, A,, p 4'll). ” 
mitourial *.*x| m*v t.uu;*nts. in (uk WilKon- 
zkvvwki), A,, i, 728. 
intHfuaition in t Kelley), A,, i» 481 ; 
(r«A.JNKY), A., i, 589; (Brown and 
11 nr. inm'K ) t A.» .i, 717; {< Lunev. 
and Metz leu), A., i, 7*22. 
distribution of organic nitrogen in 
(Morrow and UunTNKii), A m i, 512. 
soluble uomprotehi nitrogen of (i*oT- 
iT'iu ami S.NYDF.K), A., i» 75, 
organic mat tin: of (Goktnkh), A., i, 
248, 210, SI 1 ; (Oortnkk ami 
S’ltAvv), A., u 276. 
ftovmntirm of ortsttun ami .lntefite - in 
(Stkb.mmk), A., v, 512, 
plKwphorua in (Potter and Benton), 

' A., i, 76, 

extraction of phosphoric acid from 
(Balk and Itaiwlev), A,, ii, 41, 
died of lmcterfa on phuajiiliatea in 
(11 :otktks),;A., i, 4SI. 
idled of lirim and^ magnesia on sulphur 
in (MacInti re, W nmik, and lid bp- 
iK<i), A., i, 7*23,. 

affect of sulphuric acid in, on tin? 
growth of bed (Andi: i/fic). A., i, 
620. 

distribution and estimation of water 
in (Alyvay and Mid dim), A., i, 
509; (Bunvoroos), A., i, 510. 
calcareous, formation of **' black al¬ 
kali ” in ( But: A aka uk), A,, i, 724, 
orthodawo-bcaring, availability of pot¬ 
ash in (Baums and Breazeale), 
A., i, fdH 

peat, diced of sulphur in, on under- 
. ground building work (Khun 
T.HtiUNKK), A.,,.I, .76. 
nucleic add derivatives in (Bottom- 
ljJfiY), A., I, 724. 

effect; of the motion• of, on the' avail*. I 
ability obammonium mil phaio (Cook 
and Allison), A., 4, .622, ■ .■■■■■] 

determination of the reaction . off' 
■ (OilitI STK.NSEN), A., i,"684. ■ 

estimation of ammonia in (Baramola . 

and Bipitrmi), A., ii, 380. 
estimation of the total carbon in 
(SoimUiENiuciiUKR), A., ii, 103. 
estimation of organic carbon in 
; (Shouky and Fry), A., ii, 422. 
estimation of carbonates in (Hutxn), 

; A., ii, 541, 

estimation of nitrogen in ( Lat.suaw), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of nitric nitrogen in 
(Oreavkh and Hirst), A., ii, 578,d ; . 


Soils, estimation of nil rates in (Davis), 
A., ii, 229, 

estimation of phosphorus in (Host)* 
A.i ii, 57th 

' estimation of phosphoric acid in 
(Smith),.A., ii, 100.' 

Soil solutions (van Zyi.}, A,, i, BRA 
extract ion and analysis of (Kam.-vnn, 
M \vi y. t am 1 B a tr ir.it), A i, 311, 

Solanine (Heidiwik A and Si 

Ai, 407* 

Solids, constitution and properties of 
(liANUMiriii), A., ii, 19. 
black, radiation from (Sou mi nr), A,, 

' ii, 406. 

electric double-layer at the contact; 
of liquids and. (Frenkel), A., ii, 
191 . 


vapour pressure of (Schmidt), A , ii, 
408 . 



i'n mixed non-aqueous advents (War¬ 
den and Dover), A., ii, 243. 
in water, pyridine, and in aqueous 
pyridine (Dkun), A., ii, 445. 
of acids, effect of neutral salts on 
(Henderson and Taylor), A., ii, 
77. 

■ of non-electrolytes, influence of suits 
on (v. Euler and Svanreru), A., 

ii, 445. 

of salts, effect of other salts on 
(Harkink and Paine), A., ii, 75 : 
(Harkins and Pea roe), A., ii, 76, 

77. * 

Solubility product, non-constancy of 
(Hill), A m ii, 24,2. , 

Solutions (Horiiva), A. s ii, 409, 410. 
theory of (Haktuno), A., ii, 445. 
structure of (v. Wkimarn), A., ii, 
126. . 

physical properties of, and their 
mixtures (Anders,non), A., ii, 126, 
refraction of ( BlA n t :), A., it, 229. 
photoelectric ionisation of (Vulmkr), 
A*, ii, 353. 

electrical conductivity of (Taylor 
and Aoukk), A., Si, 7, 5. 
lujiieoviHuilcohoHc, specific heal; of 
(Kolokov.skI), A., ii, 65. 
osmotic theory of (Jin, liner), A., ii, 
294. ■ 

evaporation of (Plalsanoe amt Per- 
. .vtKtt), A m ii, 378. ■ 
viscosity ' of ' (AiutfiKNius), A,, hp 
. 448, '■ . : ■... . ' ^ V 

influence of tlurndvcmton equilibrium 
in (8 mits), A., ii, 17k 
colloid ah Sec Colloidal solutions. 
nomaqneouB (C.u-HTiH ami Burns), A,, 
ii, 260. 
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Solvents, influence 1 of' electrolytes on 
the dissociation of (8 a on a no v), A., 
ii, 128. 

application of Boer’s law to (Stewart 
and Wright), T., 183; A,, ii, 

180 . 

Sorbite (D:k.tean), A., ii s 535. 

8knyktmi vnhjtm^ occurrence and estima¬ 
tion of hydrocyanic add in (WiT/r.A- 
Man), A., i, 245, 240. 

Sozoio dol -mer cury compounds (Rupp and 
11’Elllt.MA.NN), A., i, 510. 

Sparteine, solubility of (Valkur), A., i, 

411 . 

detection of, m Biochemically (Tun- 
man n), A., ii, 518. 

Specific gravity. See Density. 

Specific volume. See Volume. 

Spectra of the. elements, and their classic 
iioation (Rutter), A., ii, 185. 
of organic colouring matters (Po- 
1COKN K r ), A., ii, 402, 
absorption (Lanksiieak), A., ii, 233. 
and chemical constitution of or¬ 
ganic compounds (British As¬ 
sociation Reports), A., ii, 485. 
of azo* compounds and their salts 
(Kkh itMANN and ilKMPia), A., i, 
598. 

of polyhydroxy anthraquimme col¬ 
ouring matters (Meek), T., 951); 
A., ii, 558. 

of colouring matters (Cixo.sk and 
Watson), T,, 815 ; A„ ii, 523. 
of indigo derivatives {Lifschitz 
and Loir it lit), A., i, 586. 
of nndal-am mines (Sin, bata and 
Matsuno), A., ii, 186. 
of phtlmlcins (Mom), A., ii, 849, 
557. . ' C 

of pyrdssolo and its derivatives (Ro¬ 
zanov), A., ii, 284. 
of mmtmnUiii substances (Mao 
reth and Stewart), T., 829; 
A., ii, 522. 

are and spark, of metals (Takamink. 

and Ni'jta), A,, ii, 402. 
emission (Stark), A., ii, 281, 
high* fre< i uc 11 c y (Ledou x - 1 j k ha it o an d 
• DAUVimdER), A. t ii, 283; (St. no* . 

■ baun), A,, ii, 402. 

infra-red absorption, of diatomic gases 
(Rrinsmade and Kemble), A.,ii, . 
402. 

Rontgen-ray, of crystals (Smith and 
Soukkfkr), A., ii, 78/ 

■ of isotopic elements (Sikobahn and 

Stnnhtuom), . A., ii, 524, 

"ultra*violet absorption, quantitative 
light-filter for (Peskov), A.,ii, 
849. 

of blood-sera (Lewis), 62. 


SUBJECTS. 


Spectrochemistry of benzene derivatives 
(v. AmvEiis), A., i, 266. 

Spina cone, and its derivatives (Chap¬ 
man), T., 56 ; A., i, 193. 

Spleen, enzymes of the (.Morse)) A., i, 
006. 

Stachydrm from lucerne bay (Steen- 

rock). A., i, 439. 

Stains for microscopic work, derived 
from methylene-blue (T RIBONI) EAU 
and DtniREum), A., i, 285. 

Stannic salts. See under Tin. 

Starch, stability of solution of (Folletz), 
A., ii, 499. 

formation of, by moulds (Boas), A., i, 
t 870. 

formation of, in plants exposed to 
light of various sources (U u, sprung), 
A!, i, 504. 

determination of the gelatin Ration 
temperature of (Dux and Roark), 
A., ii, 276. 

autolysis of (Bikdermann), A., i, 
62. 

action of formaldehyde on (WokK it), 
A., i, 61, 447 ; '(v. Kau.em.ann), 
A., i, 251; (Macjoi and WoKER), 
A , i, 686. 

hy<lroly.sis of, by malt amylase (Sher- 
* man and Walker), A.," i, 597. 
digestion of various forms of, with 
diastase (ibvuhimo), A,, i, 670. 
effect of soaps on the diu,statu; fermen¬ 
tation of (Kenbe), A., i, 615. 
estimation of (v. Fallen berg), A., ii, 

. : 342. t 

estimation of, polarimetrieally (Bau¬ 
mann and (1 rossfeld), A., ii, 223. 
estimation of, in clover (v. F e'll un¬ 
tie ru), A,, ii, 515. 

Stars, ozone in the spectra of (Fowler 
and Strutt), A., ii, 522. 

Stas, work of (Soott), T., 288. 

Staurolito (1 Id RNer ; W ii t/Fi no and 
Morn icit), A., ii, 325. 

Stearic acid, p-nitrobeuzyl ester (Lyons 
and Reid), A*, i, 559. 
estimation of, in butter fat (Holland, 

■ Reed, and Buckley), A., ii, 50. ■, 
Stearo-p-ethoxyamlide (me’ Con no), 
A., i, 388. : 

Stearo-p-hydroxyanilide (be* Con no), 
A., i* 387. 

Stearo-p-methoxyanilide (mu’ Con no), 

, A>, i, 388.. ' , * 

Stearo-a- ; 'and -jQ-naphthalides (be’ 

' Oonno), ■ A., ; i, 888. ' 
Stearo-p-phenylenediamido (be 1 Oon.no),' 
A., i, 389. 

Stearo-p-toluidide (tm J Con no), A., i, 
387. 

Steel. See under Iron. 
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Stereochemical studies f Holm twin;), 
A... i, 116. 

Stereochemistry of crystals (Kinnk), 
A., ii, IS. 

Stcreoisomeric com pound«, sui-face 
tension of {Bni:czi'U..!,Ki.{.}, A. t ii, 442. 
StibioMsmufchinito (KoiilN'iu)', A., ii, 487. 
Stiibene, ami 2:4:t}-/r/iniro-, additive 

Orn J Mrn 111 is *'»f {1 ’ FE1 F FKR, JO\ V 1 ,EFF, 

Ki.sc.mo?:!!, .Monti, and Mully), A,, i, 

207. 

Stiibene, aa-r/'/bromo«2;2 / -f//(uniuo- ; 
(Hncnu), A., i, 587. 

4;t%/dhmn.v, and -rfnodo- (Meyer 
ami Hofmann), A., i, 642. 

4-nitro-ii-eyano-l'-hydroxy-, and its 
aedyl derivative (Pfbiffkii, Kun- 
KIIJRT, and v. Polutzer), A., i, 

1 10. 

Stilbite from Hungary (Venhl), A,, ii, 
406. 

Still, for use with other (8 m mi and 
.Mono an), A., ii, 28. 

Strontium alloys with mercury ami 
sodium, equilibrium of sodium and 
strontium chlorides with (8 m ith and 
BltALEY), A,, ii. 455, 

Strontium chloi ide, ■ double-': ’"salt of 
tuedum chloride and (Jamieson), 
A., it, ISO. 

equilibrium of solutions of sodium 
chloride and, with amalgams of 
sodium and strontium (Smith and 
Bit alky), A., ii, 45ft- 
Stroiitinm, estimation of, in water 
(A visit ITT),- A., ii, 426. 

Strychnine, compound, of mercuric 
nitrite and (Hay), T.* 508; A., i, 470. 
cstiiimtion of, in mix vomica (Jen hen), 

A , it, 56, 

2*Styrylbeiiximinaaioles, amino-, ^ nitre*, 
"'■ami hydroxy*, and their derivatives 
(Kym and Jurrowbiu), A., i» 176. 
Styryl cin n amylideneme thy l ketone, 
additive compounds of (IViitnwut, 
Jowi.kff, Kiscuku, Monti, .. uud ■ 
Mui.IiY), A., i, 208. 
6*StyryD2i4*diphenylpyryl. ferridilorida 
(Di'i.th'Ky), A: f i, 661. 

Styryl methoxycinnamylidenemetliyl 
' ketones, and their derivatives 
' (PFEIFFER, • JoWLtSEF, FiwmkR, 

' Monti, and Mully)> A., i, *209, 

; Styryl /^methoxystyryl ketone, additive . 
compounds of (Pfeiffer, Jowleff, 
Fihghkr, Monti, and Mully), A., i, 
208. 

, .Styryl methylenedioxycimiamylidene* 
methyl ketone, additive compound of 
perchloric,} acid and (Pfeiffer,Jow- 
lkvk, Pi ho her, Monti, and Mully), 
A., 1, 209. 


Substance, 0 2 U 4 N 2 8, from formaldehyde 
ami thioearbnmide (Dixon and 
Tayuou), A., i, 12. 

<yn«N a S, from acetaldehyde and thin*- 
carbamide (Dixon and Taylor), 
.A., 1,11, 

(1jH 8 N 4 8jj, from methylene, didodibe 
and Ihiocitrhaimde' (Dixon and 
Taylor), A., i, 12. 

(.yi 7 0 y N01 2 , from carbonyl chloride 
and a-cfchoxyanmumiiun chloride 
(Jonhs and Nefkfer), A., ip-825. 
C 5 li 8 O a N fi 8, from carbomethoxythio* 
carbiinide and aldehyde-ammonia 
(Dixon and Taylor), A.,, i,' 12. 
OiiliiaO.jNVjCI, from carbonyl chloride 
and ethoxy amine (Jones and 
Nkoffkr), A., i, 225. 

0<; H ln OoN 2 8, from ca rbofcl i oxy tli so- 
car him ido and aklehydc-amttioiiia 
(Dixon and Taylor)/ A., i, 12. 
OgHjON, from pdamzoquinone and 
ace laid ohy d e - am l n oi i i a (Oho&h), T., 
611 ; A., i, 518. 

CgHgON, from pymde-2-aldehyde and 
acetone (liinutZYNHK a), A., i, 68* 
O s H 15 O fl N, from ethyl bromoaectato 
and hydroxy lamina (Jones and 
Werner), A., i, 381. 

<VHANC1 2 , from carbonyl chloride 
an d a -benzyl oxy arum on i u m cli hold e 

■ (Jones and. Nkuffer), A., i, 825. 
(,y i lfl 0 7 , from trimethyl glucose and 

hydrocyanic add (Denham and 
WoonnousK), T., 248. 

Ogil, ,ON, from pyrrolc-S-aldehydo 
and methyl ethyl ketone (ImmiAYN- 
ska), A., i, 53. 

QwliAN,,- from 3:3'-diphenol and 
nitrous add (Borhouf.), A., i, 658. 
(J,.jUj|DN, fmm pyrrole-y-aldehyde 
and acetophenone (I mniavNSK a), 

' A., i, 53. 

•• 0 w H w 0 g K 4 i from tr in i tonnee ty Inn dim*. 

■ ■ plurnoi . and aminosalicylic add 

(Mbloola, '..Foster,' and’ Briuht* 
.. ■■.MAN), T,: r 588 j A., i, 4f>S» 

, ■0| ( jH': Jfi 0 4 Nrt, from phenyl hydraxino and 
■ opianie add (Mittkr ami Ben), T., 
991. ; 1 

from anthraquimme and 

■ acetaldehyde-ammonia (<«H t »sn), T., 
611'; A m \ 618. 

.■. 0) M ,M S fl.N 2 , from c//c/ohoxauoi»o and. pyr- 
' role (Thoiiwmncbv, Tronov, and 

■ ■ Karmonov), A., i, 412. ■ 

(J 2s H. }!i 'N 4 , from acetone and pyrrole 

■ (TsaiiELiNOE v and TitONov), A. pi, 92. 
0 2a H 2fi 0 3 N, and its salts, from methyl, 

'' p* d im a thy Ian bn o - oA a? nzoy 1 1 :tc n 3 on t e 

and inagmsaimn phenyl bromide 
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Substance, C 88 ll2 (i 0 4 , from groonheart 
wood (Ombtkklk), A., i, 505. 

' from pyrrole, acetone and 

methyl ethyl ketone (Tsohklinoev ■ 
and Thonov), A., i, 412. 

0. {3 H, :1 ,|N >Jy from pyrrole and methyl 
ethyl'' ketone (Tsohblincey and ■ 
Tronov), A., i, 411. 

G a4 H 44 N 4 , from pyrrole, acetone and 
cycloh e x an one (tso n e lin ce v ,. Ti to - 
nov, and Karmanov), A.,i, 4Id. 
tWH; C N 4 , front pyrrole and methyl 
hexyl ketone (Tschelincev and 
Thonov), A., i, 412. 

O ai Hi (m O :i N 12 , from acetone and pyr¬ 
role (Tsoheunokv and Tkonoy), A., 
i, 92, 

/-Succinamic acid, jS-iod.o- ( Karlen- 
hero), A., i, 279. 

Succinic acid, preparation of, .by oxida¬ 
tion of alkali butyrates (Oaken and 
IIitiitley), A,, i, 535. 
physiological oxidation of (Wester* 

■ LUND), A., i, 03. ■ 
and bromo-, p-nitrobenzyl esters 
(Lyman and Reid), A., i, 334. 
estimation of (Grey), A., ii, 517. 

Succinic acid, bromo-, action of sodium ! 
methoxide with (Madsen), A., ii, 250. 

Succinic acids and their homologucH 
and derivatives, crystallography of 
(Steel), A., i, 535. 

halogen-substituted, action of potass¬ 
ium xauthate on salts of (Holm - 
re no), A., i, 115. 

c//<YoSuecinyb7/aminotolane, eonstitu-' 

tioii of (Ii.uggli), A., i, 22. 

Succinylsuccinic acid, ethyl ester, koto* 
iinol isomerism of (Hantzsch), A., i, 
685. 

Sucrose (mceharm: • strum / 

turn of (Haworth and Law), A., i, 

80 . 

action of acids on rotation of, in 
■ presence of soluble salts (Haillaud • 
and Weiihuno), A., i, 518. ' 
inllnoneo of pressure on the velocity of 
inversion of (Go hen and Valeton), 
Am if., 566G" : , 

inversion ... of,. by hydrochloric add • 
(Waterman), A., i, 631. 
effect of methyl acetate on the in¬ 
version of (G itiFFiTii, Lam RLE, ami 
Lewis), T,, 890 ; A., ii, 302. 
adsorption of (Bakuzin), A,, ii, 294. 
resorption of, in the body (Braiim), 
A., i, 428. 

action of formaldehyde on (Hei- 
duscthka and Zikkkl), A., i, 446. 
estimation of (Muller), A., ii, 222. : 
estimation of, in molasses (Stan fcK), 
A., iiy 3,42. . 


SUBJECTS; 


Sucrose [saccharose: mnc.-swjar), estima¬ 
tion of, , polarirnetrical 1 y (Wa.lke a), 

A., ii, 895. 

Sucrose phosphoric acid, fermentation of 
(I) jenaR ami Neubero), A., i, 680., 
Sugar, formation of, in the animal 
organism (On EM Eli, Seuffert, Ber¬ 
ger, Pape, and Famsciub), A., i, 
240. 

formation of, in the liver (Baldrs and 
Silberstein), A., i, 673. 
assimilation and fermentation of 
(Bokorny), A., i, 681. 
in blood (Mci Dan ell and Underhill), 
A., i, 359. 

nature of (McjGuigan), A., i, 
359. 

estimation of, filter tube for (Boe- 
jmcjkk), A., ii, 547. 

estimation of, in blood (Rainy and 
Hawick), A., ii, 49; (Wolf and 
Ball), A., ii, 106 ; (M'oGuigan),. 
A., ii, 428. 

in blood and urine, estimation of 
(Cammidge), A., ii, 276. 
estimation of, in moat extracts (Smith)* 
A., ii, 49. 

estimation of, in urine (Myers), A., ii, 
221; (Vani.no and Bertele), A., 
ii, 842; (Sidersky), A., ii, 548 ; 
(Hitoss)j A., ii, 549 ; (Lenk), A., ii, 

■ 555. 

invert-. See Invert-sugar. 

Sugars, mutarotation of (Hudson and 
' Yanovsky), A., i, 445. 
rotation and eryoscopic behaviour of, 
in fonnamido and hi water (Mac¬ 
kenzie and Ghosh), A., i, 79, 
polarisation of solutions of, without 
treatment with acetates (Pellet), 
A., ii, 428, 

precipitation of reducing substances 
from impure solutions of, by lead 
acetate (Pellet)) A., i, 8* 

■ sublimation.of (Ghosh), A., i, ,80. 
degradation of (Wkerman), A,, i, 

546. '■ ■ ; J 

origin of nitrogenous pigments in the 
products from refining (Stanee), 
A., i, 544.. , 

preparation of the liroiuoacctyl dori- 
. ■:: vatives of (DALE), A.; i, 7. 
action of diph any 1 methancdimcthyl* 
dihydrazine with (v. Braun), A., i, 
251. 

■ reducing, action of 'amino-acids ; 'oe 

(Maillard), A., i, 251. , ' 
estimation-' of (Bghooel and'R eg en* 
rogen ; Pellet), A.,, ii, 222. , 
analysis of (Rolle). A., ii, 104* 
analysis of foods containing (Lajoux 
. and .Ronnet),' A*, ii, 582. 
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Sugars, thmtv,scent reaction jodistinguish 
(t! h;M a j.m ki.i )» -A*, Ii, 976. 

* tiiitnrH ion of \ \Yoi,k ; Locen; Sommur, 
and lvni;ni«»KK), A , t ii, AM, 
r.Avimalion of, in blood { Fku;i«), 

$ul ph ant idobenzota add, azide ami 
l\\ dradde of, and their derivativu« 

.(Souiti\ uei»\ A., i, 709. 

Sulphauilic acid, 3-nit.ru-, preparation of 
(IGui.UKNEA.nniK en youm, F. 'BayK it & 
O.O, A., i 87. 

Sulphide, awl its derivatives, 

1 n an 2- methy i tetau hydndh ioplnm 
(t \ ui»s< in; k vrrs< m -Tuouiu movbki), 
A., i, 158, 

0 ; iIijH, ami its methiedidc, from 

2 mi elhy 1 pc 11 1 ui we t h y 1 eiie ,suIphido 
(< J is nsrii k mv itnoh-T mini imovnk i), 
Am i, 158. 

Sulphides diWmiat.ion pmsware of 
(Allf.n amt LumhaiU)}, A.* ii, 1,04. 
act ion of, on metallic sil ver (Hah n), 
A., ii, 871. 

ayelio, properties and reactions of 
(G iuHoiiK'KV itsoh-Tim nm twov- 
SKi), A.., 1, '158. 

d t ? t ton i post lion o f (G n t sc me kv itsch - . 
Tbochimovskj), A m i, 157.. 
estimation of, in 'ores' (ScHE.mi.KK), 
A., ii, 508. 

Sttlphinio acids, aromatic, action of di* 
and twi-phcmylearhinol.s with (Mink- 
BK/nc), A., i, *828. 

Sulphites. See under Sulphur. 
Sulphocarboxylic acids, a/.ides ami hydr- 
azides of (Schkaukr), A., h 70th 
p- Sul phomothy 1 aminophenylarainic acid 
(Ahkijn), A., i, 487. 
Sulphonophthalein#, use of, as indicators 
(Luiiw and Abrek), A., it,. 07; 
Sttlphouio acids, amino*, jlwphtc.mucnt of 
Hitlfdionie field groups in, by halogens 
(Suimoitomm ami Lakhumakaki), 
T„ dl ; A., i, 128. 

8'uiphonyibonaoio acid, «-amiiHv v .Sec 
Stdftlinmidulmnzom add. 
Sulphonylphenyl* 1 *,8 td-trituolo, 2;5-r/ ; Ao«- 
■auburn, . and 1 mud tw *2;5♦ d A o *aiibno- 
,(BcmiAi»En)j Am h 709. 

5-Sulpho-$-phenyl* A«-pente»oic acid, 

, uinT a-\mri\uby and their derivatives 
(Nottuoum), Am i, 28 . 

Sulphur, atomic weight of (Moles ; 

G uyiO, Am ii, 257, , ■ 

; black (Neumann), A., Ii, 46*4. 
.colloidal, formation.of, from sulphides' 
(Dittlkr), Am ii, 448. ' 

. . absorption of. light .by solutions of 
(PtHumAB), A,, ii, 557. 
in soils, effect of lime and magnesia 
on (MauI nti re, WaniH, and Hold* 
INO), Am i, 723. 


Sulphur metftlioimm Bee "Metabolism, 
action of, on lutphtlmmvsiFui kpmann), 
Am 1 13. 

apparatus • for ext ruction uf, front, 
ameuie tiisulphule (y, Srau.ai rrh 
A., if, 1«2. 

Sulphur compounds in urine (Bai.kow- 
' ski). A,, i, 304. 

estimation of, in lime-sulphur liquids 
(WduKU), A., ii, 503* 
estimation of, in urine (\V kiss), A., ii, 
217. 

Sulphur chloride, action of, on metals 
(Domanioki), Am ii, 869. 
e/foxide, adsorption of, by charcoal 
(W ill jams), A., ii, 862. 
action of, on metallic oxides (II am- 
mjck), T-, 879 ; A., ii, 806. 
reactions between amnion in, ammon¬ 
ium Uuosulphule, arid-polytliion- 
ate ami (Kscknhahn), A., ii, 810, 
eatimat ion of (Sweeney, OtmjAUi/r, 
and Withrow), A., ii, 577. 
estimation of, iotlomotrically (Feu- 
uuson), Am ii, 267* 

Sulphurous acid, preparation of 
:■ (Hart), A., ii, 256. ’. 
electrolytic ox Ida ti< «f;i. of (M. be K. 

• and N, ,L Tiiomrson), A,, ii, IS;/*, 
Sulphites, velocity of r eaction of iod- 
ales with (Eookut), A M ii, 197. 
CHtimation of, iodomcirically (Feu- 
(UJsun), Am ii, 267. 

Sulphuric acid, optical in vast igat ion 
of mixtures of nitric acid and 
(Schaefer and Niuokmann), 
A*, ii., 186. 

i,oniaati<m of (Mnujcu),. A,, ii, 117, 
'adsorption of, by ferric hydroxide' 1 
(Dittu-jr), Am ii, 443. , * 
diKtillatiou of mix lures of nitric 
.. neid, water and (Hakoa n), A *, iiJHbl 
purifkudion of, from nitric add 
(S'I'KENBEUUEN), A.', ii, 42K 
roue turn of ethyl alcohol with 
(Kvanm luui Auukutson ; Kue 
MANK), A., i, 814. 
action of hydtogott on (.Joneh), A m 
; ii, 530. 

action of, on nitrohenzeno (S’uo.s.s- 
rev and On a vie), A., i, 388. 
titration of (Gyzandeu), A., ii, 39. 
detection.of arsenic in (JvMNc;), A., 

ii, 579. 

free, detection ami estimation of, .in 
presence of aul ph a tea (V t r i .q.h t n 
. ami.E ntat), Am iip268* 

■ rapid estimation of .(Emu mo no and 
HKKKKYW16TH»uj,.'A',, ii, 60S, 
estimation pf, in presence of nitric • 
and picric, acids (ItronAumsoN), 
A., ii, 158* ■ .. 
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Sulphur 

Sulphuric acid, estimation of arsenic 
in (P'tatoRiN), A., ii, 180. 
fuming, estimation of free sulphur 
trioxide in (Parker), A m ii, 4'10. 
Sulphates, formation of double nitr¬ 
ates ami (Massink), A., ii, 412. 
precipitation of, by barium chloride, 
in presence of iron (Smith), A., 
ii, 371. 

distribution of, between corpuscles 
and plasma in blood (be 
1>o jail), A., 1, 071. 

Persulphates, detection, of, in presence 
of other per-salts (Monnikr), A., ii, 
98. 

Thiosulphates, estimation of, voln* 
metrically, with iodine (Kempf)j 
A., ii, 502. . ; A 

Hyposulphites, use of, in gas analysis, 
to replace pyrogallol (Descamks), 
A m ii, 2lb. 

Sulphur organic compounds:— 
Sulphurous acid, aryl esters of 

, (Richter), A.., i, 24. 

action of pyridine and of piperidine 
on (Kaffo and Balbuzzi), A., i, 
882. 

Sulphur detection and estimations— 
detection of, microtdionueally ( Km ion), 
A., ii, 218* 

estimation of, in iron and steel (Pul- 
sifer), A., ii, 100. 

estimation of, in roushd ores (Pehi<> 

' GRIN), A., ii, 179. • 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Mere and, LOft), A,, ii, 388. 
detection and estimation of, in petro¬ 
leum (Fra and Crawforb), A., 
ii, 371b 

estimation of, in pyrites (Zay), A., ii, 
328;' (Philluw), A.-, ii, 379.; 
(Craig), A., is, 420. 
estimation of, in vulcanised rubber 
, (Baton and Day), A., ii, 150, 

■ estimation, of, in urine (Givens), A., 
ii, 180. 

Sulphuric and Sulphurous acids, See 
under Sulphur. 

Sun,' ozone in the' spectrum of (Fo wee it 

\ and Strutt), A., ii, 522. 

Supercooling and" capillarity (Bigelow 
and Kykknboku), A.., ii,' 441 ••• 

Superphosphates,' See under Phosphates,. 

Surface tension (Harkins, Brown,; 
and , Da v i jus), A.y ii, 238.;.. (Hah-■' 
■, kins, Davies, and Clark), A., ii, 
289. ; 

'measurement of, by -means of drop 
weights (Peurot), A., ii, 408. 
determination of, by means of vortex 
rings (Ivutter), A., ii, 09. 


Surface tension, tallies of (Somogyi), 
A., ii, 124. 

of liquids (Jaeger and. Kahn), A.-, ii, 
09,70,71. 

of mixed liquids (Morgan and 
Evans), A., ii, 561. 
of metals and alloys (Smith), A., ii, 408. 
of stereoisonieric compounds (Beiu> 
zeller), A., ii, 442. 

Swelling of substances in contact with 
water (Katz), A., ii, 245. 

Swine, effect of wheat on the growth, 
and development of (McCollum, 
Simmondh, and Pm), A., i, 184. 
Systems, containing many components 
(Extbl), A., ii, 565. 

T. 

Tanning, theories of (Procter and Wil¬ 
son), A., i, 91. 

Tannins, detection of, in plant tissues 
(Sterlicjh), A., ii, 400. 

Tantalum chloride, stability of, and its 
use iu atomic weight determinations 
(Sears), A,., ii, 481. 

Tantalum, estimation of, in ste.d (Kel¬ 
ley, Myers, and Illingworth), A,, 
ii, 546, 

Tapiolite from Western Australia (Simp¬ 
son), A,, ii, 87/. 

Tar, -vacuum,' alcohols and bases of 
(Pictet, Kaiser, and Bauoucjh inui), 
A., i, 515. 

Tartaric acid, statical relationship of 
glyeemldehydo and (WonL and 
Mom her), A., 1, 819. 
calcium salt, crystallisation of (Chat* 
taw ay), A., i, 4. 

d imamates of (Ku lknm.icye r and 
IIILGENDORFFJ, A., I, 26. 
esters, rotation of (Patterson), A,, 

■ ii,' 8, 4, 5. 

metallic and amino esters, rotatory 
■■ power of (Oak ale), A., i, 378.' 
jnriiitrohenzyl'ester (-TtEn>), A., i, 834, 
amides and imides of (Oak ALE), A., i, 
54.5, 643* . 

azide and hydmxidos of, ami their 
derivatives (Cinmtts and OiiL- 

■ hart), A m V 638.. 

■ detection of (Broeksmit), A*, ii, 429; 
estimation of, in presence ofealdum 
tartrate (Carles), A., ii, 278. 
Tartranilic acid. , Bee Phenyliartramic 
acid. 

Teeth, estimation of selenium in (Gass- 
.MANN)-, !., it, 54,0. t ■ 

Telephone receiver, use of, as an indi¬ 
cator in electrical conductivity meas¬ 
urements (Wash iw rn a ml Pa rk kr), 
A., ii, 235* 



istw%. *w .smijra-LS, 


Tellur mm* atomic weight. <«f «;8 t-uh.ku 
ami Tescii), A., it, 202, 

Tellurium ill toy a with ssher (hmRfV 
milot; «Ilf!. fitaiio), A*, ii. LHb 
Tellurium ysydilorule (FicsfifUi ■. and 
Fruxni*], Am ii, 208, 

Telluric acrid, mdtirtum of (Bender), 
A m ii* 502, 

methyl enter iI’aiiM), A,, i, 2* ' 
Tellurium organic compound* {Ledeh- 
ku), A., i, 184. 

Temperature, critical. Hoc Critical, 
high, mod hum at (Lewis), T., 1080; 
(ILar and Jelunek), A., ii, 92-; 
(UukfmkI Laiwiikk), A*, ii, 05, 
Terephthalic acid, /MhtToberizyl ester 
(Lyons and Ukid), A.* i, 550/ 
Terephthalic cold, p d /hydroxy-, ethyl 
ester, ketmennl isomerism of 
: " (Hanizhoh)* A., !, fLSfL 
Terdphthaylidonedicyanoacetic acid, 
ethyl 1 .ester {KA0 mi a n n: and, .1 Etrr-. 
" ••«!)," A*, t, iit>5» 

Tetephthaylidencciloyanoacetophenone 
(Kaiotmann am! .hwTTKii), A,, i, 

m. 

Terephthatyndeuedi^uduAdioue 

" (KaUFFMAK.N a»d dFAITTKlit), A,, i, 
"395, 

Terephthalylidenedimalononitrilo 
(Kauffmann ami jRirrncit), A., i 5 395. 
*?/- and iso-Teresaittalic acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (Ur re and 
: Tomi), A,, i, 138. 

Terpenes, aliphatic (Enklaar), A., i, 
Ill, 377. 

action of ozone on (Harries and 
Neuksmeimj-vu), A., i, ‘21,1. 

Tcrpin, crystallographic constants of 
(Hose), A., ii, 257.' 

Terpineol, h\dration of, with ■ acids 
■(PniNs), Am S, 513, 

Tethelin, influence of, on growth of 
white mice (Kohbrtson and I) mm- 
■ mono), A., i, 678. 
Tetra-aoetylgluc'osidoglyoollo’nitrile 
(Fincher and Lei!(;man:n),; A, s i,. t '6f>8. 
Tetra*acetylgluooBidoinandelic acid, 
ethyl estem and am idea of (Finciikr 
ami BKnoma n n), A, , i, 658/ 
Tetra-anisylidoueaminodiphenyV/naao* 
phenylene (IBnnwiiKA and Gold- 
stein), A., i, 484. 

TetrabenzylideiieammodiphenyLp-azo- 
phenylene (Heidfscuka and Gold¬ 
stein), A., i, 484. 

Tetra-p-chiorohenzyUdeneaminodiphcii- 
yi -p • azophenylene (11 ki nr noh ka and 
Gomwtkin), A., i, 484* 
Xetracinnamylideneammodxplienyl^)- 
azophenylene (Heiduscuka and 
Goldstein), A., ?, 484. 


tctraothyl/oo^axninoarsetmhcnscxiic 
hydrochloride { FAumvKtns.fi ■,votiMV 
Mfistm, Lfth's, A BnilNiNoV A,,' 

■ . I 85th ■ ■" 

Tatraptliylammonium palladiehfonda 

(G tmrna* Felln tut, R u.a ti'rtut, 
F a loo, K hell, So max, 1 and, 

'Woernle), A., i, 542. ■ 
;pa11adofril>v»,»rn;lde (Gothike ' and 
. Feu.(NKH) v A,, i, 542, 
silicate (Som wai:/,), A., ii, 82. 
Tetraethylhydrindacenes ( Fukien d, 

' Fi/ELscn BU, ami Goffeiw it), A:.,, i, 574, 
Tetraethy lhydrindacenc-1 :3 dienes 
(FiWTNn, Fleischeh, and GoffebjiI), 
■' Am U 574. 

/LTefcragalactiironie acid (Kii union), 
A., i, 822, 

Tetrafcydrofurandicarbamic acid, ' t //« 
hydroxy-,, silver .salt (Ouimus and 
Daratsk/v), A., i, 638. 
Tetrahydrofnrandicarhamo 7 -diIactono, 
///hydroxy- (t’uimrs and Dakapsk/y), 
A,/i, 688. '■ ■ 

Tetraliydrothebainone, hydroxy-, and 
its inethiodide (Freund and Speyer), 
A., i, 219, 

“ Tetrahydrothebaone, ” 7 -hydroxy- 

(Freund am! Speyek), A., i } 219. 
Tetrahydrothiopben, preparation of, and 
its derivatives (G Risen k kv rrseii* 
TtioeniMOVSKi), A., i, 154, 
Tetramothoxyacetoplienone (Ni kren- 
stein), T,, 7 ; A., i, 150. 

2:3:4:6 Tetramothoxybcnzoic acid, nml 
. its derivatives. (Nif.r.en,stein), T., 6 ; 
A., i, 150. 

2:2 / .4:4 / Tetramethoxydiphenylmothaue 

■ (Ffeifker and Grimmer), A. t i, 662. 
6:7:6h7'-Tetrain©thoxyindigotin, 1:1'’ 
, and 7;7 /w (//hmum- (Junes and Koiun- 
' sox), T. f 92L 

3 id-fetram ethyl// mmino t)ye*hy droxy - 
pbumylxaathene, and its benzoyl dm 
;' rivtttive.(Gi:io«ii and■ W.atho.n), 45,827. 
Tetramathylff/amiuophettaziu© (ii a r* 

".•■•. um, ■KmmM.ANN, and Falconnieu), 

■ A.;i, .856. ,, ■ ' 

Tetraaethyl^ftmiapdipheaylmetliyl /3- 
antbraqainonyl sulphona (Hi ns mao), 
A., L 329. 

4';4'-Te tramotbyh/7am x n otr I ph «my 1- 
carbinol. Hen Maluehi te green. 
Tetramethyl/ftfAwamiuoareonobonKene 

■ liydrochlorido (Faij iiwerke ' vorm. 
MeLSTEU,. LuCiUH, k tiRUNtNOb Am 

■ i, 359. 

Totramethylammonxum iodide,. crystal• 
■■ line, structure of (V eoa ud), A., is,29(1 
palladichhirido (G rtrier, Fei.ln kb* 
.-'.Kkautrii, Falco, Krem., Fmuaz, 
and Woernle), A., i, 542. 
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Tetramethylammonium palladochloride 
(GiTToiKit, Kellner,' Kraitter, 
Falco, ' IvitELL, ■ Schulz, and 
Woeknlb), A,, i, 541. 

2:3;5:7*Tetramet]iylbenzo-'y-pyi , one, pre¬ 
paration of, and its salts and derivatives 
(Sim on is and JlEitovici), A., i, 5S0. 

2r4CTetrainethyldiaminophenyl nutolyl 
ketone (v. Braun), A., i, 175, 

Tetramethylorcinol, derivatives of 
(Heiizio and Wenzel), A., i, 133, 

Tetramethylurinoporphyrin, Mra- 
ehloro, dihydrorhloride (Fircher), 
A,, i, 713. 

Tetraphenylethane, synthesis of (Sciiau- 
vi n and Peach uta), A., i, 179. 

, Tetraphenylfuraa, 8:4-rfi-p-nitro- 
(Francis), T., 1039. 

Tetraphenylmethane, preparation of 
(Comhero and Kamm), A. t i, 642. 

Tetraphenylme thane-o-carboxy lie acid, 
and its salts (Ou pisarow), T», 17 ; 
A,, i, 145. 

Tetrapiperonylideneaminodiphenyl-jo- ■ 
azophenylene (Helduschka and 
Goldstein), A., i, 484. 

Tetravanillylidcneaminodiphenyl-p-azo- 
phenyleae (Heiousciika and Gold¬ 
stein), A., i, 484, 

Thalleio quinine (Christensen), A., 
U 51. 

Thallium salts, effect, of, on lactic fer¬ 
mentation (Bichet), A., i, 370, 

Thallium borate, crystal structure of 
• (SoiTARTZER), A., ii, 473. 

Xhallons fulminate (Wohler and 
Martin), A,, i, 383. 

Thallium ammines (Em it aim and Mill- 
MANN), A., ii, 820. 

Thaumasito from New 'Jersey (Brown), 
A., "ii, 146, 

Thebaino (Freund and Bpkyek), A., i, 
217. 

Thebainone, hydroxy-, and its derive - 

: lives ( Freund and Spkykr), A., i, 218, 

Theobromine, estimation of (DiImioitr- 
deaux), A,, ii, 848 ; (Bad,ford), 
A., ii, 549. 

■ estimation of, in cacao and chocolate 

. - (Bavini), A., ii, 109. 

; Thermal properties, relation 1 between 
chemical constitution and, of or¬ 
ganic .compounds (Pagliani), A., 
ii, 120. ; ; 

diffusion, separation of gases by 
(Chapman), A., ii, 444. 

■ dissociation, of alkali haloids (Eph¬ 

raim), A., ii, 531. . 

;: Thermochemistry, use . of sodium per-, 
oxide in (Mjxtrr), A,, ii, 128. 

Thermo-element. copj ler-constantnn 

■ (Kkiii ards, and Bicuter), A., ii,. 232.' 


Thermometer, stem correction of 
(Wheeler), A*, ii, 65. 

Thermostat for use with a polarimetcr 
(Paul), A., ii, 5. 

Thienyltf/ehloroarsine (Stein kote and 
Bauermeister), A., i, 803. 

Thienyl ketones, preparation of (Stein- 
kopf), A., i, 278. 

Thiocarbamide, salts of (Dixon), T., 
684; A., i, 545. 

compounds of alkyl esters with (Tay¬ 
lor), T., 650 ; A., i, 514. 
action of acetic anhydride on, and its 
potassium der i vative (W E UN ei :.), 
A., i, 11, 

compound of antimony Bichloride and 
(Vanino and Mussgnxjg), A., i, 

196, 

formation of guanidine froin(Scn ai idt), 

A., i, 449. 

Thiocarbamides, interaction of alde¬ 
hydes and ( Dixon and Taylor), 

A., i, 11, 

compounds of bismuth haloids with 
(Vanino and Mussgnug), A., i f 

197. 

compounds of mercuric nitrite and 
(Bay), T., 106; A., i, 194. 
Thiocyanic acid, formation of, in ani¬ 
mals (Bezant), A., i, G76. 
ammonium salt, condensation of form¬ 
aldehyde with (Sohmerda), A., i, 

■ 546. 

Thiocyanates, detection of (Curtman 
and Harris), A,, ii, 108, 
Thionaphthen, Atobromo* (Meyer ami 
W esc he), A., i, ,313. 
Thiophen-mercurihaloids and their 
halogen derivatives (Stici n kopf), A., 

. ' i, 302. ' . ' 

Thiotolen, tefwbromo- (Meyer and 
Wesche), A., i, 313. y.. 

Thorium, charged condition of the active 

■ deposits of (Henderson), A,, ii, 851, 
Thrombin, investigations with (Bescii), 

A., i, 303; ' . . . 

in blood (Gasser), A., i, 426. 
Thuringite from Colorado (Larsen and 
Bteiger), A.,'ii, 148. ,, 
Thymine-nucleoside (Johnson ' and 
Hadley), A,, i, 667, 

Thymol, solubility of, in mixtures of 
water and glycerol (Marq/uina),, 
A., i, 689. 

;. estimation of (Flu on), A., ii, 514. V'. 
Thymolphthalein, use of, 'in colorimetric 
'analysis (Moir), A,, ii, 886, . 

Thymyl p-nitroben z.y 1 ether (Beid), A., 

i, 333. ■ 

; sulphite (Riobter), A., i, 24> ^ 

Thyroid, active constituent of (Ken- 

Pall).,■ y 
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Tin, electrode. pr»t>*n of lead and I 
(Nuy'f* «mi To a be), A., it, 438. 

Tin alloys with bismuth and with • 
cadmium \'Bm;nE.nh A., u» 211. 

Tin suits, hdiibithm of digestion of pro- 
tchis l>y absorbed. (Bonn), A., i, 
407, 

Stannic idilorhUj, vi.sun.sily of systems 
formed by, with benzene or esters 
{KtMt'N A.KOV f j JPEIU.A! UTTER, ami 
K.anov), A., ii, 360 ; (Kuunakov 
and Bkkktov), A,, ii t dill, 

additive compounds of (Pkeifekk. 
dowi.KKF, Flscmek, Monti, ami 
Mu m.Y), A., i, 208 . 

Tin estimation and separation.- 

•electroanalysiH of (Batiukuas), A,,ii, 
10(3* 

estimation, of, volumotrnially (Hal- 
lktt), A,, ii, 40. 

estimation of, in alloys (Haumaiisk), 
A., ii, 181, 

estimation-of, in tin-plate (Koi»tuoff i 
and van LonurKKN), A,, ii, 420. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony (Prim), A„, ii, 302. , . 
separation of’tungsten and (Tkavkun), ■ 
'A., ii, f>45. 

Tin plate, deturning and analysis of 
■ (Hmisk and Clemente), A., ii, 337. 
estimation of tin in (Koi/nioiw mid 
y a n Lo11 u rss En), A.ii, 420. 

Tissues, animal. See Animal tissues, 
chemical individuality of the elements 
of (Levenk), A,, i, 333. 
muscular, glycolytic properties of 
( IIoaulan d and Manheieu>), A., 
i, 374, 

urea in (Hoaulano and M ANN- j 
: : . field), A,, i, (174. ' 

detection of arsenic in (B artier and 
0LAU8MAN.N), A., Ii, 421. 

Titanium, pure, preparation of (P<mm 
' KUO), a m ii, 373, 

Du’chloridc, use of, in analysis (Mauh 
. and liiimF.niUfO, A/, ii, 580. , t 
oToxidc, e.fpulibrium of carbon dioxide . 
and (Nuajm), A., ii>. 211. 

Titration flask (Bex/usnueucieh), A., ii,' 

4 09. 

Tobacco, biochemistry of (Paris), A,, 
ii, 227. g ■ , 

estimation of nicotine in (Tin am*: and 
Fkuuuhon), A., ii, 55; (Thomsen), 
A., ii, 431. 

Tolane, dmitro-mamino-, and <«/-df* 
nitro-, and their derivatives (RmmL0, 

A., i, 22. • . > 

Toluene, heat of combustion of (Eiuii- 
Altos and Davos), A., ii, 237. 
action of, on fermentation' (ButuiNKU 
and Skeaui 5 ), A., i, 613. 


Volitate compom-m^ Me l. 
Toluene, dfeet of, on the olfactory organ 
(BAOJvM A N)| Am t, IPS, 
elentrochemleal ehdonuaihm '• of 
. (Richter. and Ulantxston), A., 
i, 121. 

additive compounds ' of (Pfeiekkij, 
JowmiiFF, Fj.snnut, Monti, ami 
Molly),'A., i, 207. 
estimation of, in coal tar oil (Hark* 
eh), A., ii, 338. 

separation of bcmuuie, xylene and, 
from light oils (Kol-off), A., ii, 
338. 

Toluene, bromo-, eh loro-, and iodo- 
nitro-, and nitre- (Kornbu and 
CoNTAum), A., i, 86. 
o-cldoro-, ] uepaiution of (I >a i> isou e 
Am, in- k {Soda- If a iru i k), A., L, 
258. 

o-iodo-, oxidation of, with potassium 
. }MUTnaugftimt« (Montaone), A., i, 
84. 

nitro-, estimation of (Cot/VER ami 
PrU.veaux), A,, ii, 340, 512; 

(Knkmit), A., ii, 427. 

. 2:3:6»£rniitro, a ml • ; its derivatives 
. (K5.it, n;er and Cont'amu); A,, i, 85," 
2:4:(htnnitro-, preparation of (Hitm- 
iTUtEv), A., i, 1*8. 

Tolueneasto-ct-naphtlialenediassosulpbon* 
ic adds, potassium salts (Thooei: and 
Ijan<» K ), A,, i, 418. 

Tolucnoazo-a-naphthylauiinos, and their 
walls (TiiouKit and. Lanuk), A., i, 
4T8. 

Toluenoazo-a-mtphthylanUylideneliydr- 
asiues (Tuoa.EE and Ranch), A.,, i, 
418, 

Tolueuoazo-a-uaphthylciimamylidmiO'' 
hydrasiuos (Troukii and Lanur), A., 

; i, 413. 

, ToUummisso-tt naphthyniydmineeub 
phoaio adds, potassium salts (TttOriKU 
and Lanoe), A,» i, 418. 
Tolueaeajso^dmphthylsaUoyUdonohydr* 
aasiues (Tiiounsit and Lance), A,, i, 
41,8. . . 

Toluenoa2:o*c!e*napkthyb;otolylideEe- 
■liydimrnes (Tuooee ami Lanoe), A., 

i, 418. " 

p-Toluenesulphonic add, phenyl esters, 

■ a nd ■; t hdr. :d e ti va ti v.es (l * a u i »t su» an t \' 
Kaezkfk), a.* i, 331, 
l-p-Toluenesulphonylamino-4-metboxy- 
2-inethylthioxanthone (Ullmann and 
.. y. (iLEN.uii),. A., i, ■181, , , 

I-/e-.Tolueneiulphonylamiiio4mietliyl* ■ 
tbioxantbone ' (Uli.manN and. v, 
clenuk), A., i, 160, 

. o-Toluic acid, puiiiTohcmzyl ester (Rei ii;)* 

A., i, 
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Toluene compounds, Me = 1. 
w-Toluic acid, jo-mtrobcnzyl ester (Ly¬ 
man and Reid}, A., i, 334. 
p-Toltiie acid, and jt>-thiol- ? ju-nitro- 
btmzyl esters (Lyons and Reid), A., 
i, 559. ' 

Toluic acids, o- and p* thiol-, and their 
esters (Sachs and. Reid), A., i, 87. 
n-Xoluidine, condensation of formalde¬ 
hyde with (Kroner erg), A,, i, 
170. 

additive compound of, with 2:4s(>-tri- 
1 1 i tyros ti 1 be n e ( Pfe iff ic i l, J ow leff, 
Fischer, MoNTr, and Mitlly), A., 
i, ‘208. 

4-Toluidine,- hromonitro-, ami nitro- 
(IvdHNEU and Contardi), A., i, 80. 
2:Cw2mitrov polymorphism of (Art- 
jlni), A., i, 389. 

I-yoToluidino-4-methyltbioxanthoiie 
(IIIjLmann and v. Glenok), A., i, 

. 100. 

fl-Toluidino-jS-phenylethyl ethyl ketones 
(Mayer), A., i, 89. ; 

■jB-^-Toluidino-iS-phenyletliyl hexyl ke- i 
tone (Mayer), A., i, 90. 
j9-?w-Toluidino-i8*phenylethyl nonyl ke¬ 
tone (Mayer), A., i, 90. 
£-p-Toluidin6*jB-phenyiothyl styryl ke¬ 
tone (Mayer), A., i, i t4. 

3- p-Tolnidino-6-phenyl/.s , ooxa2ole (Wor- 
RAIL), A., i, 886. 

p-Toluidinoveratrole, tfmitro- (Kind- 
’■' marsh,' Knigj.it, and Robinson), IV, . 

. 946. 

p-Toluoylphenylethylene oxide, and its 
diacetnto (Jorlander), A., i, 345. 

4- o- and -p-Toluoyl-l-phenyl-3-methyl- 
pyrazolos, 5-chloro* (Miohakws and 
Hckjahn), A., i, 480. 

Tolyl /Miitrobenzyl others (Reid), A., i, 
888. 

p-Tolyl <nu*bo:nate, nitration of (If or, re¬ 
man and Hokflake), A., i, 183. ■ 
os and ;•/-Tolyl sulphites (Riomm), 
A., i, 24. , 

p "Tolylowaniy Iparabanic acid(S tieger), 

A m i, 172. 

p -Tolyl/.wamylthio carbamide (Sri ko'rk), " 
A. i i, 172, 

p Tolylavoamylthioparabanic acid 

;(Stie(jkr), A.:, i, "172. ■ ■ . 

'8-jp“TolyI-2-bensyl'quin.<bi;ftline (Joe- 

ran her), A., i, v 845. 

/Lp-Tolylbutane, aa-rifo'chlorb- ■ (v. 

' An we ns), A., i, 34. ' ■ 

o-Tolylcarbamide, 4-amino*, and ■ its 
■ den'vatiyes (Jacobs 1 " and Heidel¬ 
berg er), A., i, 584. •' 
p-Tolylcinnamic acid, ethyl ester, action 
of .sodium benzyl cyanide with (Dahum - 
thus), A., 1, 647. * ' 


Toluene compounds, Me = 1 . 
3-o-Tolyl-5r5-dimethylhydan toin, and its 
derivatives and 2 -thio- (Bailey and 
McPherson), A., i, 54. 
2:4-Tolylenediainmoninm pulladochlorido 
(Gutrier, Fblrner, ' Krautee, 
Fargo, Krell, Schulz, . and 
Woernle), A., i, 541. 
.v-p-Tolylethoxymethylearbami&e (0 itr- 
tius and van her La an), A., i, 636. 
o-Toly lethy lnitr oamine, 3:4:5 drin it ro- 

( Jan sen), A., i, 129. 
p- Toly le thy lnitrosoamine, 2 :5 -diu i t ro • 

(Jansen), A., j, 129. 
3-Tolyl-5-oj)-c?ihydroxybenzylidene- 
rhodanine (Andreasgh), A., i, 663. 
jn-Tolyl «-hydroxy styryl ketone (Join 
lander), A., i, 845, 
p- Tolylideneazobenz ene - hydra z one 
salts (I 1 Roger and Piotrowskl), A., 
i, 668 . 

m-Tolylmalomc acid, G-mtro-4-cyiino-, 
methyl ester (Porsche, Htaokmann, 
and Makaroff-Sem;;r.tanski ), A.,i, 17. 
p-Tolyl methyl ketone, 3-chloro* and 8 - 
cliioro- 6 -nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Bo use h e, Stag k m a n n , an d M a k a - 
roff-Semuanski), A., i, 18. 
a-p-Tolyl*a-methylp*opaldehyde, and its 
derivatives (v. A.avers), A., i, 35. 
«"p-Tolyl-/3-methylpropan a/Fdiol (v. 

■ Aitwkks), A., i, 85. 
jS-o-Tolylpropionic acid, ’jS-hromo- (v. 

Aitwerk), A., i, 267. 

Tolylsulphone, p-hydroxy-, and its salts 
and derivatives (Zk hen ter), A., i, 

■ 134 . : . 

l^-Tolyl-S-styryl-A'myr/ohexen-S-one, 

and its scmicarbazone (Sciioltz), A., i, 
468. . 

Tolylthiocarbimides, condonsation of 

sod mphenylaoetylone with (W or ra rr), 
A., i, 335. : ‘ 

w-Tolylthiolbenzoic acid, 2-p-chloro* 
(Dllmann and v. Glen or), A., i, 
160. 

Torula, red, colouring matter extracted 
.. from (Chairman), A., i, 244. 
Tourmaline, composition of (Boeke), A., 

. ii, 178 . ... 

from Renfrew, Ontario (Bruce), A, ,il, 

■ 378. 

Toxicity, relation between valency and 
. (FMEDimuaEK and Joachimoolu), A., 
i, 806. 1 

Toxins, . optical activity of (Rak uzin), 

A., ii, 280. 

adsorption of, and antitoxins by alu 
■ . minium hydroxide (Rakczin and 
iF lier), A.‘ i, 181. 

Transformation, spontaneous,' direction 
of (Tanoov), A., ii, 3'.©7;- 
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Transport numbers, dependence of, on 
l-lui nalnro of Urn solvent; (Kui.fOKtt)» 

A,, ii, 118 . 

frees, forest, cm»st.ihum G of the leaves 
of dSehex% A m i, 50f>. 

fef/Trehaloso, thio-, and iU derivatives- 
(Hm I k inder ami Wrkde), A., i, 540, 

Tri/wmmylamiuoniuitt (willed i- ami pal- 
lado-ehloritles (0 utiubu, Fellner, 
K ranter, Faldo, Krell, Schulz, 
and Woeunlk), A,, i, 541, 

2:4:e-Trianisylpyran oxide (On. they), ■ 
A,, i, 579. 

2:4;6-Trianisylpyryl Baits (Dilthby), 
A., i, 579. 

Tnarylinethyls, mol ocular weights of 
(Gommsuh and Hciioerfle), A. } i, 

551. 

Triary lme tliylassides» m o leeu 1 ar rear- 
range men I; of (Senior),- A., i, 07. 

TribonzoylehryBophatuo acid (Fniflii), 
A. r i, 405.. 

TxibenzoylemoiUnanthranol methyl ether 
(Kirnrt), A m i, 465. 

Tribenasoylphrwxosin, ^*/-;oidtro« (Lb- 
vbktk and West), A., i, 657. . 

Tribenzylammonium palladotrihromid«* ■ 
; (Out m:Bit. and : F bulker), A., i, 
542. 

palladochloridc (G utbier, Kellner, 
K rXutbr, Faloo, Kuell, Schulz, 
ami Woehnle), A., t 541, 

Tribenaylsuiphimum cyanide, and its 
salts (Forster, Cooper, and Yar¬ 
row), T., 813; A., i, 646. 

TribolummoBcence (Imhof), A., ii, 220. 

Tri/wbutylammonium jndlndiolilorido 
{O mu er, Kellner, KrXuter, 
Fa lco, K rule, Schulz, and 
Woe.uklb), A., i, 542... 
]mUndolrkhtorido (0t! trier and 
F.isulner)? A., i, 642. 

TricinnamoylphreiHMih (Leveke ' and 
West), A., i, 667. 

Triethyl phosphite, rate of iamnerisution 
of (v. Zawidzki and Staronka), A., 
ii,'83. 

Triethylammoniam palladicldoride (G irr- 
miim, ' Fellker, Kit a u ter, Kauri, . 
Kr ell, Schulz, and Woernle), 
Am i, 542. 

2:3i6-Triketo S-benssylpiperazine ( Born- 
.water), a., i, 121. 

2:3:4"Trimethoxyacetophenone, 6-bydr- 
oxy- (N r i krknstkin), T. } 8; A., i, 
150. 

8;4:6-Trimefcboxyacetopb.enone, 2* mono- 
and 2:5 mb-hydroxy- (Nierenstein), 
Tm 7 i .A., i, 150. . 

1:2:4-Trimetbioxybeiizeiie, 6(or 6)-niti’o- 
6(or 5)-amino- (Jones and Kobxnson), 

1 T,, 926. 


SUBJECTS. 


1:2:3- am! 1 ;2:4-Trimethoxyphonanthra< 
phommiies (.Ioniw- and ,16ms nnon), 
Mb, 928, 

3:4:6*Tr iuie fchoxy ph any 1 3:4 -dimothoxy * 
styryl ketone; tMivdwxy-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Nijcuenhtbin), T., 
8; A., i, lf»o, 

3:4:6-Trimethoxy 2:5-qumoaeetopbenoxxe 
(Nikiiekstein), T., 8 ; A.,, i, 150. 
Trimethylammo nium palladichlorhlo 

(Gut bier, Fkllnku, K barter, 
Faloo, Kuell, Schulz, and 
Woken lb), A., i, 542. 
Tnmefchylcotoporphymu, Mwbromo-, 

dibromide (Fincher), Am i, 712, 
l:l;4-Ti'imethylcoamaranone, and its 
fiomicurbazone (v. Auweus), Am i, 
277. 

1:1:3 Trimethyl 2:3‘dihydroiiidolium 
iodide (v, Braun, : H eider* ami 
Neumann), A., i, 168. 

3:7:9-Trimethyl-4:5«dihydroiuic acid, 
and 4:5«d7- hydroxy- (Bn/ry. 
and Da mm), A., i, 298. 

Trimethylone. See ay-l’ropylctie. 
Trimethylene sulphide, ami its deriva¬ 
tives . (Gttismi KEyrrscj.ir-TwKJHi Mov.- • 
■-ski), A,, i, 163. ■ 

Trimethylenesulphone (G it inch k, e- 

v t'Tso xi-Tito(: h r m ovs k i.) , A., i, 154. 

1 ;7:9-Trimethyl-3-ethyl^u‘7*o-5:5-dihy - 
dantoin (Bir/rz and Hero ius), A., i, 
589. 

l:3:7-Trimcthyl*9-ethylnric field, ]>re» 
pa ml ion and derivatives of (Bn/rz and 
Beriiius), A., i, 589, 
3:7:0-TriimethyM'>othylttrio acid (Riltz 
■ ■ and Max), A., i, M)0, 

Trimethyl glucose from cel In lose (Den¬ 
ham ami W<MimiousE), T., 2(4 ; A., i, 
820, ■ ■■ 

2:4:ff*Trimethylphonylamino9Ulphonlb 
acid, Bee. ^.-Cumylarni nomxipbtmie 
acid. 

2:4:5-Trimothylph6nylnitrosoamino- 
suiphonie aoid. Bee ^'■Ci.unylnitroso- 
..■■aintripHulphonic acid. , ' , 

l:3:5-Trimethyl4-piperidon«, amt its' 
.salts (MANNXim), A., i; 635. , ' 

2:2:6-TrimethyL4*piperid(me, prepara¬ 
tion of, and its salts (Find, Mason, 
and SoHUYVEii), A., i, 95, 

Trional, porphyrin in urine after poison-; 

■' ing . with ( Flu nokr ami Hi Kssmt), 

A., i, 716. 

Trioxymethylene, condensation of' dl*; 
methyl-o-tolnidiiie ami (v. BitA,UN' and 
Him per), A,, i, 176* • 
o* and ^“Tripheuetylteliuronium salts 
(Lkdekbr), A,, t 131. 
Triphenylamines, nitro- (Piccard and 
Larsen), A., I, 644. ; 
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Triphenylcarbinols, action of aromatic 
sulphmie acids on (Hinsbeer), A., i, 

328 . 

Tr iphenyhnethyl (G <jm be rr . m i d 

StniOMiMfLE), A., i, 651. 
Triphenylmethylamine nitrite (Grand¬ 
er), A., i, 556. 

benzoyl derivative (Vosiunuui), A., i, 

20. 

Tidphenylmethylazido, p-eld oro- 

(Senior), A., i, 97. 
Triphenylmethylbromoamme (Vos- 

BDERIl), A., i, 20. 
Triphenylmethyl-lcrib-butylamine 
(Brander), A., i, 555. 

Triphen y Ime thy 1 carb amic acid, ethyl 
ester (Bra nder), A., i, 560. 
Triphenylmethylcarbaxnide (B ran d e n) , 
A., i f 556. 

Triplienylmofcliyh/c’cliloroamine (Vos-' 

BO (toil), A., i, 20. ■ 

, THphenylmethylhydrazine, /nohloro*, 
hydrochloride (Senior), A., i, 97. 
Triphenylmethylhydroxylaminea, molec¬ 
ular rearrangements of (Stats ner), 
A., i, 23. 

Triphenylmethylmethylchloroamine 
(Vosrreoh), A., i, 21, 

J3 -Triphany lme thy I- j8 ■-mo thylhydroxyl - 
amines, molecular rearrangements of 
{Stif.gutz and Stauneu), A., i, 22. 
Triphcnylinethyloxamio acid, ethyl 
ester (Bran per), A., i, 555. 

1:2;4 Triphenyhu/r/npentadienedihydro- 
pyridazine, 6-nitro- (Hale), A., i, 56.\ 
ttay-Triphcnylpropan-a-ol. (0 hkoh'ov and 
Grin be tin), A,, i» 451. 
aay-Tripheny 1-A*■ propone, and bro1i»o- 
(OiiKwiov and Grinbe.ro), A., i, 451. 
Xriphenylpyranol, reactions and deriva¬ 
tives of (Dilthkv), A., i, 578. 
Tripropy lawmoni am ' palishiiehl oride 

(Gutbier, Kellner, Krartek, 

, Fa loo, IvkEtiL, Him rial ' and 

1 Woernle), A., i, 542. 
pal iado-tribrotri tde and * trie) t loride 
(Outmeu ami Fkiamkr), A., i, 
542. 

■ Trithienylarsine (Stet n jco be and Bar kk«. 

: ' MEISTER)* A., i, 308, . 

Txitieo-nucleic acid (Bead ami Torn n'u- 

■ HAM'), A,, 

Troostite, formation of (Dejean), A., it, 
477, 635. 

Xropin^ry# synthesis of, and its di piper- 
ony.*,,^ie derivative (Robinson), 

762 j A., i, 58’L t 
: Xrontoa’s rule, application of, to homo- 
: logons series (Heez), A,, ii, 4.41, 
Trypsin, action of pepsin on (Lonu and 
Hull)) A., i* mil, 602. 

Tryptic digestion. Bee Digestion. ■ 


Tryptophol, detection of, in fermentation 
products (Eiirlich), A.,, i, 809, 

Ttibem mlep, colloidal solutions of 
(Gutrier and Kraittle), A., ii, 244, 
298,299. 

Tuberculin, properties of (Rakuzin and 
Flier), A,, i, 181. 

adsorption of, by aluminium hydr¬ 
oxide (Rakrzin and Flier), A., i, 
428. 

Tungsten, structure of (Debye), A., ii, 
574. 

high-frequency spectrum of (Ledoux- 
Lebard and Dauvillier), A., ii, 
288. 

equilibrium of water vapour with 
(Wohler and Praoer), A., ii, 455. 
new compounds of (Hill), A., ii, 86. 

Tungsten alloys with copper, iron, nickel, 
arid zinc (Irmann), A., ii, 478. 
Tungstates, complex, analysis of 
(Sweeney), A., ii, 45. 

Poly tungstates, constitution of 
(Rosenheim, Pieoic, and Pinsker), 
A., ii, 85. 

Tungsten estimation and separation i-~~ 
estimation of, in wolframite (Guam- 
ALMELLi and Hordh), A., ii, 545. 
estimation of, in tungsten steed (van 
Brin), A., it, 181 . 

separation of tin and (Travers), A., 
ii, 545. 

Tungsten steel, estimation of tungsten 
and silicon In (van 1)t tin). A., ii, 181. 

Turnips, swede, hydrolysis of proteins of 
(Williams), A., i, 375. 

Turpentine, obtained in preparation of 
cellulose from wood (Halme and. 
1)EDI.('HEN), A,, i, 898. 

Tyrosinase, nature of (Folbmers), A., i, 
485. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ; ) 

r-Tyrosino, asymmetric scission of, by 
bacilli (Thudji), A., i, 679. 

s-Tyrosineglycinecarbami&e, and its 
di potassium Halt (Johnson and Hahn), 
A. t ij. 476. 

Tyrosol [^-hydroayphmyldhant'd ), »yn- 
thesis of, and its estcsrsfllLst/irrsuio- 
mrka), A., i, 87. 

detection of, in fermentation products 
(Ehemcii), A., i, 809. 


ir. 

Ultramarines, constitution and formation 
"..of (Book), A., ii, 475.' ■ . ■ 

V natural and artificial (Doeltkr), A., 
ii, 147. 

Unsaturated compounds, absorption 
spectra of (Maubkth and Stewart), 
IV, 829 ; A., ii, 522. 
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Uusatu rated compounds, state of sal ura¬ 
tion of the linking in (Lev), A,, i, 

2«1. 

molecular volumes of ( 1 ,e Bah), A,, ii, 
442 , 

condensation of (Prink), A., i, 686.' 

XI rac&cy t osino-d in uclcotido, :n u 1 i I n 
brucine Half (Junks amt Read), A.,I, 

596. 

IJralite from Pelliuge, Finland 
(M.vkinen), A., ii, 425. 

Uranium salts, use of, in analysis (Tiiom* 
f,iS' non), A., ii, 41. 

Uranium dmxido, preparation of (Par¬ 
sons), A., ii, 273. 

Uranyl nitrate,■ explosive property of 
(Muller), A., ii, 373. 
tJrflttium minerals, spectra of (Pereira- 
Foiw'Az), A,, ii, 11.3, 

Urea (mr'kimidc), forirmtion of, in Urn 
liver (CJiii-iMlsNTi), A., i, 074. 

'genesis of, in tissues (LoM.uuo.sob A,, 
i, 493. 

in muHtuilar i,issue (IIoauland’ and 
Manseucm)), A., i, 07*1. ■ 
formation of, by arginnse ((Jlexlknti), 
A„ 1,858. , 

eontout of, in blood and tissues, due to 
a diet of oats (Leaves and Karr), 
A., i, 100, 

rate of excretion of (Armis ami Wat* 
anabe), A., I, 887. 

■excretion of, by-kidneys (Aruns and 
WATANARE), A., 1, 1*08. 
use of alkalis in estimating (Palet), 
Aii, 555. 

' See also!’larixuni.de. 

Ureases,action of (Falk, van' Slyke, and 
Pullen), A., i, 182. 

Urethanes, uefion of phosphorus pent- 
oxide oh (Hhlmann and IDerrum), 
A., 1,882, ; 

IMo acid in blood of new-born oVdidmi 
(1C, INUSBU HY mid ^ElHiVYIOK), A.) 4, 

' 601. 

y / -»»itvolxui« v 1 ester (Lyons ami Reid), 
A., i, 559. 

derivatives of (Bjt/tz ; Belt/ and 

S1 iovn)» A., L 286. 

, preparation of .standard solutions of 
(Ots.RTM an and FuK'Ko),. A., ii, 107..' 
estimation of (Monuis), A., ii, 279. 
estimation of, in urine (Anoiolani), 
A.,ii, 421R 

estimation of, in urine and in blood 
(Uookht), A., ii 518. 
if-Uric acid, 5-uuiino, 5-tihloro-, 5* 
hydroxy-, and their derivatives (Bn/rz 
and Heyn), A., i, 287- 
Uric acid-4:5-diglycol dimethyl ether. 
Bee 4:5 - D i m e 11 1 o:xy-4:5 - d i h y d ro uric, 

acid. 


Urine, e.ffeet of alkaline earth chlorides 
on the aridity of (MayeiO, A., i, 
28b. ^ ^ : ' 

excTetiou in, during' brief fasts (Nel* 
wjutii), A., i, 866. 
human, excretion of arsenic, in (IawmvE- 
MANN), A.i, 495. 

excretion of calcium in, and its by dr¬ 
um coursmi ration (Nelson ’and 
Williams), A., i, .103.; (Nelson 
and Burns), A., i, 104. 
excretion of ereaf.me in (Denis and 
. Minot), A,, i, 367. 
inhibition of enzyme action by (v. 

.Euler and Bvanbere), A., i, 676, 
excretion of magnesium in (Nelson 
and Burns), A., i, 101. 
sulphur compounds in (Balkowkki), 
A., i, 8047 

Urine, analytical methods relating 
to i -. 

detection of aectoacetie add in (Rosen** 
bloom), A., ii, 50. 

detection of albumin in (Eicke ; E del- 
man.n), A., ii, 1X0; (Aueukcht), 
■' A,., it, 227. 

detection of albumin anti ovalbumin 
• in (Godeuin), A., ii, 59. 
detection of blood in (TiieveNon and 
RoUi an :d ; J u st i n - M v Ei, le it) , A M 
ii, 422. 

detection of callbine in (1 Iollan:dk 
and TuLvenon), A., ii, 55. 
detention of eryogenine in (Grim- 
bkrt), A., Hi, 844 ; (Justin*. 
Mitellmu), A., ii, 51,8. 

detention of indiean in (Askenstei-t), 

A., ii, 558. 

detection of index yl in (IDlei), A., 
ii, 558. ' . 

detection and estimation of iudoxyl 
in (.I'UMTtN*MuKUitfl.it), A,, ii, 67. 
detect ion of picric sudd in. (YpUAU), 

A., ii, 51, 

estimation of acetone and aeetoaeef ie 
acid in (Enueeldt), A., ii, 566, 
estimation of acetone sulislanees in 
(Lenk), A., II, 899. 
estimation of alburn in in (Justin- 
Mu ELLER; Lknk), A., ii, 555. 
estimation of albumin amt globulin in 
■ {Autwnhiktii), A., ii, 400. 
■estimation of amino-nitrogen in (van 
Hlyke), A,, ii, 41. ^ ; 

estimation of ammonia in (Foliit and 
Bell), A., ii, 268. § 
estimation of ammonia and, 'sulphur 
compiumds in (Weiss), A,, if 217. 

■ ■' estimation" of arsenic in (K la so N), A,. , 
i, 18th 

estimation of chlorine in (11. ki- 
■ BUH0HKA), A., ii, 38. 
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Urine, analytical methods relating 
to I"— 

'estimation of dextrose in (Frerichs 
and Mannheim), A., ii, 393 ; 
(Hiller), A,, ii, 394; (Ehrmann), 
A*, ii, 514. 

estimation of ethyl alcohol in (Ville- 
MEIT and HAiiert), A., ii, 155; 
(W'idmakk), A,, ii, 547. 
estimation of /Lhydinxybutyric acid 
in (Oiilskon), A., ii, 51 ; (Eng- ! 
frldt), A., ii, 398. 
estimation of lactic acid in (Mayer), 
A,, ii, 583. 

estimation, of nitrogen in (Tatung- 
datil), A., ii, 578. 
estimation of nitrogen in, by means 
of potassium persulphate (Scott 
and Myers), A’., ii, 380. 
estimation of reducing substances in 
(Riohet and Oardot), A., ii, 556. 
estimation of selenium in (Gahsmann), 
A., ii, 540. 

estimation of sugar in (Myers), A,, 
ii, 221; (Oa mm Hums), A., ii, 276; 

( Vanino and Brrtkle), A., ii, 342; 
(Sidersk v), A., ii, 548; (Tiuosn), 
A,, ii, 549 ; (Lknk), A., ii, 555. 
estimation of sulphur in (Givens)* 
A., ii, 180. 

estimation of uric acid in (Awoio- 
t.ani), A., ii, 429; (Bouert), A., 
ii, 519. 

estimationofurochromogtm in (Weiss), 
A,, ii, 431. 

Urmoporphyrin, constitution of (Fismi- 
er), A., S, 71,3. 

after trioiml poisoning (Ft, linger 
and Riksser), A., i, 715. 

Vrooanic acid, formation of, from his¬ 
tidine by bacteria (Ralstriok)* A., 
i, 499. 

Urochromogen, estimation of, in urine 
'(Weiss), A., ii, 431* 

'Uroohromogen-mction, method ■ ■ of 
carrying out the (JSuckeu and Rice), 
A., ii, 112, 

Uroerythrin (Bojmmen), A., i, 577. 

Urotr opine. Bee 1 lexame.thyhmefetr- 
amine. 


V. 

Valency (HiNamfino), A.,ii, 173, 461. 
electron conception of (Sihegkl), A., 
ii, 28. ' \ 

in. relation .to crystal structure (Reck- 
ENK'AMp), A,, ii, 296. 
relation between toxicity and (Fr ieds- 
BMHOER ami JOAUH1 MOOLIT), A., i, 
306. 

cxn.il 


Valency, subsidiary, nature of (Ephraim 
and Millmann), A., ii, 819 ; (Eph¬ 
raim), A,, ii, 531 ; (Ephraim and 
Wagner), A., ii, 534. 

Valency volume, law of (Tittton), A., ii. 
244. 

■i>oValeraldehyde, derivatives of (Har¬ 
ries and OiU’ENHiiiM), A., i, 211. 
Valeric acid, distillation of, in steam 
(Richmond), A., i, 316. 

Valeric acid, ce-amino-, benzoyl deriva¬ 
tive, ethyl ester (Bornwater), A., 

i, 137. 

yS-rf/hromo-a*amino-, a-benzoyl deri¬ 
vative, ethyl ester (Hammarstkn), 
A., i,81. 

Valerolactone, formation of (Taylor 
and Close), A., ii, 258. 

Valerolactone, a-ammo-S-hydroxy-, «- 
benzoyl derivative and hydrochloride 
of (Hammarsten), A., i, 82. 

Valve, Bunsen, new application of 
(Leighton), A., ii, 28. 

Vanadium, arc spectrum of (Ludwig), A., 

ii, 849. 

Vanadio acid, reduction of, by hydro¬ 
chloric acid (Edgar), A., ii, 86, 
Folyvanadafces, constitution of (Ros- 
EN U EIM, V1 KCK, aIId I’INSICER), A., 

ii, 85 ; (Rosenheim and Piece), 
A., ii, 212, 

Vanadium, estimation of, in steel 
(Travers), A., pi, 545. 

Vanilla, extract of, estimation of vanillin 
in (Dox and PlaisAnge), A., ii, 58, 
Vanillic acid, ^>*nLtrobenzyl ester (Lyons 
and Reid), A,, i, 53n, 

Vanillin, detection estimation of, 
eolorimelrimllv ( Estes), A., ii, 
343. 

■ estimation of, in v*MiiUa extract (Dox 

and Pdalsange), A., R } 55 . 
Vanilloplilorogd«ciiud See 3'-Methoxy- 

■ ' henzophenone, 2:4:y 4'*7c/,mhydrdxy*. 
Vauilloresoroiuoi. 'T"‘* ( JF-Mellioxy* 

hciizophencne, 2: L.j '"/hydroxy-. 
Vanillyi p-nitrobrmp ‘ ‘d-W (Beid), A.,' 
i, 883. 

VaniUylideneoy , a»oft ,?|M ;. 1< j acid, ethyl 
ester (LAiuvorrnf " Wykkb), T., 

796 ; A.,'i, 572, t , 

Vapours, cmnUmsntio” ,,s (AndrEn), A., 

■ ii, 192* ■ " 

Vapour density, . t: \". ^'initiation of 
(Bi,aukman)., A,, t« : ;;\ 

Vapour pressure, o ' mu, .(Leduo), 
A. , h, 193. 

. '■at- ■ low : teihpemiuL ?1 ■ A in LA, A.,' ii, 
193. , 

of gels (Bachman V; ; * ii, 562. 
of liquids and $o!H : mnnila for cal¬ 
culation of (SrrnA' ' K A., ii, 406. 

37 
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Variscito from Sanalnus Sardinia, (Pel* j 
loux), A., ii, DAL ; 

Vegetables, estimation of pntarmmu ami I 
And mm in mhos of (Pel r.t;v t), A,, ii, i 
fir,!. ■ I 

Velocity of crystallisation in limitnw 
(N Arrow), A.., ii, 868, 
of nielai.s (0/tu;iiUAi.NKi), A.., ii, 302, 
“Velocity of dissociation of eompound 
gases (March), A., ii, 196. 

Velocity of reaction, elled, of pressure 
on (Cohen ami Valeton), A., ii, 
566, 

influence of size of particles on 
(Ports/,r\s), A., ii, IKK). 

Velocity of solution of metals (Cent¬ 
ners aw kk.), A,, ii, I:>r». 

Veratraldeliyde, bromm, and brnmo* 
nitro- (JoNKS and KObinason), r l\, 
921. 

Vevatricsulphmi&o {diiiidhmitHtiochirh) 
(Bkown and Kobewson), T., 952; A., 

i, 698 ." 

Veratrolo, JPamino-, n-nitro-Jl-aminb-, 
r//nitro-» efo'uifcmnmno-* and tlioir 
derivatives (Gin, son, Sentomwen, and; • 
It An), T.j 75 ; A,, i, 203. 
bromonilro* and .'nitroderivativeg; j 
(Jones and Robinson), TV, 911 ; 
A., i, 691. 

5-bronn>*4 :Mii t i fcro- (Hi N dm A list i, 

Knight, anti Komnkon), T., 942. 
Veratrole-4*8ulphonamide, 5-nitro- . 

(Brown and Robinson), T., 951. 
Veratrolc-4*sulplionio acid, 2- ami 5- 
amino** (Brown and Robinson), TV, 

' 954, 

Veratrole-4-Bulphonyl chloride, and 5- ■ 
nilm- (Brown end Robinson), ■ TV, 
95,3. ■ 

Vctattylamino, 0-.uH.m-, and its acetyl 
derivative. (Jones and Robinson), TV, 
9M. 

VciratryMsft thiotrlazoveratvole, 0- 
amino-, ami 0-nitro- (Jones and 
Robinson), T., 925. 

Veronal, dbfceeUmi of, mitnwliftmicnlly ■ 
(Tenmann), A., ii, 551. 
oVinylbenzyl bromide (v. Braun), A.*' 

i, 259. ' 

A^a-Viriylbonzyldiliydro/Nomdolo, and ■ 
its salts (v. Buaun.), A., i, 170. 
o-Vinylbenasyldimetbyiamiae, me t Ito- 
ltromi.de of (v. Braun), A m i, 109. 
l-o*Vinylbenzylpiperidme, and its ■ salts '■ 

. (v. Braun), A., i, 109. ■ . 

l.e-Vinylbenzylpyrrolidme, and its salts 
. (v. Buaun), A., t, 169. 
Vinyldiacetoneamine, Sen 2:2:6-Tri- 
,. nudhybl-piperidone. 

Violanin,. and' its salts' 
and Weil), A., i, 46, 


Vi oh- triwlm\ unlhocyatiin front (Wm* 
ntatteu ami IV mil), A., i, 46. 
Viscosity (DruukkiB, A m ii, 409. 
alt,solute, measurement of (Sit'KimAut>), 
A., ii, 359. 

. and permeability (Osterhout), A,, i, 
■195, 

of litjUelied prises (V.E'USO!!AEFEUT ; 
Vf.rsuhakfitm’ and Nioaimh), A., 
ii, 108. 

(d eli 1 ori n at in 1 at i pi i a ii e 1i y d roea r 1»o n s 
(Here), A„ ii, 19 b 
of liquids (Kenda m. and Monroe), 
A., ii, 524, 525, 

of solutions (Arrhenius), A,, ii, 443. 
of colloidal solutions (An.jtH.RN ties), 
A,, ii, 180. 

of solutions of mo tall in salts (IIerx), 
A., ii, 361. 

Vitaminos, preparation of highly active 
(Sou. Che mu Ind. in Ban he), A., i, 
664, 

chemical nature of (WnvtiAiMN),'A,( i, 
;tr»8. 

in brewers’ veast (Seidell), A., i» 

. m . 

■ importance ' of, in diet (Osborne, 

Mender, Ferry, and W a reman), 

' A., 1,' 60 S ; (McOollifm. and Pm), 
A., i, 60.4, ■ 1 

Viti&tine, constitution of (Johm.son and 
Bailey), A., i, 9. 

Volatile substances, apparatus for ma¬ 
nipulation of small quantities of 
(Stock), A., ii, 442, 

■ analysis of (Enklaar), A,, t, .US, 
Volcanoes, products of eruptions from 

(Burn), a., ii, 497; (ni Franco),. A., 
ii, 498. 

Voltaito from S/.onmlnok, Hungary 
(ScH'AHlXEid, A., b, 490. 

Voltameter, sliver (Rom a saw and And- 
KitEiuO* A., ii, 14 ; (Bovard and 
Hulett), A.* ii, 554. 

Volumes of gases, appandus for reduce 
■: lion of, to standard tmupemture ami 
■; pressure .(Fenby), A., ii, 679* 

' atomic, at the critical point (Be Rah), 

. ■ A», ii, URh 

.■ molecular, of unsaturated onmpumids 
(Be Ban), A., ii, 442. 

'specific, of colfoidal sol utions (K itif'YT), 

: A., ii, 407. 

W. 

Walden Inversion (8 enter and Martin), 

-• TV, 447 ; A,, ii, 801, 

Wasseraann reaction (Walker), A,, I, 

' 527. 

Water,'formation of, by .combination of 

■ an acid and a base (Z ara/Kit), A., ii,4§8. 
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Water« heat of vaporisation of 
(Mathews), A m ii, 560. 

solubility of air in (Conte), A., ii, 
408 , 

vapour, condensation of (Andrian), 
A., ii, 192. 

cloud-like condensation of (Zwaati- 
dkmakeu), A., ii, 63. 
equilibria of, with iron and with 
tungsten ( Won leu and Prager), 
A., ii, 455. 

extraction of alkaloids in (Launuy), 
A., ii, 553. 

Water of crystallisation, el feet of light 
on the loss of, by salts (Bkutel), 
A., ii, 68. 

attachment of water in salts contain¬ 
ing (Ehiratm and Wagner), A., 
ii, 534. 

Conductivity water, preparation' of 
(Kendall), A., ii, 11. 

Natural Wate:i 

Potable or drinking water, sterilisa¬ 
tion of (Dakin and Dunham), 
A., i, 438. 

action of copper sulphate on the 
alga* in (Bado), A., 1, 107. 

Rain-water, dissolved oxygon in 
(IUguards), A., i, 624. ' 
of Sheffield, analyses of (Wynne), 
A., i, 108. 

Salt water, natural, analysis of 
(Sweeney' and With row), A.,, ii, 
428. 

Sea-water, „ composition of, in which 
marine organisms are kept (Mc¬ 
Clendon), A., i, 105. 
estimation of carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen-ion in (McClendon), 
A,, ii, 428. . 

estimation of the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration of (MuOiiENnoN), A., 

. *b 266 . 

Spring U ’ mineral waters, Philip* 
pine, radioaetmlyof (Wright and 
Hei.se), a.', ii, 560. 

Water analysis 

analysis of (Winkler), A., ii, 501. 

'bacteriological analysis of (On a mot ■ 
and Hherwood),’ A., ii, 556. 

"analysis of, colorimetrically (Le Roy), ■ 

. A., ii, 418. ' ' 

' p-nitrophenol as an . indicator ' in 
(Goldberg), A., ii, 498. 

detection of chlorine in (Le Roy), A., 
ii, 98. 

estimation of, in ethyl alcohol (Niiss** 
baum), A., ii, 215. . 

. ■ estimation ■ of, in hydrogels (Foote 
and Saxton), A., ii, 884. 

estimation of, in milk (Keister), A., ■ 

ii, 550.", " ' ' 


Water analysis:— 

estimation of organic carbon in (Bado), 

A., ii, 541. 

estarnation of carbon dioxide in (Till¬ 
mans and IIextblein), A., ii, 332 ; 
(van Slyke), A,., ii, 422; (Wink¬ 
ler), A., ii, 423. 

estimation of hardness of (Heyn), 
A., ii, 218; (Beiihman), A., ii, 
542. 

estimation of hydrogen sulphide in 
(Incxe), A., ii, 502. 
estimation of lithium and strontium 
in (Averitt), A., ii, 423. 
estimation of magnesium in, volu- 
metrically (Bnuck miller), A., ii, 
271. 

estimation of nitrates in (Nichols), 
A., ii, 421. 

estimation of neutrality of (Mont), 
A., ii, 886. 

estimation of oxygen in (Bruiins), A., 
ii, 100; (Noll), A., ii, 502. 

Wax, Montan, constituents of (Gr un and. 
(Jliirrth), A., i, f>. 

Waxes, estimation of nnsaponiiiablo 
matter in (Wiuue), A., ii, 429. 

Weights, molecular, determination of 
(Urbain), A., ii, 407. 
determination of, in bromine 
(Wright), A., ii, 28. 
apparatus for determination of (v. 
KozicKi and ■ v. Pilat), A., ii, 
123; (G rarer), A., ii, 441. 
of triaryl methyls (Gomrerg and 
Sohoei’Flk), A., i, 551. 

Wheat, action of boron compounds on 
Urn growth of (Cook and Wilson), 
A., i, 721. 

phytic acid from bran and embryo of 
(BmmvKLL), A., i, 374. 
client of, on growth, and 'dcmdopinoni 
of anituals (McCollum, Simmon dm, 
and Pm), A., i, 184,185. 

White metal, analysis of (Bowden), A., 
ii, 580, 

Wind instrument, bronze age, composi¬ 
tion of .(Rathgen), A,, ii, 316, 

Wine,"'heavy oil of (Kremann), A., i, 

■ 314 . .. ■ t . < . ■. . 

Wines, reduction of 'the acidity of 
(Paul), A,, i, 246, 507, 509. 
relation of acidity of, to the hydrion 
concentration (Paul), A., i, 75. 
formation of aldehydes in (La bor.de), 
A., i, 582. . 

turbidity of (Fonzes-Diaoon), A., i, 

. 373, 374 ■; (Laborde), A., j, 873'; 

(Baraoiola), 620 . 
sweet, and “ mistelles,” analysis of 
(Bar agio la and Godet), A., ii, 
156. 
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(<}"Xtfh'’*?■€) Mr : Mr I :‘J ; in -,etfhuk\ Mr 
Wines, mieroawdysm of (Kiitki; and 
W’ohaok), A,, ii, 10»»„ 512. 
defection of oxalic acid in (Bkn.non), 
A., ii, 5,10. 

eslitiia! ion of lactic acid in (IIohtt- 

CF.N), A., ii, 583, 

Wolframite!, estimation of tungsten iu 
{DmnjAi.MKua and Ikmnni A,, ii, 

5*15, 

Wood, greenheart, eonsMtiiunts of 
(Oksteure), A.* i, 503. 

Wasahba (Baker), A., i, 682. ■ 

Wool fat, constituents of (Boiimann), 
A., i, 78. 

Wulfenite, synthesis of (Dittith:), A., 
ii, m. 

X. 

X-rays. See Kays, Itdntgmu 
Xantkic acid, potassium salt, action of, 
on salts of hulogcuo-Micciiiie acids 
(HoLMBitim), A., i, m. 

Xanthogallol, constitution and deriv¬ 
atives of (Mfxmis and Thomas), A., i, 
4,(50. 

Xanthotonic acid (Moore and Thomas), 
A,, i, 461. 

Xanf7urxfftfom t active principles in 
{Bocquili.on), A., i, 2/6, 

Xenotime, crystal lino structure of 
(Vico Alto), A., ii, 296. 

Xylene, effect of, on the olfactory organ 
(Baokman), A m i, 498, 
separation of benzene, toluene and, 
from light’oils (EouoI'T), A., ii, 288, 
estimation of, in naphtha (Hn humans 
and Jones), A., ii, 829, 
m-Xylene, run imaUhydrosy -, d/amiin*- 
hydroxy*, and /mmiuo*, and their 
derivatives (Mmt/.m, Wrmju., . nml 
Kiuiuj.m), A., u 177. 
p Xylene, additive ’ eompmimbi of 
(IVm m;n» J ow reek, . Fmen Kit, 

Monti, and Mnimv), A., i, 207. 
w-Xylencl, thiol-,, mercury wait (Fried* 
MANN), A,, i, M. 

o* t m», and ^-XyUdinitim.imUmlouhlor- 
ides (Gutujrr, Feuunkr, Khaoter, 
Fa mo, Kiusi/n, Somu.u, ■ ■ ami 
WomuNus), A., j, 541. 

Xylose, preparation of (Hudson and 
HajmU'NU), A., i, 444, 

4-m-XylyI ethyl ketone, 5-hydroxy * 
.(Simo»i«),' A., i, 580. 

Y. 

" Yeast, chemical conditions for develop- 
meat of reproductive organs in (8 a ito), 
A., i t 49V. 


Me » 1 :3 ; Me : Mr « 1 ; 4 ,) 

Yeast, increase in, when grown on urine 
. containing sugar (Bokohny), A., i, 
680. 

dried, extraction of (BrofiNi-s; ami 
Skua uu), A M i, 618. ■ 
enzymes of ('.N mm kims and Fa mm it ; 

1*1 AUDEN), A., i, 501, 
pmtemduslie enzymes of (Deunuv), 
A., ;i, 500. 

fermentation of dextrose by (Win* 
EN'KO; "v. Bui.kk, and Haldik), 
A., i, 680. 

apieulato (Kayshr), A,, i, 432, 
nitrogenous nutrition of (Ehkmch), 
A., i, 809. 

oxidation by (Fauukh), A., i, 809, 
.siiecharophosphatase in (jjjKNAB and 
Nistnmiu;), A., i, 680. 
vitjuuine content; of (Skidku/), A., i, 
862. 

Yeast-nucleic add, structure of (Jones 
ami Head), A., i, 232, 28T; (Licvknk), 
A., i, 070. 

Yohimbine, identity of quebraehims and 

■ (Fiui'h), A., i, 582. 

Yttrium, atomic weight of, (Hopkins 
and Balke), A., ii, 34. 
arc .spectra of (Eder), A., ii, 1. 
ferrieyanide {Grant and James), A., 
ii, 316. 

Yucca jUamenhm, saponin from (OiiEU- 
nukk, Viuuoevki!, and Johns), A., 
i, 19,1. 

X. 

Zeagonito (Tihhiutt), A., ii, 494. 

■f/nf/.s, assimilation of organic mine 
gen by (lb,umi am), A„ i, 874, 

Zeolites from Berpa, .Bohemia (Goroky), 
A., ii» 498. > 

Ziao* exlrjiciion of (Hoi minute in and 
Senni art), A,, ii, 812. 
velocity of solution of, in acids 
(UfcNTN KRKJ5AVKR), ,A. f ii, 135. 

Zinc alloys with copper, nickel, mud 
" tungsten{lit mann), A., ii, 4751 
■ analysis of (Monhiia«h'ki 0, A., B, 389, 
Zinc azide (W'diti.Eit and Martin), A., 

' 1,384. ■ 

■ ■ chromates, and their use as pigments 

■ (Bock), A,, ii, 312. 
hydroperoxides (ptt'hydvitiw) (Sate 

■ . STROM), Am ii, 538. ’ 

nitrite (lUv), T„ 159; A,* ii, *208. 
phosphide, estimation of phosphorus 
. in (LiBElii), A., ii, 829. ’ 
pl&iinichldrldfi (EtomRif); A., ii, 
■'.■813.,A ■".;, ’ 

■ sulphate, mixed crystals of magnesium 

aulphatc and (Yum), A., ii, 79. 
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Zinc sulphide, phosphorescent (Mac- 
Do u ual l, . Stewart, and Witrnin*), 
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Li ne 
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’ raid “37.” 






Voi,. GVl 

( A UNTIL, 

1914). 

Page 

Line 




L 723 

27 

for “ (J S& .1 

VVMOM'e), 

read “ (J 

at ,ll :o ON s (OM,') a 


Vou CVII'l (A until, 1015), 

Page ' Line 

i, 820 11 * for u nitrite ” mtd “ nil Hie.” 


You CX (A until, 1016). 

Pago Lina 

i. .185 10 for u M" rml <f 36. rt 

i-422 18 „ ,u Su'ciiAttiv** rawi ° SiitruAUDA,” 

i 820 20* „ " li: ’822,” 

L 823 20 , tinkle the sentence “ Quinhydronus'y . . , class’' and mtd “Whilst' 
bonzoqu i n hyd rone was * found' to hell aye differently from dyes or 
from wi/iWtjuimmoul additive compounds (compare 13lkdi.ita and 
.Tenner, this voi., i> 45; Haiiteseh, ifrui, 481) its absorption 
spectrum is by no means typical of tins class, which on Un* con¬ 
trary is optically .Him ilar to JweWqumonmd salts.” 
iL 131 5* for “ Aiotrichito ” read “Halotrichito." 

ii. 101 2* „ **aiotrichito u Trad ** halotrichito." 

ii. 102 13 ,, “abt-mbiton” read ** liaiotrieliib*n. M 

ii, 335 8 ,, ** molten silicic acid ’* read “ silica glass, M 

ii. 330 4 ,, “ thernuipboHpluilo " read “cSmmi<ij»}mHph.d;c. ,? 

iL'704 12 insert, Kx\ on*, Anyelo* imim» esters of the thiocyanates A.., s. 757. 

ii. 739 11* for “Suchard” mid “ Sucharda.” 

ii. 741 1 ,, “Sucluird” mo/ “ Sueluirda." 

Vbin ex U (A warn, 1917) ' 

Page Lhm 

i. 227 1 for , MkNti.ro4P.4-tncthy1e!j«dio'S'yl»wim»i»: u 'mtd “ OmHnwlH, methyl 

, eniuli<txyttmud<dic." 

L 2-19 ' C R ' „ * * 8a u him n 'mat “ Hu a u»w." 

L 271 17 ,» “and preservation of the latter require,special precautions H read 

“of the latter has not; y»-t been amiompliHlicd." 
i 284'",'3 ,, “quhmto " rml “ 'quiiriiiW,’ 1 

L 840 9 ,, “ liflchimum’* mu! " IkHdiinaiin/' 

1348 14 ' „ «2:4:«:»'i5'.” mid < ‘2:4;t$:3'sP- n 
i. 343 • •' IS* n ‘ * admmmncmyl *' -read u frhromhmvjL ''.. 
i.'385' : 7* . .“pholaiMein” read “■'trfwhtphckmf- 
i, 366 11 1 , 

; 12 f “ pholophltdu *’ read ** photopholein.” 

13 J 

i mm i h f “ <?Meneb«no ” r«n^ u Y^Mewdteno/* 

Je U l” “ci-a-feuoliKMo” mwi- 1 ‘.iM'l'Michcm,.*'.' 


* Krom buttom. 
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Page Line 
i. 431 13* 

i m n* 

i. 466 3 6 
i. 466 20 !! 

1.560 1* 


Pago Line 
ii, 167 14 

n. :m id 
ii, 621 20 


ii. 324 2*2 
ii. 324 23 
ii. 373 3* 
ii. 560 3* 


Page Col, 
1833 ii 
2054 ii 


for “ Semi-barren ” read u Semi-arid/ 5 
,, “ beech” read u birch. 9 ’ 

„ “ Fcmi'kul 51 read “ FemiieaeF 
C{ fenchene ” read “ <n/eA>fenohene. ” 

“ 00 ” " , 00 ” 

>s 0 8 I1 11x j read CgIT ]4 ; | » 

MOO 'CO 

< 1 -l > * vnl 1 1 f».hvde *' read 1 c ?^heq>tahiehyde, ” 

Vol. 112 (Abstk., 1917). 

for “hydrogen” read. “ hydrogen sulphide.” 

,, ” twinned towards me oasis rum tnmnw ua uw uusairpraire. .™ 

,, whole of line read “ on the fractured surfaces black with metallic- 
adamantine lustre; in section, brown and transparent, and 
exhibiting/’ 

,, V 8 ” read u e.” 

,, “ ploouast ” read u pleonoste/* 

,, £< Poimrs n read “ Poos/ats/’ 

„ ” read “ t r*2H a O a . ” 

Collective Index, 1903—1912 (Subjects), 

Line 

14* should read “euquiitine, distinction between quinine and ” 

31 for “ 1.902 ” read “ 1908 ” 


From bottom. 







ADOPTED m THE ABSTRACTS. 


This object of the abstracts of chemical papers published elsewhere 
thao in the Transactions of the Society is to furnish the Fellows with 
a concise account of the progress of chemical science from month to 
month. It must he understood that as the abstracts are prepared 
for the information of the Fellows in general, they cannot possibly be 
made so full or so detailed as to obviate on the part of those who are 
engaged, on special investigations the necessity of consulting the 
original memoirs. 

1. Titles oi* papers must be given literally. 

2. Before beginning to write the abstract, the whole of the original 
paper must bo read,, in order that a judgment may be formed of its 
importance. and of the scale on which the abstract should be made. 

; 1 3. In the case of papers dealing .with subjects not strictly chemical, 
the abstract should refer only, to matters of chemical interest in the 
original. 

4, The abstract should consist mainly of the expression, in the 
abstractor^ own words, of the substance of tho paper. 

Ik The abstract should be .made as short as' is consistent with a 
clear and accurate statement of the author’s .results.' 

6. A. concise statement showing the general trend of the investigation 

■ should dm given at the commencement of those abstracts where the 
nature of the original permits' of it. • 

7. If an abstract of a, paper on tho same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstracted, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, note should, as a rule, be made of this fact, 

B, Matter which has appeared once in the Abstracts is not to be 
instructed again, a reference being given to tho volume in which the. 
abstract may las found.-, 

lb Asa rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, are to be omitted, unless such details are 
essential to the understanding of the results, or have 1 some inde¬ 
pendent value, further, comparatively unimportant compounds, such 
as tho inorganic salts of organic bases or acids, should be .mentioned 
quite shortly. On the other hand, data such as melting and boiling 
points, sp, gr, 7 specific rotation, &<*,, must bo given in every case unless 
■, recorded in earlier papers. 

OKU. tk 38 



Nomenclature, 


JO. Employ names such as mlium chloride, potassium imlphaM .for 
inorganic compounds, and use the terminals ons and ie only in dim 
tingubfting corn pounds of different, orders derived from the same 
tdemei.ii.ary radicle ; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric 
chlorides, sulphurous and sulphuric acid Is. 

11. Term compounds of metallic radicles with the Oil group 
hydroxides and not hydrates, the name hydrate being reserved for com¬ 
pounds supposed to contain water of combination or crystallisation, 

12, Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent to the 
displaceable hydrogen of the arid, normal and not neutral salts, and 
assign names such as sodium hydrogen sulphate, disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, At., to the add salts. Hash- salts as a. rule are best desig 
nated merely by their f'.mnnlm* 

IT Names in common use for oxides should he employed, for 
example: N <\ nitric oxide*; Oft,, carbon dioxide ,1 phosphoric 
oxide ; As 4 0 (i , nrsonious oxide ; FoJ,),„ ferric, oxide, 

li. In open chain compounds, Greek letters must be used to indicate 
the position of a substituent, the letter a being assigned to the first 
carbon atom in the formula, except in the case of CN and DOJI, 
for example, OIVDIiy0]-!■/<411,1 adodobutann, iJIIpG;l:LdJ.} : l,ndN 
a-oyn.nopropam>'- 

15. Isomeric open chain compounds- are' most* conveniently repre¬ 
sented 'as substitution derivatives of t he longest carbon chain in the 
formula; for exam pie, 

(!K or <>\H CUI'jj*<!IlSle'CIIA! n*( 1 11 ;! 

should lie termed, /iy-dimcthylpentatie not m&thyM by two propyl- 

mot.luiiio, and f;[jX>Cai*UH<j^% or CH n *CHMo*4Wfct»*CO ! ll 

should he ttinned a/i-dimethyIbutyrie add, not u/t/btrhocthyIpr».ipioitit:* 
or a-n »et I»y 1 i.mvti 1 oric, or t uetllylAopropy .1 i me i io acid. 

1th Use ’ names such .as- methane* • ethane, <k%, for the. normal 
pa radius or liydrocartions of t.ho . series of flic IVuiir' 

OliyIGMoJrgGU.j, to. Term UteJiydrocarbuits UJ1 4 and (Nll^ ethylene 
ami acetylene respectively (not ofehono ami etvhioe). Homolognes of 
the ethylene scries aro to be imlicatol by the suffix : &m } nod those of 
the acetylene series, wherever possible,' by- 4mm, Adopt the- name'. 
a! lone for t.ho hydrocarbon• OHgX^Utfg. 

17* Distinguish.all hydroxyl derivative^ of hydrocarbons by names 
ending in ol Alcohols • should be-spoken of as tnome, 4lb, irb* or 
ndtydrkg according to the number of OH-groups. (.footpounds, which . 
are not alcohols/-tmt for which names ending in ol have been used, 
are to be represented by names ending in ok, if a systematic name 
cannot be given, thus mmole not attisol, indole not indoh Compounds 
inch as JVIeONa, ElON'a,- to., should be '.termed sodium methoxidc, 
sodium ethoxuiey ton : 

18* The radicles indicated in,"the tmm'e of a compound' arc .to bo 



s 


given in the order ffttoro-, chloro-, bromo-, ioclo-, nitro-, nitroso-, 
amino* ii'iiino., cyano, thiocyano, hydroxy-,'keto-. 

lib iVm pounds analogous'to the acids of the lactic series containing 
the Oll-gmup should be termed %</mry-deriva.t.ives, and not oxy-deri v&-. 
tdvriH ; lor exam pin, Uyrlivixyarotio and not oxyaeotie acid. Compounds 
imutaimiig the analogous groups OEt, OPh, OAc, &a, should in like 
manner be termed ethoxy-, phonoxy-, aeetoxy- derivatives. Thus 
a*ethoxypropumic acid, Oblfe-OliMo'CKt;!!., instead of ethyl-lactic acid; 
3;4-diothoxybenzoic acid, (OMtl. a TJ(}Jl, instead of d i ethyl pro to- 
euioeh.uic acid ; and a-aoetoxy propionic acid, 0 Ac * Oil M ©•OO a H, instead 
of mmfyldueiie acid. Terms such as diethylprotocatechuic acid should 
bo mulerstood to mean a compound formed by the displacement of 
hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of protocatechnic acid by 
ethyl, thus, O n Ilfit,((;)l[j g *OO a l;r, and not O fi H 8 (OEt)^GUTr, just as 
dibrombprotocaieich'uicatud is understood to be the name of a compound 
of the U mmi la C 0 H Kr a (0 H),/COJL 

20. Tim term taker should be restricted to the oxides of hydro¬ 
carbon, mdieles and their derivatives, and the esters, (so-called com¬ 
pound others or ethereal salts) should be represented by names similar 
to those given, to metallic salts. 

21. When a subut i tuon 1. is one of the groups NH 2 , NHR, NIt 2 , Nil or 

■N..U, its name should end in mo; for example, /J-a mi no propion ic acid, 
Ni KJI, ^anilino-Hcrylic add, NimrOHICH-COgH, 

a tmiuopmpinine acid, IS 11 BJM.e*(.XXIL 

22. (Jempounds of the radicle ,S() :l l'T, should, whenever possible, be 
termed «.ulphonic acids, or falling this, mdpho-compoumls ; for example, 
l>mmeriesulphonic acid, sulphobwizoio acid. ■ 

,23, "Basic substances' should ' invaluably be indicated' by names 
ending in im 9 .as aniline instead of anilm, the termination in being 
restricted to ceric,in neutral: compounds, viz,, glycerides, gluco,sides, 
bitter principle*, and proteins, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydrogen chloride, bromide 
or iodide should always receive names ending in vie and not ate, as 
morphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydroch!orate. 

21, The Collective Index, 4th decade ( 11)03-1 hi2) should bo adopted 
■ m the standard, of reference on ijnestionH of .nomenclature not provided 
for in the preceding sections. ■■ 


Notation. 

In empirical formulae the elements are to be,given in the 
order (j, lb Qj N, 01, !.h% I, P,S, T, and, the ■remainder alphabetically, 
21,b Tkj nations should', be omitted unless essential to the under- 
standing of the results';.’''as,,a rule, they should not be written on a 
separate line, but should “run on” with the text. 

27. To economise .space,; it .is desirable; 

(a) That dots .should be used instead of dashes in connecting 
contiguous symbols or radicles, whenever this does 
not interfere with the clearness of the formula 



(l.>) That formulae should be shortened by the judicious 
employment of the symbols Me for ('.• 1 \ v Et for 
(V, 11, ,* .Pr a for (IIL-OIL/OII.,, IV for ?h 

for tilt,, I'y for Ac'fur OH'M v ami ’ih for 

(o) That formulae should ho written in one line whenever 
this ran he done without obscuring their meaning. 

!>S, tn representing ihe ocmstitution of benzene derivatives, the 
re hit ivo positions of the radir.les in the symbol of benzene should bo 
indicated by numerals, instead of by means of the 'hexagon formula. 

(a) The abbreviations <>•-, m-, ami p-, should be used in plane 

of 1: 2~ or ortho-, 1 : fh or rncta,-, and 1: 4* or para. 

(b) In numbering positions in the ease of substitution deriva¬ 

tives of phenol, aniline, honzonitrile, benzoin add, 
benzonmiljdionie add, ben/.a Idehydo, and, tol acme, 
tho eha.riuduristie, radicle of each of those*! parent 
substances is to ho regarded as in position \ (compare 
Collective index). 

(e) .Names of substitution derivatives should he given in 
such a way that the position of the substituent is 
indicated by a numeral prefixed ; for example :•. 

so,n. 

/ ,1h* is'2 :5-dibromobrmztJimsulphoni(t acid ; 

Ilrl, J 


Mo 

/ """.Nil., is Jjt bromo-0 toluidi.no- b aulphonir arid. 
KOJU Jib* 


*J0. In representing tbit eousl it * i ti«*u of derivatives of ■other 41 eh wed 
chain H hydroear hens, graph i‘e formulae should not lie ruophyed, hut 
tho system of numbering positions indicated in 1 vial dor’s ismknn ifar 
HvkkmluJ}^V&rhinifomym pird .edition,- lU'I'O, .pp, 11 lift) should he 
used r of which tin? following sehcmms.may- he, regarded m typical 
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Phenan throne. 
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Dinaphthyl. 


Manuscript. 

30. In view of the difficulty of dealing with MSB. of widely varying 
aims, abstracts cannot be accepted unless written on quarto paper 
(10 x 8 in.). 

31 . Not more than one abstract must appear on a sheet. 

32. When an abstract exceeds a sheet in length, .the sheets must be 
fa stoned together by means of gum at tbe top left-hand corner. 

33. The name of the abstractor must be written diagonally at the 
top left-hand'corner of the first sheet of the abstract. 

Proofs. 

34. Abstractors are expected to read and correct proofs carefully, 
and to check all. formulae and figures against MBS. 

35. All proofs, however small, must" be returned to the Sub-Editor 
not later than 24 hours after receipt ■ from, the printers, 


The Editor’s decision, in all matters connected with the 
Abstracts, must be considered final 

Thia'iminberirg, proposal originally by E. Pisblujr, is adopted in, the'text of the 
Lwik m. ■ ' 
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